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PREFACE 


TO  THB 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


This  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  first  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  and 
Study  of  the  New  Testament :  for  this  I  am  wholly  respon- 
sible; for,  with  the  exception  of  portions  cited  expressly 
from  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  it  has  been  entirely  prepared 
for  this  volume.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  have 
taken  the  material  already  existing  on  the  subject  of  the 
MSS.,  versions,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  New  Testament,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Home,  and  to  have  enlarged  it  by  a  few  additions,  and 
to  have  introduced  the  mention  of  newly-discovered  MSS.  in 
a  similar  manner ;  two  reasons,  however,  especially  weighed 
with  me  in  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  volume  its  present 
form. 

Textual  Criticism  has  been  my  especial  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  New  Testament  for  many  years; 
and  thus  it  appeared  to  be  right  to  treat  the  topics  more 
independently  than  I  could  have  done,  had  I  sought  to  act 
merely  as  an  editor  and  annotator;  for  when  any  scholar 
has  been  an  investigator  in  any  department  of  study,  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  in  some  measure  especially 
qualified  for  speaking  for  himself,  and  communicating  the 
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results  of  his  studies  to  others.     And  this  leads  me.  to  the 
second  of  the  reasons  referred  to  above. 

In  examining  the  whole  subject  of  Textual  Criticism,  and 
in  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  evidence 
(MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations),  not  a  little  has  accumu- 
lated on  my  hands,  which  is  certainly  not  accessible  to  all 
Biblical  scholars ;  and  although  others  have  freely  used  and 
have  published  without  hinderance  much  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  me,  yet  all  this  has  formed  a  part  of  what  I  have 
long  thought  might  be  profitably  published  at  some  future 
day,  as  a  contribution  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  These  things,  then,  being  so,  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  making  some  present 
use  of  the  results  of  my  studies,  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  have  thus,  in  speaking  of 
MSS.,  versions,  the  History  of  the  Text,  and  some  other 
topics,  given  at  least  an  outline  of  my  own  investigations  on 
these  subjects.  A  hint  was  communicated  to  me  while  the 
volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  that  this  portion  had 
been  unduly  extended ;  but  as  the  publishers  coincided  with 
me  in  considering  that  too  much  compression  would  in  that 
part  be  injudicious,  no  portion  of  what  had  been  written 
was  omitted.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  even 
on  the  sources  of  criticism  many  subjects  are  rather  indi- 
cated than  entered  into  in  detail;  enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  direct  the  student  in  learning  for  himself. 

To  me  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  speak  thus 
far  on  these  subjects,  though  I  might  wish  that  it  had  be  en 
possible  to  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  internal 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  several  versions, 
and  to  have  discussed  fully  the  patristic  citations.  But 
still  this  volume,  and  one  which  appeared  not  long  ago  *, 

♦  "  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
Remarks  on  its  Bevision  upon  Critical  Principles."    Bagster  :  1854. 
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may  suffice  for  the  present  for  communicating  to  others  the 
results  of  my  own   studies,    which  have  been  carried  on 
through  many  long  years.     I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  i  f 
I  am  ever  able  to  exhibit  fully  the  results  of  my  studies  in 
this   department   of  Biblical  learning   in  a  combined   and 
united  form,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  possible  for 
several  years  at  least,  a  period  which  appears  doubly  uncer- 
tain to  those  who  consider  the  instability  of  aU  mundane  an  d 
human  things.  The  indefiniteness  of  any  such  prospect  makes 
me  all  the  more  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  the  portio  n 
of  this  volume,  which  relates  to  Textual  Criticism,  into  its 
present  definite  form.     I  may  rightly  add,  that  in  this  de- 
termination, and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carr  ied 
out,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  approval  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home.     It  only  requires,  in   stating  this,   that   it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  all  critical  opinions  ex- 
pressed, I  alone  am  resBpnsible. 

When  I  remember  how  diflferently  some  now  regard 
critical  principles  to  what  was  the  case  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  I  cannot  do  other  than  feel  thankful  that  results 
should  so  far  have  been  attained.  Twenty  years  ago  things 
were  not  so  regarded  in  this  country  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; the  principle  of  recurrence  to  the  earliest  and  best 
authorities  is  one  in  which  many  have  now  acquiesced  ;  and 
while  continued  efforts,  made  both  in  private  and  public, 
have  been  thus  far  of  use,  the  original  authorities  have  been 
at  the  same  time  re-examined ;  MSS.  have  been  more  accu- 
rately collated ;  the  texts  of  many  have  been  published  by 
Tischendorf;  the  ancient  versions  have  been  more  accu- 
rately investigated,  and  the  patristic  citations  have  been 
more  studied.  Thus  there  has  been  in  the  last  twenty 
years  a  simultaneous  apprehension  of  critical  principles,  and 
of  the  facts  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  I  believe  that  I 
liave  no  occasion  to  say  more  as  to  the  first  part  of  this 
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volume,  the  contents  of  which  may  speak  for  themselves. 
No  one  will,  I  believe,  consider  that  I  have  given  undue 
prominence  to  my  own  investigations,  who  is  aware  of  the 
change  of  the  tone  of  thought  as  to  many  critical  points 
amongst  Christian  scholars  in  this  country,  to  effect  which 
my  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  that  not  without  some  success. 

The  second  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  Introductions 
to  the  respective  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And  here  I 
am  not  author,  but  simply  editor.  Here  I  felt  that  I  stood 
on  very  different  ground  from  that  which  I  had  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  Textual  portion  of  the  volume.  I  had 
not  so  much  to  consider  how  /  should  have  treated  the 
subjects,  as  what  addition  might  be  needful,  in  consequence 
of  modem  research,  to  what  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  had  him- 
self stated.  It  was  not  for  me  to  pull  down  one  edifice  in 
order  to  erect  another  in  its  stead ;  to  do  this  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change,  would  be  like  removing  an  old  manor  house 
to  make  room  for  a  trim  Italian  villa. 

But  as  editor  I  have  used  my  liberty :  as  to  those  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  authority,  &c.,  of  which  has 
been  specially  disputed,  I  have  added  what  appeared  to  me 
necessary ;  I  have  removed  what  seemed  doubtful,  or  what 
has  not  borne  the  test  of  close  examination,  and  I  have 
sought  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  respective  books 
of  the  sacred  volume  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  general  student. 

Some  would  have  wished  that  the  quotations  of  earlier 
writers  given  by  Mr.  Home  should  be  omitted ;  to  do  this 
in  general  was,  however,  equally  opposed  to  my  judgment 
and  inclination ;  for  there  are  few  things  to  which  it  is  now 
more  needful  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  Biblical  stu- 
dents than  that  there  were  Biblical  scholars  before  those 
who  have  lived  and  written  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
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To  many  now  the  investigations  of  such  foreigners  as  Eich- 
horn  and  Michaelis  seem  things  almost  unknown ;  and  such 
seem  unconscious  that  we  ever  had  Biblical  scholars  in  our 
own  country.  To  such  the  names  of  Lardner  and  others 
are  unfamiliar,  and  their  works  are  almost  or  quite  un- 
known. I  am  therefore  glad  that  such  citations  remain  as 
given  by  Mr.  Home,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  directing  some  students  to  the  works  of  those  who 
lived  before  the  present  generation.  Had  there  not  been 
such  an  ignoring  of  what  others  have-  done  long  ago,  and 
such  obliviousness  as  to  their  works,  we  should  not  find  so 
many  new  discoveries  made  as  to  points  long  ago  investi- 
gated and  known.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  for  scholars 
now  to  combine  all  that  is  true  in  recent  research  with  the 
ascertained  facts  of  earUer  inquiry. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  noticed  by  Mr. 
Home,  belong,  in  the  form  stated^  to  a  past  generation  ;  but 
this  does  not  render  them  even  now  void  of  application  ;  for 
it  is  well  that  students  should  be  aware  that  much  in  the 
way  of  objection  that  is  advanced  as  new  is  only  some  old 
argument  put  in  a  new  dress,  or  adapted  to  some  novel 
iflDde  of  phraseology.  It  is  thus  well  to  see  that  the  objec- 
tion had  been  fully  answered^  even  before  the  supposed 
scheme  of  philosophy  to  which  it  is  now  adapted  had  been 
heard  of.  Absolute  evidence  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  books  remains  the  same,  even  though  it  is  now 
the  fashion  with  some  forms  of  pseudo-philosophy  to  ignore 
this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  subject  all  testimony  to  the 
application  of  some  supposed  principle,  or  to  the  subjective 
feeling  of  each  inquirer. 

I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  state  these  forms  of 
objection  ;  they  vary  continually,  and  their  shapes  change 
.as  often  as  that  of  the  clouds  which  flit  across  the  sky.     If 
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I  know  on  the  evidence  of  my  senses  that  the  sun  is  ihere^ 
the  varying  kinds  and  consistencies  of  cloud  and  mist  that 
obscure  his  brightness  do  nothing  to  efface  from  my  mind 
that  known  fact.  Had  objection  assumed  some  one  definite 
ground  of  argument,  I  might  have  well  noticed  it;  but 
absolute  evidence,  if  apprehended,  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  subjective  notions  which  are  put  in  competition 
against  it. 

On  some  occasions,  and  for  certain  students,  it  is  well,  no 
doubt,  to  meet  and  refute  sceptical  theories,  and  to  discuss 
objections  and  difficulties  one  by  one :  but  this  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  which  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
books  should  be  devoted.  A  young  student  may  well  receive 
the  impression  (if  this  be  the  prominent  and  principal  thing) 
that  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  New  Testament  is  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  it  .may  be  assailed,  and  how  clever 
the  men  must  be  who  use  such  ingenuity  in  raising  ob- 
jections. In  this  way  a  tendency  may  be  communicated  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  from  too  great  prominence  being 
given  to  forms  of  objection,  which  is  hardly  ever  eradicated ; 
just  as  the  specimens  of  false  spelling  in  Lindley  Murray's 
exercises  have  often  so  familiarised  the  eyes  of  children  with 
what  is  incorrect,  that  they  never  quite  overcome  the  effects 
of  that  most  injudicious  mode  of  teaching  orthography. 
The  result  produced  is  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  was 
intended. 

All  facts  and  arguments  stated  by  Mr.  Home  are  retained 
with  due  prominence.  It  was  not  my  business  as  editor  to 
interfere  with  these,  even  though  my  own  opinion  is  freely 
added  where  needful. 

The  third  part,  or  Bibliographical  Appendix,  contains  such 
portions  of  Mr.  Home's  List  as  relate  to  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages  and  in  the  ancient  versions,  with  such 
additions  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary.     Some  of  these 
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are  old  works ;  but  the  greater  part  are  such  as  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  all  students  and  readers 
that  the  New  Testament  is  not  given  us  as  that  on  which 
our  intellectual  faculties  simply  are  to  be  exercised,  but  as 
the  revelation  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach 
the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 

S.  PRIDEAUX  TREGELLES. 

Plymoatb,  September  18.  1856. 


ERRATA. 

Page  108.  line  25.  read  **  petendam." 
„     108.     „    82.  reoJ^fraudibus." 
„     108.     „    35,  36.  read  **  Ecclesiis  ab  Hsereticis." 
„    109.    „      2.  read  **  emendaretur.** 
„     109.     „      6.  read  *'  nnde  a  nobis.'* 
„     181.  footnote,  read  "  Montfortiam.** 
„     185.  footnote,  read  •*  177.'* 
„     204.  line  33.  read  **  183." 
„     240.  line  3a  recw/"  187." 
„    281.  line  17.  read  **  nulla." 

283.  footnote,  last  line,  read  *'  subscription." 
345.  line  18.  read  **  Matt  L  18—25." 
670.  omit**  Chapter  L" 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


ON   THE 


F(EDTI8  CUM  GR.SCIS  AND  THE  FLORENTINE  COUNCIL. 

In  p.  108.  the  correspondence  betvreen  Erasmus  and  Sepulveda  is  re- 
ferred to  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  Greek  MSS.  were 
ordered  by  the  Florentine  Council  to  be  corrected  by  the  Latin.  But  as, 
in  the  collected  works  of  Erasmus,  but  little  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Sepulveda  is  given,  some  points  are  left  in  obscurity. 

Since,  however,  the  passage  above  mentioned  was  printed,  the  works  of 
Sepulveda  ^  have  been  added  to  my  study,  and  there  the  letters  are  given 
which  are  omitted  amongst  those  of  Erasmus.  My  oversight  of  these 
letters  till  now  will  not  be  harshly  judged  by  those  who  remember  that 
the  same  had  been  committed  by  those  who  wrote  before  me  on  this  subject, 
and  who  observe  that  I  myself  have  drawn  attention  to  my  former  omission. 

The^tt  of  these  letters  (vol.  iii.  p.  77.)  is  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus, 
dated  April  1.  1522,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  annotations  of  Stunica.  To 
this  Erasmus  replied  (p.  78.),  on  the  morrow  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  same  year.  The  third  letter  in  the  series  is  from  Sepulveda 
to  Erasmus,  dated  the  Ides  of  October,. also  in  1522. 

The  fourth  (p.  81.)  is  that  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus,  dated  Nov.  1. 
1534,  which  is  noticed  in  this  volume  (p.  108.),  as  not  existing  amongst  the 
letters  of  Erasmus  any  more  than  his  reply.  In  it  Sepulveda  thus  mentions 
the  Vatican  MS. :  '<  Sdto  exemplaria  Grseca,  ques  tu  secutus  es  in  Novo 
Testamento,  plerisque  mendis  esse  depravata,  jam  singulis  verbis,  jam  solidis 
orationibus  sublatis,  aut  vicissim  redundantibus.  Quod  factum  esse  reor 
culpa  librariorum,  quibus  errandi  occasionem  prsbuerint  scholia  qusedam 
importune  ut  ssepe  solet,  a  quibusdam  studiosis  in  librorum  marginibus 
ascripta.  Itaque  id  malum,  semel  per  errorem  a  nonnullis  admissum, 
tarn  late,  ut  video,  permanavit,  ut  non  solum  excusi  omnes  libri  cum  eis 
erratis  circumferantur,  sed  qusddam  etiam  manuscripta  exemplaria  ab  his 
mendis  non  abhorreant.     Quo  minus  debet  mirum  videri  cuipiam,  te  dum 

*  Joannis  G^nesii  Sepulvedib  Cordubensis  Opera,  com  edita  tarn  inedita.     Accarantc 
Tegia  Histori»  Acftd^iP*«-    Matriti,  17S0.    4  vols.  4to. 
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caecos  sequeris,  ad  easdem  salebras  offendisse.  Est  etiim  Gracum  exemplar 
antiquissimum  in  Bibliotheca  VaHcanOy  in  quo  diligentissime  et  accuratis' 
sime  Utteris  majtisculis  conscriptum  utrumque  Testamentum  continetur  longe 
diversum  a  vtUgatis  exemplaribus,  Mihi  enim  cum  ab  Stunica  faissem 
admonitus^  rem  persplcere,  et  libros  coDferre  curse  fuit.  Hoc  autem 
exemplar  omnium  esse  emendatissimum>  cum  ejus  antiquitas  declarat,  et 
librarii  diligentia,  tum  quod  multum  convenit  cum  vetere  nostra  transla- 
tione,  quae  dubitari  non  debet,  quin  ex  emendatissimo  quoque  exemplar! 
conversa^  et  tradita  nobis  sit  a  majoribus.  Cum  igitur  ad  illius  exemplaris 
fidem  et  quasi  normam  ceteri  libri  sint  emendandi  ac  dirigendi,  quid  opus 
facto  8it>  ipse  considerabis :  sic  enim  habeto,  raro  vulgatam  Grascorum 
editionem  a  veteri  translatione  nostra  discrepare,  discrepat  autem,  ut  nosti 
ssBpissime,  ut  a  Vaticano  illo  exemplari  non  dissentiat.  Ac  ne  teneam, 
trecentis  sexaginta  quinque  locis  scripturae  diversitatem  adnotavimus." 

The  list  of  the  365  places  is  not  given  in  the  printed  letter. 

To  this  letter  Erasmus  replied  bj  one  dated  February  17.  1634,  in  which 
he  says :  ^'  Quod  scribis  de  Codice  Graeco,  quem  nactus  es  in  Bibliotheca 
Fontificia  tantopere  cum  Yulgata  editione  consentiente,  vide  ne  inanem 
operam  sumas.  Constat  enim,  cum  GraDci  foedus  inirent  cum  Ecclesia 
Romana,  quemadmodum  testatur  Bulla,  quae  dicitur  Aurec^  hoc  quoque 
fuisse  comprehensum  in  articulis,  ut  Graecorum  codices,  praesertim  Evan- 
gelid,  ad  Romanam  lectionem  emendarentur,  et  in  similes  codices  ipse  inci- 
deram,  cum  primum  ederem  Novum  Testamentum.  Quare  ex  isto  codice 
nihil  est,  quod  possis  judicare.  Sed  Graecorum  lectio  petenda  est  ex 
Graacis  auctoribus,  Athanasio,  Basilio,  Origene,  Chrjsostomo,  Nazianzeno, 
CyriUo." 

It  is  part  of  the  reply  of  Sepulveda  to  this  letter  which  I  have  given  in 
p.  108.  ^  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Bulla  Aura  had  contained  no  such 
clause,  and  that  no  decree  of  the  Florentine  Council  could  apply  to  an 
ancient  MS.  like  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

In  Erasmus's  answer  to  Sepulveda,  "  V.  Non.  Jun.  1534,"  he  says : 
*^  Quod  adducis  Pontificiae  Bibliothecae  auctoritatem,  acciperem ;  nisi 
exemplar,  quod  secutus  est  Franciscus  Ximenius  Hispan.  Card,  missum 
esset  ex  Pontificis  Bibliotheca  tamquam  germanum.  Atqui  hoc  fere  con- 
venit  cum  exemplaribus  meis.  BuUam  auream  nee  ipse  vidu  Cutbertus 
Episcopus  Dulmensis  vir  apprime  docttts  mihi  narravit  cui  credidu  De  cor- 
rectione  codicum  non  dixit  esse  in  bulla,  sed  aiebat  idem  mutationem 
GraBCorum  Codicum  esse  factam.  Yidi  et  ipse  codicem  Evangeliorum  ex 
Bibliotheca  Capnionis  [1  Evangeliorum,  &c.],  qui  per  omnia  consentiebat 
nostras  editioni  Latinae,  verum  is  erat  recentior." 

This  information  which  Erasmus  received  must  have   been  when  he 


*  Bat  there  are  some  verbal  variatUms  between  that  in  Erasmus's  works  and  that  in 
Sepnlyeda.  Thus,  **  nam  qnomodo  poterant "  in  Erasmos,  is  **  qnomodo  enim  poterant " 
in  Scpnlveda;  **a  acioUs  scholia  swpe  cnm  scripturia  confnndentibns  "  in  one,  is  **parum 
doctia  scholia  saepe  cnm  scriphtra  confundcntibus;"  and  the  date  in  Sepulveda  is  according 
to  the  Roman  Calendar,  '*  X.  Kal.  Jan/*    Thus  easily  did  txtrioua  readings  arise. 
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wrote  his  annotations  for  his  third  edition.  Thus,  then,  originated  the  notion 
of  the  FcmLus  cum  Gracis  in  an  incorrect  casual  remark  of  Cuthbert 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  this  hint  thus  thrown  out  has  haunted 
the  domain  of  criticism  like  a  phantom,  so  that  after  three  hundred  thirty 
and  three  years  it  still  seems  to  possess  a  vitality  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  correspondence  between  Sepulveda  and  Erasmus  had 
been  rightly  attended  to. 


P.  138.  line  28.  read,  ''  The  first  and  third  of  these  editions  have  at  the 
end  tables  of  the  variations ;"  for  it  seems  that  this  table  is  not  rightly 
added  to  the  second:  the  titles  and  contents  of  them,  however,  are  much 
confused. 

P.  160»fooUnoU.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has  now 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch  came,  but  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of 
Amrou  at  Cairo.     The  error  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  names. 


P.  296,  &c.  To  the  Thebaic  fragments  mentioned,  there  should  be 
added  that  in  Zoega's  "  Catalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Manuscriptorum 
qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur,"  some  fr^igments  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  printed ;  also  there  are  Thebaic  fr^igments  introduced  into  the 
Eg^tian  Grammar  of  Tukius. 

The  work  of  Zoega  also  shows  that  there  exists  another  fragment  of  T. 
of  the  Gospels,  not  edited  or  collated,  containing  part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
in  Greek  and  Thebaic ;  and  that  this  or  some  other  Thebaic  copy  does 
contain  Luke  xxii.  42,  43.  commonly  said  to  be  absent  from  that  version. 


'^^  •    y    y^'       . 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  AND  STUDY  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THS  OBJECTS  PHOPOSED  IN  AN  INTBODUCTION  TO  TEXTUAL  CB1TICI8M 

AND   STUDY, 


A  DISTINCT  apprehension  of  the  object  proposed  in  any  study  is  a 
needful  preliminary:  the  definition  of  terms  having  been  at  first 
made  once  for  all,  may  render  it  not  necessair  to  enter  into  repeated 
explanations,  and  may  save  the  trouble  of  n*equently  notifying  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  may  be  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  broad  principles  laid  down  at  first. 

By  Textual  Criticism  it  is,  then,  intended  to  denote  all  that 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  text  of  the  Grreek  Testament;  to  its 
history  during  the  eighteen  centuries  through  which  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  to  the  sources  of  ciilical  revision  which  we  possess ; 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  sources  have  been  applied,  whether 
wholly  or  partially,  by  various  editors;  and  the  means  bv  which 
the  Biblical  student  may  use  his  own  jud^ent  with  regard  to  the 
transmitted  sources  of  criticism,  and  to  their  application  either  to  the 
sacred  text  at  large  or  to  individual  ])assa^es. 

As  a  general  definition,  Textual  Criticism  may  be  stated  to  be 
that  species  of  criticism  which  has  to  do  with  the  ascertainment,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  of  what  it  was  that  the  writer  of  any  ancient 
work  actually  wrote.  The  subjects  with  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Criticism  is  occupied,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  communication 
of  such  information  as  shall  enable  the  student  to  apprehend  the 
principles  on  which  textual  evidence  may  be  applied,  and  the  form 
in  which  such  evidence  may  be  obtained.  Many,  indeed,  there  are 
who  study  the  Bible,  and  who  know  its  value,  as  conveying  to  them  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  of  God,  who  never  would  find  it  practicable 
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for  them  to  be  investigators  for  themselves  in  the  region  of  Textual 
Criticism ;  but  that  does  not  cause  the  subject  to  be  to  them  devoid 
of  interest,  or  (if  they  view  it  aright)  of  profit  For  if  they  use  the 
opportunities  of  study  which  are  afforded  them,  they  may  be  enabled, 
though  never  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  critics  themselves,  to  under- 
stand intelligently,  and  to  use  discriminately,  those  processes  and 
results  of  critical  study  which  others  may  bring  before  them.  They 
may,  by  a  very  moderate  exerdse  of  diligence,  be  saved  from  either 
avoiding  the  subject  altogether,  as  though  it  were  involved  to  them 
in  hopeless  obscurity,  or  n'om  simply  adhering  to  the  results  which 
some  real  or  supposed  scholar  may  have  brought  forward. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  regard  textual  critics  as  though 
their  object  was  to  affirm  dogmatically  that  the  reading  of  passages 
is  such,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  received  on  their  assertion ;  and 
who  suppose  that  critical  studies  are  singularly  barren  of  profitable 
results.  This  misapprehension  is  a  facty  however  strange  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  better  informed.^  And  hence  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  give,  if  possible,  a  more  accurate  and  discriminating  idea  of 
what  this  department  of  criticism  proposes.  To  take  a  simple  illus- 
tration :  in  judicial  proceedings  in  this  country  the  jury  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  may  be  produced, 
and  to  form  if  possible  an  accurate  and  discriminating  conclusion. 
This  is  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  a  few  official  persons ;  but  it 
is  the  function  of  those  who  are  ^mply  jurors.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
place  that  considerate  Christian  readers  and  students  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  placed.  But  the  jury  must  decide  according  to  evidence  '; 
and  so,  too,  must  those  who  are  so'intimatelv  connected  with  the 
results  of  Textual  Criticism.  Now,  in  judicial  inquiries  the  jury 
themselves  may  be  very  incompetent  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  to 
bring  into  prominent  view  the  leading  features,  to  show  how  the 
different  portions  are  connected,  and  how  link  after  link  conducts 
to  a  certain  end;  and  yet  practically  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
these  things  can  be  pointed  out  to  them  intelligibly  by  those  who 
are  competent,  and  that  they  may  thus  form  a  correct  conclusion. 
Be  it  observed  that  this  conclusion  does  not  depend  upon  what 
any  authority  says  that  the  evidence  proves,  but  it  springs  from 
that  which  is  either  plain  on  the  face,  or  which  is  shown  to  the 
jury  to  be  the  natural  or  necessary  result.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  processes  of  reasoning,  moral  as  well  as  mathematical, 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  flows  forth  by  a  kind  of  necessary 
inference. 

Now  the  real  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  enable  the  student 
or  reader  to  form  such  a  judgment  as  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
referred  to  is  the  province  of  the  jury.  It  is  not  to  lead  to  blind 
acquiescence  in  the  dictum  of  some  one  of  admitted  learning  and 
abilities ;  but  it  is  to  lead  to  an  intelligent  apprehen^on  why  he  has 

>  Had  not  this  been  a/acU  w«  should  not  hear  the  compUiott  of  the  proceedingi  of 
textual  critics  which  too  often  appear,  especiaUy  in  religious  periodicals.  The  name  of 
texttuU  critic  is  not  rightlj  applied  to  him  who  seeks,  bjr  mere  dogmatism,  to  require 
Others  to  adopt  his  view  of  the  reading  of  a  passage. 


OJyects  propose  Ji  % 

arrived  at  sucK  and  sucli  results^  and  on  what  evidence  the  results  ard 
supposed  to  be  justified. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  textual  critic  must  state  his  conclusions ; 
he  cannot  leave  them  to  the  reader:  but  still  this  does  not  at  all  in- 
validate the  supposed  judicial  illustration,  for  the  critic  himself  is  one 
of  those  concerned  in  drawing  the  needful  conclusion;  he  has  an 
interest  in  it  as  well  as  the  students  of  Scripture  who  may  use  the 
results  of  his  labour ;  and  thus  his  having  arranged  (it  may  even  be^ 
having  himself  collected)  and  marshalled  the  evidence,  can  by  no 
means  preclude  him  from  doing  his  part  towards  drawing  a  conclu- 
sion*  But  no  one  would  be  truly  acting  the  part  of  a  textual  critic 
who  did  not  think  that  he  had  so  defined  principles,  and  so  stated  the 
evidence,  as  to  vindicate  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  competent  scholars,  who  understood  and 
admitted  the  principles,  and  who  felt  the  cogency  and  congruence  of 
the  evidence. 

It  is  only  a  thorough  and  entire  misf^prehension  of  what  Textual 
Criticism  proposes,  that  could  lead  any  to  regard  it  as  being  in  its 
true  application  at  all  connected  with  peremptory  and  dictatorial 
assertion,  that  such  is  the  text  of  Scripture  because  a  certiun  scholar 
judges  it  so  to  be. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  student  finds  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  certain  critical  conclusions  can  legitimately 
follow  the  principles  laid  down  and  the  evidence  adduced.  But  even 
in  such  cases  it  is  well  for  him  to  remember,  that  one  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  a  subject  may  see  at  once  the  links  of 
evidence  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  unpractised  eye ;  and  thus, 
perhaps^  the  want  of  connection  may  be  only  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  inquirer ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  critic  has  failed  not 
in  the  result,  but  in  distinctly  stating  the  processes  of  thought 
leading  to  that  result ;  or  the  case  may  be  one  of  the  very  many 
in  which  minds  imperfect  in  their  constitution  as  ours  are,  fail  in 
seeing  alike  the  inference  which  ought  to  follow  from  certain  given 
premises. 

But  if  any  person  has  shown  himself  to  be  correct  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  principles,  competent  and  accurate  in  marshalling  evidence, 
and  very  frequently  convincing  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  conclusions 
at  whi<^  he  arrives,  —  it  then  at  least  behoves  every  modest  student 
to  examine  with  full  attention,  and  also  with  some  measure  of 
respect,  those  conclusions  which  may  at  first  appear  doubtfuL  On 
further  inquiry  they  may  be  found  to  be  not  merely  uncertain,  but 
absolutely  erroneous ;  but  this  conclusion  should  be  formed  not  on  a 
mere  superficial  survey,  but  on  such  a  frdl  inquiry  as  is  demanded 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  meet  the  mistake  which  is  still 
repeated,  that  the  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  lead  to  an 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusions  of  certain  critics ;  instead  of  being 
(what  it  really  is)  that  which  has  to  do  with  causing  the  student  to 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  himself  so  that  he 
may  test  and  examine  the  conclusions  of  (pities :  Send  if  he  .should 
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receive  them,  tliat  he  may  know  tohj/y  and  if  his  mind  arriye  at  dif* 
ferent  results,  that  he  may  equally  apprehend  the  grounds  for  so 
doin^. 

The  subjects  for  study  in  the  department  of  Textual  Criticism  ar^ 
pretty  extensive;  the  intention  of  an  ^'Introduction"  is  to  indicate 
these  in  part,  and  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  fuller  in- 
formation may  be  obtained ;  and  to  communicate  on  other  portions  of 
the  subject  information  as  full  as  may  appear  requisite.  If  it  be 
thought  that  in  directing  to  other  sources  for  part  of  the  information, 
a  responsibility  is  avoided  which  ought  to  have  been  met,  it  must  be 
remembered  tiiat  many  of  these  departments  of  learning  belong  to 
what  might  be  called  the  preliminary  education  of  him  who  enters 
on  Biblical  Criticism.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  part  of  such  an  introduction 
to  give  instruction  in  the  language  in  which  Holy  Scripture  has  been 
communicated  to  us;  nor  does  it  belong  to  this  department  of 
Biblical  learning  to  discuss  the  history,  authority,  contents,  or 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  books :  these  subjects  may  be  referred  to 
incidentally ;  they  may  often  require  to  be  assumed  as  things  pre- 
viously known;  but  here  their  minute  discussion  would  be  thoroughly 
out  of  place. 

Let  not  this  be  misunderstood :  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  an  ancient  writing  can  be  fully  competent 
to  enter  upon  its  Textual  Criticism,  and  especially  true  is  that  with' 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture;  but  this  is  a  mental  and  moral  prerequisite 
for  the  critic,  a  qualification  which  he  needs  in  order  rightly  to 
enter  on  the  subject  at  alL  It  has  to  do  with  him  subjectively  rather 
than  witb  Bibliod  Criticism  objectively. 

Some,  indeed,  have  placed  Textual  Criticism  as  the  first  in  order 
amongst  theological  studies,  for  how  (they  have  said)  can  we  know 
what  the  contents  of  Scripture  really  are,  unless  we  are  first  sure  as 
to  the  genuine  text  ?  On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  although 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  text  of  any  ancient  author,  and  therefore 
as  to  his  doctrines  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  full 
examination  of  critical  authorities  and  an  accurate  deduction  of  the 
results  of  evidence,  yet  still  it  may,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  all  copies  (unless  they  have  been 
wilfully  fE^Isified)  at  least  a  general  transmission  of  what  the  author 
actually  wrote :  and  thus  he  who  is  able  to  read  the  original  language 
of  an  ancient  author  may  proceed  at  once  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  his  works.  In  thus  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  author's  style,  sentiments,  and  subject,  much  may  be  acquired 
which  is  not  only  useful  for  application  to  the  department  of  Textual 
Criticism,  but  also  much  which  may  be  safely  said  to  be  essential. 

Of  course,  if  at  once  there  is  the  opportunity  of  using  a  text  which 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  has  been  carefully  revised  by  a  competent 
scholar,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better ;  for  in  that  case  we  are  able  to 
use  the  results  of  the  labours  of  others  as  our  own  point  of  departure ; 
and  then  it  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that  our  own  critical  studies 
justify  and  confirm,  or  else  modify,  those  results  which  have  been 
already  used  by  us  in  a  condensed  form :  we  afterwards  learn  the 
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"principles  and  their  application  to  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  text 
rests. 

If  Textual  Criticism  had  been  a  mere  mechanical  application  of 
rules  and  principles,  then  it  would  not  have  been  neeonil  to  enter 
into  an  apprehension  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  writer  to  whose 
works  it  is  applied :  it  is  true  that  in  general  it  has  to  do  with  a  mere 
statement  ot  facts 9  but  these  facts  can  only  be  understood  in  their 
relation  to  the  work  as  an  organic  whole. 

And  thus  to  apph^  properly  critical  evidence  to  the  text  of  Homer 
or  Demosthenes,  it  is  needful  that  these  authors  should  be  themselves 
understood  and  apprehended ;  not,  indeed,  that  we  should  thus  pos- 
sess a  supposed  confidence  of  asserting  what  they  must  have  written, 
but  that  we  may  regard  the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  subject  firom 
the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  more  important  prerequisites  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Criticism  may  point  oiU,  but  which  it  does  not  profess  to  supply,  are, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lanauaffe  of  the  work  under  discussion, 
and  a  proper  acquuntance  with  the  work  itself.  Many  of  those  who 
decry  the  labours  of  Textual  Criticism  in  connection  with  Holy 
Scripture,  do  so  either  from  the  want  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
qualifications. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  criticism,  if  the  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  were  r^arded  as  something  completely  sui 
generis^  as  though  the  common  rules  could  not  apply.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  language,  in  material,  and  in  mode  of 
diffusion,  it  should  differ  essentially  from  all  other  writings.  The 
only  difference  which  the  peculiar  character  of  Holy  Scripture  can 
occasion,  is,  that  its  value  impresses  an  importance  on  the  application 
of  criticism  to  its  text,  incomparably  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
r^ard  to  any  profane  writings. 

Many  have,  indeed,  undertaken  the  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  without  being  properly  and  competently 
furnished  with  the  preliminary  acquaintance  with  criticism  in  general, 
or  with  the  original  language  as  found  in  its  best  and  truest  form* 
They  have  thus  come  to  ^e  sacred  text  without  the  needful  pre* 
paration,  and  thus  the  results  are  in  themselves  imperfect ;  and  even 
dkough  the  range  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  they  may  afterwards 
master  may  be  considerable,  the  original  defect  will  often  prove  a 
hinderance  to  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament,  who  approaches  it  with  the 

one  desire  of  knowing  the  revealed  truth  of  God  in  the  very  tongue 

in  which  it  was  given  forth  by  inspired  apostles  and  evangelists,  will 

not  find  that  his  time  is  misemployed  which  is  occupied  in  gaining  a 

satisfactory  groundwork  of  classical  Greek ;  and  this  can  hardly  be 

insisted  on  too  fully ;  otherwise,  indeed,  he  may  know  all  the  words 

and  sentences  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  he  will  only  know 

them  in  themselves,  and  not  as  a  part  of  that  language  in  which 

grammatical  form  and  the  structure  of  sentences  were  so  remarkably 

developed  as  giving  precision  to  thoughts  expressed  in  words. 

Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
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more  accurate  ascertainment  by  scholars  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  has  a  direct  importance  in  enabling  us  to  know 
with  more  exactitude  (with  a  precision  which  often  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  translation)  what  we  are  taught  in  the  inspired  record  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  some  of  the  scholars  of  former  years 
reganled  their  studies.  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
He  was  one  who  deservedly  occupied  a  high  place  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
And  who,  in  the  classical  texts,  aid  much  to  establish  sound  Greek 
learning.  In  his  Diary  he  shows  the  spirit  with  which  his  mind  was 
filled ;  for  he  made  these  labours  and  studies  subjects  of  continual 
prayer*  And  surely  those  men  who  established  a  definite  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  force  and  usage  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  were  led  of  God  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  render  abiding 
service  to  his  Church.  It  may  be  that  they  but  dimly  apprehended 
what  would,  in  application,  be  the  result  of  tiieir  seemingly  indirect 
studies ;  but  tiiey  were  led  to  pursue  them  in  a  devout  spirit ;  and 
beautiful  is  it  to  see  the  simple  utterance  of  thanksgiving  on  their 
part  when  any  difi&culty  was  satisfactorily  explained,  or  any  point  was 
established.  We  now  know  to  whaty  in  the  providence  oi  God,  aU 
this  was  tending,  and  how  classical  studies  have  placed  divine  truth 
in  a  clearer  and  more  apprehended  light 

One  lesson  may  be  profitably  learned  by  Biblical  students  of  the 
present  day  from  these  classical  scholars  of  former  years.  Let  their 
devout  spirit  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  it  be  distinctly  apprehended 
that  it  is  the  place  of  every  one  who  studies  God's  word,  even  though 
it  be  but  as  to  its  criticism,  and  as  to  what  some  might  term  its 
secular  aspects,  to  look  to  Him  in  prayer  for  that  blessing  which  He 
alone  can  impart,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  real  profit.  A 
right  apprehension  of  the  value  of  Scripture  as  containing  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  of  His  mercy  in  the  atonement  and  redemption 
wrought  out  by  Christ  His  Son,  and  of  the  need  of  His  Spirit  to 
illumine  our  minds,  must  lead  to  a  habit  of  prayer  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  in  any  of  its  aspects.  This  is  not 
to  take  the  place  of  careful  investigation,  but  it  is  thus  that  we  may 
seek  that  our  inquiries  may  be  rightiy  directed,  and  that  the  needed 
diligence,  patience,  and  application  may  be  maintained. 

£i  the  following  pages  it  is  not  presupposed  that  the  readers  are 
other  than  those  who  value  Holy  Scripture,  and  prize  its  doctrines 
as  commonly  held  and  taught  amongst  Protestant  Christians,  who 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  was  based.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  assuming  tiiis,  even  though  doctrinal  questions 
are  not  professedly  discussed,  and  the  authority  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  belong  not  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  study. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  an 
acquiuntance  with  the  New  Testcunent  itself,  having  been  laid  down, 
an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism  has  its  proper  province  before 
it.  The  subjects  of  which  a  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  will 
then  be,  the  peculiarities  of  tiie  language  employed  in  the  work 
itself,  so  far  as  they  aifect  criticism ;    the  history  of  the  text ;  the 
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nature  and  origin  of  various  readings  ;  the  sources  of  criticism  as  found 
in  MSS.  versions  and  early  citations ;  and  then  the  application  of  the 
evidence  so  furnished. 

To  these  subjects  may  properly  be  added,  remarks  on  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  Textual  Criticism  on  questions  of  Scripture  authority 
and  interpretation,  on  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  found 
in  the  New,  and  on  yarious  points,  which  may  seem  to  be  affected  by 
tiie  principles  of  criticism  or  their  application.  Such  remarks  wiU 
serve  as  materials  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  how  far 
criticism  of  the  text  affects  the  New  Testament  as  a  record. 

The  present  writer  may  mention  in  this  place  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  statements  in  the  following  pages  relating  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  In  acting  on  the  liberty 
that  was  accorded  him  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and  correct 
statement  of  those  subjects  which  are  of  real  utility  in  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Biblical  student.  He  has  not  sought  to  give  any  undue 
prominence  to  his  own  opinions,  but  has  rauier  desired  to  gather 
together  the  facts,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  light  as  may  give  the 
reader  the  grounds  on  which  opinions  may  be  formed. 

Although  questions  of  interpretation  and  of  Scripture  authority 
are  not  formally  discussed  here^  it  is  proper  for  the  writer  to  state 
distinctiy  that  he  believes  that  tiie  true  point  of  view  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  ought  to  be  regarded  is,  that  it  is  such  a  record  as  God 
has  willed  should  be  given  forth  for  our  instruction  in  all  ages  ;  and 
that  as  it  proceeded  rrom  the  original  writers,  it  was  in  all  its  parts, 
whether  such  parts  be  revelations  or  the  record  of  known  facts,  so  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  be  His  Holy  Word,  even  as  He  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  that  it  should  be.  This  authority  it 
claims :  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  treat  but  of  the  external  facts 
relating  to  its  text  should  be  definite  in  informing  those  for  whom 
they  write,  how  far  they  maintain  the  plenary  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scripture. 

Biblical  study  is  a  field  in  which  the  labour  bestowed  is  amply 
rewarded :  and  as  discussions  are  continually  arising  which  can  only 
be  met  satisfactorily  by  a  competent  acquaintance  with  Textual 
Criticism,  it  behoves  those  who  really  love  and  value  Holy  Scripture 
as  the  record  of  God,  that  they  be  not  mere  perfunctory  students 
in  this  department.  This  country  was  once  the  field  in  which  such 
studies  pre-eminently  flourished: — the  names  of  Usher,  Walton, 
Mill,  and  Bentiey  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Biblical  labours  of  that  century  in  which  Textual  Criticism  found 
here  its  cherished  home.  If  we  value  tiie  labours  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  and  honour  their  memory,  it  should  be  an  incentive  to 
us  to  attend  ourselves  to  this  same  department  of  Biblical  knowledge. 

** yalpsT  oKovovTSfy  orrav  ti9  hrcuvjf  rovs  irpoyovovs  vfjL&v  Koi  ra 

mnrparfpiva  iKslvo^  Su^if)  ical  ra  rpoiraia  TJyp'  vop^Q^s  rolvw  ravr 
opoustveu  roifB   Trpoyivovs  vfi&v  oirx,  ^^^  davfiat^rfr    axna  Oewpovvrss 
fiovovy  a\X'  tva  xcol  fUfirjaOs  raf  r&v  avaOitrrwp  apsrd?/'  (Demosth. 
imip  T^9  *PoBiw  iKsvOiplas,  sub  fin.) 
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CHAR  IL 

THE  LANQUAQB  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  langucige  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  those  points 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  which  are  found  between  the  Greek  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  that  of  other  writers  in  the  same 
or  previous  ages. 

The  reason  why  the  New  Testament  writers  should  have,  under 
divine  guidance  and  inspiration,  employed  the  Greek  tongue  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  The  intention  of  6od  now  was  to  give  forth 
a  revelation,  not  confined  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  particular 
people,  who  were  peculiarly  the  depositaries  of  divine  truth,  but 
that  which  was  intended  for  the  lost  children  of  men  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  Just  as  the  gospel  was  commanded  to  be  preached,  as 
God's  message  of  salvation  to  sinners  through  faith  in  t^e  Saviour's 
sacrifice,  to  ul  nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  so  too  the  written 
Scripture  of  the  New  Testament  was  equally  intended  to  go  forth 
for  the  instruction  of  all  whose  ears  and  hearts  should  be  opened  to 
receive  the  teaching  thus  communicated  and  thus  recorded  for  after 
ages. 

Thus  then  it  was  in  accordance  both  with  the  divine  wisdom  and 
even  with  what  man  would  have  felt  to  be  fitting,  that  a  language  of 
wide  extent  as  to  use  should  be  employed.  For  thus  the  written 
record  of  God's  truth  became  so  much  the  more  accessible  to  the 
many.  And  thus  Greek  was  the  language  to  be  employed;  for 
this  tongue  was  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent  difiused  far  more 
than  any  other  throughout  the  civilised  earth.  There  was  also  a 
fitness  in  the  language,  being  one  of  high  cultivation  and  flexibility, 
in  which  shades  of  thought  were  well  and  accurately  defined,  and 
which  had  been  so  cultivated  that  it  would  ever  demand  attention 
amongst  the  civilised  races  of  men.  These  qualities  were  so  pecu- 
liarly combined  in  the  Greek  language,  that  the  means  by  which  it 
had  become  difiused  throughout  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
civilised  earth  must  be  regarded  as  specially  ordered  by  God,  with 
reference  to  His  own  purpose  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  giving  forth  of  this  part  of 
the  written  Word. 

How  had  this  been  accomplished  ?  How  had  the  Greek  tongue 
burst  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  had  once  been  confined,  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  spread  itself  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  E^ypt,  and  other  eastern  lands;  and  how,  even  in  Italy 
in  general,  and  Kome  itself,  had  it  become  amongst  all  the  educated 
weU  known  and  familiar?  A  few  words  in  reply  to  those  questions 
will  bring  the  subject  clearly  before  us,  and  will  show  that 
l)efore  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  Greek,  nations  of 
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Cfreek'  readers  had  been  prepared,  by  whom  it  should  be  read  and 
used. 

Many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  .Slolian,  Ionian, 
and  Dorian  colonies  had  spread  the  Hellenic  language  far  beyond  the 
r^ons  in .  which  it  had  previously  been  spoken :  and  as  these 
ook>nies  were  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  planted  in  lands  inferior 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  to  the  Hellemc  race,  each  became  a  spot 
not  only  preserving  its  Grecian  tone  of  feeling  and  tongue,  but  dso 
a  centre  from  which  in  some  measure  these  things  were  diffused. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  Grecian  cities  might  well  be 
deemed  the  rivak  of  those  which  had  been  their  elder  sisters  on  the 
European  shores.  And  even  in  literary  eminence,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Herodotus,  '^  the  father  of  history,**  as  his  own  race 
termed  him,  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  Dorian  by  birtii  and  citizenship^ 
but  Ionian  by  dialect 

In  the  literary  eminence  of  Greece  in  the  fourtii  and  fifth  centuries 
B.C.,  Athens  took  tiie  first  place;  and  tiiis  fact  had  this  measure  of 
importance,  tiiat  it  caused  tiie  dialectic  forms  of  Athens  to  be  imitated 
in  a  general  manner  in  the  more  diffused  period  of  the  history  of  that 
tongue.  Thucydides,  iEschylus,  and  the  other  dramatists,  tiie  Attic 
orators,  and  Plato  impressed  a  character  on  the  tongue  which  tiiey 
employed,  which  afterwards  had  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  tiiose  who 
used  it,  and  which  may  still  be  observed  in  the  language  which  tiie 
Greeks  now  speak  after  all  the  changes  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years. 

It  was  important  that  Attic  supremacy  of  dialect  should  have 
preceded  tiie  wide  diffusion  of  the  language ;  for  had  tiiis  not  been 
so,  the  outflowing  of  the  Gredan  population  and  the  Grecian  tongue 
would  have  resiuted  in  dialectic  distinctions  of  various  kinds,  takii^ 
root  in  various  regions ;  and  thus,  tiiose  who  adopted  {he  Hellenio 
q>eech,  instead  of  possessing  a  common  dialect,  would  have  used 
forms  differing  at  first,  and  differing  still  more  in  each  successive 
generation.  This  woidd  certainly  have  been  the  result;  for  the 
Greek  tongue,  adopted  in  its  varying  forms  of  dialect  as  spoken  at 
home,  by  peoples  of  less  keen  perceptions,  and  less  exercised  tones 
of  thought,  would,  of  necessity,  have  diverged  more  and  more ;  pro- 
ducing, not  the  diffusion  of  one  noble  language,  but  tiie  formation  of 
a  family  of  languages,  bearing  merely  such  traces  of  their  origin  as 
would,  to  the  ear  of  the  polished  scholar,  contrast  pidnfully  witii  the 
refined  exactness  of  that  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

After  Athens  had  gtdned  and  maintained  her  literary  preemi- 
nence, the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  Greece  arose.  The  kings 
of  Macedon  were  themselves  of  Hellenic  blood,  and  this  was,  on 
many  occasions,  a  subject  of  boast  to  them  when  brought  into  con* 
nection  with  the  Grecian  states  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 
The  Greeks  r^arded  the  Macedonians  as  being  beyond  the  Hellenic 
pale,  and  thus,  the  claim  of  tiie  ruling  house  was  one  which  separated 
them  as  to  race  and  feeling  from  tiieir  subjects.  There  are  instances, 
before  the  days  of  Philip,  of  Macedonian  sovereigns  patronising  the 
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literarj  men  of  Greece ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  sought  to  lead  the  Macedonians  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  arts 
of  civilisation  which  in  Greece  ^oper  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  cultdvated  language.  The  Hellenic  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
donian rulers  was  in  the  case  of  Philip  materially  strengthened  by 
his  Grecian  education  at  Thebes ;  and  tlius  the  fashionable  dialect  of 
his  court  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  which  had  become  the 
popular  literary  dialect. 

Thus,  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonians  of  the 
higher  classes  at  least  had  learned  from  Athens :  and  even  if  some 
of  the  elegancies  and  proprieties  had  been  impaired,  it  was  patent  to 
all  in  what  school  they  had  studied.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
gave  a  new  extension  and  eneigy  of  life  to  this  speech ;  and  wherever 
his  successors  bore  sway,  the  Greek  tongue,  in  a  form  based  on  the 
Attic  dialect,  obtained  a  footing,  firmly  established  and  long  con- 
tinued. In  the  capitals  of  states,  and  ouier  large  cities,  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  and  with  the  officials  of  government,  Greek,  in  the 
form  of  the  common  dialect,  had  become  the  proper  and  habitual  lan- 
guage. No  doubt  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries  retained 
their  own  languages  also ;  but  this  does  not  impugn  the  fact  that 
Greek  had  estabhshed  itself,  not  as  a  temporary  sojourner,  but  as  a 
settled  occupant  of  the  same  regions. 

The  Attic  oriffin  of  the  commok  dialect  has  been  already 
mentioned;  wherein  it  differs  from  pure  Attic,  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

"  Its  staple  was  of  Attic  texture,  but  it  differed  from  that  variety 
of  the  language  in  several  nudn  respects :  it  was  divested  of  certain 
forms,  especially  Attic,  such  as  might  be  termed  provincialisms,  if 
the  idea  of  vulgarity  were  not  associated  with  the  word ;  it  employed 
certain  words,  where  the  speech  of  Athens  would,  with  the  same 
meaning,  have  substituted  others,  either  quite  distinct,  or  differing 
from  them  in  some  point  of  structure ;  and  it  admitted  some  forms 
or  words  belonging  to  other  dialects,  or  which,  though  of  ancient 
use,  had  for  a  time  disappeared,  at  least  in  Attic  Greek.  Besides, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  classical  tyj)e  could  not  be  sustained 
in  rigid  purity ;  because  it  came  in  collision  with  people  who,  taken 
in  the  mass,  possessed  not  the  exquisitely  acute  perception  and 
severe  taste  of  the  extraordinary  commumty  among  whom  it  had 
its  birth.  •  •  •  The  Common  Dialect,  technically  so  called,  was 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  SeleucidsB  and  the  LagidsB,  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  and  Tarsus,  of  the  educated  Roman,  of  Philo,  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  Origen,  Chrysostom."  ^ 

Thus,  by  the  supremacy  of  Macedon  in  Greece,  and  then  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  diffusion  was  effected  of  such  a  tongue 
as  should  facilitate  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  amongst  Gentiles, 
and  which  should  cause  that  the  new  revelation  of  divine  truth,  which 
God  was  about  to  give  forth  for  a  permanent  record,  should  be  the 

>  A  TreAtise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,  hj  the  Ber.  T.  S.  Green, 
M.A^pp.  8—5. 
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more  extensiyely  used  with  familiarity  by  thoae  amongst  whom  it 
was  primarily  circulated. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  East  merely  had 
been  affected  by  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  tongue :  to  say  nothing 
of  Southern  Itely^  where  the  early  colonies  had  implanted  Hellenic 
institutions  and  forms  of  speech^  BoME,  the  mistress  of  the  civilised 
•earthy  had,  at  the  Christian  era,  become  familiar  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Greece.  Not  only  had  the  imperial  metropolis 
attracted  vast  multitudes  from  among  the  Greek-speaking  nations, 
but  the  Latins  themselves  so  cultivated  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
models  and  masters  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  that  to  them 
the  Greek  language  was  just  as  suited  for  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation as  was  their  own  vernacular  Latin. 

And  the  Boman,  who  deemed  that  his  vocation  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations,  was  iain  to  employ  the  Greek  tongue  as  that  by 
which  he  could  throughout  the  East  communicate  with  the  provincials. 
The  Latin  language  was  wholly  unsuccessful  as  to  any  efforts  to  take 
root  in  a  soil  where  Greek  had  preceded  it.  Thus  Cicero  truthfully 
sud,  as  to  tiie  difiusion  of  the  two  languages,  ^*  Gr^ca  kguntur  in 
onmibus  fere  gentibus :  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continen- 
tur.**     (Pro  Arch.  10.) 

But  even  though  the  fact  be  admitted  and  known  that  there  was  a 
fitness  in  the  New  Testament  having  been  written  in  Greek,  for  the 
use  of  Gentiles^  the  question  must  arise.  How  far  could  this  be 
suited  to  the  Jews  f  They  too  had  to  do  with  the  gospel ;  for  to 
them  it  was  commanded  to  be  first  preached ;  and  thus  the  written 
record  of  that  gospel  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  to  be 
suited  also  to  them.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  is  all  that  may  be 
needed  in  this  place ;  tiie  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
may  be  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  most  of  them  written  after  the 
time  when  the  Jews  had  refected  the  gospel,  both  as  a  nation,  and 
also  as  far  as  any  united  body  amongst  tiiem  was  concerned ;  and 
thus  in  the  written  record  Gentiles  were  especially  to  be  considered. 
Also  many  of  the  books  gathered  in  the  collection  called  tiie  New 
Testament  were  addressed  to  communities  which  consisted  either  of 
converted  Gentiles  entirely,  or  else  with  an  admixture  of  Jews  by 
nation,  but  who,  by  residence  out  of  the  land  of  their  fatiiers,  had 
become  Hellenized  as  to  tiieir  language.  And,  farther,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  and  tiie 
New  Testament  books  were  first  written,  the  portion  of  tiie  house  of 
Israel  who  were  settied  in  various  countries  was  very  great ;  and 
such  had  long  been  accustomed  to  use  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
LXX.  version  of  tiie  Old  Testament 

Li  regarding  the  diffusion  of  Greek  as  a  providential  ordering  of 
God,  to  prepare  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  not  witiiout  significance  tiiat  tiie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under 
Titus  took  place  so  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament, 
j(mi  indeed  before  dl  the  books  had  been  penned,)  tiiat  if  tiiis  record 
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had  been  given  forth  either  in  the  ancient  Hebrew^  like  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  the  Sjro-Chaldaic,  which  had  become  y^^acnlar  r 
(under  the  name  of  Hebrew)  amongst  those  residing  in  Palestine,  it 
would  have  been  an  arrangement  tending  in  very  little  measure  for 
permanent  or  general  utility* .  How  far  a  temporary  need  amongst 
the  believers  m>m  the  House  of  Israel  was  met  by  the  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  may  be  considered  elsewhere  when  the  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  is  examined. 


CHAP.  m. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT   GREEK. 

We  may  plainly  see  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  make  it 
fitting  that  Greek  should  be  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  next  points  for  examination 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  style  of  the  writers,  to  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  idioms  to  which  their  minds 
were  accustomed,  or  modes  of  thought  arising  from  the  subjects  on 
which  they  wrote. 

Any  work  or  works  may  be  examined  on  three  aspects  as  to  its 
style  and  language,  (L),  with  regard  to  the  words  employed,  or  (as 
it  might  be  termed)  lexicographically  ;  (ii.),  as  to  the  use  of  forma 
and  constructions,  ^ramma//ea%;  and(iii.),a8  to  the  phraseology,  in- 
cluding form  of  sentences,  and  modes  of  expression  arising  from  the 
character  of  thought,  or  from  the  subject  matter  on  which  the  writer 
is  engaged. 

Thus  a  work  may  be  written  in  a  certain  known  language,  —  the 
words  may  be  such  as  wholly  belong  to  it  (or  there  may  be  certain 
foreign  aomixtures) ;  but  still  the  question  would  remiun,  whether 
the  use  of  grammatical  forms  is  such  that  the  laws  of  correct  usage  in 
the  language  in  question  might  or  might  not  have  been  observed ; 
and  besides  these  two  points  would  always  rem^  to  be  considered 
the  writer's  phraseology.  For  it  might  so  happen  that  the  lexicography 
and  grammar  had  nothing  peculiar,  while  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  K)rm  of  expression  were  something  by  no  means  customary ;  and 
this  might  be  the  case  even  though  no  obscurity  or  ambiguity  was 
occasioned  in  result.  This  remark  bears  especiaUy  on  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  peculiarities  which  the  diction  presents  have  far 
more  to  do  with  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  than  with  either 
lexicography  or  simple  grammar. 

These  three  subjects  must  then  be  considered  in  their  order. 

I.  Lexicogbapht.  —  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  its 
general  form  the  Common  Dialect,  tcotyti  hiAksKros^  which  was  esta- 
blished in  a  kind  of  general  use  at  the  Christian  era :  the  basis  of 
which  was  (as  has  been  said)  the  Attic,  but  with  by  no  means  a 
thorough  retention  of  its  purity ;  and  thus  we  might  expect  to  find 
im  admixture  of  words  not  Attic  in  form,  whether  they  had  been 
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introduced  from  the  other  old  dialects,  or  whether  thej  were  of  Liter 
growth. 

The  following  have  been  given  as  examples  of  the  lexicography  of 
the  common  Greek  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  as  comprising 
words  and  forms  of  words  which  had  belonged  to  all  the  old  dialects.^ 

Attiinsms,  snch  as  voXo^,  o  <tkotos,  aaro?,  ^10X17,  0X1^6(0,  nrpviAva^ 
tkttof.  Doricisms  vid^  (for  irti^ai)^  tcKlfiavosy  17  Xifios,  to  which 
some  have  added  ^ota,  James  iv.  14.,  taking  the  word  not  from  woiof» 
bot  as  identical  with  ^0/17  or  ttoo.  lonicisms,  yorfyv^,  pi]<ra(»,  '^pv^f* 
paBfios,  aKopnrCfyLVy  aparjv.  To  both  the  Ionic  and  Doric  belongs  ^uoi 
in  an  intransitive  sense.  irapefil36\jf  and  f>vfMj  have  been  described 
as  Macedonian  words. 

Besides  words  which  had  once  been  appropriated  to  particular 
dialects,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  old  words  with  new  meanings 
or  shades  of  meaning;  such  as  TrapafcaXka,  to  beseech;  wcuSeva),  to 
chastise;  ev^optor^,  to  oive  thanks;  avatcklvtOy  ayairlTrrco,  avajcHfuu^  to 
lie  or  recline  at  table;  airoKplvofun^  to  answer;  cunCKtyto^  to  gainsay  ; 
chrarraaaofuu^  to  renounce;  avyxpivta,  to  compare;  ialpMv^  icufioviov 
in  the  sense  of  an  evil  spirit  or  dasmon;  ^Xov^  a  living  tree; 
aya4TTpo<l>i]f  mode  of  life  ;  ics<f)aXi9f  a  volume^  roll  of  a  book  ;  eifirxfipMiv^ 
a  person  of  distinction  ;  oi^piop,  wages  ;  in^iipuiVy  fish  ;  ipnrfoficu^  to 
miter;  trspuTTrdofiaty  to  be  distracted  with  cares;  irr&pLa^  a  corpse; 
<r)(p\rjy  a  schooL 

Also  words  or  forms  of  words  which  in  the  older  Greek  had  been 
of  rare  or  poetical  use,  but  had  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  language 
of  common  life;  such  as  aif0BPTi<»,  figaovv/cTuw,  aXdXfiT09,  loOtfais^ 
fipsyof. 

manj  words  received  a  new,  and  in  general,  a  lengthened  form ; 
such  as  pLSTOucsalay  hcsala^  avdOsfia  (avdfffffui)^  ysvioia  (^ysvi0\ia)y 
y\xMr(TOKOiijoi»  (yK^atroKopaiov)^  S/ardKa^  (iroKat),  tyOss  {yOifi)^  i^cnriva 
(l{a7rtM7*),  alrrjfJLa  (alrrfaif^  ^sOofia  f ^rfSof),  cnravrrfoi?  {airavTripLa)^ 
savvnats  (/cavyr/fiaU  \v)(p(a  {kvyyloif)^  omraala  (Sr^ut\  ^  opK^o/uxrla, 
fuauairoSoa-la  {juavoioaia)^  KOvyTjcif  {jcavyri)^  avyicvp(a  (<rvy/cvprjai,9\ 
Svfmrripiov  (jSvasvrspla^  fieXla-aio?  (jAsKurastoij^  airoorcuria  {airotrra^ 
aif),  fiacrtKuroa  (BcurlXua)^  itcyyi^  (iiv;^^),  arq/eafy  cLpyos,  declined 
as  an  adjective  ot  three  terminations,  vocaoiy  yoaxrid  (ysooooly  veoa'oid)^ 
weraofjuu  {irirofiaC),  oikoBo/jli]  (oucoS6/jLrf<n9,  oUoSofivjfiaX  ovuBurfioff  , 
i^uirvl^  (a<f>v7nfi^)y  pavrO^to  {paivfo\  Ss/earoto  (BeKarswai),  dporptda} 
{ap6oal)y  fiifikaplSiov  (BifiXJBioVy  fiiffKiSdpuni)^  iarrdpiovy  '^vxlo^  d^^)* 
rapsiov  {rafuttiov),  viteof  {yucrj)^  vovdeoia  (yovOiTrfaii)^  Karairovrl^to 
{Korannnn-oei),  fjLoi^'vaKUy  '^idvpurnis ;  also  verbal  forms  in  co  pure  in- 
stead of  the  termination  in  -fii^  such  as  oiivvfo  for  Sfwvfu;  ^vpdta 
(hpiooi),  fiapki)  for  fiapvvo}^  aap6(a  for  aalpm^  ypXito  for  ypKooiiau 
Besides  these  and  other  similar  examples  there  may  be  noticed  a 
peculiar  use  of  certain  words,  and  at  times  a  preference  for  dimi- 
nutives instead  of  the  common  term. 

Not  a  few  new  words  were  formed,  espedally  by  composition ;  such 

'  These  mre  taken  almoet  entirely  fh>m  Winer's  Grammatik  des  Neatestamentlichen 
8pnieliidiotii«»  5th  ed.  1844,  p.  26.  9eq, 


'/ 
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Yifl  aiCKxnpiQVtrv(Ticairos^  dv0poiyrrdpe(rfco9^  fiopoifOaXfioff  arfsvsaXoyrjTOs] 
aifAaTe/cxyaiai  ZiKCUOKpuria^  avTOfjJrpiOP,  KaKonroii(o^  ahmcLKoiyrl^fDy  av^ 
riXvTpoVf  iKfiv/crrjpl^QDy  aki/cropo^vlay  a7roKe<l>a\l^a}y  amairoKpivofuUy 
i^ovOeviwf  iKKCUckoy  evBotcia>,  ofioui^eoy  dya0ovpyia>y  ar/affaxrvptf,  Sui^ 
a/copiri^ta,  iy/cpargvo/juUy  olfcoSsaworrj^,  ol/coBeiTTroTico,  XtjOoffoXio),  irpOKT* 
ifxiryiov,  \07ta,  Kpd/3ffaT09  (or  as  in  many  MSS.  icpdffaTros)^  ireirolBfiaiSy 
pacify  (nrlXof,  fidfififjy  ofypUXaioB,  Ka/ifjLvaOf  aiaypoTri?^  ir/vorrjs^  drywrr)9, 
i7rsvSvTrf9f  iicriviiay  ireKsKiXfi^^  airapadarof.  The  substantiYes  in  -fjLa 
fonn  a  numerous  class  of  tiiose  added  to  the  language;  such  as^ 
KaraKvfULy  avTo/iroSofUiy  KaTopdotfjuif  painafiay  yiyvrjfuiy  IxTponfiay  tia-- 
irruTfia ;  so  also  do  those  compound^  with  axw,  such  as  avfifiadrjrnj^, 
and  avfiiroKlTqs ;  and  adjectives  in  —lvos,  as  op0ptvo9,  6yjnvo9,  irpdiivo?, 
KadrffispiVosy  6(rTpaKii*09  \  also  verbs  in  -oai  and  -iXto^  as  aucucaivoo), 
d(f>inrp6u>y  BoXioeOy  i^ovBevotD  aOsvofOy  opdplfyny  Ssir/fiari^ayy  Osarpl^^ 
t^vKxLKlfy),  Adverbs,  such  as  TravroTgC&aTraKroy,  iKcurrore),  iraiStoOsv, 
Ka0d}9y  iravocKL  To  these  later  words  it  may  be  added,  that  such 
later  compounds  as  KaXcmoUa)  took  the  place  of  older  expressions  (as 
in  this  case  koXjov  iroiim)  which  had  formerly  been  in  use. 

There  were  also  foreign  words  introduced  at  times  into  the  later 
language ;  and  of  these  we  might  of  course  expect  to  find  the  number 
greater  in  any  writings  which  from  any  cause  had  at  all  a  provincial 
character.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  Syro-Chaldaic 
wordsy  which  generally  occur  in  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  cited  or  in- 
troduced by  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  TaXidd  kov/jU  (or  Kovfjb) ;  yfXl 
TjXiy  \a/m  aa^axSavel;  and  Mapdv  add.  In  other  cases  these  words 
had  been  adopted  in  the  form  of  the  common  Greek  employed,  and 
thus  they  were  used  as  being  significant  to  those  to  whom  the  New 
Testament  was  first  addressed.  To  this  latter  class  of  expressions 
belong  dp^dy  fuifjuova^  fuLKo, 

The  intercourse  of  the  provincials  in  the  East  with  their  Roman 
rulers  had  some  efiect  in  introducing  Latin  words;  these  were 
mostly  technical  terms,  or  the  names  of  such  things  as  the  Latina 
had  introduced  with  their  arms  and  government.  The  following  have 
been  specified :  —  dcaapvov  (from  the  Latin  assarius,  a  coin  less  in 
value  than  one  farthing\  Matt  x.  29. ;  Luke  xii.  6.  fajvco9  {cen8tis\ 
Matt  xviL  25.  KevrupUov  (centurio).  Mar.  xv.  39.  44,  45.  KoXtovui 
(colonia).  Acts.  xvL  12.  KouaraySla  {custodian  as  a  guard  of  soldiers), 
Matt  xxviL  65 ^  66.,  xxviiL  11.  ZrjvdpL09  (denarius y  the  Roman 
penny),  Luke  viL  41.  <f>payi\Xiop  {Jlagellum\  John  ii.  15. ;  hence 
comes  the  verb  <f>payeXX6a)y  to  scourge  with  wldps.  Matt  xxvii.  26. ; 
Mark  xv.  15.  'loOoroy  (JustiiSy  a  Latin  word  used  as  a  surname). 
X«7«cii/,  or,  as  in  some  MSS.  T^uov  {legio\  Matt  xxvi.  53. ;  Mark 
v.  9.  tcoSpdpTr}9  (quadrans),  Matt  v.  26.  \1fiefyr1v09  QibertinuSy  a 
freed  man,  used  almost  as  a  proper  name).  Acts  vL  9.  Xiinrtov 
(linteum),  John  xiii.  4.  fjuuceKXjov  {macellum)y  1  Cor.  x.  25.  p^fi^pdva 
{membrana)y  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  /liXiop  (milley  the  Soman  mile  of  a 
thousand  paces\  ^8<rnf9  (sextariusy  a  pot  containing  a  certain 
quantity).  Mart.  viL  4.  8.  Trpavrfopiov  (prcetorium).  Matt  xxviL 
27.  (this  word  when  used  in  connection  with  the  city  of  Rome  had 
apparently  another  meaning  (Phil.  L  13.),  probably  the  quarters  of  the 
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pTsetorian  griardiB).  aifwcipdiov  (semicinctium)^  Acts  xix.  12.  trucdpiof 
(tieariiui).  Acts  xxL  38.  aovBapiov  (sudarium)^  Luke  xix.  20.  airs* 
Kovkdrmp  {speculator,  used  of  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner), 
Mark  vi  27.  rafiipvd  (taberna).  Acts  xxviiL  15.  t/tXo*  (titulus), 
John  XIX.  19,  20. 

Tbeae  lexicographical  peculiarities  present  no  real  difficulty ;  thej 
are  onlr  of  importance  as  showing  the  pJiase  of  the  coomion  dialect 
of  the  Greek  which  the  New  Testament  writings  exhibit.  In  general 
the  words  which  are  brought  forward  as  new  are  so  thoroughly  formed 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  that  there  is  not  die  slightest  difficulty 
as  to  their  full  sense  ara  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  they  were, 
in  general,  words  in  use  in  common  life,  which  the  sacred  writers 
adopted.  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  words  not  previously  oc- 
curring in  Greek,  the  same  means  must  be  employed  as  we  should 
use  with  regard  to  profane  authors ;  the  usual  philological  principles 
must  be  carried  out,  and  the  usual  aids  employed.  Etymology,  form, 
and  use  (as  gathered  from  the  context)  have  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  elsewhere,  their  determining  value  as  to  the  sense  of  a  word; 
whether  it  be  employed  in  a  derivatiye  ngnification  (secunda  intentio) 
must  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  history  as  far  as 
can  be  traced  of  the  particular  word  itself.  It  is  wdl  to  observe  in 
this  place  that  there  are  words  of  classical  usage  which  the  New 
Testament  has  appropriated  to  meanings  very  different  to  those  which 
they  had  previously  borne :  they  have  been  adopted  as  the  exponents 
of  new  ideas  or  of  such  as  have  received  a  new  development;  and 
thus  their  force  and  bearing  would  be  altogether  impaired  if  the  op- 
propriated  meaning  were  excluded  from  our  thoughts,  imd  the  former 
classical  signification  were  aloju  regarded.  Usage  has  in  such  cases  a 
value  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  wiw  regard  to  such  terms  it  will  be 
found  very  of^n  that  the  New  Testament  itself  supplies  such  a  defi- 
nition or  explanation  as  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  Such  appropriated 
words  are  often  those  which  are  employed  to  denote  some  new 
thought,  for  which  either  a  new  word  must  have  been  formed  or  an 
old  one  applied  to  a  different  use.  Also  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  other  writings,  words  are  used  in  technical  senses ;  and  this,  too, 
is  the  case  with  many  which  are  also  employed  in  a  general  and  non- 
appropriated signification. 

Some  of  the  words  which  have  been  mentioned  above  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  general,  however,  they  are  such  as  rest  on  grounds  of 
absolute  certainty. 

n.  Grammatical  pechliabities.  —  These  may  be  considered 
as  relating  either  to  forms  of  word,  or  grammatical  characteristics. 

The  peculiarities  as  to  grammatical /(wm*  are  not  many ;  there  are 
eertain  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  were  rare  in  the  earlier 
Grreek,  but  which  were  adopted  in  the  later  language.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  such  forms  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  any  question  of 
meaning  or  interpretation :  the^ac^  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  has 
its  interest  as  a  point  of  philology ;  it  is  also  of  value  as  part  of  the 
form  and  colouring  of  the  New  Testament  diction.     Perhaps  few,  if 
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any>  of  these  forms  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament, 
but  at  least  there  are  some,  the  universality  or  frequency  of  which  ki 
the  inspired  writers  is  worthy  of  note. 

But  besides  peculiarities  of  forms  and  inflections^  there  are  in  the 
New  Testament  Greek  remarkable  defects  in  the  non'occurrence  of 
those  forms  which  are  habitual  in  classical  Greek ;  and  this  goes  very 
far  beyond  what  is  met  with  in  other  works  belonging  to  the  common 
dialect  in  that  age.  With  this  is  connected  the  non-occurrence  of 
certain  words ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  not 
more  or  less  of  disuse  of  that  array  of  particles  which,  in  the 
models  of  good  Greek  writing,  have  a  force  and  beauty  which  is 
felt  most  oy  contrast  when  its  absence  is  detected.  Not  that 
omissions  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  connected  with  ambiguity  of 
thought  or  expression ;  for  so  far  as  they  are  needed  (or  such  purposes, 
the  New  Testament  has  them :  their  presence,  however,  in  ordinary 
use,  gives  a  flexibility  to  the  moulding  of  sentences,  which  a  reader 
accustomed  to  the  classic  usages  of  the  tongue  must  miss  in  such 
Greek  as  we  are  now  considering :  this  comparatively  rare  occuri-ence 
of  certain  particles  is  similar  m  kind  to  the  absence  of  particular 
forms. 

The  following  have  been  given  as  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  later  Greek  found  in  the  New  Testament,  both  as  to  the  forms 
which  it  presents,  and  those  which  do  not  occur.  Such  genitives 
as  * A/orro,  a-aravcty  (instead  of  the  termination  in  -ov) ;  vot  for  w5 ; 
TO  irXovTos  instead  of  o  ttXoOto^  ;  Bvo  used  in  the  genitive  as  inde- 
clinable; the  absence  of  the  dual  number;  contractions  such  as 
^Affre/Jbdf  from  * ApTSfiiScopoSf  Arjfias  from  ArjfjJrpio^  or  Ai^fiapxo9,  &c. 
The  interchange  of  the  terminations  of  the  second  Aorist  with  that 
of  the  first  Aorist,  such  as  slBavy  eipav  (so  also  in  the  LXX.),  ijjkffaTSy 
hreaa,  avevpav,  TrapekdarfiD  (as  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament),  iyvtoKav  instead  of  iyvoi>Ka<n\  iSdkiova'av  for  iSoTuovp; 
Kaxrxaacu  for  Kavxo> ;  &»»?  for  iobf ;  fj/jLsda  for  fjfiev.  The  rare  oc- 
currence of  the  optative ;  the  construction  of  tva  with  the  present ; 
the  weakened  force  of  tva  in  phrases  such  as  6s\a)  tva ;  also  preposi- 
tions with  adverbs.'  To  these  may  be  added  forms  to  which  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  except  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  such  as  the  doubled  augment  of  compound  verbs,  as 
aTrsKaTeardOffy  or  even  trebled  as  ^ve^0f)<Tav ;  the  future  tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  as  tva  Sdxrrj,  tva  Katjdij<r<DfjLai ;  also  forms  of  the 
later  Greek  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted 
of  late  years  by  critical  editors,  such  as  the  retention  of  fi  before  a 
labial  in  the  flection  of  Xa/i/3aMo,  e.g.  Xi^fiy^irat;  the  strenthening  of 
a  syllable  by  the  insertion  of  a  letter,  as  i/c)(yw6fisvoVy  cnroKriwuv ; 
inflections  such  as  fmyaiprii  accusatives  such  as  aaripav.  There 
are  also  flexions  of  verbs  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid ; 
in  which  those  terminating  in  -a>  pure  seem  to  adopt  forms  taken 
from  some  other  class  of  those  which  are  contracted.  Thus  in  good 
MSS.  VIK0VV7I,  occurs  where  the  common  text  has  the  ordinary  form 

'  De  Wctte,  Einleitong  (5th  ed.  §  6.  6.) 
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jnseSum ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  vuccud  assumed  in  flexion,  at  least, 
forms  taken  as  if  from  a  verb  vuc^.  So  too  in  Matt  vi.  28.  where 
tlie  common  text  has  tcom-i^^  recent  editors  have  adopted  the  plural 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds;  but  they  have  given  this  in  the 
regular  form  from  Mrmda,  Korm&o'iv;  whereas  in  B.  (the  Codex  Vati- 
canus)  and  other  authorities  of  high  character,  the  actually  occurring 
form  is  tconriowrw :  and  this  Xt  is  which  on  the  ground  of  authority 
should  be  adopted  (as  if  from  KonrUm).  The  adoption  or  rejection  of 
such  forms  must  always  depend  on  the  weight  of  authority  in  each 
case*  They  are  only  of  importance  in  this  place  as  belonging  to  the 
enumeration  of  those  particulars  in  which  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  differs  from  that  ordinarily  in  use. 

The  whole  subject  of  grammatical  characteristics  is  of  far  higher 
importance  than  diat  of  mere  forms  of  words ;  for  this  involyes  the 
question  whether  the  force  and  meaning  of  tenses,  moods,  cases,  &c 
as  fixed  by  the  common  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  will  apply 
to  the  New  Testament;  whether,  in  other  words,  we  must  suppose 
^at  the  sacred  writers,  employing  a  remarkable  definite  tongue,  but 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  diction,  carried  their  differences  from 
the  common  use  of  language  so  far  that  the  rules  of  construction  will 
not  iq)ply  at  all,  or  must  be  modified  essentially,  and  not  merely  in 
circumstantial  details.  On  this  question  much  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend.  The 
real  object  of  all  New  Testament  grammar  (as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Greek  in  a  general  sense)  is  to  show  how  far  the  common 
application  of  rules  of  syntax  requires  to  be  modified  when  the  New 
Testament  is  the  special  subject  of  consideration.  The  necessity  of 
investigating  this  point  arose  out  of  the  proved  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek  in  many  particulars,  for  some  seem  to  have 
carried  this  thought  so  far  that  they  have  maintained  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  not  bound  by  any  precise  grammatical  laws.  If  this  had 
been  the  case,  how  hopeless  would  have  been  the  task  of  examining 
what  they  wrote  with  the  endeavour  to  understand  what  it  teaches. 
And  if  we  receive  Holy  Scripture  as  the  inspired  record  of  that 
truth  which  it  was  fitting  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  impart,  and  im- 
portant or  essential  for  man  to  know,  an  hypothesis  would  be  indeed 
strange  which  left  men  in  such  a  state  as  to  what  had  been  taught, 
that  each  would  need  for  himself  an  objective  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  merely  the  subjective  application  of  what  has  been 
already  recorded. 

A  satisfactory  examination  of  such  a  point  as  this  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  ftiU  investigation  of  facts ;  and  this  has 
been  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  New  Testament.  The  result  is  that,  with  certain  exceptions 
belonging  rather  to  the  head  of  phraseology  than  that  of  grammatical 
characteristics,  the  severe  rules  of  Greek  syntax  may  be  as  fully 
applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  to  other  writers  of  an  age  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  classic  models.  The  purest  Attic  writers  are 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  after  full  investigation  the  conclusion  may 
be  thus  stated.     The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction  do 

YOL.  IV.  c 
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not  interfere  with  the  correct  and  idionmtic  use  of  the  article,  the 
moods  and  tenses,  prepositions,  combined  constructions,  &c.,  so  that 
the  shades  of  thought  which  Greek  expresses  more  fully  than  almost 
any  language,  were  defined  as  accurately  by  the  expressions  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  almost  every  case,  as  they  could  have  been  by  the 
more  refined  writers  of  Athens.  A  few  modifying  conuderations 
may  be  noticed  under  the  next  head.  Of  course  this  subject  cannot 
be  entered  into  in  this  place  in  its  detail ;  for  to  be  considered/u%  it 
would  demand  not  a  mere  section,  but  an  elaborate  work  on  tiiis 
particular  subject,  as  well  as  a  full  statement  of  the  general  principles 
of  Greek  grammar.' 

III.  Phraseology.  —  A  work  may  be  in  English  as  to  its 
words,  as  to  their  inflections,  as  to  the  grammatical  constructions  em- 
ployed, and  yet  the  whole  may  have  a  very  peculiar  colouring,  so 
peculiar  as  to  show  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  the  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  common  amongst  Englisn  writers ;  this  peculiarity  may 
spring  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  or  from  the  character  of 
his  subject  beiDg  such  as  has  rarely  or  never  been  discussed  in  our 
tongtie,  or  from  some  influx  of  foreign  streams,  which  impart  charac 
teristics  of  their  own  to  the  English  words  employed,  and  a  form 
of  their  own  to  the  sentences.  Thus  it  has  been  occasionally  with 
those  who  have  written  on  philosophical  subjects ;  when  they  have 
let  the  tone  of  their  awn  mind  influence  their  phrases,  and  when  they 
have  employed  new  terms,  or  else  old  terms  in  new  senses ;  and  have 
also  perhaps  unconsciously  intermixed  not  a  little  of  the  form  of  ex- 
pression used  by  foreign  writers  whom  they  have  followed. 

All  these  particulars  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  sacred  writers  were  Jews  by  nation  (almost  if  not  entirely 
without  exception),  and  they  were  accustomed  to  the  ancient  Biblical 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  expression  for  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  idiom  which  had  become  current 
among  them  as  the  language  of  common  life.  There  was,  indeed, 
some  Knowledge  of  Grreek  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century ;  Csesarea, 
Guza,  Gadara,  and  others  were  Greek  cities :  but  it  is  probable  that 
even  in  those  places  the  Hellenic  tongue  had  received  a  considerable 
colouring  and  modification  from  the  dialects  of  the  Aramaean,  then 
current  in  the  land  amongst,  at  least,  three  peoples,  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  Syrians.  Also  the  LXX.  translation  ought  here 
to  come  into  consideration  ;  for  in  that  version  there  was  a  transfusion 
from  the  Hebrew  original  into  the  Greek ;  but  (as  was  needful  from 
the  nature  of  the  case)  with  the  retention  of  the  Hebraic  mould  and 
form  of  sentence.  Tnus,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  form  of  phraseology  presents  traces  of  Hebraism,  it  would 
rather  have  been  remarkable  if  this  had  not  been  the  case.     And 

*  Sec  Winer's  Grammar ik  des  Neutcstamentlichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sichere  Gruudlago 
dcr  Ncutcstamentlichen  Excgcsc.  (5th  ed.  Leipsic,  1844.)  AUo,  A  Treatise  on  the 
Gramnuir  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,  by  the  Rer.  T.  S.  Green,  M.A.  (London,  1842.) 
The  object  of  this  latter  work  is  that  of  deOnitely  comparing  the  best  Greek  construc- 
tions, as  found  in  classic  writers,  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  the  essential 
unitj  of  the  syntactic  principles,  as  existing  even  in  the  midst  of  circumgUtntial 
diflT^ercQCCS* 
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this  Hebraistic  character  is  one  reason  by  which  may  be  explained 
the  comparative  absence  of  those  particles  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  every  page  of  classical  Greek. 

The  non-periodic  form  of  sentences  (often,  indeed,  resembling  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  use  of  parallelisms)  may  be  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.     The  fact  is  obvious  and  patent  to  all. 

Bat  besides  this  cast  of  sentences,  there  are  words  and  phrases 
which  show  stUl  more  of  a  Hebrew  character.  These  have  been 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  Hebraisms,  the  former  including 
those  expressions  and  uses  of  words  which  have  no  parallel  in  Greek 
writers  in  general ;  the  latter  comprising  those  to  which  something 
(though  of  very  rare  occurrence)  has  been  pointed  out  in  common 
Gh*eek,  but  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  had  probably  an  origin 
merdy  from  Hebrew  connection.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
die  forms  of  construction  in  Hebrew  suffices  to  enable  a  reader  to 
detect  many  traces  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.  The  usage 
of  wards  in  Hebrew  equally  shows  what  Hebndsms  in  the  New 
Testament  belong  to  that  class.  The  following  have  been  specified 
as  Hebnusms: — o^tXi^/ui,  debt,  used  in  the  sense  of  sin  (like  sVi); 

viffA^y  bridcy  used  (like  nj3  is  sometimes)  for  daughter-in-law ;  eh^  ^ 
used  for  first,  as  ^^  also  is ;  i^fjLoKorfovfial  rwi^  as  answering  to 
\  n^n,  to  praise  or  give  thanks  to  some  one ;  eiikoyimy  as  answering  to 
T^S  ;  hp&rduo  to  ^^.  There  are  many  figurative  usages  of  this  kind, 
such  as  TnynjpunVi  as  an  allotmenty  answermg  to  b^3 ;  (TKaySoKop,  used 
in  a  moral  sense  like  T^i^P ;  yXoM^aa,  like  f\^,  used  for  nation  ; 
^£iXo»,  like  n^e^,  for  speech.  Some  of  these  Hebraisms  were  trans- 
fused into  the  Greek  by  mere  verbal  translation,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  exiMressions  wpoat&rrov  Xa^l3dv&,  D*5  J  H^ ;  ^rp-ito  -^i^v, 
B'SJ  C^9  ;  *rroU<o  Skeos  (yapai)  fierd  tivo9,  DR  IpfJ  n^ ;  avoiyeo) 
{i^aXfiou9,  erofia),  np9.  Some  Hebraisms  arise  from  Greek  deriva- 
tives having  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  something  existing  in 
Hebrew ;  thus,  (nrXoffxyi^ofjuu  from  airKaff^ya^  like  DO?  connected 
with  D*PGp ;   uKavtciKOCfid,  a-KovBaXiXofiai,  like  h^^  h'V^T}.^ 

Besides  the  use  of  words  and  terms  of  so  decidedly  an  Hebraic 
character,  Hebrew  constructions  and  modes  of  thought  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence :  they  present  no  peculiar  difficulty,  for  most  of  the 
former  kind  are  expressions  such  as  olKovofiof  rrj?  aiiKiasy  where  such 
a  use  of  the  genitive  is  Hebnuc,  while  the  latter  has  been  illustrated 
by  oi  viol  rov  al&vo9  rovrov.^  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  setting  down  genitives  after  substantives,  as  being 
necessarily  used  adjectivially,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage ;  for 
diis  would  deny  to  the  New  Testament  that  independent  character 
which  in  a  great  measure  it  does  possess,  and  might  often  reduce  it 
to  some  mere  Anuocwdc  writing  transfused  into  Greek. 

One  of  the  more  marked  Hebraisms  of  construction  is  the  pleo-    • 
nastic  insertion  of  a  pronoun  after  a  substantive,  preceded  by  a 
relative^  with  which  the  pronoun  is  in  apposition.     This  answers 

>  See  Winer's  Onunmatik,  pp.  22,  23. 
*  See  Qreen'i  Treatise.    Introd.  vii  furte, 
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predsely  to  the  use  of  *)^  in  Hebrew,  with  the  pronominal 
suffix  joined  to  the  following  noun.  Examples  of  this  Hebrew  con- 
struction are  found  in  Mark  i.  7.,  ov  ovk  eifii  ucavos  .  .  •  Xxkrat  rov 
ifiavra  r&p  irrroSfffjuaTayp  ainov;  vii.  27.,  ^9  si)(8  to  dvyaTpu)v  avrfj?. 
Kev.  iii.  8.,  dvpav ,  .  .  f^v  ovBeh  Buvarcu  /cXetatu  avnjv  (so  the  best 
authorities) ;  xx.  8.,  &v  6  apidfios  avr&v. 

These  remarks  on  Hebraisms  have  relation  to  two  of  the  subjects 
proposed  under  this  head,  namely,  the  tone  of  thought  characterising 
the  writers,  and  the  influence  of  a  foreign  idiom.  It  need  only  hei^e 
be  added  that  in  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Hebraisms 
of  expression,  construction,  and  tone  of  thought,  are  found  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  frequency,  and  each  as  to  these  things  seems  to  have 
his  own  personal  characteristics. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  arises  from  the 
subjects  on  which  the  authors  wrote,  and  the  terms  and  expressions 
wluch  they  had  to  use  as  expressive  of  Christian  ideas.  The  LXX. 
might  furnish  them  with  a  portion  of  their  theological  vocabulary : 
but  in  the  communication  of  new  truths  they  could  not  limit  them- 
selves to  that  version  as  a  basis  of  technical  expi*essions ;  and  they 
had  to  use  new  words,  or  else  old  words  in  senses  so  new  that  their 
definition  had  to  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  were  applied*  In  this  procedure  there  was  nothing  strange  or 
opposed  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  tongue :  heads  of  philosophic 
sects  had  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  this  manner ;  much  more  then 
was  it  needful  for  those  who  were  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
dealing  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and  consecrating  it  as  the  channel  of 
communicating  the  truth  revealed  by  God.  Thus  arose  the  use  in 
the  New  Testament  of  such  t«rms  as  Tr/orty,  irurrew  sis  ^urrop, 
SiKUMavvrf,  SiaxoMVfiaij  spya  and  ipya^ofiat  in  their  appropriated 
senses,  the  expressions  ar/ioty  fcKrjToiy  iKXs/croiy  several  etlucal  terms, 
and  words  which  related  to  Christian  offices  or  observances,  such  as 
dirooToKoSf  pagrruTfia^  svarfyeXiarfj?,  and  even  the  name  iKtcXfjiria 
itself.  Such  words  and  expressions  must  not  be  interpreted  by  a 
comparison  either  with  classical  Greek  or  with  Hebrew  usage ;  for 
they  really  belong  to  the  technical  terminology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Had  not  this  terminology  been  introduced  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  written ;  since  the  truths  which  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  commissioned  by  God  and  fitted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  teach,  resulted  so  thoroughly  from  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  character  of  this  sacrifice.  Now  those  things  which 
the  law  had  dimly  shadowed  were  fully  manifested,  and  thus 
redemption^  righteousness y  propitiation^  in  its  full  and  effective  sense, 
and  all  that  shows  the  sin  of  man,  and  the  mode  in  which  God 
mercifully  deals  in  taking  away  sin  and  bestowing  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  could  be  formally  and  expressly  taught  Thus  the 
need  of  a  new  terminology  is  most  mamfest.  And  from  this  new 
terminology  spring  other  characteristics  of  phraseology  and  expres- 
sion ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  in  a  great  measure 
moulded  by  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  Their  olfject  also 
almost  prevents  the  adoption  of  the  periodic  form,  which,  in  good 
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classic  writers,  is  so  effectiye  for  their  purposes :  they  had  to  make 
forcible  statements  in  simple  words,  and  thus,  what  they  wrote,  almost 
required  an  unadorned  mode  and  style. 

However  much  the  classical  Greek  scholar  may  see  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  that  is  peculiar,  the  greater  part  by  far  springs 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  needful 
to  apprehend  them  :  the  (Ufficulties  arising  from  the  points  of  lexico- 
graphy and  grammar  are  of  little  importance  when  compared  with 
diose  springing  from  the  subjects  on  which  the  authors  wrote,  and 
the  mode  of  thought  and  the  terms  which  were  needed  to  convey  these 
subjects  aright. 

It  now  seems  to  be  strange  that  it  ever  could  have  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  whether  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  pure  or 
not  The  term  Hellenistic  was  applied  by  Joseph  Scaliger  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  origin  of  the 
name  being  apparency  the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  used  the  Greek 
language  are  (^ed  in  the  New  Testament  'EXXiyi/t^rrat,  Hellenists 
(in  our  version  **  Grecians*').  The  name  is,  however,  little  suitable ; 
for  though  a  Jew  speaking  Greek  might  be  well  termed  a  Hellenist, 
80  far  from  its  following  that  the  Greek  language  when  used  by 
Jews  should  receive  a  similar  name,  the  very  opposite  is  the  con- 
clusion which  should  have  been  formed.  Jews  called  other  Jews 
who  used  Greek  Hellenists,  because  they  so  far  differed  from  He- 
brews ;  but  to  use  this  term  with  regard  to  Greek  when  marked  by 
any  particular  idiom,  is  wholly  inapt:  if  a  name  of  distinction  be 
used,  it  should  be  one  to  express  wherein  this  kind  of  Grreek  is  not 
Hellenic,  and  what  the  different  colouring  may  be  that  it  has  received. 
And  thus  Hebraic  Greek  might  (if  needful)  be  adopted  to  designate 
Greek  which  has  thus  received  a  tinge  of  Hebrew  idioms;  while 
Christian  Greek  would  be  needed  if  we  wished  to  include  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  phraseology. 

The  name  Hellenistic  Greek  will,  however,  retain  a  place  in  works 
in  which  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  discussed ;  but  this  is 
simply  from  its  having  been  so  habitually  used  in  the  controversies 
which  were  once  carried  on,  when  it  was  a  subject  of  debate  whether 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  a  style  of  Attic  purity,  or  of  rude 
and  uncultured  barbarism.  A  brief  outline  of  this  controversy  is 
needful  as  a  record  of  past  discussions,  which,  though  wearisome  in 
themselves,  and  carried  on  with  very  defective  and  one-sided  views, 
have  resulted  in  good,  and  have  given  definiteness  to  our  grasp  of 
the  facts  oi  the  case.  When  once  the  facts  were  apprehended  and 
admitted,  the  fruit  of  the  controversy  was  gained.  Meanwhile  much 
had  been  done  to  illustrate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  from  the  sources  of  comparison  to  which  each  side 
respectively  appealed. 

Laurentius  Valla  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  has  been  cited  as  aa 

early  opponent  of  the  notion  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 

was  pure ;  its  Hebraic  tinge  was  definitely  pointed  out  by  Erasmus 

in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.     Beza  (on  Acts  x.  46.),  main^ 

tained  not  only  the  existence  of  this  Hebraism,  but  he  even  defended 
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its  uBe  by  the  saored  writers  as  being  a  kind  of  elegan<^,  and  its 
(what  many  might  now  well  maitain)  an  advantage  as  to  force  and 
expressiveness.  Henry  Stephens,  however,  in  the  preface  to  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  1576,  defended  the  purity  of  the 
style,  as  to  many  particulars  in  which  some  had  deemed  it  to  be 
barbarous,  A  merely  one-sided  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  Sebastian  Pfochen,  whose  Diatribe  de  linffiuB 
Graca  Navi  Testamenti  puritatey  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1629: 
in  this  work  he  undertook  to  show  that  profane  authors  had  used 
the  same  phrases  and  words  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
employed.  A  reply  to  this  soon  appeared  from  Joachim  Junge  of 
Hamburgh,  who  maintained  the  Hebraistic  east  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  he  denied,  like  Beza,  that  this  was  a  barbarism.  But  this 
point  was  resolutely  denied  by  Grosse,  als^o  of  Hamburgh  (1640), 
who  carried  on  a  long  paper  war  on  the  subject,  bringing  not  a  few 
irrelevant  questions  into  the  discussion ;  for  he  even  used  his  opinicms 
on  inspiration  as  an  argument,  maintaining  that  this  doctrine  could 
not  he  fully  upheld  by  those  who  were  not  purists.^  Meanwhile  two 
scholars,  Daniel  Heinsius  in  Holland  (1643),  and  Thomas  Gataker  in 
this  country  (1648),  distinctly  opposed  the  purism  of  Pfochen,  and 
maintained  what  was  now  termed  HellenisHcism.  After  many  works 
had  appeared,  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  little  except 
boldness  of  assertion,  and  of  which  others  were  useful  in  collecting 
the  actual  idioms  of  die  New  Testament,  and  classifying  and  arrang- 
ing them,  J.  H.  Michaelis  published  in  1707  his  Dissertatio  de  Textu 
Novi  Testamentiy  in  which  he  took  a  very  similar  ground  to  tiiat 
which  Beza  had  maintained:  the  existence  of  Hebraisms  was  also 
/  twenty  years  later  conceded  by  Blackw^U  in  his  '^  Sacred  Classics 
'  illustrated  and  defended ;"  although  he  took  on  the  whole  too  much 
the  side  of  the  purists.  All  the  studies  of  the  last  century  issued  in 
result  on  the  side  of  the  Hellenists,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
defenders  of  what  they  considered  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
honour'  of  the  sacred  writers* 

The  process  of  argumentation  to  which  the  better  sort  of  purists 
resorted  was  that  of  collecting  from  classical  writers  all  the  words 
and  phrases  which  appeared  to  correspond  with  what  had  been  called 
Hellenistic  In  doing  this  they  doubtless  illustrated  some  passages ; 
but  they  confused  the  poetical  or  figurative  language  of  the  classics 

*  Hoffmann  weU  remarked  on  this  notion :  —  **  Frirole  qnaBritor,  cor  S.  Spiritns  Apo- 
Btolis  non  Mem  quod  Isocrati  ei  Demostheni  alitsqne  GnecU  scriptoribiu  familuupe  fiiit 
fUcendi  genus. inspiraverit?  Potnisse  S.  Spiritum,  dobiom  non  est,  etsi  ratio  qao<|iie 
detor,  car  mysteria  fidei  non  nisi  aliis  qnam  Demoetbenis  verbis  exprimi  potuerint  Noloiase 
antem  S.  Spiritum,  in  propatulo  est;  eccur  vero?  1.  Qaia,  si  Apostoli  tarn  puro,  uti 
Demosthenes,  dicendi  genere  essent  usi,  nemo  facile  crederet  ejusmodi  libros  ab  hominibus 
Judieis  oonscriptos.  Nunc  autem  iptom  scripturo  genus  incredolos  conTincere  potest, 
libros  revera  ab  illis,  quibus  tribnuntur,  anctoribus  compositos  esse.  2.  Quia  Spiritus  S. 
Amanucnsibns  suis  usus  est,  non  nt  machina  inanima,  neque  manibus  eorundem  ut 
inanimis  calamis;  eo  usque  nemo  sanus  Btoor^iaruuf  extendet,  etsi  in  nidi  plebecula 
subinde  ejusmodi  opiniones  observentur :  sed  per  wvynerifitMw  cuilibet  S.  viro  pennisit, 
ut  suo  dicendi  genere  uteretur,  ac  pro  natune  dotibus  ingeniique  viribus  Oc^Kcvora 
eloqueretur.  «...  Divina  autem  9ww»%{njria  singulis  adfuit,  ne  quas  alias  voces, 
quam  qnsB  rebus  aptissima  et  verissimn  mente  concipcrcnt,  litcrarumque  monumontis 
traderent.'*— Introd.  pp.  319,  820.  (ed.  1737). 
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Tfith  the  plain  and  homely  diction  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  also 
often  brought  together  words  and  phrases  which,  though  to  the  eye 
the  same  as  were  found  in  the  New  Testament,  were  really  used  in 
-senses  and  connections  wholly  different;  so  that  no  result  of  truth 
or  profit  could  spring  from  the  comi^uison.  Also  they  even  used 
works  subsequent  in  date  to  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrases 
and  expresfiions  under  discussion  had  no  doubt  been  borrowed  from 
it  by  writers  whose  minds  were  imbued  with  scripture  phraseology. 
Still  there  were  many  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  of  which 
these  writers  said  nothing,  because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  The 
inaptness  of  some  of  the  comparisons  of  the  use  of  words  which  were 
brought  forward  are  hardly  conceivable:  e.g.  the  New  Testament 
use  of  x^/oTajQ),  to  satisfy,  or  fill  (one  who  is  hungry),  was  put  into 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Plato  (Kepubl.  ii.  372.), 
where  it  is  used  of  feeding  swine.  Matt.  x.  27.,  icripv^ars  hrl  t&p 
8€f>/AdrcHf,  was  compared  with  .ZEiSop,  Jlpi(f>09  hrl  tivo9  S(!)fiaro9  iarcjs : 
and  so  too  as  to  many  other  of  the  illustrations  employed. 

The  Implication  of  correct  philological  principles  has  settled  the 
questions  amongst  scholars  which  were  once  so  warmly  debated ;  and 
now  in  a  few  words  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  essentially  the  common  dialect  of  the  later  writers, 
with  a  certiun  influx  of  Hebrew  constructions  and  phraseology,  and 
with  that  colouring  which  the  subject  to  which  Greek  was  now 
applied — revealed  Christian  truth — rendered  necessary. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  question  was  so  long 
debated;  but  one  reason  appears  to  be  that  many  theologians  were 
far  more  acquainted  with  the  Greek  New  Testament  than  with  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity :  the  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  were,  therefore,  so  familiar  to  their  minds 
and  ears,  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  anything  at  all  strange  ; 
and  thus  they  were  almost  (if  not  quite)  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
force  of  the  arguments  plied  by  the  Hellemsts.     And  this,  too,  is 
still  a  hinderance  to  many  theologians  whose  Greek  studies  have 
been  specially  directed  to  the  New   Testament,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  force  of  critical  remarks  which  require  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Grreek  language.     It  can  hardly  be  too 
earnestly  pressed  on  Biblical  students  the  importance  of  making  their 
Greek  studies  far  more  comprehensive  than  this ;  and  if  they  have 
begun  with  the  Greek  Testament,  and  even  if  they  are  familiar  with 
it,  and  it  alone,  it  is  needful  for  them  to  know  in  addition  Greek  ns 
found  in  Attic  writers  of  the  purest  days,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
grammar  as  laid  down   by  good  authorities.     Thus  there  will  be 
known  what  the  standard  of  comparison  is  by  which  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  judged,  and  by  which  the  shades  of 
thought,  definitely  expressed  by  the  sacred  writers  as  well  as  others, 
will  be  properly  discriminated  and  apprehended.     A  knowledge  of 
the  Grreek  of  the  New  Testament  only  will  be  a  mere  verbal  know- 
ledge ;  but  a  tharauffh  acquaintance  with  a  few  good  Greek  writers 
in  addition,  will  pve  it  a  very  different  cast     Theological  studies 
are  not  to  be  contrasted  with  philological,  as  though  there  was  some 
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opposition  between  them;  but  as  Holy  Scripture  has  come  to  us 
expressed  (as  it  only  could  be  expressed^  in  languagey  sound  and 
thorough  philology  becomes  a  part  of  the  tneological  armoury  of  him 
who  would  use  the  Word  of  God  and  understand  its  contents  aright 


CHAP.  IV, 


ON  THS   TEXT  OF  THE  NEW   TESTAMENT,   IN  ITS   EXTERNAL   FORM> 
PITISIONS,   MARKS  OP  DISTINCTION,   ETa 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  text  of  any  ancient  writer  as  imprinted^ 
there  is  little  in  general  that  can  be  done  further  than  to  collect  the 
few  notices  which  may  bear  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  in  which 
the  author  in  question  may  have  lived  and  onward*  In  discussing 
what  relates  to  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  treat,  first,  of  the  external 
form  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  anci.nt  times,  and  of  the 
divisions,  &c.  which  were  from  time  tO  time  introduced,  and  of  those 
points  which  are  connected  with  these  subjects.  In  this  manner 
there  will  be  a  general  outline  drawn  of  what  is  known  of  the 
external  history  of  the  text.  The  internal  history,  such  as  it  is,  will 
then  be  considered. 

The  twenty-seven  writings  which  we  possess  conjointly  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  originally,  as  the  most  cursory  reader  may  see, 
separate  and  distinct ;  they  were  composed  by  various  persons  and 
at  intervals  during  a  period  of  perhaps  sixty  years.  The  original 
writing  material  employed  was  probably  tiie  Egyptian  papyrus 
(xapiT7}9  is  mentioned  expressly  2  John  12.).  We  do  not  nnd  the 
least  trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  autographs  of  any  of  these 
writings  (for  the  passages  which  have  been  cited  as  referring  to  them 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination) ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  ancients  knew  as  littie  of  what  had  become  of  them  as  we 
do.  Thev  were  in  all  probability  unnoticed  from  the  time  that  they 
were  copied  and  distributed  (publishedy  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
term) ;  for  then  they  would  be  as  little  likely  to  attract  particular 
attention  as  does  the  MS.  of  any  modem  work.  Of  few  works 
printed  fifty  years  ago  can  we  now  say  where  is  the  author's  MS. 
The  copies  which  were  multiplied  in  ancient  times  by  the  transcribers 
by  profession,  under  the  direction  of  the  author  or  those  acting  for 
him,  took  the  place  and  did  the  work  of  originals.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Epistles  at  least  were  written  at  first  on  p^yrus, 
whatever  be  thought  of  the  historical  books ;  and  that  they  were  also 
so  written  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  have  been, 
however,  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  more  durable  material  for 
use,  parchment  or  vellum,  was  employed  for  tiie  copies  for  circulation, 
and  it  is  on  this  material  that  the  oldest  codices  which  we  have  are 
written. 

The  history  of  the  combination  of  the  New  Testament  books  into 
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one  volume  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  canon  than  to  this 
place;  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  L  e.o^.2>.a8'-//6. 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  last  evangelist 
and   the  last  surviving   apostle,  the  four   Gospels  were  collected    ^ 
and  dvculated  in  one  volume :  and  as  a  united  volume  they  were 
used  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  by  the  churches  in 
generaL     St  Paul's  Epistles  were  also  in  the  same  age  circulated 
imitedly :  there  may  have  been  another  collection  in  use  omitting    x 
some  of  them,  but  this  question,  as  well  as  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  belonged  to  this  united  volume,  does  not  require  to  be 
here  discussed.     Of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
greater  part  were  in  use  as  separate  books ;  but  in  the  third  century    x 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  combined  in  one  volume ;  and  this  ar^ 
rangement  was  habitual  from  the  fourth  century  and  onward ;  though 
even  then  a  copy  might  contain  but  a  part  of  the  collection. 

We  do  not  find  any  trace  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
its  separate  writings  in  the  form  of  rolls ;  all  that  we  have  are  in 
square  books  of  the  modern  fonn.  At  a  period  comparatively  late, 
we  find  paper  employed  as  a  material ;  cotton  paper  makes  its  ap- 
pearance subsequendy  to  the  ninth  century,  and  that  of  linen  was 
used  afWr  the  twelfth. 

The  writing  of  the  oldest  copies  is  what  has  been  termed  uncial; 
by  this  word  it  is  intended  that  the  letters  are  all  capitals,  written 
without  any  connection  with  one  another.  Cursive  writing,  in  which 
the  letters  run  on  continuously,  being  often  joined,  and  with  no 
capitals  except  as  initial  letters,  belongs  to  a  later  age ;  Montfaucon  * 
ascribes  it  in  sacred  documents  to  the  tenth  century.  The  uncial 
writing  was  not,  however,  at  once  discontinued ;  it  was  employed  for 
some  ages  after  this  for  certain  church  books. 

In  very  ancient  MSS.  there  is  no  division  of  words  whatever,  no 
accents,  no  breathings,  no  iota  postscribed  (as  subscribed  it  belongs 
to  more  recent  time),  no  interpunction,  as  regular  or  systematic* 
The  continuous  writing  led  to  errors  of  interpretation ;  for  some 
read  words  wrongly  by  so  dividing  the  letters  as  to  give  them 
another  mining ;  and  some  read  words  in  a  former  sentence  which 
others  took  as  conmiencing  that  which  succeeded.  There  are,  how- 
ever^ very  early  some  traces  of  interpunction,  a  dot  makes  its  ap- 
pearance between  two  words,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  copyist  was 
accustomed  to  divide  the  sentence  at  such  a  place.  When  such  a 
mark  is  common  to  several  ancient  MSS.,  we  shall  rarely  find  th&t  it 
is  not  both  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  also 
upheld  by  some  of  the  ancient  versions. 

An  instance  of  this  variation  of  interpunction  is  found  in  John  i« 
3,  4. ;  where  the  habitual  division  in  the  earliest  times  was  such  as 
to  separate  between  oiSi  iv  and  the  following  clause  %  ^iyovev.  How- 
ever opposed  this  is  to  the  modem  mode  of  treating  the  passage,  its 
prevalence  prior  to  the  Macedonian  controversy  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  notion  of  Macedonius  and  his  followers  was  that  the  Holy 

>  FaUeographia  Gnoca,  lib.  iv.  p.  262. 
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Ghost  is  included  in  the  expression  'rravra  Biairrov  ty^vrro,  as  though 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  a  creature,  and  made  Sui 
Christ  To  limit  the  iravra  and  ovSh  iv,  h  yiyovsp  was  taken  from 
the  following  sentence  in  order  to  exclude  the  Macedonian  inter- 
pretation. Thv3re  was  no  dishonesty  strictly  speaking  in  this  pro- 
cedure,  for  many  MSS.  had  no  marks  of  distinction,  and  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  such  divisions  were  regarded  as  authoritative.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
(even  if  not  long  before)  the  use  of  a  dot  to  divide  sentences  had 
become  very  general,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  received  punctua- 
tion thus  adopted;  which,  although  it  did  not  serve  to  distinguish 
the  pauses  as  our  system  does,  sufficed  to  show  the  reader  when  he 
might  draw  breath  without  confusing  those  who  were  listening.  And 
this  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  been  almost  or  quite  identical 
with  the  origin  of  ttichometry. 

Eutholius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwarda  bishop  of  Sulca, 
published  an  edition  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term)  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  stichometrically  divided.  This  has  been  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  have  caused  stichometry,  arcxofUTplay  to  be  very 
generally  adopted ;  while  others  have  assumed  (too  hastily  as  it  will 
be  shown)  that  this  must  have  originated  with  Euthalius  himself.  The 
date  of  the  Euthalian  copy  of  the  Pauline  Episties  thus  divided  was 
A.  D.  458.,  as  is  known  from  the  reckoning  of  Euthalius  himself,  by 
which  he  carried  on  the  computiition  of  the  period  from  St.  Paul's 
martyrdom,  from  the  fourth  consulship  of  Arcadius  and  third  of 
Honorius  (the  point  to  which  a  writer  from  whom  be  copied  had 
brought  his  computation)  to  his  own  time.  This  he  estimated  pretty 
accurately  to  be  462  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  whence  some 
have  given  a«d.  462  as  the  date  of  the  comnoencement  of  sticho- 
metry.* 

In  this  mode  of  writing  the  text  was  divided  into  lines y  arixoh  for 
the  convenience  of  readers,  each  of  which  was  intended  to  contain  as 

*  The  writer  has  elsewhere  remarked  pretty  fully  on  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the 
interpretation  of  thb  paasmge.  See  **  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  Aie  Greek  New 
Testament,'*  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.  LL.D.,  pp.  213,  214. 

•  So  Hug  and  De  Wette.  Tlie  point  is  very  unimportant  in  itself;  only  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  be  explained,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  every  particular  relative  to 
the  editorial  labours  of  Euthalius,  and  to  see  what  he  collected  and  copied  fh)m  others. 

The  writer  from  whom  Euthalius  took  the  computation  of  the  period  from  St.  Panrs 

c^  J>'  6S^   martyrdom,  places  that  event  in  the  sixtv-ninth  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the 

thirty-sixth  after  his  crucifixion.     Tlie  day  is  defined  to  be  **  the  fifth  of  the  month 

Panemot,  called  by  the  Romans  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  Julv*'  (t.e.  June  29.) ;  and 

,a.^  /or  >:">•'    thence  the  computation  is  carried  on  as  being  330  years  to  the  fourth  consulship  of 

/  /  ^-       /Arcadius  and  third  of  Honorius.    (This  notice  in  (klMfm-m  may  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 

"^  *  w*    y  BSbliotheca  Coisliniana,  p.  77.)    Euthalius,  in  adopting  this  account  of  St  Paul's  mar- 

^    ^  ,'  t<^^«^  tyrdom,  prefixes  %mk  Supoj^uuct^at  to  the  name  of  the  month,  and  also  subjoins  va^ 

hlyvmiiM  ivi^l  t\    He  then  states  how  he  carries  on  his  computation  **  to  this  present 

consul^ip.**     &«-b  rris  imtTlas  rrrdprfis  ^r  *AfMca8tov,  rplnis  hk  *Owplov  /tcxpl  "^^  mpaCinis 

ruOriils  Cartas,  -KpArint  Adomos  Airy^^rrvVf  MitrrtApos  6<0l«#cdEnff,  ^i^  /,    AtoK^truumv  pod'. 

Irt)  ^\  iff  cTrai  rk  irdma  kw^  rtjs  toy  2«0r^t  i^/u»y  ^a^vaias  /mxP^  rov  wpotttifjJpov  Irot/i 

Irif  rerpeuc^ta  ii'tiKovra  96o.      (Zacagni  Collectanea  Monumentorum  veterum,  p.  537. 

Rome,  1698.)    This  description  of  the  year  answers  in  part  to  458,  and  in  part  to  459, 

apparently  from  the  diflferent  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  modes  of 

reckoning. 
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much  as  might  be  taken  up  by  the  reader  at  once,  without  marring 
the  sense.  After  the  jear  490  he  put  forth  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  This  he  said  was  o7V)(rfi6v  ypdy^ait  and 
from  the  name  thus  given  to  the  dlTisions  the  name  sticfaometrj  has 
arisen. 

There  has  been  a  very  general  supposition  that  the  stichometrical 
division  was  the  work  of  Enthalius  himself,  and  thus  it  has  been  . .  .^  u 
attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But  this  can  VT^  * 
hardly  be  adopted  as  certain,  if  every  thing  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  Euthalius  was  professedly  a  collector,  and  he  seems  to 
have  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  others.  The  whole 
of  the  ix09<n9  tc§^>aXat»v  t&v  irpd^tmv  t&v  inroirToKjow  (in  Zacagni 
Collectanea,  pp.  428^6)  is  taken  firom  a  work  of  Pampkilus  the 
Martyr,  as  may  be  seen  in  Montiaucon's  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana, 
pp.  78 — 82.,  where  this  same  enumeration  is  entitled  iKOeais  Ks<f>a' 
"KaUoy  rSiv  irpd^ecop  tov  ITa/^/Xot;.  Hence  it  is  worthy  of  more 
inquiry  than  the  subject  has  received,  how  much  of  what  was  put 
forth  in  a  collected  form  by  Euthalius  might  have  been  taken  from 
Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  Euthalius 
made  use  of  a  writer  who  belonged  to  the  year  396 ;  so  that  in 
copving  from  Pamphilus  he  acted  on  the  same  plan.  It  appears 
proDable  that  he  intended  fully  to  avow  his  obligation,  for  at  the  end 
of  his  enumeration  of  the  k^^Xcuo,  &c.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  he  adds,  aPTafiki]6fj  Bi  r&v  irpd^smy  /cal  /ca0o\tK&>v  hrurrokSyv 
TO  ffi/3Xloy  irpo9  ra  dfcpifir)  avrlypa^a  rfjf  iv  ILaurapsla  ^il3\io0i]fC7j9 
Evaefiiov  tov  HafuplXov  (Zacagm,  p.  513.).  Having  thus  copied  the  ^!U^^  "^ 
K€il>aKiua  firom  the  MS.  of  Pamphilus  in  the  Csesarean  Library,  it  is  n^^' 
at  least  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  taken  more  from  the  same  Som( 
source.  Now  the  Coislin  firagments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  H  (from 
which  a  specimen  of  stichometry  wiU  presently  be  given)  contain 
a  subs<3ription  stating,  1st,  that  this  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  had 
been  written  (rrsiYiipov  (jnc)^  and  that  this  was  vpof  kyypafifiov  teal 
iitcaraXfifMrnTov  tb/oTPOMrty  r&v  /caff  ^jjm  aSe\iP&Vy  and  2nd,  avrs- 
pKrfiti  St  1^  fiifiko9  irpos  to  h  Kaurapsia  avTlyp€uf>aif  t^»  ^ifiXwdi^/crj9 
TOV  dfylov  lIa/Mf>i\ov  ^sipl  yeypafjLpJvov  airrov. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  subscription  is  that  of  Euthalius, 
retained  by  the  more  recent  scribe  who  wrote  the  Coislin  MS. ;  but 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  it  gives  another  point  of  connection  between 
his  labours  and  liiose  of  Pamphilus ;  for  it  shows  a  comparison  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  such  as  he  has  himself  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

Just,  then,  as  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  Euthalian  chapters  and 
divisions  are  the  work  of  Pamphilus,  so  it  is  at  least  not  improbable, 
firom  the  joint  testimonv  of  zbe  Coislin  firagments  and  Euthalius's 
own  subscription,  that  the  stichometrical  arrangement  was  a  part  of 
the  Biblical' labours  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  to  which  allusion  was 
made  by  Jerome. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  the  stichometrical  arrangement  is 
oontuned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Acts,  addressed  to  Athanasius  the  /^  v«     -  •  • 
younger,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (and,  therefore,  after  the  year  490).     c*.--^  v 


T^cuv^^J'yM.jL^ f    7>tjekKZZ\JU^     i-^rTi.  JO^^  Axu/^  UfY^Mi^^   t£oU; 
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In  this  EuthaliuSy  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  quotes,  says  that  lie 
now  sets  forth  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  aroixn'^Vy  as  he  had 
formerly  done  those  of  St  Paul,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  person^  whether  Euthalius,  Pamphilus,  or 
any  other.  He  then  speaks  similarly  of  making  summaries  {avaK€<l>a' 
Xauoa-curdai)  of  the  Acts,  which  we  know  proceeded  from  Pamphilus 
himself.^ 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  (rrlxoh  though  very  uncertain  as  to 
the  date,  seems  to  be  the  best  which  can  now  be  given. 

There  was  also  a  division  termed  pijfiaTa,  which  was  probably 
another  mode  of  separation  into  lines,  perhaps  not  so  long  as  the 
arixou  Many  MSS.  contain  at  the  end  of  the  books  an*  enumeration 
of  the  arlyoi  and  prffxara ;  but  in  these  there  is  considerable  confusion. 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  stichometrical  writing :  — 

nPE2BTTA2NH<I>AAIOT2EINAI 

2EMNOT2 

2a4>PONA2 

TriAINONTA2THni2TEI 

THAFAHH 

THTnOMENH 

nPE2BTTIAA2n2ATTn2 

ENKATA2THMATIIEPOnPEnEl2 

MHAIABOAOT2 

MHOINnnOAAaAEAOTAnMENA2 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOT2 

Tit  ii«  2,  3.,  from  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  described  by  Montfaucon 
(Bibl.  CoisL  p,  259.). 

TONMENnPaTONAOrONEn01H2AMHN 
nEPIHANTONpeEO^IAE 

nNHPHATOIH2nOIEINTE 

KAIAIAA2KEINAXPIH2HMEPA2 

ANEAHM4>eHENTEIAAMEN02TOI2An02TOAOI2 

AIAnN2AriOTOT2ESEAEHATOKAIEKEAET2E 

KHPT22EINTOETArrEAION. 

Acts  i.  1.  &c.  from  the  Codex  Bezse. 

>  If  we  could  be  certain  when  that  Hesjchius  of  Jerasalem  lired  who  divided  the 
minor  prophets  artxfip6v,  we  shotdd  know  with  more  precision  whether  these  in  the  New 
Testament  are  the  work  of  Euthalius ;  for  Hesychins  says,  irxV  ^^^^  '((^  '''h^  it,r<wroktK^p 
fiL^Kiip  oUru  rwX  <nryypap9t&af  cdpc^.  This  makes  it  at  least  probabU  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

Zacagni,  who  edited  the  labours  of  Euthalius  (Collectanea  Monumentomm  Yetemm  : 
Rome,  1 698,)  from  several  Vatican  MSS.,  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  some  parts  of 
their  contents  with  the  dates  of  the  life  of  that  Egyptian  bishop,  especially  (EVef.  p.  Ixii) 
that  any  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Ck>uncil  of  Ghalcedon  (451)  shoidd  call 
himself  ybrty  years  after  r4op  •xp^'^^^  '^^  fioBrifidrtfp.  This  difficulty  would  have  been 
removed  on  the  publication  of  the  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana  (1715),  if  it  had  been  observed 
that  this  expression  is  taken  from  Pamphilus,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  years  that- 
Euthalius  had  lived.  A  somewhat  similar  expression,  in  which  the  writer  compares  him- 
self to  y4os  iifui9iis  ip^fiffv  dihp  Koi  ierpifitj  I4pai  irpooTtE^ftcyos,  occurs  in  the  general  Prologue 
addressed  to  Bishop  Athanasius ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  comport  more  with  one  who 
was  young,  than  with  Euthalius,  whose  ecclesiastical  standing  had  been  such  for  forty 
years.  It  may  very  well  be  the  expression  used  by  some  writer  whose  words  Euthalius  used. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  we  have  no  information  as  to  any 
similar  work  performed  by  Euthalius  or  any  one  else  with  regard 
to  the  Gk)spel8 ;  and  the  division  of  those  books  into  crtxpi  has  been 
oonjectured  to  have  been  performed  by  him  at  a  later  period ;  but  is 
it  not  more  probable  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  previously  executed 
by  some  other  hand,  and  tfiat  it  was  in  common  use,  and  that  the 
division  of  the  Episdes^  whether  originating  with  Euthalius,  or  only 
circulated  by  him,  was  in  imitation  of  what  had  been  previously 
employed  in  the  Gospels?  At  all  events  the  Gospels  required  it  the 
most,  because  they  were  the  most  habitually  read  in  the  churdies, 
and  it  was  to  meet  a  felt  need  that  this  mode  of  writing  was  adopted* 

Thus  it  appears  as  if  Euthalius,  or  the  author  whom  he  followed, 
completed  a  work  previously  begun ;  and  that  the  whole  plan  of 
stichometry  was  to  write  in  separate  lines,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
distinctness,  those  members  of  a  sentence  which  might  have  been 
separated  by  dots. 

There  are  also  Instances  of  a  MS.  being  written  like  the  Codex 
l«audianus  (E)  of  the  Acts,  in  which  only  a  word  or  two  stands  in 
eadi  line ;  this  has  been  sometimes  styled  stichometry,  but  it  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  proper  <rrixpu  It  only  resembles  them  to 
'the  eye., 

For  a  time  the  adoption  of  stichome(^  seems  to  have  previuled, 
but  how  far  it  was  general  has  never  been  shown ;  it  must  have  dis- 
appeared after  a  few  centuries,  though  some  MSS.  appear  to  exhibit 
traces  of  having  been  copied  from  exemplars  so  divided ;  thus  in  the 
Codex  Boemerianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (G),  a  large  letter  often 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  crixof^  though  this  MS.  is 
itself  written  in  unes  continued  across  the  pa^e.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  the  dot  of  interpunction  found  in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K) 
of  the  Gt)spels,  marks  the  end  of  a  trrlyps ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  mode  of  interpunction  which  was  probably  in  use  before 
sdchometry  had  been  introduced,  and  certunly  was  so  before  it  was 
common. 

From  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  punctuation  in  MSS.  became 
more  frequent  and  more  regular;  and  after  the  tenth  century  it  is 
very  conmion  to  find  it  earned  out  very  thoroughly;  and  thus  it  is 
customary  in  cursive  MSS.  But  there  was  no  absolute  regularity, 
and  certiunly  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  system^  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  Even  then  the  same  editor  varied  from  time 
to  time.  On  this  subject  it  is  important  to  observe  that  though 
punctuation  is  necessary,  yet  there  is  none  that  is  authorised 
absolutely  by  ancient  use,  or  that  possesses  any  prescriptive  right. 
The  sentences  which  are  ambiguous  in  their  connection  are  but  &w; 
for  writers  do  not  often  so  combine  their  words  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  pimctuated  in  a  way  in  which  they  did  not  intend ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  more  markedly  in  Greek  than  in  English.  In 
realty  doubtful  cases  the  context  and  parallel  passages  may  decide  ; 
and  if  in  such  cases  there  is  a  pretty  general  early  testimony  in 
fiivour  of  some  particular  punctuation,  it  must  not  be  considered  rash- 
ness in  any  to  follow  it^  even  though  all  modem  usage  may  oppose* 
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The  absence  of  toard  divisions  was  a  far  greater  difficulty  to  a 
reader  in  ancient  times ;  for  it  required  a  considerable  aoqaaintance 
with  a  work  before  it  could  be  read  aloud  with  any  certainty  of 
avoiding  mistakes.  This  barbarous  mode  of  writing  was  continued 
in  Greek  far  longer  than  in  Latin ;  for  the  Gothic  rulers  of  Italy, 
in  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  introduced  word  divisions  in  Latin 
documents.  We  have  not  many  existing  proofs  of  confusion  having 
arisen  from  the  undivided  mode  of  writing ;  1.  Cor.  vL  20.,  however, 
affords  one  instance ;  where  after  io^iaan  some  copies  read  in  early 
times,  as  they  do  still,  apa  ri.  Thissentence  then  stood  in  undivided 
writing  AOB ASATEAPATETONeN,  and  this  was  read  by  some  as 
if  the  latter  words  were  apars  rov  Obov  ;  and  so  in  Ae  Latin  Vulgate 
the  passage  now  stands  ^^glorificate  et  portate  Deum  in  corpore 
vestro." 

Ancient  Divisions.  —  The  chapters  and  verses  which  we  now 
use  are  inventions  of  comparatively  recent  times ;  those  which  were 
anciently  employed,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  by  early  writers, 
are  still  found  in  MSS.  as  well  as  being  retained  in  some  printed 
editions.  Their  utility  is  considerable  in  modem  copies,  because  they 
facilitate  reference  to  MSS.,  and  they  explain  ancient  allusions. 

Chapters,  Ke<f>aKauiy  are  early  spoken  of;  but  perhaps  in  some  of 
the  more  ancient  writers  wko  use  the  word,  it  was  employed  inde- 
finitely as  denoting  part  or  section.  Of  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  existing  divisions  we  possess  some  historical  information;  of 
others  which  appear  in  MSS.  we  know  neither  the  oririn  nor  the 
date.  Thus  the  Codex  Yaticanus  B,  contains  a  distnoution  into 
sections  wholly  peculiar;  of  these  St.  Matthew  contains  170,  St. 
Mark  6^1,  &c.  The  length  of  these  divisions  is  very  unequal ;  the 
sense  beinff  the  reason  of  the  breaks  occurring  where  they  do.  In 
the  Gospels,  at  least,  the  sections  are  perhaps  the  best  that  were  ever 
devised;  and  this  system  of  capitulary  divbion  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  any  thing.* 

In  the  second  century  Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
afterwards  the  head  of  a  body  of  ascetic  heretics,  had  formed  a 
harmony  or  combined  history  from  the  four  Gospels:  and  in  the 
following  century  this  plan  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  still 
further  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  who  divided  the  Grospels  into 
such  sections  as  would  answer  to  certain  other  parts  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Gospels.  The  length  of  these  divisions  was  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  portion  which  might  be  parallel  in  another  Gospel.  These 
divisions  may  very  commonly  be  found  in  MSS. ;  they  take  from 
their  inventor  the  name  of  Ammonian  sections.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Csesarea,  made 
the  divisions  of  Ammonius  the  basis  of  his  harmonising  tables ;  he 
let  each  Gospel  remain  undisturbed  as  to  its  order,  but  under  the 

*  This  CapHnlatio  Vaticana  is  inserted  in  the  "  Emphatic  New  Testament,**  edited  and 
arranged  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  In  this  work  a  very  commendable  prominence  is  giren 
to  the  readings  of  this  most  ancient  and  important  MS.  These  divisions,  with  their 
nnmbers,  are  abo  given  and  made  the  baski  of  the  distinction  into  paragraphs  in  Dr. 
Tn^gelles's  *'  Greek  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  aathorities,**  now  (1855>in  the  prcKt. 
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number  of  the  Ammonian  sections  another  was  placed  referring  to  one 
of  ten  lists  in  which  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  show  what  answered 
in  the  other  Grospels  to  that  which  was  found  in  St  Matthew>  or  if  it 
were  a  portion  whidi  had  no  parallel  in  St.  Matthew,  then  one  of  the 
other  Gospels  took  the  lead  These  ten  tables  contained,  first,  the 
passages  common  to  all  f  )ur  Evangelists;  then  (in  three  tables)  what 
three  have  in  common ;  then  (in  four),  what  two  Evangelists  have 
in  parallel  statements ;  and  in  the  last  were  placed  th^  passages 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  of  the  four.  The  Euselnan  Canons,  as 
these  tables  are  called,  were  adopted  almost  as  ^nerallv  as  the 
Ammonian  sections. 

These  divisions  were  chiefly  for  the  aid  of  those  who  wished  to 
study  the  New  Testament  minutely,  and  to  compare  the  Gospels -with 
one  another.  Sections  of  a  different  kind  were  also  formea,  though 
their  date  and  origin  are  wholly  uncertain :  these  were  the  portions 
allotted  for  public  reading. 

The  divisions  of  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  styled  rlrXoi,  pro- 
bably originated  in  this  manner;  of  these  Matthew  contains  68, 
Mark  48,  Luke  83,  John  18.  The  divisions  appear  to  have  been 
formed  f^om  their  subject  matter,  so  as  to  be  a  kind  of  chapters  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Each  of  these  divisions  received  a 
title  from  one  of  the  first  or  principal  subjects  mentioned  in  it ;  thus 
the  fifth  of  these  sections  of  St  Matthew,  which  happens  to  begin  at 
the  same  place  as  our  fifth  chapter,  is  entitled  nspl  r&v  fiaKopurfiAyy 
concerning  the  beatitudes,  from  the  first  subject  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  this  same  rlrTios  comprehends  the  whole  to  the  end  of 
chap.  vii.  The  last  section  in  St  Matthew,  the  68th,  is  called  inpl 
Trj9  alri^eas  rov  awfiaros  rov  ^Irfaov,  concerning  the  request  for  the 
body  of  Jetus ;  this  being  the  first  thing  which  it  contains,  though 
the  principal  part  of  it  treats  of  die  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  These 
tales  are  found  in  MSS.  placed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  they 
begin,  with  the  numeral  prefixed,  which  also  stands  in  the  margin 
opposite  the  line  in  whicm  each  commences:  and  prefixed  to  each 
Gospel  is  an  index  of  the  sections,  with  their  numbers  and  titles. 
There  has  arisen  some  confusion  from  the  term  §c&f>aKaiov  having 
been  used  to  designate  the  rtrXoi,  as  well  as  the  Ammonian  sections, 
to  which  that  term  was  more  commonly  appropriated.  Hence,  when- 
ever x&f)dXaui  are  mentioned  it  is  needful  to  observe  which  kind  of 
divisions  are  the  ones  intended. 

In  the  Gospels,  and  in  some  of  the  other  books,  the  first  section 
or  titXo«,  noted  in  the  margin,  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  itself;  so  that  there  is  one  section  more  than  those  enume- 
rated in  the  index.  Griesbach  *  explains  this  peculiar  arrangement 
thus:  *'Li  all  MSS.  which  comprise  the  notation  of  the  Ke^\ma, 
and  have  the  rirXoi  marked,  the  first  of  those  in  Matthew,  marked 
'A,  is  inscribed  irepl  r&v  yLor/wvy  and  begins  ch.  ii.  1,  Similarly  the 
first  of  these  divisions  in  Mark  is  entitled  inpX  roO  Satfiovi^pJvov, 
and  commences  ch.  i.  29.     The  first  in  Luke  is  irspl  rfjs  aTroypafpvj?^ 

*  Ck)m]ncntaiiii8  Cridcofl,  ii.  49. 
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and  begins  cL  iL  1.  The  first  in  John  is  irepl  rov  h  tCav^  yd/jbov, 
commencing  ch.  ii.  1.  Also  in  several  of  the  Epistles  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  same.  The  first  section  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
begins  ch.  i.  18.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  so  singular  a 
mode  of  enumerating  the  Ki<l>aXaiay  hj  reference  to  their  origin. 
At  first,  the  argimient  of  every  larger  section  was  in  a  few  words 
prefixed*,  or  else  placed  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin ;  after- 
Avards  they  were  drawn  out  into  a  list,  and  numerals  were  prefixed. 
•  •  .  But  the  beginning  of  each  book  had  already  a  general  in* 
scription  (as  EXArFEAION  KATA  MATeAION,  or  HPOS 
PflMAIOTS  EniSTOAH).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
hardly  a  place  for  a  special  heading  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
page  of  each  book.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  enumera-- 
Hon  of  Ks<l>aKaia  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  first  portion  of 
each  book." 

A  clear  apprehension  of  the  t/tXoa  is  not  only  of  historical  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  needful  from  their  beins  found  so  generally  in  Greek 
MSS.,  and  also  in  the  so  called  fac-simile  editions,  which  have  ren- 
dered many  of  the  more  valuable  of  these  documents  accessible  to 
the  biblical  student,  without  his  having  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
study. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  MSS.  should  contain  the  twofold 
division  of  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  larger  tItXoi;  probably 
the  latter  originated  in  church  usage;  and  when  once  diey  had 
been  marked  in  MSS.,  copyists,  whose  aim  ever  was  not  to  omit 
anything,  inserted  both  systems  of  division. 

The  divisions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  later  origin.  Euthalius,  whose  stichome- 
trical  arrangement  of  some  of  the  books  has  already  been  mentioned, 
introduced  into  a  copy  which  he  sent  to  Athanasius  the  younger, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  division  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
into  KZJ>aKauiy  giving  also  similar  divisions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  some  one  whom  he 
does  not  name,  but  whom  he  describes  as,  kvl  t&v  ao(f>ciyrdT(ov  rivl  Kal 
<f>iXo)(pl(TTOi>v  iraripoDV  rj/i&Vf  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  Christ-loving 
fathersy  a  term  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  intended 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  He  also  gave  headings  to  the  chapters, 
descriptive  of  their  contents ;  these,  however,  are  not  his  own,  but 
they  were  collected  by  him  from  a  previously  existing  synopsis  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  from  other  sources.  Euthalius  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
himself;  but  this  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  latter,  and  certainly  in- 
correct as  respects  the  former,  which  was  (as  has  been  stated  above) 
the  work  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  nearly  two  centuries  previous. 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  subjoined  to  the  Epistles  subscriptions, 
denoting  the  places  from  which  he  supposed  that  they  had  been 
written ;  in  these  particulars  he  sometimes  contradicts  the  sum- 
maries of  the  chapters  which  he  had  introduced.     Euthalius  also 

*  This  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Sangallensis  A  of  the  Gospels.    The  Hdes  are  there 
introdaced  in  a  different  form  of  writing  into  the  text  itself. 
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inserted  toritten  accents  in  his  copy, —  a  great  aid  to  the  reader  of 
undivided  Greek ;  and  many  of  these  particulars  were  transcribed 
by  others  from  his  Exemplar.*  The  labour  of  Eusebius  in  arrang- 
ing the  Ammonian  sections  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  of  Euthalius  m 
connection  with  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  resemble  far  more  what  is 
undertaken  by  a  modem  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  than  any- 
thing else  which  we  find  in  ancient  times. 

Tne  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  twenty-four  portions,  to  which 
the  name  of  \oyot  was  given,  and  into  seventy-two  smaller  icc^- 
Xata ;  both  of  these  divisions  are  attributed  to  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
in  Cappadocia :  if  it  be  correct  that  this  twofold  division  was  made 
by  one  person,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  what  was  Caa-o^- 
found  in  the  Gospels,  where  both  Ks<f>aKaui  and  rirXot  were  marked 
in  the  same  MS. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  use  the  ancient  divisions  until  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 ;  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  sought  to  obtain  a  living  in  Western  Europe  by  copying 
Greek  MSS.,  then,  in  some  exemplars,  introduced  the  Latin  chapters. 
These  more  recent  divisions,  and  the  still  more  modem  verses,  may 
be  briefly  mentioned  here  as  completing  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Latins  had  used  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
and  breves  resembling  the  Greek  rirXot,  Whether  these  had  fallen 
into  disuse^  or  whether  they  seemed  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in- 

>  It  is  very  nncommon  for  a  chango  of  accents  to  affect  tbe  sense  at  aU.  More  might 
be  said  as  to  the  difference  of  breaOiing  at  the  beginning  of  certain  words ;  ainov  and 
owTov,  for  instance.     It  happens,  however,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  arc  the  i  ^ 

strongest  grounds  for  excluding  airov  and  its  cognates  altogether,  and  for  always  using  [^  J^-  *f 
uirov.  In  our  common  printed  copies,  some  passages  have  been  much  misconceived  from  the  ' 
as{Mbration  on  this  word,  avrov,  &c  having  been  inserted  in  a  manner  which  is  wrong  on  any 
principle  and  in  any  manner. 

Thus,  in  CoL  ii  15.,  0piafi$€6<ras  a'rohs  h  abr^  occurs  in  most  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments m  common  use  in  this  country.  This  has,  of  course,  been  taken  to  mean 
**  triumphing  over  them  in  himself;''  and  this  has  been  applied  to  Christ  as  the  only 
person  of  whom  this  could  be  said.  Christ  has  thus  been  assumed  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  and  all  has  been  applied  to  him.  And  thus,  in  the  same  verse,  kir%KZvadfitvos 
has  been  thought,  of  course,  to  belong  to  our  Lord ;  and  whatever  it  may  mean,  it  has 
been  thought  to  bo  Ai*  action.  Of  late  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  translate  it 
"having  put  off,**  or  "having  stripped  himself  of"  the  Af>x«i  ^^^  ^oucrfoi,  which  are 
immediately  mentioned  ;  and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  these  powers  of  evil  were 
what  existed  in  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  ( ! !),  and  that  He  put  them  off  at  the  cross. 
This  doctrine  is  sufficiently  different  from  what  is  commonly  held  to  be  true  of  our  lord's  « 

person,  as  to  make  one  ask  whether  the  words  of  the  verse  could  be  thus  translated, 
applied,  and  interpreted.  As  to  this,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  notion  that  Christ  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  turns  entirely  on  the  breathing  iv  ain^,  and  on  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional apprehension  taken  from  that  form  of  the  word.  But  let  the  whole  context  ho 
examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  iv  axn^  is  in  entire  discordance  with  it.  Verse  12. 
speaks  of  **  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  UOl)  who  raised  Him  (Christ,  «c.)  from  the 
dead.  (Ver.  13.)  And  you  ....  hath  He  [God]  quickened  together  with  Him  [with 
Christ],  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses;  (vcr.  14.)  having  blotted  out  the  hand- 
writing ....  He  [Grod  still]  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross ;  (vcr.  1 5. ) 
having  despoiled  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  He  [God]  made  a  shew  of  thcra 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it"  \ue,  in  the  cross  of  Christ].  Thus  might  some  have 
Ircen  kept  from  going  so  far  astray,  if  they  had  not  been  misled  by  iv  oun^  having  been 
put  with  a  breathing  which  coiJd  not  belong  to  it.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  hxtK^v 
adfuros,  no  sense  must  be  assigned  to  it  which  is  incompatible  with  the  subject  being  God 
amply. 
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tended^  the  modem  chapters  were  invented  in  iie  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  (Hugues  de  St. 
Cher),  who  had  projected  a  Latin  Concordance  of  the  whole  Bible. 
He  subdivided  each  chapter  into  different  portions  by  using  A.  B. 
C.  D.,  placed  in  the  margin  at  intervals.  This  new  notation  spread 
amongst  the  Latin  copies^  and  it  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  just  as  some  had 
adopted  the  Latin  chapters  previously  in  their  Greek  transcripts. 
Verse  divisions  of  any  kind,  and  numberings,  seem  first  to  have  ap- 
peared in  Latin  in  the  Psalterium  Quincuplex  of  the  elder  Henry 
Stephens  (Paris,  1509),  in  which  each  of  the  Hebrew  verses  (as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  punctuation)  was  marked  and  numbered  in  Latin. 
This  was  repeatedly  imitated  in  printed  editions  of  the  Psalter.  In 
1528  Pagninus  published  his  new  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  in  which  he  numbered  the  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
divisions  of  which  are  marked  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  he  also  introduced 
certain  numbered  verges  into  the  New  Testament ;  these  were  how- 
ever much  longer  than  ours,  which  were  suggested  by  them.  After 
Robert  Stephens  was  molested  and  almost  persecuted  by  the  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  consequence  of  his  large  Greek 
Testament,  in  1550,  he  found  it  needful  to  flee  to  Geneva^^nd  there 
in  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  Greek  Testament  with 
our  modem  verses.  He  meditated  the  formation  of  a  Concordance 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  during  his  ride  from  Paris  to 
Lyons*,  he  either  planned  or  else  executed  this  verse  division :  it  was 
introduced  into  the  edition  which  he  published  at  Geneva^  in  1551, 
in  which  the  Greek  text  stands  in  a  central  column  between  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus.  In  this  edition  there  were 
not  only  the  nunibering  of  the  newly  invented  verses  inserted 
(which  is  all  that  would  have  been  needed  for  a  Concordance),  but 
also  the  verses  are  divided  by  separate  breaks,  according  to  the 
modem  plan.  For  this  Robert  Stephens  had  a  reason,  irrespective 
of  what  had  led  to  his  having  introduced  them  at  all.  He  says  in 
<  his  preface  that  he  did  this  to  make  other  versions  correspond  in 
location  to  the  Greek  text.  From  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
but  a  short  period  elapsed  before  their  use  had  become  general; 
they  were  adopted  alike  by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants,  in 
editions  of  the  original,  and  in  modem  versions.  Of  late,  however, 
many  editions  have  been  printed  without  breaks,  in  which  either  tlic 
verse  notation  is  placed  in  the  margin,  or  else  introduced  in  the  line 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  each  verse. 


*  The  account  is  given  by  his  son,  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  Preface  to  his  New  Testa- 
ment, 1576. 

•  Dr.  Wright  says,  in  Dr.  Kitto^s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature  (Art  Verse^  iii 
p.  910.)  of  this  edition,  "  with  the  date  in  the  title  MDLXI.,  an  evident  error  for  MDLI. 
The  X  has  been  in  consequence  erased  In  nearly  all  the  copies."  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
title-page  is  thus  found  in  some  copies ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  none 
with  the  proper  date.  There  are  copies  with  M.D.LI  without  any  erasure  or  place  for  an 
erasure,  between  the  L  and  I.  Such  a  copy,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
is  in  the  writer's  possession.  Those  which  have  MDLXI  seem  to  be  copies  in  which  a 
reprinted  title  had  been  inserted.  ^      . 
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Many  complaints  haye  been  made  of  the  want  of  skill  shown  in  the 
diyisions  of  sentences.  Some  of  these,  however,  onght  not  to  be 
charged  upon  Robert  Stephens :  ihns  CoL  i  21.  ends  in  our  common 
editions  with  the  words  vuvl  Si  airoKaTrjKKd^tv^  but  now  hath  he  re- 
concUed  ;  and  then  verse  22.  goes  on  ip  r^  aonfiari,  r^^  aaoKhs  avrov 
Sm  tov  Bavdrov,  in  the  body  of  hisjlesk  through  death  ;  altnough  not 
the  smallest  pause  can  be  interposed  between  ^e  words.  R.  Stephens, 
however,  put  the  whok  of  this  at  the  beginning  of  verse  22. ;  so  that, 
here  at  least,  the  sense  was  not  marred. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  verse  divisions  has 
had  an  injurious  effect;  for  it  became  (it  is  said)  almost  a  habit  for 
each  verse  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  proposition,  and  it  thus  was 
treated  in  preaching  or  exposition  apart  from  the  context  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  the  use  of 
verses  luis  facilitated  the  reference  to  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  those  only,  indeed,  who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  use 
those  editions  (such  as  the  Complutensian  and  those  of  Erasmus), 
which  were  anterior  to  verse  division,  can  appreciate  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  the  undivided  chapters.  It  may,  however,  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  verse  division  has  caused 
the  injurious  effects  which  have  been  attributed  to  it-  For  if  we  com- 
pare the  modes  of  (Mreaching  and  of  scripture  exposition  which  were 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, we  shall  find  in  ihe  former  period  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
of  the  system  of  taking  a  few  words  for  a  motto  without  regard  to  the 
context,  as  has  been  the  case  since.  The  evil  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  thing  connected  with  typ<maphical  arrangement ;  and  it  is  mudi 
more  dependent  upon  those  hwits  of  thought  which  cause  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  regarded  rather  as  teaching  subjectively  than  objectively. 
This  leads  to  the  non-contextual  selection  of  portions  for  exposition : 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  more  full  apprehension  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  importance  being  felt  of  true  imd  thorough  exposition. 
The  tendency  has  been  far  too  often  found  to  make  the  Scripture  text 
the  basis  for  our  own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  let  the  Scripture  speak 
for  itself  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  presents  its  truths. 

From  the  time  of  Bengel  many  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  have  appeared  divided  into  paragraphs,  like  any  other 
book.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
which  complaint  has  been  made ;  for  thus  conventional  divisions  which 
possesses  no  authority  are  cast  aside.  The  notation  of  the  verses 
Doing  retained  renders  such  editions  as  convenient  as  others  for 
reference  and  use.  No  system  of  paragraph  division  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted,  though  tliat  of  Bengel  has  been  followed  by  several, 
and  no  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  has  been  introduced.  Of  late, 
however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  use  the  oldest 
system  of  divisions  of  which  we  know  anything,  by  adopting  as 
paragraph  divisions  tiie  sections  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  together 
with  the  numerals  by  which  they  are  designated.  But  for  reference 
nothing  now  introduced  could  have  the  smallest  probability  of  taking 
the  place  of  the  modem  chapters  and  verses.     Their  admitted  defects 
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are  well  known,  and  it  is  easy  for  every  student  of  the  Bible  to  learn 
from  childhood  that  both  these  modes  of  division  are  purely  for  con- 
ventional use,  without  any  pretentions  to  authority. 

Besides  the  ancient  chapters  and  other  divisions,  there  were  portions 
appropriated  at  a  comparatively  early  period  for  church  reading  at 
particular  festivals.  Such  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  were  given  by  Euthalius ;  he  probably 
specified  the  portions  which  use  had  before  his  time  thus  appropriated 
to  the  Sundays  and  other  festivals.  But  as  days  of  special  observance 
were  multiplied,  appropriated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in- 
creased in  number  likewise,  and  many  MSS.  are  marked  in  the 
margins  with  the  copious  lists  of  church  lessons  and  with  indications 
where  the  reader  was  to  begin,  where  he  was  to  end,  and  what 
he  was  at  certain  times  to  pass  by. 

But  as  the  Scripture  ceased  to  be  a  book  of  domestic  and  private 
use  and  study,  it  became  valued  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical 
services ;  thus  Lectionaries  were  formed,  in  which  the  portions  re- 
quired for  the  different  festivals  were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  though 
the  Latins  had  such  books  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  they  were  not 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth.  They  continued 
to  be  transcribed  in  uncial  letters  long  after  cursive  writing  had 
been  adopted  for  Biblical  MSS.  in  general :  this  was,  it  seems,  in 
part  with  the  object  of  retaining  a  church  usage,  and  partly  because 
the  size  of  the  letters  was  deemed  more  suited  to  the  reader's  eye. 
These  Lectionaries  have  received  various  names  from  the  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  from  which  they  are  taken.  Thus  one  from  the 
Gospels  has  been  styled  Evangeliarium  (by  Griesbach  Evangelista- 
rium),  one  from  the  Epistles,  Epistolare ;  while  the  Greek  term 
7rpa^a7r6(JToXo9  seems  to  be  the  only  name  given  to  one  from  the 
book  of  Acts.  Similar  to  these  names  is  aTrooToXop,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  volume  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
while  it  gradually  became  a  designation  for  the  volume  of  the  select 
lessons  from  all  the  Epistles ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  present 
meaning  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Besides  the  Lectionaries  themselves  there  were  also  lists  of  lessons 
called  Synaxaria^  and  Menoloyia^  in  which  were  specified  the  portions 
to  be  read  on  the  different  days.  Scholz  has  printed  a  Synaxarium 
and  Menologium  from  several  Paris  MSS.  in  his  Greek  Testament ; 
there  is  hardly  a  day  of  the  year  for  which  the  lessons  are  not 
specified.  A  knowleage  of  the  connection,  the  beginning,  &c.  of 
these  portions  is  sometimes  of  value  when  various  readings  are  under 
discussion. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  TEXT  ITSELF,  ESPECIALLY  TO  THE   FIFTH  CENTURY. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  contamed  various  notices  of  the  text  in 
the  early  ages,  so  far  as  its  external  form  is  concerned ;  and  while 
books  were  not  multiplied  by  means  of  the  press,  it  often  happens  that 
even  less  could  be  said  of  their  history  than  that  which  has  been, 
already  stated  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament. 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  importance  which  give  us 
historical  notices  respecting  the  text  itself  in  its  internal  condition. 
These  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the  citations  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  in  part  from  what  they  occasionally  say  respecting 
readings  which  had  been  employed  by  others.  In  the  second 
century  we  find  that  our  canonical  books  in  general  were  in  the 
hands  not  only  of  the  Christian  Church,  strictly  so  called,  but  also  of 
various  bodies,  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  some  of  whom  used  certain 
books,  and  some  employed  others.  From  the  moment  that  the  sacred 
books  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostilely  opposed  to  each 
other,  there  was  some  check  on  falsification  or  intentional  alteration. 
Not  but  that  accusations  were  made  of  such  changes  having  been 
introduced,  and  sometimes  on  very  sufficient  ground ;  but  the  fact 
of  such  charges  having  been  brought  shows  that  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject. 

Supposing  that  it  had  been  possible  for  an  ancient  work  to  have 
been  so  transcribed  as  to  be  transmitted  in  all  respects  with  accuracy, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  variation  of  any  kind  in  the  copies  used 
a  thousand  years  after  the  author's  time  from  his  own  autograph, 
then  textual  criticism  would  have  no  place;  the  subject  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  study,  and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
history  of  the  unprinted  text,  unless  it  gave  a  detail  of  means  that 
were  used  to  preserve  it  from  wilful  and  designed  corruption.  It  is 
probable  that,  except  as  to  few  and  rare  passages,  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  thought  but  little  of  any  changes  except  those  which 
might  arise  from  design  or  evil  purpose :  at  all  events,  they  reve- 
renced the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  think  that 
intentional  alteration  would  be  a  sin.  Thus  Irenaeus  (C  H.  v.  30.  1.) 
discusses  the  true  reading  of  the  number  of  the  beast  in  Rev.  xiii. 
18.,  whether  it  was  666  QxJ^s')  or  616  {x^sf\  as  still  found  in  some 
authorities ;  he  determines  that  the  former  is  the  true  reading  (as  we 
now  have  it)  on  the  authority  of  the  old  copies,  teal  ftaprvpouvrdyv 
avT&v  ifcsivtov  r&v  kot  Syfruf  rov  ^Icodwrjv  icopaKortov,  and  on  the  testi" 
many  of  those  who  had  seen  John  face  to  face.  He  attributes  the 
other  to  the  error  of  copyists  who  had  wrongly  transcribed  the 
numbers,  expressed  in  the  accustomed  manner  by  letters,  and  that 
thus  iota,  /en,  had  been  substituted  for  ^  sixty.  This,  he  thought, 
had  led  many  into  error  who  had  ignorantly  followed  what  they 
found  in  incorrect  copies.  He  adds,  "  Sed  his  quidem  qui  simpli- 
citer  et  sine  malitia  hoc  fecerunt,  arbitramur  veniam  dari  a  Deo  j " 
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But  to  those  who  have  done  this  simply  and  without  evil  intention^  we 
suppose  pardon  to  he  granted  by  God,  Whether  he  applies  this  to 
the  inaccurate  scribes  or  to  those  that  followed  them,  is  not  quite 
clear ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  judged  (and  in  this  no  doubt 
but  that  he  uttered  the  Christian  sentiment  of  his  age)  that  any 
change  in  Holy  Scripture,  even  when  only  from  oversight  and  care- 
lessness, was  a  very  serious  thing.  On  Matthew  i.  18.  Irenaeus  says 
(C.  H.  iii.  16.  2.),  "Ceterum  potuerat  dicere  Matthseus,  Jesu  vera 
ffeneratio  sic  erat;  sed  praevidens  Spiritus  Sanctus  depravatores,  et 
praemuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum,  per  Matthseum  ait; 
Christi  autem  generatio  sic  eratJ^  This  perfectly  legitimate  argu- 
mentation on  the  use  of  a  word  is  of  twofold  importance;  for  it 
bears  on  the  early  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  all 
its  parts,  and  it  also  is  a  plain  proof  as  to  what  the  phraseology 
was  of  this  passage  in  the  second  century;  this  reading,  ')(purrov 
without  ^\r}<Tov  (of  the  common  text)  is  also  upheld  by  other  good 
authorities,  so  that  it  has,  irrespective  of  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus,  no 
small  claim  on  the  attention  of  critics ;  the  testimony  of  that  father 
may  be  considered  as  giving  a  decisive  preponderance.  Whether  or 
not  errors  of  transcription  had  been  often  or  to  any  great  extent  in- 
troduced in  the  second  century  into  the  sacred  text,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  Christian  feeling  was  strongly  directed  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  readings  which  were  believed  to  be  true. 

The  actions  and  doctrines  of  Marcion  of  Pontus  belong  to  Church 
history,  but  his  corruption  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance 
in  this  place.  As  to  the  ground  of  his  procedure  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say,  that  Marcion  having  rejected  the  Old  Testament  alto- 
gether, and  denying  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  could  be  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  formed  out  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  (the  only  apostle  who  in  his  opinion  really  understood 
Christianity)  a  sort  of  canon,  on  principles  of  selection  and  rejection ; 
and  as  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  true  incarnation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  he  formed  a  Gospel  for  himself;  of  this  the  ancients  who 
speak  on  the  subject  all  say  that  the  basis  was  our  canonical  St. 
Luke;  from  which,  however,  the  more  prominent  features  that 
would  militate  against  his  system  were  removed ;  but  enough  still 
remained  without  change  (through  oversight  probably)  to  refute 
Marcionism  on  Marcion's  own  ground. 

We  learn  in  part  from  Iren^us,  and  as  to  more  particulars  from 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  how  Marcion  acted.  And  thus  we  have 
in  the  two  latter  of  these  fathers  very  manv  specimens  of  the  read- 
ings which  they  approved,  but  which  Marcion  had  (as  they  alleged) 
altered  In  their  general  accusations  they  were  undoubtedly  right ; 
though  it  must  be  said  that  in  several  passages  Tertullian  accused 
Marcion  of  fabification  when  his  own  copy  or  Latin  version  was  all 
that  was  in  fault.  But  let  all  deductions  be  made,  the  general  fact 
remains,  and  we  can  go  through  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  passage  by 
passage,  pointing  out  what  Marcion  cancelled,  and  what  he  allowed 
to  remain  unaltered.  Thus  early  did  the  corruption  of  the  sacred 
books  commence;  for  it  appears  that  in  a.d.   127  Marcion  went 
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from  Pontus  to  Bome^  carrying  his  remodelled  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  spreading  his  peculiar  opinions.  Although 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  text  during  the  second 
century  connects  itself  with  that  heretical  leader,  he  was  not  alone 
in  his  designed  alterations.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eusebius,  Ecc 
Hist.  iv.  23.)  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  of  the 
devil  had  dared  to  adulterate  the  sacred  writings  by  sowing  tares 
amongst  them. 

It  seems  as  if  this  had  been  partly  done  by  means  of  false  readings 
introduced  into  the  text,  and  partly  by  the  assumption  of  certam 
glosses  as  being  the  explanation  of  what  the  true  text  contains. 
Irenasus  (C.  H.  iv.  6.  1.)  gives  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  thus  professed  to  be  more  skilled  than  the  apostles  in 
enunciating  and  expounding  a  text.  ^^  Dominus  enim  ostendens  se- 
metipsum  discipulis,  quoniam  ipse  est  verbum,  qui  a^itionem  Patris 
facit,  et  exprobrans  Judseis  putantibus  se  habere  I)eum,  quum  et 
frustrentur  verbum  ejus,  per  quem  cognoscitur  Deus,  dicebat,  Nemo 
coffnoscit  Jilium  nisi  Pater ,  neque  Patrem  quis  cognoscit  nisi  FiliuSy  et 
crd  voluerit  Filius  revelare.  Sic  et  Matthseus  posuit  et  Lucas  simi- 
liter et  Marcus  idem  ipsum^ :  Joannes  enim  pneteriit  locum  hune. 
Hi  autem  qui  peritiores  apostolis  volunt  esse  sic  describunt :  Nemo 
cognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater y  et  cui  voluerit  Filius 
revelare:  et  interpretantur,  quasi  a  nullo  cognitus  sit  verus  Deus 
ante  Domini  nostri  adventum;  et  cum  Deum  qui  a  prophetis  sit 
annuntiatus,  dicunt  nou  esse  Patrem  Christi." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  after  citing  a  passage  from  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  V.  10.),  mentions  how  it  had  been  metaphrased  by  some: 
fiaxapu)^,  ffyrfclvy  oi  SsSuay^iJvot  ivsiuv  iucaio<Tvvr)Sy  ort  airrol  vioi  deov 
KKf)di]aovTai'  ij^  &9  rivsi  r&v  fiSTaTtOivTtav  ra  iivarfyi)uay  MaxapLoi, 
ifnfo-iif,  oi  SeSuiiypJvoi  inro  ttjs  Sucauxruvrj^y  ori  avroi  Saovrat  riXsioi' 
Koiy  fuucdptot  oi  SsSuoyfjJvoi,  evexa  ifiovy  on  H^vot  tottov  ottov  ov 
huayOriaovTai  (Strom,  iv.  6.  ed.  Potter,  p.  582.).  In  this,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  Clement  speaks  of  a  change  introduced 
into  the  text :  it  seems  rather  like  a  play  on  the  twofold  meaning  of 
SsSuryfiiifoi :  '*  those  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  ^  are  ^^  followed 
after  by  righteousness."  But  still  ti^e  actual  text  in  its  unchanged 
words  received  attention.' 

In  this  manner,  at  all  events,  the  way  was  prepared  for  intro- 
ducing corruption  into  the  text  itself;  and  those  fathers  who  drew 
attention  to  this  might  have  been  aware  of  the  tendency  of  copyists 
of  all  works  to  make  insertions. 

'  If  the  words  *'  et  Marcos  idem  ipsom"  are  really  those  of  Ireneus,  and  not  of  his  Latin  | 
translator,  or  of  some  copyist,  he  must  have  himself  made  a  remarkable  mis-statement.       | 

*  It  is  ctuiotis  to  observe  that  Clement  himself  here  subjoins  the  close  of  Matt.  v.  9.  to  ^^ 
the  beginning  of  Terse  10.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  conld  blame  the  metaphrasts 
when  kU  own  use  of  Scripture  and  his  mode  of  quotation  is  so  often  of  precisely  the 
same  kind.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  a  furdBtais  must  often  be  employed  as  explaining  how 
Gement  can  cite  as  he  does.  Thus,  he  says  (Strom,  ii.  5. ;  Potter,  p.  440.),  irnrrdov  ohf  ^ 
"KoKK^  futWav  rp  ypa<f>^,  \ryo6<rp,  Biirroy  K^riXov  8<&  rputr^fxaros  fitXSvris  UttXt^ataBai, 
Ii  rXo^totr  ^i\ocro^f7tn  a  surprising  and  perverted  use  to  be  made  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  Matt.  xix.  It  seems  to  assume,  that  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  ore  convertible  terms. 
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Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  Christian  writers 
were  very  fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  there  was  of  the  admission 
of  designedly  false  readings.  And  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  ihe  variations  even  tlien  introduced  into  the 
text  from  accidents  of  transcription,  the  text  was  free  from  any 
general  corruption  or  designed  falsification. 

The  second  century  was  also  the  period  of  the  execution  of  a  work, 
which  had  more  effect  apparently  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  use 
throughout  the  Church  than  all  the  designed  falsifications  of  Marcion 
and  every  scion  of  the  Gnostic  brood.  Tatian  formed  his  Dia  Tes^ 
saron  from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  combined ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  led  to  a  confusion  and  intermingling  on  the  part  of 
transcribers  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  one  Gospel  with  that 
which  was  found  in  some  other. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  text  by  examining 
the  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  each  &ther  separately ;  for, 
although  this  may  possibly  only  show  what  was  in  some  one  private 
copy,  and  though  the  ancients  (just  like  the  modems)  often  quoted 
loosely  and  (as  it  is  called)  from  memory,  and  though  transcribers 
may  have  adapted  the  passages  in  a  father  to  that  to  which  they 
were'  themselves  accustomed; — yet,  when  we  find  in  a  father  a 
definite  citation  of  a  passage  in  a  form  (differing  perhaps  from  the 
common  text),  such  as  is  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  authorities, 
we  then  need  not  doubt  that  we  have  the  actual  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  as  read  by  such  a  father.  And  just  as  we  find  a  fiither  con- 
sistent in  his  citations  when  express^  even  though  in  mere  allusions 
the  words  are  given  very  loosely,  so  do  we  learn  to  have  increased 
confidence  in  the  general  character  of  the  quotations  in  his  works  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  when  the  quotations  are  habitual 
and  not  merely  of  detached  sentences,  but  of  large  passages,  we  feel 
all  the  more  definiteness  of  thought  as  to  the  use  which  we  make  of 
them. 

The  early  versions  would  supply  us  with  good  evidence  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  if  we  were  really  certain  of  the  date  of  any 
prior  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  But  as  it  is,  though  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  any  precise  point  of  chronology,  they  have  tiieir  use 
even  here ;  for  they  show  the  character  of  text  from  which  they  were 
respectively  taken,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  their  actual  dates.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  in  this  place  that  the  old  Latin  and  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Gospels,  that  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton*,  were  products  of  the  second  century.  If  their  readings 
are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  also  some  of  diversity.  There  is  enough  to  show  that 
very  great  weight  attaches  to  their  readings  (that  is,  to  the  Greek 
text  from  which  they  were  respectively  taken)  when  they  accord. 

*  In  one  of  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
well  for  sacred  criticism  that  the  dificrcnce  between  this  text  and  that  commonly  printed 
was  so  soon  discoTered  by  Mr.  Cureton,  who  was  then  in  the  MS.  department  of  the 
Mnsoum  library. 
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Their  diversilies  are  a  significant  hint  of  the  divergences  of  text  of 
regions  so  separated  as  the  East  and  West 

The  Egyptian  versions  —  Memphitic  and  Thebaic — are  also  of 
such  antiquity,  that  their  readings  are  of  importance  in  any  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  text  in  eany  times ;  and  if  we  find  these  ver- 
sions agreeing  with  those  ahready  specified,  there  is  a  strong  case  in 
&vour  of  such  documents  as  contain  the  same  readings.  But  it  is 
with  diversities  that  we  have  now  principally  to  do ;  and  diversities 
there  are  which  would  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  ancient  versions, 
even  if  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  belonged 
(as  is  the  case  wi&  the  Hebrew  copies  of  Old  Testament)  to  one 
general  cIclss  or  family. 

The  history,  then,  of  the  text  must,  if  pursued  minutely,  resolve 
itself  into  statements  relating  to  the  copies  in  use  in  different  regions; 
for  in  each  distinct  country  the  causes  of  variation  would  operate 
distinctly;  and  thus,  unless  there  were  some  critical  revision  (such  as 
that  of  tne  LXX.  undertaken  by  Origen),  there  would  be  no  reunion 
of  readings,  but  divergences  would  be  always  liable  to  increase. 
Hence  the  importance  of  using  such  testimonies  as  take  us  back  to 
the  time  of  the  earlier  divergences ;  for  from  these  the  later  must 
always  have  sprung,  and  the  nearer  we  are  brought  to  the  actual 
autographs,  the  more  surely  can  we  say  that  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
uncertidnty  must  be  within  such  and  such  definite  boundaries. 

Great  as  were  the  complaints  made  of  the  alteration  of  copies,  the 
old  versions  executed  in  diverse  regions  show  within  what  limits  this 
must  have  been  confined ;  and  the  alterations,  too,  except  when  they 
had  a  Marcionite  character,  were  no  doubt  far  oftener  the  results  of 
inadvertence  than  of  design.  Those  who  mention  the  variations 
were  themselves,  it  is  probable,  but  little  aware  of  the  causes  of 
error  which  are  natural  to  copvists. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  thurd  century  a  writer  appeared  amongst 
the  Christians  whose  works  were  both  far  more  extensive,  and  in  some 
respects  more  important,  than  those  of  any  who  had  preceded  him.  In 
this  place,  however,  Origen  deserves  especial  mention  from  the  in- 
formation which  he  gives  as  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text  in  his 
day ;  and  also  for  the  materials  which  his  writings  afford  in  evidence 
as  to  the  kind  of  MSS.  which  he  used.  He  laments  the  diversities 
of  the  copies  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  he  traces  these 
variations  to  certain  causes.  ^vvX  Se  ^Xovori,  ttoTCKt)  ySyovsv  ^  t&p 
avrvypaffxav  Suapopdy  elrs  airo  padvfitas  rvv&v  ypa><f>i(DVy  sirs  airb  Td\fi7}9 
nviav  fwydrjpas  TfJ9  hiopddxTHas  ra>y  '^/patftofiivaoif,  sirs  xat  airo  r&v  Ta 
iavToi9  hotcovma  iv  rfj  SiopBaHrei  irpo<m6ivrmv  ^  a^kupoui/rajv.  Com. 
in  Matt  torn.  xv.  (Ed.  De  la  Rue  iii.  671.)  "It  is  now  manifest  that 
the  diversity  of  the  copies  has  become  great,  whether  from  the  care- 
lessness of  certain  scribes,  or  from  the  rashness  of  some  who  make 
corrupt  emendations,  or  also  from  those  who  in  emendation  add  or 
take  away  what  they  think  fit."  The  latter  words  seem  to  refer  to 
the  occupation  of  those  whose  business  it  was  iJo  revise  a  transcript 
with  its  exemplar  (much  as  is  done  by  a  mooern  press-corrector), 
and  he  appears  to  say  that  they  revise  according  to  their  own  judg- 
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ment  instead  of  simply  following  their  copy  throughout.  These 
correctors  would  be  very  liable  to  alter  a  transcript  oefore  them  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  what  was  in  their  minds  and  memories ;  and  thus  in 
parallel  passages  they  would  be  apt  to  bring  them  into  verbal  agree- 
ment by  the  addition  or  omission  of  words;  and  so  too^  if  any 
portion  of  a  narrative  were  passed  by  in  church  reading,  they  would 
DC  likely  to  obelize  it  in  a  transcript  before  them^  if  they  were  cor- 
recting without  consulting  their  copy :  and  in  passages  in  different 
parts  which  were  publicly  read  together,  they  would  feel  no  small 
inclination  to  addy  either  m  the  margin  or  the  text,  such  portions  as 
would  be  thus  brought  familiarly  before  their  minds.  Those  whose 
rashness  is  reprehended,  seem  to  be  such  scribes  as  acted  the  critic 
themselves,  and  introduced  such  emendations  as  we  know  did  actually 
find  their  way  at  an  early  period  into  the  text;  such  would  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  alter  what  they  could 
not  understand :  while  the  first  class  to  which  Origen  refers  would 
be  those  whose  inadvertence  has  always  produced  so  many  variations 
in  the  copies  of  early  writings.    • 

But  Origen  did  not  consider  that  the  text  in  general  had  been 
rendered  uncertain ;  in  such  of  his  numerous  writings  as  are  still 
extant  in  Greek,  he  quotes  and  uses  a  very  large  portion  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  he  thus  supplies  more  important  evidence  than  any 
other  early  father  as  to  the  readings  which  were  current  in  his  own 
day.  It  IS  true  that  he  sometimes  cites  passages  differently,  and 
that  he  must  at  different  times  have  used  copies  which  did  not  read 
alike ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  testimony  of  his  citations 
farther  than  to  show  that  such  varieties  existed  in  the  copies  which 
this  critical  writer  and  reader  thought  worthy  of  use.  He  may  not 
himself  have  been  aware  of  the  variety  of  reading  in  his  citations ; 
for  his  works  were  written  during  a  great  number  of  years,  and  some 
of  them  in  Palestine  and  some  in  Egypt;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  surprising  if  his  memory  and  attention  did  not  serve  to 
detect  verbal  variations.^  Besides  the  habitual  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  which  Origen  introduces,  he  also  at  times  expressly 
states  that  such  a  reading  was  that  found  in  such  a  place.  Tnus  on 
Matt.  XV.  35.,  he  says  hOdhs  ov  Kskevsiy  aXKa  iraparfyiXXsi :  showing 
that  his  copies  read,  not  koI  i/ci\sva^p,  but  iraparfyeiXafj  which  is  ac- 
tually found  in  some  of  our  best  copies.  He  says  on  Matt  xv.  8.  that 
the  Evangelist  gave  the  citation  from  Isaiah,  not  in  the  very  words, 
om  avraZs  Xi^eaiv,  and  he  cites  it  from  St.  Matthew  unthout  iyyl^ei  fuu, 
and  iv  rS>  arofuiTi  avr&v,  and  in  this  form  the  passage  stands  in  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions.  Occasionally  he  says  that  passages 
are  read  differently  in  different  copies;  as  an  instance  of  this 
Matt  xvi.  20.  may  be  taken,  where  he  says  that  some  copies  had 
SisoTslXaTo,  and  others  iTrerifiijaev.  Origen  in  his  Commentaries 
sometimes  expressed  an  opinion  on  a  reading,  suggesting  what  he 
thought  should  be  in  the  text,  though,  perhaps,  without  citing  any 

>  These  remarks  are  wholly  irrespective  of  the  manoer  in  which  transcribers  may  liaTe 
remodelled  the  Scripture  passages  ia  the  fathers.  There  is  cnongh,  which  is  free  from 
all  saspicioUi  to  meet  the  present  argument  amply  and  fully. 
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copy  iot  his  supposition.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
influence  of  his  authority  as  a  critic  led  transcribers  to  insert  what 
he  had  approved*  A  case  in  pomt  is  found  in  the  reading  h 
BffOiifiapa,  John  i.  28.,  where  the  most  ancient  copies  have  in  general 
h  BffOapi^,  a  reading  which  Origen  did  not  believe  to  be  genuine. 

The  writings  of  Origen  are  thus  of  great  importance  with  r^ard 
to  the  history  of  the  text :  from  them  we  learn  much  as  to  the  third 
century,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  which  is  of  great  value 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  which  toe 
have^  contain  just  tlie  same  variety  of  text  as  existed  in  the  third  century. 
How  far  we  possess  evidence  for  forming  any  classification  of  the 
readings  current  in  documents  of  that  time  will  be  considered  in 
another  place.  All  that  will  now  be  laid  down  is  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  citations  of  Origen,  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  certain 
MSS.  (of  more  recent  date  themselves)  present  the  readings  which 
belong  to  a  text  or  texts  demonstrably  thus  ancient. 

In  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  the  most  critical 
of  the  Greek  fifithers :  his  labour  in  connection  with  the  text  of  the 
GK)6pels,  in  introducing  his  tabular  canons,  has  been  already  noticed: 
it  is  probable  tiiat  copies  into  which  he  introduced  these  references, 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  many  exemplars  in  which  the  same 
divisions  and  tables  were  employed.  Eusebius  was  commissioned  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  to  procure  copies  of  the  Gojpejs^  for  ^^.JiJM'tu^ijU 
public  use  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople :  this  shows  that  tiiere  ^ 
was  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of  copies  which  came  from  that 
quarter,  and  tiiat  there  was  as  yet,  at  least,  no  thought  or  supposi- 
tion that  any  particular  country  or  district  possessed  a  class  of  text 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  some  Ihat 
Eusebius  was  directed  to  procure  tiiese  copies  from  Alexandria,  which 
was  the  great  centre  in  that  day  of  Greek  literature.  But  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  for  some  years  Csesarea  had  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  transcription  and  circulation  of 
Christian  writings ;  and  thus  from  CsBsarea  itself  it  is  probable  that 
Eusebius  was  intended  to  obtain  these  fifty  copies.  In  either  case 
their  text  would  in  all  probability  be  just  tiie  same ;  namely,  that 
which  Eusebius  himself  used,  and  which  was  in  general  accordance 
with  that  of  Origen  in  the  previous  century.  And  thus,  after  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  had  been  complied  with,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
Constantinople  must  then  at  least  have  accorded  with  Alexandria  in 
its  text  of  the  Gospels,  though  in  after  ages  the  two  cities  have  been 
regarded  as  the  special  seats  of  two  rival  families  of  text. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  belong  the  critical  labours 
of  Jerome.  Those  only  which  relate  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment need  observation  here.     When  Jerome  was  at  Bome,  in  the 

■  npirw  tV  tnrt^iarn  rh  SqAMTcu  rfj  a^  cri/yeirci,  Znus  &y  wtrHiKorra  awfidria  (i,  e.  exem- 
pUria,  codices,)  itf  9up94pais  iyKoreurKt^oiSj  ttntydyvoftrrd  re  Koi  irohs  r^y  XPV^^  c&^TaK($- 
/mm,  inrh  T«xrtT«r  Ko^iuypd^m^  leai  iucptfiUs  rV  rixyv^  hrtarofiiymfy  ypaiftjpat  KtXf^tuts, 
T«r  $§lmf  5i|Xa8J^  ypd/^tf,  2r  ftdkiffra  'H\p  r*  htwKtv^  uai  r)i9  XP^f'r  '''9  "^^  ituckfifflas 
xSy^  inefiudaif  ^riu  ytyAaMis,  (Ens.  de  Vita  Const,  iv.  36.,  ed.  Heinichen,  p.  287.)  In 
the  beguming  of  the  edict  the  Emperor  bad  said  that  the  want  of  the  churches  should  be 
snpplKd  mrrd  rV  i^^tm^fiw  iifup  irtf Air. 
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time  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  that  city,  at  his  request  he  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  Latin  Gospels  which  were  then  current*  This 
part  of  the  New  Testament  he  had  completed  A.  d.  384  ;  and  in  the 
introductory  epistle,  he  shows  what  his  judgment  was  of  the  then 
condition  of  the  MSS.,  not  merely  the  Latin,  but  also  the  Greek. 
He  deemed  it  needful  to  use  a  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  in  that 
language  as  the  ground  for  his  Latin  revision.  In  this  he  showed 
that  he  thought  that  many  of  the  MSS.  which  were  then  the  more 
recent  were  not  to  be  trusted  as  fully  as  the  older.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  MSS.  which  he  employed  were  evidently  such  as 
were  in  use  in  the  West^  such  as  he  supposed  might  have  been  the 
exemplars  from  which  that  version  had  at  first  been  made,  which  he 
had  occupied  himself  in  revising.  Many  of  his  complaints  would 
apply  alike  to  Greek  and  to  Latin  copies.  Parallel  passages  had 
been  brought  into  verbal  conformity  to  each  other ;  portions  which 
belonged  to  one  Gospel  had  been  inserted  in  others ;  and  thus  the 
confusion  to  be  remedied  was  not  slight.  Some  allowance  must  be 
I  made,  however,  in  all  these  remarks  for  the  strong  colouring  which 
Jerome  was  accustomed  to  use  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

But,   besides   the   Latin    Vulgate   which    thus   proceeded  from 
Jerome's  critical  studies,  we  find  in  this  century  moniunents  of  a 

X  different  kind.  The  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  varies  considerably 
in  its  text  from  the  earlier  of  the  ancient  translations ;  many  passages 
are  in  a  different  form,  and  the  tone  of  the  text  when  minute  com- 
parison is  instituted  is  discrepant.  We  find,  also,  that  the  Latin 
version  which  had  been  previously  in  use  was  in  this  century  sub- 
jected to  many  revisions.  One  of  these,  which  may  have  originated 
in  this  period,  is  found  in  the  Codex  Brixianus,  differing  considerably 
from  this  old  version  as  unrevised;  it  agrees  even  less  with  the 
Vulgate  of  Jerome.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  manner,  there  was  a 
considerable  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  fourth  century.  And  yet  Eusebius,  who  of  all  the 
Greek  fathers  of  that  age  was  the  most  learned  and  critical,  and 
whose  writings  are  very  copious,  did  not,  in  the  general  character  of 
his  citations,  differ  at  all  materially  from  Origen.  But  Eusebius  be- 
longed to  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  text,  in  a 
transition  state,  pertains  rather  to  the  middle  of  that  age  and  onward. 
The  attempt  to  account  for  pha8nomena  apart  from  direct  historical 
testimony,  can  never  go  beyond  a  statement  of  probabilities ;  and 
thus  we  should  be  cautious  in  not  inventing  rash  theories.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  there  were  certain 
causes  in  operation  which  might  affect  the  text.     After  the  persecu- 

X  tion,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  during  which  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  books  were  so  relentlessly  destroyed,  it  was  requisite  to 
take  steps  to  rep^r  the  loss  for  the  use  of  the  churches.  This  must 
have  given  to  the  publishers  of  those  days  a  new  impetus  to  supply 
the  demand.     Soon  after  this,  the  adoption   of  the   profession  of 

V  Christianity  by  Constantine  caused  a  vast  extension  in  the  demand 
for  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Not  only  at  that  time  was  Christianity 
freed  from  actual  suffering  and  penalty,  but  it  was  so  fostered  by 
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iJie  Roman  ruling  power^  that  its  profession  became  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  men^  and  it  involved  in  itself  no  reproach ;  and  thus  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians  and  of  Christian  assemblies  became^ 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time^  very  much  greater.  And  simul- 
taneously with  this  extension  of  the  name  of  Christianity^  the  new 
features  in  the  sacred  text  itself  began  to  be  manifest.  This  ahnost 
suggests  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  facts.  Each 
of  them,  apart  from  all  theory^  is  a  known  truth.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Constsmtinople^  the  new  imperial  city  of  the 
East,  had  to  do  with  the  diffusion  of  a  text  pretty  early  adopted 
there,  and  differing  much  from  that  which  had  previously  emanated 
from  Alexandria,  the  centre,  in  those  days,  of  Greek  literature  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view.  But  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way 
of  this  theory  is  the  fact  (to  which  notice  has  been  already  directed) 
that  Constantine  caused  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  which  were  in- 1 
tended  for  church  use  in  the  newly-founded  eastern  capital,  to  be  | 
procured  by  Eusebius ;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Constan- ' 
tinople  in  the  fourth  century  as  the  source  of  a  non-Eusebian,  and 
therefore  so  far  non- Alexandrian  text*  It  might  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  if  Antioch  were  suggested,  and  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  kind  of  text  which  at  length,  in  the  East,  so  much  super- 
seded that  employed  by  Origen,  had  been  diffused  from  thence. 
This  is  proposed  as  a  subject  for  inquiry :  evidence  may  be  drawn 
from  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  be- 
longed to  Antioch  by  birth,  education,  and  residence,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  insecure  height  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  repeatedly 
uses  the  Scripture  in  such  forms  as  were  expressly  stated  by  Origen 
not  to  be  found,  that  is,  in  the  copies  tlien  current ;  and  it  may  also  be 
proved  that  the  points  in  which  the  Latin  Codex  Brixionus  and  the 
Gothic  version  differ  from  the  older  authorities,  are  just  such  as 
would  be  supported  by  Chrysostom.  If  this  transition  text  did  ori- 
ginate at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  it  might  become  easily 
diffused  through  the  East,  where  the  demand  for  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  in  particular,  was  now  so  great 
And  thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  copies  sent  by  Eusebius  to 
Constantinople  might  be  more  than  counteracted,  especially  during 
the  long  period  in  which  the  latter  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arians,  who  associated  every  thing  Alexandrian  (as  they  might  such 
copies)  with  Athanasius,  and  with  the  Nicene  symbol  which  they  so 
utterly  repudiated. 

Let  these  theories  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  (they  may  at 
least  serve  as  a  check  to  the  reception  of  untenable  explanations), 
and  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  this  transition  text  might 
originate.  It  pretty,  thoroughly  meets  the  description  given  by 
Jerome,  and  before  him  by  Origen,  of  the  procedure  of  those  copyists 
who  confused  tiie  text  by  blending  the  phraseology  of  the  different 
Gospels  t<^ether,  and  by  making  insertions  and  iterations.  I  ad- 
visedly call  this  a  transition  texty  and  take  as  proofs  against  it  the  same 
testimonies  which  were  used   by  Jerome  for  similar  purposes:  he 
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appealed  to  the  translations  previously  made  in  many  languages^  as 
evidences  against  what  he  esteemed  to  be  innovations ;  so  may  we ; 
and  surely  the  old  Latin,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  the  two 
Eg3rptian  versions  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  tiiis  point 

But  the  older  texts  were  not  yet  superseded :  they  continued  in 
use  long  after,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  citation  of  Alexandrian  fathers, 
and  by  the  versions  afterwards  executed,  such  as  the  Armenian  and 
^thiopic ;  in  both  of  which  the  readings  which  have  been  called 
Alexandrian  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  they  might  in  a 
general  sense  be  said  to  belong  to  that  cIosb.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
versions,  it  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  later  Syriac,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  which  we  only  have  as  CLgain 
revised  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh^  that  we  find  in  this  form 
readings  which  may  be  placed  bv  the  side  of  the  transition  text  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  against  these  the  revision  of  the  later  Syriac 
also  witnesses ;  for  it  contains  readings  from  Oreek  MSS.  belonging 
to  that  class  of  text  whose  anterior  existence  has  been  already  stated. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  general  use  of  a  text  containing 
readings  greatly  differing  from  those  of  the  early  versions  and  Origen, 
sufficiently  authorises  our  regarding  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  as  deserving  the  name  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  a 
transition  text*  We  find  no  evidence  of  revisions  of  the  text  having 
taken  place :  there  is  no  trace  that  all  was  not  left  to  the  copyists 
who  simply  did  the  work  that  was  assigned  them.  We  do  find, 
however,  particular  copies  revised  in  later  ages;  and  the  earlier 
readings  which  have  been  altered  to  others  subsequently  current  are 
so  far  land-marks  in  the  history  of  the  text 

Occasionally  even  among  the  comparatively  recent  copies  there 
are  some  which  in  their  general  readings  agree  with  the  most  ancient 
authorities ;  this  probably  was  the  result  of  some  scribe  meeting  with 
an  older  copy  of  this  kind  and  using  it  as  his  exemplar.  He  may 
have  done  this  at  times  from  being  possessed  of  some  critical  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  more  frequently  arose  from 
his  taking  the  exemplar  without  being  really  aware  of  the  differences 
of  copies  from  one  another.  But  as  the  mass  of  the  Ghreek  MSS. 
now  existing  present  a  text  which  has  passed  beyond  the  transition 
state,  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  apprehension  of  dif- 
ferences enough  to  cause  copies  of  a  particular  character  to  be  pre- 
ferred* It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  precise  agreement 
or  even  a  general  uniformity  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies ;  for  they, 
too,  have  mscrepancies  of  their  own,  and  many  new  phases  of  variety 
of  reading :  but  it  is  as  to  characteristic  readings  that  there  is  in  the 
later  MSS.,  such  a  general  agreement  in  opposition  to  the  older,  that 
the  variation  may  be  so  far  called  generic  To  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction may  not  always  be  easy,  and  thus  many  important  documents 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  at  least  in  measure  to  the  transition 
state. 

It  is  only  by  observing  surrounding  objects  or  known  land-marks 
that  the  distance  can  be  appreciated  which  we  have  voyaged  or  tra- 
velled :  and  so  too  here ;  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the  text  may  be 
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in  general  sach  as  can  hardly  be  noticed ;  but  if  we  take  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  and  compare  it  with  the  twelfth,  the 
change  of  position  is  at  once  visible ;  and  thus  those  who  might  have 
doubted  that  documents  in  the  transition  state  must  have  existed,  or 
that  any  are  still  extant,  may  hare  a  standard,  by  which  they  may  be 
sore  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 

It  seems  probable  (if  not  absolutely  demonstrable)  that  the  text 
which  was  die  more  recent  in  its  characteristic  features,  was  at  first 
adopted  in  certain  countries  (apparently  the  regions  connected  with 
Oonstontinople  and  Antioch),  and  that  Alexandria  retained  the  more 
ancient  form ;  but,  after  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  literary  metropolis  ceased ;  for  it  was  no  longer  the 
place  from  which  transcripts  of  Greek  works  emanated  through  all 
the  regions  in  which  Ghreek  was  known.  Much,  indeed,  of  this 
ancient  traffic  had  before  that  time  passed  from  Alexandria  to  various 
monasteries,  and  to  ConstantiDople  itself, — the  city  which,  after  the 
Mahometan  power  had  crushed  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  supreme  as 
the  cenlTe  of  eastern  Christianity. 

When  the  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  diversities  of  any 
objects,  and  when  the  points  of  difference  are  stated  in  minuteness  of 
detail,  they  may  easily  seem  to  be  essentially  unlike ;  and  yet  if  the 
similiu^ties  alone  are  brought  forward  prominently,  it  may  seem  as 
if  there  existed  an  almost  absolute  identity.  And  thus  is  it  with  the 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  general 
accordance  of  copies  may  be  so  rested  on  as  to  obscure  all  thought  of 
the  points  of  divergence.  The  differences  may  be  made  so  prominent 
that  those  before  whom  the  subject  is  presented  expect  to  find  hardly 
any  resemblance  in  the  copies  themselves.  Both  of  these  opposing 
judgments  are  erroneous.  The  variati<ms  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant; but  still  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  text  itself: 
by  fistr  the  greater  part  of  the  sentences  and  words  remain  wholly 
unaffected  in  all  the  different  classes  into  which  critics  may  have 
divided  the  copies. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  thereby  that 
misconceptions  may  be  avoided :  let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  speaking  of  the  essential  or  generic  difference  of  copies,  the 
reference  is  confined  to  those  passages  and  parts  in  which  variety  of 
reading  exists.  Thus,  to  say  that  two  documents  differ  in  the  whole 
tone  and  complexion  of  their  text,  means  simply  that  this  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  characteristic  readings  in  which  variations  are 
hahituaL 

The  result  of  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
text  is,  that  the  modem  MSS.  in  general  contain  a  text  differing 
considerably  fit)m  that  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
so  that  these  later  documents  may  be  regarded  as  another  class ;  and 
that,  in  the  third  century  and  before,  considerable  varieties  also 
existed :  and  thus  it  may  be  questioned  whether  locality  or  any  other 
peculiar  point  could  be  taken  as  enabling  us  to  subdivide  the  more 
ancient  documents  of  every  sort  amongst  themselves. 

The  minute  examination  of  this  pomt  must  be  a  subject  for  after 
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oonsideratioii :  here  it  must  suffice  to  say^  that  in  the  actual  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  text,  there  exists  just  such  variety  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  early  testimonies :  such  versions  as  the  old  Latin 
and  Memphitic  unite  in  opposing  the  more  recent  documents,  but 
amongst  themselves  they  seem  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  specific 
difference. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  VABIOUS  READINGS. 


Various  readings  are  the  differences  between  any  copies  of  an 
ancient  work.  When  first  written  none  existed ;  for  they  can  only 
arise  in  the  course  of  transcription.  The  fact  of  certain  characteristic, 
various  readings  being  found  in  cert^n  MSS.,  while  others  have  some 
different  word  or  phrase,  or  some  insertion  or  omission,  constitutes 
the  realily  of  those  classes  of  the  text,  whose  existence  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  It  will  now  be  needful  to  treat 
in  more  detail  concerning  them,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
view  of  these  variations  in  the  origin,  causes,  and  classes,  so  far  as 
they  are  at  all  capable  of  being  thus  described. 

It  is  no  longer  needful  to  maintain  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  various  readings  exist  in  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
involves  no  want  of  reverence,  and  casts  no  reflection  on  the  provi- 
dential care  which  God  has  taken  of  his  own  inspired  word.  It  must 
be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been  subject  to  the 
same  casualties  in  cop3ring  as  other  books,  and  that  the  same  conse- 
quence has  resulted :  for  as  copyists  are  not  infallible,  they  have  made 
mistakes  in  transcribing  Holy  Scripture,  just  as  they  might  when 
engaged  in  copying  any  secular  writings.  Of  course  God  might,  if 
it  had  been  in  accordance  with  his  wise  purposes,  have  made  copyists 
infallible,  and  thus  have  preserved  Holy  Scripture  from  the  usual 
accidents  of  transcription :  but,  he  has  no  more  seen  fit  to  do  this, 
than  he  has  either  to  prevent  compositors  from  making  mistakes 
when  engaged  in  setting  the  types  of  a  sheet  of  scripture,  or  to 
hinder  translators  of  the  word  of  God  from  ever  missing  the  meaning 
of  the  text  before  them. 

And  thus  the  New  Testament  shares  the  common  lot  of  all  Greek 
works:  the  transcribers  made  mistakes,  but  not  the  same  in  all  copies; 
and  now  the  business  of  critical  study  is  to  investigate  these  differ- 
ences. Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ancient  writings,  in  the  copies 
of  which  so  many  various  readings  have  been  found:  this  arises 
partly  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  New  Testament  was 
transcribed,  and  partly  from  the  great  number  of  copies  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Some  of  the  sources  of  various  readings  must  be  obvious  to  every- 
one who  has  had  any  practical  connection  with  the  operations  of 
printing.     When  a  piece  of  MS.  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  compositor. 
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^t  18  probable  in  a  very  liigh  degree  that  he  will  make  some  mistakes 
in  setting  it  up  in  type.  Here  and  there  he  might  read  tlie  copy 
wrongly,  or  he  might  omit  a  word  or  words ;  or  he  might  transpose 
words  or  sentences,  or  repeat  something ;  or  if  there  were  references 
to  foot-notes,  and  the  copy  were  not  very  dear,  it  might  be  thouc^ht 
&at  the  intention  was,  that  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  text,  or  if 
there  were  a  mark  indicating  that  something  should  be  inserted,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  piece  so  to  be  introduced  might  be  brought 
in,  not  in  the  place  intended :  and  besides  all  these  mistakes,  there 
might  be  not  a  few  errors  in  punctuation  and  orthography.  If  it 
left  the  compositor's  hands  in  this  state,  it  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  revision  before  it  accurately  represented  the  copy  of  the  author. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  corrected,  the  page  or  sheet  were  at  ouce 
printed  off  as  it  stood,  errors  and  all,  and  if  the  copies  so  printed 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  other  compositors,  then  of  course  new 
variations  would  arise.  Some  of  the  compositors  might  notice  un- 
questionable mistakes,  and  they  might  endeavour  to  correct  them ; 
in  doing  this,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  depart  still  further  than 
before  from  the  copy,  and  each  perhaps  in  a  different  way; — they 
might  also  in  some  instances  correct  what  did  not  need  correction  ; 
and  their  tendency  to  do  this  would  be  aU  the  greater  from  their 
finding  undoubted  errata  in  what  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 
And  besides  this,  they  would  be  abo  subject  to  the  same  causes  of 
error,  as  was  the  first  compositor,  and  this  too  in  a  still  greater 
d^ree,  from  their  having  something  still  more  defective  to  work 
upon.  Let  the  same  operation  go  on  a  few  times  more,  and  then  we 
should  have  copies  of  the  same  page  or  sheet,  the  general  texture  of 
which  would  remain  the  same,  but  with  variations,  and  some  of  them 
considerable  in  particular  parts. 

Now,  if  the  MS.  of  the  author,  which  had  been  originally  used, 
was  lost,  so  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  revision  of  the  in- 
correct copies,  the  only  way  would  be,  to  take  these,  such  as  they 
are,  and,  by  examining  them  with  one  another,  to  restore  if  possible 
the  original  readings.  To  this  end  the  page  or  sheet  as  set  up  by 
the  fijrst  compositor  (if  it  could  be  procured  or  distinguished),  would 
be  the  most  helpfrd,  and  it  would  assuredly  be  nearest  to  the  MS.: 
if  possible,  it  would  therefore  be  important  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
the  printed  copies.  If  the  same  piece  of  the  author's  M$.  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  more  than  one  compositor,  the  printed  pages 
set  up  by  each  of  these,  would  be  a  separate  and  important  witness : 
the  united  testimony  of  such  pages  might  lead  to  something  like  eer- 
tainty  as  to  the  original  reading.  At  all  events  it  would  be  known 
beyond  what  limits  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt. 

This  illustrates  both  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  being  investigated  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
true  text. 

Besides  the  chances  of  error  which  now  exist  in  copying  a  docu- 
ment, we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  Greek  MSS. 
were  written  in  early  times.  The  whole  of  the  text  being  written 
in  capital  letters,  without  any  break  or  division  between  the  words^ 
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the  difficulty  of  copying  correctly  was  greatly  increased.  The 
abbreviation  of  certain  words  of  frequent  occurrence  might  also 
cause  the  confusion  to  be  still  greater ;  and  the  copyist  writing  out 
his  new  exemplar  in  the  same  undivided  manner  must  have  been  a 
hinderance  to  his  seeing  whether  he  had  transcribed  accurately:  and 
just  as  this  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  modem  collators  to 
collect  with  certainty  the  readings  of  the  uncial  MSS.  so  would  it 
hinder  in  ancient  times  the  exact  revision  of  copies,  on  which  as 
much  depended  then  as  there  does  on  the  correction  of  proof  sheets 
now. 

But-,  besides  the  copies  which  scribes  made  by  the  eye,  it  is  very 
clear  that  some  of  them  must  have  written  from  dictation  ;  and  thus, 
mistakes  were  introduced  partly  by  the  wrong  or  indistinct  reading, 
and  partly  by  the  defective  hearing  of  the  two,  who  were  thus  con- 
cerned in  their  introduction. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  properiy  so  called,  there  must  be 
noticed  the  changes  of  vowels^  which  are  common  in  even  \h%  oldest 
MSS.,  though  in  them  they  are  not  so  habitual  as  in  those  of  subse- 
quent centuries.  The  term  Itacism  has  been  applied  to  the  inter- 
change of  vowel  sounds,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era ;  but  this  name  seems  probably  to  belong  only  to  the  in- 
terchange in  writing,  or  the  confusion  in  enunciating  the  two 
vowels  Eta  and  Iota  ;  the  power  of  Iota  being  incorrectly  given  to 
Eta.  But,  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  vowel  interchange 
in  the  New  Testament  MSS. :  the  confusions  of  vowels  and  diphthongs 
which  are  most  habitual  are,  u  and  i,  a^  and  € ;  others  too  may  be 
met  with,  the  sounds  of  which,  as  Ghreek  was  then  pronounced,  were 
similar  or  perhaps  identical.  And  at  a  later  period,  when  the  mode 
of  pronunciation  employed  by  the  modem  Greeks  was  becoming 
common,  new  interchanges  of  vowels  are  found  in  MSS. 

These  in  themselves  can  never  be  considered  as^Warious  readings;'' 
we  might  just  as  well  reckon  under  such  a  head  the  mere  differences 
of  ortho^rraphy  in  an  English  book,  —  points  as  to  which  we  know 
that  copies  vary  according  to  what  is  customary  at  any  given  time  : 
so  that  we  do  not  commonly  reprint  a  work  of  the  last  century  in 
the  orthography  then  in  use.  But  if  the  Greek  vowel  changes 
should  happen  to  produce  an  actually  different  word  (^not  a  mere 
variation  in  spelling  the  same),  then  they  may  demand  the  notice  of 
a  critical  editor.  At  times  also  they  may  suggest  a  question  as  to 
the  orthography  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  We  hnow^  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  Greeks  preferred 
the  spelling  TMEIN  to  TMIN  as  we  have  it  in  common  use;  and 
this  mode  of  writing  the  word  is  found  in  copies  not  a  few.  But 
such  peculiarities  may  in  general  be  left  with  the  mere  statement 
of  the  fact* 

The  interchanges  of  vowels  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples:  stZov  and  thov\  elBs  and  tie;  ysivofiai  and  ylvofuui 
hvvafH9  and  BvpdfMsi9  (in  which  word  it  is  only  by  the  conneclaon  that 
we  can  know,  certunly,  whether  the  singular  or  the  plural  is 
Intended) ;  Ij/Ku^  for  d\i}<l>a ;  ^Avreimis  for  Arrliraf ;  XeLay,  XV^^i 
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fil^v,  oKjo^mvCa^  hrarfyaXsla ;  tarcu  and  tare ;  ai)(0p6i ;  t£^  f^psf  for 
ral9  rifjapaZs ;  avdirsaai,  and  avairscu ;  dvamjpous  and  ayaireioovf ;  ra 
^fiurv  for  ra  ^^Ltrq  {y  and  17  being  sometimes  confounded). 

Such  interchanges  as  these  are  frequent  even  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
extant ;  and  their  occurrence  belongs  rather  to  the  head  of  ortho- 
graphy than  to  that  of  various  readings  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  In  general  they  may  and  ought  to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  when 
they  happen  to  form  an  actual  word  it  may  require  some  considera^ 
tion  to  determine  what  was  the  word  intended.  AAMBANETAI 
as  spelled  may  be  equally  the  2nd  pers.  pL  act,  or  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pass. ;  the  letters  in  such  a  case  determine  as  little  as  they 
would  whether  TUTrrovaiv  is  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  ind.  pres.,  or  the 
dat.  pi.  of  the  participle.  The  sense  and  meaning  must  determine ; 
for  the  spelling  has  no  authority  at  all  between  i<rra4,  and  &rr«,  %st«  ( 
and  exBTai^  and  similar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  in 
one  spelling,  there  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who  r^d  the 
other ;  since  these  Towels  and  diphthongs  were  used  indiscriminately.  ^ 
In  later  MSS.  other  changes  are  introduced ;  and  in  some  of  these 
the  confusion  between  o  and  (d  is  frequent.  This,  however,  is  not  any 
particular  inconvenience ;  because  we  always  have  the  older  copies 
to  follow,  and  they  were  written  before  this  confusion  of  pronunci- 
ation had  been  introduced.  In  them  the  rare  interchange  of  o  and  a> 
IS  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  mistake  of  eye,  or  peculiarity  of 
flexion  of  particular  words  adopted  by  the  scribe,  than  to  the  habitual 
nondiscrimination  of  sound  afterwards  prevailing.^ 

The  noninsertion  of  the  subscribed  or  postscribed  Iota  belongs  in 
part  to  this  head.  This  letter  which  had  originally  been  postscribed 
with  the  long  vowels  AI,  HI,  HI,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  inscriptions, 
was  dropped  first,  apparently,  in  pronunciation,  and  afterwards  was 
omitted  in  writing.  In  the  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  this  noninsertion  is  Ailly  introduced. 
In  classical  MSS.  the  usage  is  inconstant ;  and  thus  the  same  page 
will  be  inconsistent  in  reading  ATTIII,  EKEINHI,  and  also 
TOIOTTIl.  At  a  later  period,  when  cursive  letters  were  employed 
for  Biblical  documents,  this  Iota  again  appears :  its  usage,  however^ 
is  not  regular;  its  insertion,  (mt  the  contrary,  must  have  seemed 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  scribes.  A  new  mode  of  writing  it  was 
also  introduced ;  and  thus  we  find  not  only  the  old  forms  at,  f)h  ^h  in 
cursive  letters,  but  the  subscribed  Iota,  a,  j),  tp,  is  also  in  use ;  and 
this  continued  until  the  latter  mode  was  tully  adopted. 

The  relation  of  this  Iota  to  the  subject  of  various  readings  and 
their  distinction  from  mere  orthographical  peculiarities  is  this:  — 
though  the  older  documents  do  not  exhibit  this  Iota,  they  seem  to 
have  a  trace  of  it;  and  thus  AH  and  AOl,  rNO  and  TNOI,  and  the 
like,  seem  to  be  employed  almost  ad  libitum.  In  the  termination 
-OI,  the  Iota  seems  to  have  been  the  postscribed  letter;  and  this,  if 
retained  at  all,  is  joined  to  the  short  vowd  instead  of  the  long;  while 

*  Hie  conAision  of  0  and  «,  in  later  MSS^  most  not  he  orentated ;  for  except  in  a  few 
ilociunaita,  it  is  only  qnite  occasionally  that  this  mistake  is  made.  The  use  could  not  b^ 
described  as  indiscnminate  in  the  MS8.  in  general 
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if  the  A  is  retuned  the  postscribed  letter  entirely  disappears.  Thus 
An  and  AOI  seem  equally  to  represent  Afll  of  the  older  and  better 
orthography 9  or  Sq>  of  the  later.  Thus  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
or  not  terminations  which  are  written  -OX  really  represent  that 
diphthong  as  we  now  use  it^  or  whether  they  express  what  we  now 
write  -a> :  in  all  doubtful  cases  authority  should  o(  course  be  followed, 
provided  it  be  previously  laid  down  definitely  that  the  sense  must 
determine  which  we  read;  and  that  our  doing  this  irrespective  of  the 
mere  combination  of  letters  involves  no  licenee  of  conjecture.  This 
is  the  only  interchange  or  confusion  of  vowels  which  has  been 
satisfaetorily  demonstrated  to  be  connected  in  the  oldest  MSS*  with 
the  partial  or  peculiar  use  of  the  postscribed  Iota.  The  interchange 
of  6t  and  f)i  (or  17  as  we  now  write  it)  belongs  to  a  later  period;  the 
sounds  of  €  and  17  were  not  so  similar  as  those  of  o  and  q>. 

These  vowel-interchanges,  though  not  constituting  various  read- 
ings, might  help  to  cause  them  to  be  formed ;  because  they  so  far 
rendered  the  mind  and  ey«  of  the  scribe  uncertain. 

The  various  readings,  properly  so  called,  may,  for  convenience,  be 
ranged  under  three  general  heads:  —  substitutions;  additions; 
omissions.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  instances  that  are  given,  that 
occasionally  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  Vhen  a  various  reading  is 
much  longer  or  shorter  than  the  original  text  for  which  it  has  been 
put,  it  ought  to  stand  under  the  first  head,  or  under  one  of  the 
others:  this  will  be  practically  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  it  will 
suffice  to  have  mentioned  it  thus  once  for  all. 

Substitutions.  —  The  general  notion  of  all  various  readings  by 
substitution  is  that  of  a  word  or  words  being  exchanged  for  what 
might  have  been  thought  equivalent, — what  might  have  been  wrongly 
copied  from  oversight 

Thus,  words  of  just  the  same  force  and  signification,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  some  point  of  form,  are  continually  placed  one  for  another ; 
fts  vvv  and  wpt;  evdia>9  and  ev6v9.  Synonymous  words  were  put 
one  for  another;  as  ijufjui^ral  for  ^rjXayrai^l  PetiiL  13):  inrtp  void 
^epl  are  interehanged  frequentiy ;  so  too  Osof  and  /cvpio9  in  all  their 
cases :  this  partiy  arose  from  these  words  being  written  contractedly 

^C,  KC ;  and  thus  the  change  was  all  the  less  firom  there  being  but 
one  letter  in  each  case  to  determine  the  point  to  the  eye:  o&ttoi  and 
ovihrto ;  ivumiop  and  havriov ;  dmaifievo9  and  ihoav ;  op&  and  0t<»p&» 
Different  parts  of  the  same  verb  were  often  put  one  for  another ;  as 
eTrsridea'av  and  hteridow  (Acts  viii.  17.);  svfjyyeXla-avTO  and  — fovro 
ver.  17.);  inriarpsyltav  trnd  vTri<rrps<l>ov(Thii.)i  iftjp^^^ro  and  ifiyp^oin-o 
ver.  7.);  eOepaTTHfOfja-av  and  idgpoTrevovro  (ibid.);  iropevov  and 
'TTopevfffjri  (ver.  26.) ;  iwopevOr)  and  eiropevsro  (ver.  27.).  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples,  for  every  part  of  the  New  Testament 
furnishes  them ;  they  may  have  originated  partly  from  error  of  the 
eye,  and  partly  from  the  mind  having  wrongly  apprehended  the 
sentence :  sometimes  the  substitution  of  one  tense  for  another,  such 
as  an  imperfect  for  an  aorist,  gave  a  vividness  of  expression  to  a  nar- 
rative, and  this  might  suggest  it  to  a  copyist 

The  order  of  words   was  frequently   altered :   for  instance,    iv 
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ipdfuiTi  o  Kvpio9  and  6  Kupio9  iv  opdfiari  (Acts  ix.  10.).  &9  hs<n. 
rrrpaxoaiois  koX  irevrq/covrcu  /cai  fJLsra  ravra  eSa>fcev;  so  the  most 
ancient  copies  in  general ;  the  common  text  has,  zeal  fiera  ravra  w 
rrw*  rerpcuefxrlois  koL  Trsvnj/covra  S&oks  (Acts  xiii.  20.) ;  irpsa-lSvTgpovf 
Ka-^  lKKKi\fTU3af  and  war  Ikk.  irpzcfi.  (Acts  xiv,  23.) ;  avadsfia  elvai 
aino9  iyd  and  ainv9  iyit  avadsfjta  elvai  (Kom.  ix.  3.);  evfrqKiv€u 
*AfipaafA  TOP  iraripa  (or  irpcmaTopa)  rjfjL&v,  and  *APp.  rov  ttot.  rjft^v 
nfpfjK,  (Rom.  iy.  1.)  When  transpositions  are  merely  verbal^  as  is 
often  tie  case  (e.  g.  rov  arflov  irvev/jtaTOf  or  rov  irv.  rov  arf. ;  rov  dsov 
vp6de<n9  and  wp608ai9  t.  0€ov  ;  'Xpi'irT09  *Ii]o-ov9  and  'Iiyo-ow  'xpurr6s\ 
the  difference  occasioned  may  be  hardly  appreciable;  while  in  other 
Tariations  of  this  sort,  such  as  Acts  xiii.  20.^  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  affected. 

Sometimes  a  different  word  is  formed  by  a  change  of  one  or  two 
letters;  as  hpcnro^pjiaev  (of  the  common  text)  for  iTpo<f>o<l>6pr}asv 
(Acts  xiii.  18.);  KaTgtcKffpoSomjtTiv  for  -pofjurjaep  (ver.  19.):  thus 
parts  of  the  verbs  anrarfytKKxo  and  avarfyikXco  are  frequently  con- 
founded. To  this  head  might  be  referred  the  reading  oucoSof^iap  In 
1  Tim.  i.  4;  for  olicovofilavy  were  it  not  that  the  former  though 
common  in  printed  editions  seems  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  MS. 
authority. 

Similarity  of  sound  seems  to  have  sometimes  led  to  substitutions ; 
thus  irpo/csKtfpvyfiivov  for  irpoKsyeipurfjiivov  (Acts  iii.  20.) ;  h  fiurSy  for 
Ofioim9  (Rev.  ii.  15.);  h  !/isXks9  airoPoKKeiv  for  h  JS/mXKop  anoffavdv 
(Rev.  iii.  2.) ;  at  7rou)VPTS9  Tci9  hno\a9  ainov  for  ol  'irXvporre9  Ta9 
aT6Ka9  avr&v  (Rev.,  xxii.  14.);  <tv  oSv  KOKOTraStja-op  of  the  common 
texty  2  Tim.  iL  3.^  is  only  avy/caxoTrd07)a'oy  in  the  ancient  copies. 

Sometimes  the  tDords  m  which  copies  differ  have  no  resemblance  ; 
as  TO  8^  irXolop  rjSrf  fiiaop  TfJ9  0a'Kdaa7j9  tJv  and  to  Bi  ttX.  ^t)  craZlov9 
iro)sXoif9  anrh  rrj9  yti9  amlxep  (Matt.  xiv.  24) ;  tcdX  hrsdvfjLsi  ysfAicaL 
T^p  KOiXlav  avToVf  and  koI  hred,  'Xpprao'Orjpai  (Luke  xv.  16.). 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  variations  consist  merely  of  such 
changes  as  luu  instead  of  Bi,  or  vice  versd;  thus  "yJytap  Si,  or  leai 
XiymPy  and  in  other  points  so  minute  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impoa* 
sible,  to  exhibit  them  in  a  translation. 

Sometimes  a  compound  word  and  a  simple  form  are  interchanged ; 
as  aijyK0ipa>P09  and  koiv€ov699  (rrpaTuaTrj9  and  <TVP<n'parioiyrrj9  (thus 
written),  iicliiffrcDv  and  ^ijtcop;  sometimes  a  verb  is  compounded  with 
one  preposition  in  certain  copies  and  with  another  in  others ;  thus 
avifffj  and  ipi/3r)  (Matt  xv.  39.). 

Transcribers  had  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the  final  syllables  of' 
words  when  occurring  near  together :  thus  for  toO  ayyiXjov  axnov  r^ 
iovX^  avTovy  there  is  found  tov  ar/yiXav  avrov  rov  BovXov  ainov  (Rev. 
L  1.);  for  XeyopTtop  'louSa&i/j,  \^6vTa}v  *Ioi;&i^v  (Rev.  ii.  9.);  for 
ip  ^OLaSeX<f>eia  ixxXtfiriaSf  h  ^iXaSeXj4>eia9  iKK\rja'la9  (Rev.  iii.  7.) ; 
for  iSoffff  avTpy  iSoOrj  avrfi  (Rev.  xiii.  15.).  To  this  cause  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  vfM9  i>9  icKiirTa9  in  some  copies^  for  v/tas  i>9 
dkjhmi9  (1  Thess.  v.  4.). 

Readings  which  are  lound  in  the  same  place  often  appear  to  have 
no  relation  to  each  other^  and  thus  their  origin  must  be  ascribed  to 
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the  tendency  to  error  which  copyists  have  ever  shown.  Sometimes, 
however,  r^ings  which  look  at  first  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
may  be  traced  to  some  mistake  of  the  eye  or  judgment,  when  the 
old  manner  of  writing  is  taken  into  account.  Rev.  xv.  3.  appears  to 
exhibit  an  instance  of  this:  the  common  text  has  there  6  ffaaiXtiff 
T&v  arfUavi  but  for  arfUnv  the  copies  in  general  have  i6ve^py  while 
other  good  authorities  have  aiivmvi  between  these  two  words, 
)  therefore,  the  choice  lies.  How  could  one  of  these  spring  out  of  the 
other?  EONHN  in  the  old  writing  by  confusion  of  vowels  would 
be  liable  to  be  written  AIONUN ;  ^en  the  B  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  O,  and  the  word  by  correction  would  thus  become 
AmNON. 

The  contracted  words  were  not  only  interchanged  amongst  them- 
selves (as  is  noticed  above);  but  from  the  contracted  forms  other 
various  readings  sometimes  sprung.  Thus  the  readings  ovpavov  and 
dpovov  are  found  in  the  same  place ;  this  would  be  l^ely  to  spring 

from  the  general  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  OTNOT  and©PONOT: 
it  might  thus  act  either  way.  Another  variation  which  arose  firom 
contractions  wrongly  seen  or  understood,  is  found  in  the  word  o-orr^ 
piav  introduced  instead  of  trwrripa  *lrfaovv  (as  in  Acts  xiiL  23.).    The 

former  contraction  was  written  CPAiN,*  the  latter  CPIAN ;  the  mere 
transposition  of  two  letters  would  make  the  alteration. 

Difficulties  of  all  kinds  were  at  times  removed  by  copyists,  who 
might  do  this  almost  unconscious  that  they  were  introducing  changes, 
especially  when  some  grammatical  form  seemed  to  involve  a  solecism ; 
thus,  rriv  yvpcuKa  ^lE^dfieX  ij  TJyovaa  (Rev.  iL  20.)  was  changed  by 
some  into  rrjv  yuv.  'lef.  Ttfv  Xiyovaav,  and  by  others  into  r.  7.  'Is^,  ^ 
Xrfyw :  in  wa  ^^ovaiv  xai  TrpoaKVvrjaovaLv  (Rev.  iii.  9.)  the  terminaF- 
tions  of  the  verbs  have  been  altered  into  -wcrt :  after  r^y  Kouvrj?  'le- 
pova-aXrifi  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  ^  KoraBalvovaa  has  become  fj  Karafialvei : 
ovhiv  ')(pelav  has  been  altered  into  oitisvos  'xpslay  (ver.  17.).  In  Rev. 
iv.  1.  Xiyovaa  has  been  substituted  for  TJytov  after  <^i^.  In  Rev.  v. 
10.  axrrov9  and  PcurCksvovaw  have  been  changed  into  ^p^s  and  /3a- 
aCKiviTop^  to  suit  the  first  person  of  the  preceding  verse.  These 
grammatical  amendments  abound  in  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  that  book:  nor  are  the  corrections 
always  merely  grammatical;  for  not  unfrequently  they  sought  to 
amend  the  sense;  e»  g.  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  rot)  p£KKjovT09  Kpivew  X^praf 
Koi  veKpov?  Koi  Ttjp  hn<f>dpeiav  ainov  ical  rf)v  jSaaiXsiap  avroVf  the 
second  xal  has  been  changed  into  xard,  as  it  stands  in  the  common 
text.  In  Heb.  iv.  2.  apytceKpaapJpovf^  in  conformity  to  a  supposed 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  has  had  its  termination  altered  into  -pJvo9. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  introducers  of  these  changes  only  thought 
that  they  were  correcting  some  casual  mistake  in  the  copy  before 
them,  and  that  nothing  was  really  farther  from  their  thoughts  than 
corruptina  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  of  all  substitutions  that  can  be  classified  and  explained,  none 

are   so  frequent  as  those   in   which  parallel  passt^es  have   been 

brought   into  verbal  conformity.     Thus   St.   Paul  m  a  doxology, 

^Rom.  xvi.  27.,  used  the  phrase  pipfp  ao^  0i^ ;  hence  in  1  Tun* 
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L  17.,  and  in  Jude  25.  the  word  0-0^  has  been  introduced  in  a 
sinular  connection,  so  as  to  produce  verbal  agreement.     But  no 
part  of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  cause 
as  have  the  parallel  narrations  in  the  Oospels ;  for  there  the  alter- 
ation was  sjstematic:  transcribers  tbouffht  that  the  same  facts  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  same  words;   ana  to  this  arbitrary  canon  of 
criticism  they  make  the  sacred  records  conform.     Thus  in  Matt 
xriL  2.  \BVKa  m9  to  ^As  has  in  some  copies  been  changed  into  XeviciL 
an  x*^»  firom  Mark  ix.  3.     Matt  ix.  17.  air6\KwT<u  has   become 
airoXovvTai  from  Luke  v.  37.    ver.  24.  SXeysif  became  Aiytt  axnohy 
from  Mark  v.  39.     Matt.  x.  4.  o  Koi  irapaSoifs  in  some  copies  is 
altered  intoft^  teal  irapsBcjKiv  out  of  Mark.  iii.  19.    yer.  10.  a(io9  .  .  . 
rifs  rpo<lnj9  is  changed  in  some  MSS.  into  0^109  ....  tov  fuadov 
from  Luke  x.  7.    ver.  13.  for  vpoi  vfias  is  also  found  iif>  v^uis  from 
the  parallel  place,  Luke  x.  5.    ver.  28.  fj^  (fiofiriOfJTs  for  fi^  (fnyfielaffe, 
is  fr^m  Luke  xiL  4.    Matt.  xL  26.  iyivsro  ivBoxla  transposed  in  some 
copies  to  suit  Luke  x.  21.     Matt.  xiL  44.  hrtarpiy^  transposed  after 
iU  ro¥  cIkop  fiou  out  of  Luke  xL  24 ;  also  innxrrpiyyw  in  some  copies 
from  the  same  place.     Matt.  xiv.  26.  teal  iZovrts  aSrrov  ol  futdrfrai: 
in  some  MSS.  tor  this  we  read  01  Si  fiad.  iB.  air.  from  Mark  yi.  49. 
So  too  the  transposition  of  wsptiraTovvTa,  in  the  same  verse.     Matt 
xri.  8.  ofrrovs  ou/c  SXafiere  cluuiged  into  apr,  ovk  IvsTt  from  Mark 
vui.  17. 

Such  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied  if  there  were  any  oc- 
casion. Sometunes,  too,  a  parallel  expression  in  similar  narrations 
had  led  to  alterations ;  hence  tlie  interchange  in  different  places  of 
rp  rplrg  ^fjJpa  and  fisra  rpeh  ^fjJpas. 

Tlie  narration  contained  in  Matt  xix.  16 — 22,  as  read  in  the  com- 
mon text,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Grospels 
were  brought  into  verbal  accordance. 

Ver.  16.  070^1,  inserted  from  Mark  x.  or  Luke  xviii.  (In  the 
same  verse  some  copies,  instead  of  Jva  txpo  [or  (rxfiot]  ^mfjp  aUiwMVy 
have  wa  $».  ai  /cXoffropofjojato  from  Mark.) 

Yer.  17.  tI  fis  iptor^  irepl  tov  070^01),  cbanffed  into  tI  fu  "kiyeif 
irfoBov ;  and,  A9  iarw  6  Ayaffos  into  ovSsh  of/aOof,  si  fiii  sli ;  and  then 
o  dsos  added. 

Yer.  20.  kpvKa^a  altered  to  kfivXa^dfvrpfy  and  Ik  vsorrjrof  fiov  added. 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  distinct 
ancient  testimony,  anterior  to  the  alteration  of  text  found  in  most 
MSS.;  and  this  early  evid^Eice  is  confirmed  to  us  by  some  MSS.  still 
extant,  and  the  best  of  the  andent  versions;  thus,  we  can  speak  with 
confidence  of  the  manner  in  which  this  passage  has  been  affected  by  that 
adaptation  of  one  Gospel  to  another  of  which  J  erome  complained. 

Ii^SEBTiONS. — It  can  hardly  be  too  fully  borne  in  mind  that 
copyists  have  always  been  found  far  more  disposed  to  add  than  to 
omit ;  and  though  mere  inadvertence  may  lead  to  omission,  yet  the 
common  infirmities  of  scribes  led  them  far  oftener  to  amplify ;  and 
if  there  was  anything  which  they  could  be  supposed  to  have  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  inserting  mto  the  text,  it  was  almost  siire 
to  find  its  way. 
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And  thus^  the  effect  produced  by  parallel  passages  (in  the  Gospels 
especially)  has  been  shown  in  the  habitual  additions  made  in  one 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  of  something  found  elsewhere  in  a 
simihur  connection. 

Thus  in  Matt.  v.  44.  the  words  ouyairarn  rom  kvdpo\f9  vfi&p  have 
led  to  the  uddiiion  of  eiiKoyeiTe  Toif9  KaraponfUvovs  v/jt&fy  and  then  of 
tcoKAf  vouiTt  Toh  fuaowTiv  (common  text  rom  fuaovvrasi)  vfxd?  firom 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vL  27,  28.  where  these  clauses  are 
found,  though  in  inverse  order.  Then  in  die  same  verse  in  Matthew, 
Kcd  Trpoasuxetrde  {rrrip  rwv  SiiUKovTCiv  vfM9  has  been  amplified  by  in« 
troducin^  (after  r&y)  the  words  hrtjpga^ovTtov  vfjuas  Kaiy  so  as  to  have 
all  that  IS  found  in  Luke.  In  Matt.  ix.  13.  (and  also  Mark  iL  17.), 
after  cCKSA  afutpTaikow,  the  words  eU  fiardpouw  have  been  added 
from  Luke  v.  32.  In  Matt^  x.  12.  after  cunraaaaOe  airriv^  some 
copies  add  \tr/ovTS9i  ^Ipv^  t^  olxip  rovTfpy  from  Luke  x.  5.  In 
Matt.  xi.  21.  KoBiifisvoi  or  KoBrajLtvai  has  been  prefixed  in  MSS.  to 
fisTSPOffO'ap,  from  Luke  x.  13.  In  Matt.  xiii.  4.  rot)  ovpauov  has  been 
added  in  MSS.  to  ra  ireruvdy  out  of  Luke  viii.  5.  In  Matt.  xv.  38. 
W9  is  added  between  ^av  and  the  numeral  in  some  authorities,  ac* 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  chap.  xiv.  21.,  Mark  viiL  9.,  Luke  ix.  14., 
and  John  vL  10.  In  Matt  xvi.  4.  rot)  irpo<f>ijTov  has  been  joined  to 
*Io>va,  as  found  in  chap.  xiL  39. 

We  know  from  the  distinct  statement  of  Origen,  irspl  svyfj^t  the 
differences  in  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Luke  xi. 
from  that  in  Matt.  vi.  as  existing  in  the  former  part  of  the  third 
century.  But  the  shorter  form  in  St  Luke  is  now  in  the  common 
copies  amplified,  and  this  has  been,  it  is  evident,  out  of  St  Matthew, 
originally  (in  ver.  2.)  irdrsp^  toithout  f)p,&Py  6  h  roh  ovpavohi  i\0.  ^ 
fiac.  <TOVy  withotU  ysvf)6ijTa>  to  diXrffid  aov  &9  tv  ovpavS  tcaX  hrl  Tfj9  yfJ9. 
In  ver.  4.  koI  firj  Biaeviyic^9  ^fia9  sU  top  ireipaafjLOPy  withotU  oXXii 
pvaat  rifjLa9  airo  tov  iroyqpov.  This  then  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tendency  of  copyists  to  produce  verbal  conformity. 

This  mode  of  amplification  is  by  no  means  connned  to  die  Grospels, 
although  there,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  more  frequent;  it  was 
habitual,  wherever  narrations  or  sentences  were,  or  appeared  to  be 
parallel  Thus  in  Acts  xxvL  14.  after  hmicsi9  there  occur  the  words 
aKkrjpov  aoi  Trp69  Khnpa  Xa/cTi^sip ;  and  in  the  two  other  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  the  same  sentence  has  been  added.  In 
Acts  ix.  5.  these  words  (with  a  further  amplification)  are  in  the 
common  text;  and  in  ch.  xxii.  they  are  added  in  some  copies.  Also 
in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  xL 
insertions  have  been  made  from  the  Grospels,  such  as  Xafitre^  ^>arfm 
before  tovto  fjLov  ifrrlv  to  cwficty  in  ver.  24.  In  CoL  i.  14.  between 
T^v  anoXurptDaw  and  r^v  Sjif>g<Ti,p  the  words  htd  tov  aifjMT09  ainov  have 
been  introduced  from  Eph.  i.  7.,  where  they  stand  in  similar  con- 
nection. In  Rev.  i.  11.  TOi^  h  *Aala  has  been  added  sSter  i/eK\fjaiai9f 
as  found  in  chap.  i.  4.  In  Bev.  xix.  5.  the  epithet  huTT0fjLO9  is  given 
in  some  copies  after  fK>/ul>ala  from  i.  16.  In  Rev.  xx.  2.  6  irXoi^i^ 
Tt)p  oucovfjJpTfv  oKfjp  has  been  subjoined  to  Saram;  out  of  chap.  xiL  9. 

The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  have  been  continually  ex- 
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panded  by  copyists,  who  have  given  more  of  the  context  than  was 
actually  cited  by  the  sacred  writers :  thus  in  Rom.  xiii.  9.  after  oi  /c\^ 
iniSy  we  find  the  insertion  ov  '^evSofjuipTvpi]cgi9.  In  the  citation  from 
tiie  eighth  psalm  in  Heb.  ii.  7.  the  words,  teal  KariaT7i<ra9  axrrov  M 
ri  Spya  r&v  x^H^^  ^^>  hxv^  been  inserted  from,  the  Old  Testament, 
between  lare^vc^^as  axrrov  and  irama  irrrirafas,  Heb.  xii.  20.  the 
words  ^  /SoXtSt  ieararo^svOijtrerai  have  been  added  after  Xido/SoXtf 
O^aerai  out  of  Exod.  xix.  13.  Matt  xv.  8. :  Isaiah  xxix.  13.  is  here 
cited  compendiously,  6  Xabf  ovros  rots  ;^€iXc<r^  /m  ta/a^  ;  but  the  com* 
mon  text  prefixes  iyyl^e$  fwi^  and  addis  after  o&ro;,  Ta»  arofAari  avr&y 
Koix  thus  producing  conformity  to  the  passage  in  the  LXX«  of  the 
Old  Testament  So  too  passages  in  which  there  were  some  words 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  occasionally 
amplified  by  an  addition :  thus  in  Luke  iii.  22.  o-u  tl  o  vi69  fiov  has 
be^  amplified  by  the  addition  from  Psal.  ii.  of  kym  cnj/Mpop  yeyAnnjxd 
<r«,  as  r^id  in  the  Codex  Bezae  (D.) :  how  early  such  an  insertion 
had  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  copies  in  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  baptism,  may  be  seen  from  Justin  Martyr  (DiaL  c.  Tryph« 
§  103.),  who  thus  cites  the  passage. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  ancient  works,  cop3rist8  have  always 
had  a  tendency  to  insert  in  the  text  itself  whatever  may  have  been 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  exemplar  from  which  they  transcribed : 
and  this  is  considered  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  interpola* 
tions.  This  cause  of  amplification  would,  therefore,  be  naturally 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  Ghreek  Kew  Testament;  and  to  its 
operation  various  insertions  may  be  confidently  attributed.  How 
simple  this  tendency  is,  may  be  diown  by  the  reading  of  2  Cor.  viii« 
3.  in  the  Codex  Corsendoncensis  (a  recent  copy,  3  of  Wetstein), 
hifyurBoA  ^fJLOS  hf  iroKKois  r&v  avnrypiufHap  ovrm?  if/pffrai  teal  oi  scadws 
^Xvurafigy^,  where  a  marginal  scltoUon  relative  to  the  words  hi^aadau 
fjfid?  (omitted  by  the  best  authorities)  has  been  introduced  into  the 
text ;  —  and  by  Heb.  vii.  3.  in  the  Complutensian  text,  fievet  Upevf 
U9  TO  St/rfveK89,  gy  ipoTt>  KOi  Tov  'Afipaafjk  irpoerififfdr)'  Bsmpsim^  where 
the  text  and  ^e  title  of  the  section  have  been  confusedly  blended. 

This  is  a  species  of  amplification  which  has  apparently  effected 
more  change  in  the  writings  of  ancient  profane  authors  than  all  other 
kinds  of  transcriptural  error ;  and  if  in  the  Scriptures  it  has  not  had 
so  prominent  a  place  it  must  arise  from  there  being  so  many  otJier 
causes  of  error  m  writings  copied  so  often,  and  from  the  copies  or 
texts  used  in  one  locality  having  been  a  check  on  those  employed  in 
other  places.  Thus  additions  of  this  kind  have  had,  generally 
epeaking,  only  a  partial  circulation :  all  versions,  however,  have  been 
liable  to  this  species  of  mistake  as  well  as  the  original  texts ;  and  it 
is  in  versions  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  glosses  introduced 
into  the  text  are  now  found. 

The  possessor  of  a  MS.  in  ancient  times  probably  (or  certainly) 
added  in  the  margin  historical  or  other  circumstances  relating  to  die 
passage  before  him :  a  later  copyist  thought  that  the  additional  matter 

>  See  Alter'8  Gr.  Test  il  594. 
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was  of  too  much  value  to  be  omitted^  or  he  may  honestly  have  sup- 
posed that  what  was  written  in  the  margin  was  something  which  the 
ayxcpaX/^CMi'yf  corrector  (o  Sta/SoXX^i^  a  person  whose  services  were  as  much  re- 
quired in  ancient  times  as  now  ^)  had  added  as  having  been  omitted 
by  the  scribe :  of  course  with  this  persuasion  all  was  introduced  into 
the  text.  No  MS.  has  received  so  many  insertions  of  this  Icind  as  D. 
of  \h%  Gospels  and  Acts  (Cod.  Bezse).  In  this  MS.  it  seems  as  if  very 
many  of  ilie  points  of  which  early  writers  complained,  are  found 
combined ;  00  that  if  this  one  copy  had  not  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  hardly  have  known  how  to  iqipreciate  ancient  strictures  on 
copyists.  In  Luke  vL  this  MS.  transposes  ver.  5.  after  ver.  10.  (so 
as  to  follow  all  that  is  said  about  the  works  of  mercy  performed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath),  and  instead  of  it  there  stands,  t%  qin^ 
rifiipa  decurdfiivof  Ttva  ipya^oftsvov  t^  a^alSfidr^,  thrsp  airr^y  ^'Apdpwire, 
9I  fitv  olBas  rl  iroiMy  fuifcdpto9  tV  nl  ^  /Jtif  dlBa9,  hrLKardparo^  el  koX 
wapafidrTj9  et  rov  vofjLov,  But  it  is  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  these 
historical  additions  abound  the  most  in  this  MS. ;  diey  are  some- 
times only  a  few  words  introduced  into  a  sentence,  s<»netimes  the 
addition  is  that  of  part  of  a  narration. 

In  Acts  xiL  1.  ariter  airo  7^9  kiacKfiirlaBy  D.  adds  h  t0  ^lovBal^  (with 
Syr.  HcL*).  Ver.  2.  after  apearov  hrrw  roif  'IouSai(H»,  D.  adds  ij 
hnyBlpfrfo-iB  avrov  hrl  rov9  irurrom^  Ver.  10.  after  i^skSivrMw^  D.  adds 
icarifirfa-€Uf  tov9  hrra  /3a£fjuw9y  xaL  Ver.  20.  after  6fio0vfiaSov  &,  D. 
adds  i^  ifjufHnipwf  r&v  woXscdv  (with  Svr.  HcL).  Ver.  2}  after 
iSfffirfyopst  Trpof  avT0V99  D.  adds  tcaTaXKjarY8VT09  Si  airrov  roU  Tvpio^9 
(with  Syr.  HcL).  Vct.  23.  before  y8v6fityo9f  D.  has  icarafiai  airo  tov 
firi/juiT09 ;  and  after  a/caiKfjK6l3poyro9,  D.  adds  m  (&§/,  icaX  o6r<»9.  Chap. 
xix.  is  thus  introduced  in  D. :  Sikotrrof  Ba  rov  llav>jou  leara  rifv  iBlav 
/3ov\ffy  iropeveoBcu  U9  *lepoa-6\ufJuit  ahrsv  avr^  to  irvivfjba  inroarpiSsw  819 
rrjv  *A<Tiav*  BimKBAp  Si  tA  oponepitdi  H^pV9  tpxerai,  eU  "E^ecroy  (so  too 
Syr.  HcL  marg.) 

The  number  of  additions  of  this  kind  in  Codex  D.  amount,  it  is 
said,  to  600 ;  and  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  some  have  decried 
the  text  contained  in  it  as  too  corrupt  to  be  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion. This,  however,  is  a  hasty  and  ill-informed  judgment:  for  the 
basis  of  the  text  itself  can  be  separated  as  definitely  from  the  demon- 
strable accretions,  as  the  foot-notes  in  a  modem  book  can  from  the 
body  of  the  page.  This  nught  be  done  even  if  in  some  editions  text 
and  foot-notes  nad  been  blended  into  continuous  paragraphs. 

There  mre  in  the  book  of  Acts  (as  well  as  other  parts)  many  ex- 
planatory amplifications  in  other  copies  besides  D.  Chap.  xv.  24. 
after  rci9  '^pv)(a9  vfi&v  has  been  added  \iy0vTe9  wepirifju'eadtu  koX 
rrfpity  rov  vofjLov.  Ver.  34.  of  the  common  text  is  wholly  an  addition, 
iSo^iv  Si  T^  StXa  iwtfjLAfcu  avrov :  to  this  D.  fturther  sul^oins,  fWP09 
Si  *IovSa9  hropevOrj,  Chap,  xxviii.  16.  after  el9  'Pca/ii^v,  tiie  common 
text  adds  6  iKar6vrapxo9  irap^oi>iC8V  roif9  Sea'fJkiov9  r^  arparowsSdpxff^ 
Ver.  29.  teaX  ravra  avrov  uTrovro9  k.  r.  \.,  appears  to  be  a  similar 

>  But  whose  labonn  were  often  dispensed  with }  for  as  each  tratucript  made  required 
the  attention  of  a  corrector,  ancient  publishers  often  saved  themselyes  the  expense  and 
trouble. 
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insertion.  So  alao  chiAp.  xviii.  21.  Set  fjLS  irdvrmf  •  •  •  •  ^IspoaoXvfia : 
chap.  zxiy.  6.  ical  icarii  rov  rifiirepov  vofwy  •  .  •  .  tpxto-Ocu  hri  <re 
(yen  8.) ;  and  chap.  viiL  ver.  37.»  which  appears  to  oontam  an  account 
which  was  earlj  current  of  what  had  passed  between  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian,  af)«r  the  latter  had  asked  what  hindered  him  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  truth  or  the  oontnoy  of  these  intruded  glosses  is  a  point 
wholly  independent  of  the  question  whether  they  are  parts  of  iIkAj 
Scripture.  No  doubt  that  the  additions  to  the  narration  were  placed 
in  the  margin  because  they  were  beliered  to  be  true^  and  we  may- 
well  suppose  that  sometimes  this  may  be  the  oase. 

The  liturgical  use  of  the  New  Testament  cauaed  additions  to  be 
placed  in  the  margin  to  be  combined  with  the  text  in  public  reading 
by  way  of  introduction  or  oonduskm.  Thus  lessons  firom  the 
Grospels  were  at  times  prefaced  with  shrtif  6  'Ii/o-ow  roh  fjMdffraZs 
aimwy  or  something  of  the  kind;  and  those  from  the  Epistles  were 
intox>duced  with  oMk^oiy  Uyw  vfup  oBsXtf^oi^  jvwpifyi  vfuv  o&X^^ 
rhevw  Tifiodesy  &c.  Words  firom  these  litnigical  formulsB  have  here 
and  there  found  their  way  into  copies  in  the  text.  So  too  the  words 
6  J^y  Ara  iucovsw  djcovirm,  which  were  at  times  used  to  conclude  a 
section  firom  the  GK>spels.  To  liturgical  use  should  be  attributed 
the  doxology  aj^nded  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matt  yi.  iri  aov 
iaruf  ^  ffaaiXela  xal  ^  Suvafiis  koX  ^  86^  els  roifs  al&vas'  afi/ifv ;  which 
as  a  matter  of  known  evidence  was  not  originally  part  of  the  prayer 
in  Scripture,  but  was  the  liturgical  response  very  early  used  in  the 
Christian  conurbations.  Wim  this  head  may  be  connected  the 
addition  of  api^  after  certain  doxologies,  to  which  it  appears  not  to 
have  oriMnally  belonged,  and  idso  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  not  only  omittea  in  the  ancient 
authorities,  but  it  is  in  itself  inapt. 

Some  of  the  insertions  may  be  called  common  additions;  such  aa 
^Ifiaovs  before  or  after  ^urros  and  vice  versa ;  airr^  avrols  or  some 
olher  pronoun  after  Xiy^t,  shrtif  or  other  similar  verbs;  airrw  after 
ftafirfToiand  other  nouns  of  the  same  kind;  fwVf  <rov,  &c,  after  iran^y 
fMfnip,  and  other  words  which  imply  relation :  all  these  additions  would 
be  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  to  avoid  their  intro^ 
duction  would  require  no  small  effort  of  attention. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  amplifications  have  been  introduced 
has  been  the  inadvertent  repetition  of  words  or  letters:  this  has 
sometimes  apparently  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  whole  clauses, 
firom  the  endeavour  to  give  some  definite  meaning  to  the  words 
doubled  through  mistake.  After  avroh  in  the  Gospels  there  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  the  addition  of  6  ^Jtfaovf  in,  some  documents: 
this  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  head  of  common  additions^ 
were  it  not  that  it  seems  rather  to  spring  from  repetition.  Thus 
ATTOIC  might  easily  lead  a  copyist  to  double  the  three  last  letters 
ATTOICOIC,  for  he  might  retain  them  in  his  eye  as  being  the  con^ 
Iraetion  for  6  *Ii7<rai)»,  OlC,  differing  only  in  respect  to  the  line  of 
contraction,  which  is  often  very  faint. 

Similar  in  character  to  mere  repetition  is  the  insertion  of  the  same 
clause  twice  in  pret^  close  sequence:  thus  in  Matt.  iL  13.,  the  Ya- 
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lican  MS.  B.  adds  after  avax<oprfa'dvTCi>v  Si  ain&Vy  the  words  «&  rr)v 
%aSpai/  avT&Vy  which  immediately  precede.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  8.  the 
words  occur  airaryyetX/ii  toZs  fiaurfToZf  avroVy  and  then  the  common 
text  continues  in  ver.  9.  coy  Si  hropevovro  aTrcuyyeiKcu  roh  fiaOryrah 
avTov;  a  clause  which  is  omitted  by  such  an  array  of  authorities, 
MSS.,  versions,  and  citations  of  fathers,  that  it  seems  probable  that  it 
arose  simply  from  a  repetition  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  proper 
and  intelligible  connection. 

CoTiflate  or  double  readings  are  those  which,  in  places  in  which 
there  is  some  variety  in  copies,  contain  both  combined,  blended,  or 
merely  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Thus  in  Rom.  vii.  12.  some  ancient 
copies  have  ns  to  irrrcueovsiv  rai9  hndvfjkiaLs  avroVf  while  others  have 
etV  T.  irrrcuc.  avr^,  while  the  mass  of  the  recent  copies  combine  both 
readings  (as  given  in  the  common  text),  els  r.  inrcuc  aur^  iv  tcu9 
hnd.  auT.;  the  preposition  being  introduced  to  form  the  sentence. 
In  1  Pet.  iiL  8.  after  swnrXarfxyoh  the  best  authorities  read  raTreivo- 
ippovsff  while  the  common  text  has  ipiXo^povss:  some  copies  however 
combine  both  words  in  a  conflate  reading  if>iKo^povss  ra'7reiv6<f>pove9, 
and  others  blend  both  words  into  one  compound  <f>iXoTa'rreiv6<f>pov€9. 
In  Matt.  xviL  27.  some  copies  read  ehrovros  Si,  'Atto  r&v  aKKorpuov, 
and  others  (such  as  the  common  text)  have  \iyei  avr^  6  TUrpos,  'At^o 
r&p  aXXoTouov,  And  thus  in  some  copies  we  read  both  ;  TJysi  ain^ 
o  Wirposy  Anro  r&v  aXKorrpiwv  shrovros  Si  amov,  'Atto  twp  aXKxnpUov. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  words  stand  in  C,  and  with  the 
omission  of  axnov  in  L.  In  such  a  case  it  is  probable  that  the  dif- 
fering reading  had  been  noted  in  the  margin  by  a  reviser  or  possessor 
of  an  ancient  copy,  and  that  then  the  uncritical  transcriber,  in  order 
that  he  might  omit  nothing,  combined  both. 

Some  additions  arose  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
mind  of  the  copyist  from  that  of  the  writer :  hence  the  insertion  of 
the  article  before  words  which  had  become  definite  from  their  ap- 
propriated use,  but  which  could  not  have  been  treated  thus  by  the 
author  himself.  The  transcriber  unconsciously  regarded  what  he 
was  copying  firom  his  own  point  of  view.  Also  the  introduction  of 
such  words,  and  of  connecting  particles,  may  often  have  arisen  from 
the  familiarity  of  the  narrative  to  the  mind  of  eariy  transcribers : 
ihey  unconsciously  filled  up  what  seemed  like  hiatus. 

Omissions. — Although  omissions  are  by  no  means  as  frequent  as 
additions,  they  must  be  attributed  to  just  the  same  kind  of  causes, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  will  apply.  Thus  parallel  passages  at  times 
seem  to  have  occasioned  an  omission;  so  in  Matt.  xvi.  2.,  all  the  words 
from  oyfrlaf  ysvofjJvTjs  to  the  end  of  ver.  3.  are  omitted  in  some  good 
documents,  so  as  precisely  to  suit  the  parallel  passage  chap.  xii.  39. 
In  Matt  xiv.  24.,  ijSf)  is  omitted  by  some  in  accordance  with  Mark 
vi.  47.  And  the  same  tendency  to  produce  verbal  conformity  may 
oflen  be  noticed. 

But  of  all  causes  of  omission,  there  is  none  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  results  as  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passing  from  the  termi- 
nation of  a  word,  line,  or  sentence  to  a  similar  termination  which 
might  occur  soon  after:  in  this  manner  all  the  intermediate  words 
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were  left  out  of  the  transcript;  such  omissions  are  styled  &'  o/jlouh 
riXemoP.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  19,  20.,  after  i\a%«rroy  KXtjOijaeTai  h  r§ 
fiaxrCKeCa  r&v  ovpav&v,  the  following  words  are  omitted  in  D.  and  other 
MSS.,  to  the  end  of  ver.  20.,  where  the  same  termination  again 
occurs.  In  John  vi.  39.,  this  cause  expbiins  how  some  copies 
omitted  the  whole  verse,  ending  as  it  does  with  r^  lo^ari; ^fiipa,\ike 
that  which  follows  it  (here,  however,  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  have  expected  the  (Hnission  of  the  latter  than  the  former): 
in  ver.  39.  also  some  copies  omit  roOro  Sd  itmv  ro  OiXtffjLa  r<w  Trifi/^ 
'^vr69  fie,  as  endinff  with  the  same  words  as  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  Rev.  xiii.  15.  after  eucovi  rov  Orjplov  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C.) 
omits  tj/a  koX  XoX.  fi  eUoDV  r.  ffrfplov  xal  irot,  Xva  oa.  i.  fiij  irpoaicuv,  rifv 
iliu  rov  ffrfpiov;  the  eye  having  passed  Irom  the  first  to  the  third 
occurrence  of  the  words  roO  Orjplov.  Rev.  v.  4.  is  entirely  omitted 
in  Cod.  Alex,  from  ending  like  the  preceding  with  ffKsirsip  avro.  In 
Rev.  xiv.  1.  of  the  conunon  text  after  to  6vofia  almost  all  authorities 
of  every  kind  add  ainov  xal  ro  Spofui;  so  that  these  words  must  have 
been  omitted  Si  ofiounsksvrov. 

Sometimes  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  rarely,  words  or  sen- 
tences are  omitted  from  the  beginning,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
something  which  follows:  thus  Matt.  x.  41.  is  omitted  in  D.  as  be- 
ginning like  ver.  40.  with  6  Beyofisyo^. 

When  a  word  is  repeated,  its  omission  may  fall  under  either  of 
the  heads  just  mentioned :  an  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  yeved,  Luke 
xL  29.,  where  the  conunon  text  has  it  but  once ;  the  best  authorities 
twice. 

Some  omissions  may  be  attributed  to  the  custom  in  church 
lessons  of  passing  by  portions  of  a  narrative,  so  their  noninsertion 
by  some  copyists  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  To  this 
cause  not  improbably  may  be  ascribed  the  omission  in  copies  of  Luke 
xxiL  43, 44. ;  for  these  verses  were  customarily  read  in  a  lesson  com- 
prising Matt  xxvi  2.  to  xxvii.  2.,  with  the  insertion  of  John  xiiL 
3 — 17.  aft«r  ver.  20;  and  these  two  verses  after  ver.  39.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  (as  mi^ht  have  been  expected)  that  there  are 
copies  which  insert  both  of  these  passages  in  Matt,  xxvi ;  and  this 
too  may  occasion  the  omission  of  the  two  verses  in  Luke  xxii. 
There  appears  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius  to  have  been  a  dogmatic 
reason  which  afterwards  had  weight  with  the  orthodox,  leading  them 
not  to  insert  a  passage  which  brings  into  such  prominence  the  humi- 
liation of  our  Lord,  and  the  character  of  his  agony  in  the  earden.  ^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  readings,  as  classified  by  michaelis, 
may  be  here  stated  before  concluding  the  subject:  — 

"  The  various  readings  in  our  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  occasioned  by  one  of  the  five  following  causes : — 

"  1.  The  omission,  addition,  or  exchange  of  letters,  syllables,  or 
words,  from  the  mere  carelessness  of  the  transcribers. 

*^  2.  Mistakes  of  the  transcribers  in  r^ard  to  the  true  text  of  the 

originaL 

**  3.  Errors  or  imperfectipns  in  the  ancient  manuscript  from  which 
the  transcriber  copied. 
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*^  4.  Critical  conjecture^  or  intended  improyements  of  the  original 
text. 

*^5.  Wilful  corruption8  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party^  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox. 

''To  the  last  cause  alone  I  apply  the  word  corruption;  for  though 
every  text  that  deviates  from  original  purity  may  so  far  be  sud  to 
be  corrupted^  yet  as  the  term  is  somewhat  invidious^  it  is  unjust  to 
apply  it  to  innocent  or  accidental  alterations."* 

The  general  account  which  has  been  given  suffidently  illustrates 
the  tliree  former  of  Michaelis's  classes ;  the  last  would  comprehend 
all  such  corruptions  as  those  which  were  introduced  by  Marcion^ 
and  such  omissions  as  that  of  Luke  xxiL  43,  44.  if  done  of  set 
purpose,  and  not  through  misapprehension.  Accusations  of  this 
kind  require  very  definite  proofs  to  establish  them;  and  if  variations 
were  observed  between  the  copies  used  by  different  parties,  there 
would  alwi^s  be  the  tendency  to  ascribe  such  differences  to  improper 
motives.  Some  of  the  orthodox  seem  to  have  accused  the  Arians 
of  being  the  introducers  of  the  clause  ovSk  6  V169,  in  Mark  xiiL  32., 
a  charge  from  which  tlie  all  but  uniform  consent  of  MSS.  and 
versions  acquits  them ;  perhaps,  indeed,  this  accusation  against  the 
Arians  in  its  original  form  related  to  the  addition  of  these  words  to 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxiv. ;  but  this  need  not  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  design ;  for  the  common  modes  of  amplification  would 
suffice  to  account  for  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  same 
most  ancient  authorities  which  exhibit  (what  was  deemed)  the 
orthodox  omission  of  Luke  xxiL  43,  44,  also  contain  the  insertion  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  36.  of  oiths  o  vlosy  which  was  regarded  as  heterodox 
(though  most  ignorantly,  as  the  very  words,  thou^  out  of  place  in 
I  Matthew,  belong  undoubtedly  to  Mark  xiii.).  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  ancient  authority  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  had  its 
text  formed  or  adapted  to  suit  any  party  or  sect  whatever. 

The  correction  by  a  copyist  of  supposed  mistakes  in  the  exemplar 
before  him,  though  very  injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  text,  must 
not  be  classed  with  wilful  corruption,  for  to  that  head  it  does  not 
belong.'     Some  instances  of  correction  have  been  noticed  above 

*  Manh'fl  MichaeUs,  i  p,  370.  The  whole  disserUtioii  on  TArions  readings  (pp.  270 — S33.) 
is  well  worthj  of  attentiye  examinatjon  by  the  student,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  remarks 
in  favoar  of  critical  conjectore  as  that  whlcn  maj  be  now  emplojed. 

'  Editors,  translators,  and  others  still  exhibit  this  tendency,  and  thns  illustrate  the  in- 
fluence which  it  most  ha^e  exerted  in  ancient  times,  when  eoc/y  nngU  copy  passed  through 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  tantamount  to  a  modem  editor.  Ix  is  even  now  not  easy  always 
to  get  a  peculiarity  in  phrase  or  word  before  the  public  precisely  as  it  was  written. 

Hug,  in  his  Einleitung,  §  50.,  in  describing  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  speaks  thus  of  die 
titles  of  the  books  as  contamed  in  that  MS. :  **  Sie  sind  itusserst  einfacb  and  laufen  an 
der  Hohe  jedes  Blattes  bis  znm  Ende  eines  Baches  fort :  icora  imMqaov,  (sic)  mra  luipKw^ 
&c  This,  in  Fosdick*s  American  translation  of  Hug,  is  given  thus :  **  They  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  are  found  at  the  t<^  of  eadi  pag^  throughout  the  MS. :  mit^  Mor- 
6a4or,  (sic)  Kark  Mi^tf,**  $te,  Fosdick  mndertook  to  add  the  accenU  to  the  Greek 
througboQt  his  translation ;  and  this  labour,  though  in  general  useful,  is  in  this  case  jast 
the  contrary  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to  correct  &e  very  peculiarity  to  which  Hug 
had  drawn  attention ;  and  thus  fioBBaiotf  became  Morikubr,  while  Uug*s  **  sic"  being 
retained,  became  positively  oiiricadin^ 

No  one  can  have  had  twenty  years*  experience  in  press-correcting  without  learning  how 
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under  the  head  of  stibstitutions,  and  more  might  be  specified.  Here 
belong  changes  of  orthography  into  forms  which  were  more  common; 
such  as  Ttaaapaseovra  for  rsaaspaKovra ;  fjjXjOov  for  ij\j0a¥ ;  Xij^fuu 
for  TJffi'^fuu:  also  the  alteration  of  proper  names,  such  as  ^K^s^ 
'Ara^,  into  ^A4mv,  'Ao-a,  to  suit  the  Hebrew  form;  Madffdios, 
Ma6d6Pf  into  MarfioMty  MarOdv,  so  as  to  be  more  Greek  in  the 
nature  of  the  doubled  consonants ;  KjtuJMpvaovfi,  into  KavsppaoufMf  as 
being  a  more  modem  orthography  apparently ;  Biffdavla  (John  L 
28.)  into  Bfjdafiapd^  in  accordance  with  a  conjecture  of  Origen 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  intrude  into  the  text),  and  as  being  the 
name  by  which  the  supposed  localily  was  known  at  a  later  age. 
The  common  form  Aa/So  hardly  belongs  here ;    as  in  MSS.  this 

n^une  is  generally  contracted  AAA,  AaS ;  while  in  the  older  copies 
in  which  it  is  expressed  at  length,  it  is  given  AATEIA,  and  in  those 
later,  Aov/iS.  The  insertiqu,  however,  of  AayS/S  in  the  common  text 
as  jNrinted,  may  be  compared  with  the  adoption  of  more  recent  forms 
in  MSS.:  this  orthogn^hy  belongs  so  completely  to  the  latest 
period  of  Grreek  pronunciation,  &c.,  Ihat  it  would  only  have  been 
adopted  when  it  conveyed  just  ihe  same  sound  as  Aat;£.  The  form 
AafitS  (which  may  be  justly  termed  barbarous)  owes  its  adoption  to 
its  introduction  by  Erasmus  (or  Froben  his  printer),  in  his  first 
edition.  The  Complutensian  editors  both  in  die  New  Testament 
and  the  LXX.  gave  Aat/^;  and  this  form  has  been  commonly 
adopted  in  that  version  as  printed,  except  in  the  Aldine  text. 

Though  these  changes  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  are  of  very 
sli^t  importance  (since  the  sense  is  unaffected),  vet  they  require 
observation,  as  being  pturts  of  that  habit  of  oorrectmg  whatever  was 
peculiar  or  difficult,  which  has  in  other  circumstances  more  serious 
import  Of  this  a  few  instances  may  be  given.  In  Mark  i.  2. 
'Ha-a/d  r^  irpwfyrfrri  was  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  as  the  citation  is  from 
Malacni  and  Isaiah;  hence  the  introduction  of  h  rots  wpo<f>rJTa^9. 
So  too,  the  computation  of  tiie  generations  in  Matt  i.  17. ;  and  in 
the  supposition,  doubtless,  that  a  generation  had  been  inadvertently 
(»nitted  between  David  and  the  captivity,  the  insertion  arose  in 
ver.  11.  of  TOP  *l{oaKslfi'  'loMucslfi  8i  iyiwrjaiVy  before  the  words  tov 
^lsywia»  /ad  tov9  ai€Ktf>ov9  ainov.  The  genealogies  of  our  Lord  as 
contained  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  contain  severeJ  points  of  difficulty, 
and  it  may  be  that  to  avoid  them  the  Codex  Bez»  gives  in  Luke  iii. 
the  names  from  Jesus  back  to  David,  mostly  taken  from  Matt  i., 
but  with  the  three  omitted  kings  between  *Ia>/oa/i  and  *0^ia9  added, 
and  with  the  names  of  ^EKuucslfM  and  *I(oatcelfi  both  between  *Ia<reia9 

maimraify  a  compowtof  now  (jiitt  like  a  copjist  in  ancient  times)  remoTes  difficulties  with- 
out a  tiboaglit  that  this  procedure  can  be  productive  of  injury. 

In  one  case,  at  le^  an  accidental  erratam  in  a  printed  edition  has  led  to  an  iindesigned 
change  of  reading  in  the  text  as  commonly  nsed.  In  Matt.  ziT.  14.  the  reading  in  the 
Srasmian  and  Cooophitensian  texts  both  is  h^  oirroh  j  this,  too,  is  retained  in  the  editions  ) 
of  Stephens  of  1546  and  1549.  In  the  folio  edition  of  1550,  however,  this  is  altered  bv 
acddent  into  ^  o^ovs  (the  termination,  being  expressed  by  a  ligature,  differs  vfTjf  sliahify 
from  -Mf).  Then  Stephens,  hi  his  edition  of  1551,  corrected  the  accent  (which  suited  the 
rig^  wofd)  instead  of  correcting  the  Utter,  and  tiios  we  have  from  that  edition  h^  a^airt,  ^ 
|p  the  Kberir  text,  in  that  of  BiOll,  and  in  those  printed  fix>m  them.  \ 
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and  ^lsxovla9.  A  peculiar  collocation  of  words  was  naturally  rejected 
for  that  which  was  smooth  and  easy :  thus  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  read- 
ingy  6  rov  irarphs  rffiS>v  hiii  *nv€VfJMro9  arylov  arofuirof  AavslB  ircuSof 
aov  Biirfivy  has  given  rise  not  only  to  the  common  text^  but  also  to 
many  other  variations.  In  Acts  xiii.  32.  '^fiih  vfias  evarfyiXi^ofieda 
Ttjp  irpo9  TOW  iraripas  hrar/^sXiav  ysvofiivrfv  Sri  ravrrfv  6  Osof  ktcjrffifkrj^ 
pcDKSv  Toh  rifcvoif  fifi&v  coHurrriaas  ^Irjaovp,  has  suggested  the  reading 
T0i9  riicvoii  avratp  ^/up  to  remove  a  supposed  difficulty.  In  the  fol-« 
lowing  verse  nothing  can  be  more  definite  than  the  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  reading  irparnp  in  early  times^  while  the  MSS.  in 
general  now  on  the  contrary  read  Bevriptp :  how  can  the  change  be 
explained  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  SevTip<p  is  a  correction  to  adapt 
the  passage  to  the  notation  of  the  book  of  Psalms  as  now  found  ? 
The  older  reading  in  Acts  xxvi.  28.  is  h  6\iyoi>  pa  7rei0ei9  ;^arr*awi/ 
iroitjaai,  from  which  has  sprung  the  reading  of  the  common  text 
with  yheaOaiy  and  also  Tas  should  be  noticed)  tlie  variation  of  Cod. 
Alex,  which  has  wsiOr)  tor  irsiOsis,  This  is  one  of  the  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  true  reading  should  have  been  ^rst  investigated ; 
after  that  the  business  of  the  expositor  may  rightly  begin. 

These  tacit  corrections  of  supposed  mistakes  might  be  arranged 
under  the  three  general  heads  above  mentioned  (under  tlie^r*^  of  which 
some  have  been  noticed),  namely,  substitutions,  insertions,  and  omis- 
sions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  readings  which  occur 
can  be  classified  and  explained.  There  are  many,  the  appearance  of 
which  admits  of  as  little  investigation  as  do  any  sporadic  phasnomena 
in  matters  of  physical  science,  or  idiosyncrasies  in  the  moral 
world.  These  sporadic  variations  of  reading  require  to  be  considered 
separately,  by  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  in  each  case. 
Nor  must  it  be  thought,  because  some  reading  might  be  accounted 
for  on  some  of  the  principles  of  classification  which  have  been  stated^ 
that  therefore  it  is  of  necessity  false :  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
evidence  must  be  sought  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  what 
might  have  originated  m  such  or  such  a  manner  actually  did  so  or  not. 

Of  what  use  then  (it  may  be  asked)  is  any  classification  of  various 
readings,  any  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  any  of  them  origin- 
ated ?  The  answer  is  simple :  in  cases  of  cortflicting  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal witnesses,  the  known  principles  on  which  various  readings 
often  came  into  existence  are  of  the  greatest  value ;  for  thus  we  have 
a  strong  ground  of  probability  which  may  often  turn  the  scale  for  or 
against  a  conflicting  lection.  And  even  when  the  evidence  in  itself 
is  by  no  means  evenly  balanced,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  reading 
would  be  rejected,  from  its  origin  being  evident  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  famiUar  with  the  kind  of  variations  which  copyists  introduced. 
Hence  those  springing  from  assimilation  of  parallel  passages,  ampli- 
fications of  the  common  kind,  &c  would  be  recognised  as  being 
certainly  such,  even  tliough  the  direct  evidence  might  seem  to  be 
numerically  slight. 

It  facilitates  the  labours  of  a  press-corrector  if  he  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  mistakes  into  which  compositors  are 
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liable  to  fall :  experience  will  thus  aid  him  in  detecting  mistakes^  the 
origin  of  which  he  understands ;  and  for  this  he  will  be  all  the  more 
competent,  if,  besides  being  a  press-corrector,  he  has  had  practical 
experience  himself  of  the  work  of  a  compositor^  and  can  thus  under- 
stand how  errors  of  particular  kinds  are  liable  to  be  introduced. 
Hiis  may  illustrate  one  practical  value  which  even  an  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  yarious  readings  and  their  origin  possesses :  another  im- 
portance which  it  has  in  Biblical  studies  is  the  aid  which  it  affords 
towards  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  documents  by  which 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  transmitted. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  all  has  been  done  that  appears  prac- 
ticable in  classifying  yarious  readings,  those  of  which  early  writers  so 
much  complain  hardly  come  into  consideration  at  all.  Our  existing 
documents  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  intentional  corruption.  And 
thus  we  may  see  how  little  influence  any  of  those  must  haye  pos- 
sessed, who  introduced  wilful  or  extensiye  changes.  And  farther, 
the  character  of  the  yariations  (eyen  though,  as  Lachmann  says,  not 
a  syllable  in  the  New  Testament  is  of  small  importance)  is  such  that 
in  a  yast  yariety  of  cases  the  change  could  not  be  expressed  intel- 
ligibly in  a  translation.  And  ijthough  all  assimilation  of  a  passage 
to  lliat  which  was  or  was  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  it,  must  so  far 
obscure  the  definiteness  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  precise 
object  of  the  inspired  writers,  yet  this  injury  is  not  so  great  as  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  amplifications  from  other 
sources. 

And  thus  while  it  must  be  owned  that  the  sacred  books  haye  been 
exposed  to  casualties  from  which  Christians  ought  in  a  great  measure 
to  haye  preseryed  them,  and  while  the  danger  of  change  was  great 
from  their  practical  ffUMrdians  having  been  mere  copyists,  it  must  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  that  the  real  injury  has  not  been  greater, 
and  that  the  channels  of  transmission  have  been  such  as  to  sSbrd  us 
independent  lines  of  evidence  to  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 
damage  of  time,  inadvertence,  and  unintelligent  endeavours  iX  im- 
prooetnentm 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  Christian  scholars  in  general  have 
deemed  it  of  importance  to  use  the  materials  so  preserved  to  them ; 
and  whether  they  have  not  rather  shown  an  uninquiring  acquiescence 
in  what  has  been  commonly  received,  even  though  they  might  have 
most  easily  knoum  the  true  condition  of  facts,  and  thus  have  used  the 
evidence  which  has  been  transmitted. 

To  say  that  the  change  in  copies  caused  by  yarious  readings  is  not 
so  great  as  to  cast  uncertainty  over  the  whole  text,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  it  is  not  of  importance  for  us  to 
investigate  in  every  case  tiie  evidence  as  to  the  true  reading. 


TOL.  IT.  V 
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CHAP.  VIL 

ON  THX  SYSTEMATIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DOCUMENTS. —  BENQEL'S, 
ORIESBACH'S,  and  HUO'S  THEORIES  OF  RECENSIONS. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  siinilarities  as  to  characteristio 
readings  are  found  to  pervade  certain  MSS.  and  versions ;  that  the 
text  may  have  in  certain  documents  the  same  general  complexion 
throughout ;  and  that  thus  a  kind  of  affinity  might  be  maintdned. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  endeavour  to  classify  and  arrange  the  MSS.  in 
certain  families  or  recensions,  and  to  point  out  what  versions  and 
what  fathers  accord  with  each  of  the  classes  so  laid  down^  the 
existence  of  which  was  regarded  as  proved. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  attempts  should  have  been  made ; 
for  the  observed  facts  were  repeatedly  pointing  out  traces  of  resem- 
blance between  particular  MSS.,  and  hence,  as  documents  were  more 
accurately  studied  and  their  readings  noted  with  exactness,  the  more 
was  there  brought  to  light  which  seemed  to  carry  the  relationships 
farther,  and  to  give  the  hope  that  all  copies  might  be  thus  classified. 
Nor  was  the  hope  unreasonable ;  for  in  the  case  of  some  classical 
authors,  we  are  able  to  trace  all  existing  MSS.  to  some  few  ex- 
emplars, which  must  have  been  adopted  in  particular  localities ;  and 
thus  whatever  minor  differences  have  been  introduced  into  the 
families  of  the  text  of  such  works,  the  distinction  of  origin  remains 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  such  classical  authors  many  a  reading  may 
be  dismissed  from  all  consideration,  as  being  one  which  originated 
later  than  the  original  divergence  of  families;  the  proof  of  this  being 
found  in  the  united  testimony  of  good  documents  of  both  the  separate 
classes.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  works  of 
profane  authors  have  come  down  to  us  in  far  fewer  MSS.  than  has 
the  Greek  New  Testament;  and  thus  all  copies  that  we  possess  of 
classical  works  might  be  expected  to  have  emanated  from  but  a  few 
exemplars  used  by  copyists  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople. 
This  may  hinder  the  analogy  from  holding  good  in  its  full  extent 
when  sacred  MSS.  are  under  consideration. 

And  when  the  idea  was  fully  adopted  that  the  existence  of  families 
or  recensions  was  so  certain  that  the  docmnents  in  general  might  be 
definitely  distributed  amongst  them,  this  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  respective  value  of 
opposing  readings :  for  then  it  was  thought  that  the  question  lay  not 
between  MSS.  to  be  valued  according  to  their  mere  numerical  array, 
but  between  classes,  which  carried  with  them  their  own  import- 
ance, apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  numbers  of  existj^ng  copies 
pertaining  to  each.  Such  was  the  weight  which  was  attached  to  the 
recension  systems  in  their  most  developed  forms.  And  though  the 
history  of  these  systems  may  seem  to  be  but  a  history  of  theories, 
which  have  supplanted  one  another  in  the  minds  of  critics  and  others, 
but  without  midcing  good  their  own  permanent  standing,  the  subject 
continues  to  be  of  importance,  since  the  discussion  of  &ese  systems 
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led  to  a  more  close  examination  of  facts,  and,  like  the  alchemy  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  incidental  development  of  much  that  was  valu- 
able. The  object  sought  and  the  object  gained  might  be  far  from 
identical,  and  jet  the  pursuit  might  be  by  no  means  fruitless. 

The  first  definite  enunciation  of  a  distribution  of  the  authorities 
into  families  was  given  by  BengeL  Mill,  indeed,  had  been  his 
predecessor  in  attaching  great  importance  to  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  texts ;  and  Bentley  had 

Sainted  out  tiie  three  channels  through  which  authorities  as  to  the 
reek  text  had  come  down  to  us,  as  ^^  Sgypt>  Asia,  and  the  Western 
Churches,'*  and  had  also  begun  to  act  on  the  combined  testimony  of 
the  oldest  authorities  of  Alexandria  and  the  West ;  but  neither  of 
these  critics  had  laid  down  in  the  definite  manner  that  was  done  by 
Bengel  an  actual  distribution  into  families  as  a  fiict  supported  by 
actual  phsenomena. 

Bengel  thus  speaks :  '^  Amongst  the  various  readings  which  have 
been  extracted,  such  as  they  are,  we  must  see  what  codices  especially 
accord  amongst  themselves,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  more,  in  larger 
or  smaller  syzyguB  (for  thus  we  shall  call  them).  For  in  Uiis  manner 
will  a  way  be  opened  to  decide ;  that  is,  to  cut  off  the  superfluous 
variations ;  by  which  means  the  genuine  reading  can  do  no  other 
than  remain."  ^  By  this  he  intends  to  indicate  that  a  peculiarity 
possessed  by  some  one  copy,  and  not  by  a  bodv  of  related  MSS.,  may 
be  safely  dismissed  from  consideration  as  Laving  no  primd  facie 
claim. 

Bengel  then  lays  down  points  in  which  the  affinity  of  MSS.  is 
shown,  at  first  in  connection  with  their  external  resemblances ;  he 
then  shows  the  general  relation  which  the  Codices  Graco^Latini 
have  to  each  odier,  especially  in  readings  derived  from  parallel 
passages,  additions,  explanatory  glosses,  &c.  To  these  remarks  he 
adds  that  this  class  of  MSS.  add  no  little  weight  to  llie  readings  ex- 
hibited in  what  he  terms  "  justi  codices  "  when  they  do  agree. 

He  next  states  that  the  origin  of  various  readings,  by  means  of 
individual  codices,  pairs  of  MSS.,  greater  or  smaller  syzygi<By  their 
families,  tribes,  and  nations,  might  be  investigated  and  set  forth; 
and  Uiat  thence  the  approximations  and  divergences  of  MSS.  might 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  diagram,  and  that  concordances  of  these 
diagrams  might  be  made ;  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  in  a  kind  of  genealogical  table,  in  which  every 
more  important  various  reading  with  the  troop  of  the  codices  which 
support  it,  might  so  appear  as  to  convince  even  the  most  slow- 
mmded  doubters.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  readings  would, 
on  his  principles,  possess  considerable  weight  as  being  supported 
by  different  classes  of  testimony,  and  what  may  be  left  almost  or 

'  "  Omolam  testium  qui  prasto  sunt,  qusdam  quasi  comitia  debent  haberi,  Iiac  lege,  ut 
mtherti  codiees  ipsi  sint  norma  tingulorum :  quse  lex  opinor,  ipsa  lerum  natura  nititnr. 
Itaqoe  ipds  rarietatibas,  nt  sunt,  excussig,  Tidendum,  quinam  codices  potissimum  inter  Be, 
Uni,  temi,  quaterni  et  amplins,  per  minores  majoresque  ayzygicu  (sic  enim  appellabimus) 
in  ntramque  partem  congmant,  nam  sic  via  patefict  ad  decidendnm,  id  est,  ad  variotates, 
qus  snpercreverant,  resecandas,  quo  facto  gcnaina  lectio  non  potent  non  superare." — 
Introdocdo  in  Crisin  N.  T.  §  zxyl  p.  885.  {ad  fin,  N.  T.  Gr.  1734). 
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wholly  out  of  consideration  as  not  being  so  confirmed,  applying  to 
this  end  principles  which  he  lays  down  previously  as  to  his  syzygice. 
These  principles  relate  mostly  to  the  value  attaching  to  the  united 
testimony  of  different  codices  amongst  which  there  is  an  affinity,  and 
on  what  grounds  different  copies  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  He  then  lays  down  a  rule  which  is  ^ood  and 
useful  as  he  intended  it  to  be  taken,  though  not  precisdy  as  he 
stated  it :  *'  Codices  in  which  a  reading  is  found,  which  is  confirmed 
by  no  ancient  Greek  copies,  no  versions,  no  fathers,  are  recent,"  Thb 
may  be  said  of  a  text  which  abounds  in  such  readings,  or  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  a  reading  found  in  modem  copies  and  possessed  of 
BO  ancient  support  is  worthy  of  no  consideration. 

Bengel  afterwards  proceeds  to  maintain  that  the  history  of  the 
text  can  only  be  rightly  apprehended  by  its  being  clearly  seen  that 
^^  the  Greek  copyists  had  separated  into  certain  (as  it  were)  nations 
or  families  before  the  versions  (of  which  he  had  next  to  speak)  had 
been  made ;  and  that  when  once  the  differences  had  come  into  ex- 
istence, divergences  on  divergences  bom  various  causes  had  from 
time  to  time  accumulated.  That  also  from  the  codices  so  differing 
others  were  propagated  by  a  kind  of  eclectic  care  of  copyists ;  but 
so,  however,  that  each  nation  or  family  retained  certain  marks  of  its 
origin.  How  then  shaU  we  discriminate  amid  so  great  and  so  con- 
fused a  mass  of  materials?  That  will  be  done  if  first  there  be  also 
superadded  the  heap  of  versions  and  fathers."    (Intr.  in  Cr.  §  xxxi.) 

In  discussing  these  sources  of  criticism  Bengel  uses  especially  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  as  standards  of  comparison; 
showing  that  in  some  points  these  two  authorities  have  an  affinity  to 
one  another,  while  in  others  they  diverge  widely;  but  that  other 
ancient  authorities  repeatedly  agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two.  And  of  these  he  afterwards  speaks  as  the  two  nations  into 
which  in  very  early  times  codices  had  been  divided ;  and  thus  he 
compares  what  rests  on  their  united  authority  to  a  weight  supported 
on  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  stable  than  would  have 
been  the  case  wit^  tenfold  support  on  one  side  only.^  The  point, 
then,  at  which  Bengel  had  arrived  in  arranging  authorities  into 
families  when  he  published  his  Greek  Testament  in  1734,  was  this: 
— the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  documents  freeing  in  general  with 
it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Codices  Gneco-Latini,  the  Latin  version, 
and  all  that  agree  with  these  on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  two 
ancient  nations ;  and  besides  these  were  the  many  more  recent  MSS. 
containing  a  text  of  a  different  kind.     It  can  hardly  be  denied  by 

'  Unius  generis  codices,  qnamlibet  malti,  sepe  aberrant :  dosB  vero  nationes  ills,  in 
quas  primo  quoqoe  tempore  discessere  codices,  firmitudine  snmma  gaadent ;  perinde  at 
moles  ex  atroqoe  latere  uni  alterique  falcro  idoneo  incumbens  perstat  melius,  quam  si  ex 
uno  tantnm  latere  haberet  dccuplo  plura.  Non  jam  qualiscunque  species  codicum  anti- 
quomm,  bonorum*  mnltomm  in  censnm  venit :  valet  vero  Diversita*  testiam,  qui  a  fonte 
a  prima  manu,  quam  proximo  absunt ;  et  inter  se  quam  longissime  distant ;  adeoque  suo 
consensu  gcnuinam  Icctionem  ostendunt,  suoque  comitatu  semper  et  antiquitatem,  et 
)>onitatem,  et,  exceptis  singularibus  quibnsdam  cansis,  pluralitatem  complectuntur :  vcl 
ubi  pluralitas  deficit,  defectum  supplent,  ipsisque  codicibus  recentioribus  et  inconstan- 
ti(Nibu8  robnr  addunc" — Introd.  in  Crisin  N.T.  §xxxii  obs.  xxxi.  p.  430.  1734,  p.  65. 
S^  1763  (of  the  Apparatus  separatelj). 
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any,  however  opposed  to  BengeFs  system^  that  he  showed  remarkable 
discernment  in  thus  appreciating  the  documents  which  were  then: 
accessible.  He  most  certainly  used  with  singular  acumen  the  data 
which  he  was  able  to  employ. 

Thi*  then  was  the  first  theory  of  families  which  was  at  all  de- 
finitely propounded;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  to  points  of  great 
importance  it  recognises  facts,  the  full  proof  of  which  has  been 
exhibited  through  the  labours  of  those  later  collectors  who  have 
enlarged  the  critical  field  by  bringing  forward  so  much  from  the 
oldest  authorities,  most  of  which  were  unknown  to  Bengel. 

But  Bengel  did  not  stop  at  this  division  into  two  ancient  nations 
and  a  number  of  more  recent  codices.  His  more  matured  judgment 
in  his  defence  of  his  Greek  Testament  (1737)  was  this: — "  The  host 
of  MSS-  which  in  the  later  ages  were  written  at  Constantinople  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  of  but  little  importance,  although  they  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  and  even  beyond.  The 
whole  of  the  documents,  out  of  which  various  readings  are  collected 
and  judged,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  nations^  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African.  If  the  ancient  Greek  exemplars  from  Africa  had  not  been 
so  few,  which  are  surpassed  by  the  Asiatic  herd  in  numbers  only,  we 
might  rightly  rely  ratiier  more  on  the  multiplicity  of  MSS."  ^ 

It  will  be  well  to  give  in  Bengel's  own  words  his  latest  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  families  of  critical  documents. 

'^1.  Codices,  versions,  and  fathers,  divide  themselves  into  two 
fiuniles,  the  Asiatic  and  African. 

**2.  Of  the  African  family  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  almost 
alone  (because  the  African  codices  have  been  almost  all  destroyed^ ; 
but  it  is,  however,  equal  to  many :  to  this  family  belong  the  ^thiopic, 
Coptic,  and  Latin  versions.  The  other  witnesses  are  mostly  of  the 
Asiatic  family.  The. Ca</ice#  Graco^Latini  and  Latinizantes  rank  as 
following  the  Latin  version. 

**  3.  A  reading  of  the  African  family  is  always  ancient,  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  genuine ;  especially  in  cases  in  which  mistake 
was  easy. 

"  4.  The  Asiatic  MSS.,  many  as  they  are,  have  often  but  little 
weight;  especially  when  supported  and  countenanced  by  no  ancient 
version. 

'^  5.  The  African  reading  very  often  corrects  the  amplification  of 
the  Asiatic ;  the  Asiatic  reading  sometimes  remedies  the  defect  of 
the  African. 

*♦  6.  The  consent  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of  the  leading  wit- 
nesses of  both  families,  is  a  great  criterion  of  the  genuine  reading."  * 

>  **  Catenra  codfcimi,  qui  cidoribiiB  secnlis  ConstandnopoH  ae  in  ilia  vicmia  script!  sunt, 
oiinns  Talet,  etiamsi  in  omnem  Enropam  et  ultra  fherint  dissemfnati.  Totnm  genus  docu- 
mentornm,  ex  quibus  Taris  lectiones  colliguntnr  et  dcctduntnr,  in  duas  quasi  nationes 
distnhitur,  Asiaticam  et  Airicanam.  Nisi  tarn  pauca  essent  exemplaria  Gneca  retusta 
ex  Africa,  quorum  excellentiam  Tulgus  Auaticnm  solo  numero  kxige  Tincit,  aliquanto 
pins  niti  Uceret  codicum  pluralitate." — See  BengeFs  Apparatus,  ed.  2.  1763.  Appendix, 
p.  IT.  Naiv.  §31.  p.  669.  (The  Defenno  Novi  Testamenti  Orteciy  which  had  appeared 
at  Lejdeo  in  1737,  was  there  reprinted.) 

'  **  1.  Codices  Tersioncs  et  patres  in  duas  discedunt  familias,  Asiaticam  et  Africanam. 

"  3.  Ex  Afncana  est  Cod.  Al  posnc  solus  (quia  codices  Africani  fere  delcti  sunt),  at 
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Thus,  then,  Bengel./?iuiZ/y  classed  together  the  earlier  documents 
as  forming  one  general  yam%.  No  doubt  that  he  found  from  time 
to  time  increasea  difficulties  in  laying  down  a  definite  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

Probably  in  Bengel's  own  time  his  views  were  but  imperfectly 
understood,  from  his  having  brought  them  forward  in  works  which^ 
from  their  size  and  character,  had  out  a  temporary  circulation.  His 
Greek  Testament  was  criticised,  and  the  prmciples  on  which  it  was 
edited  were  assailed ;  and  in  consequence  he  published  various  short 
pamphlets  in  defence,  of  an  occasional  character,  in  which  he  more 
clearly  explained  his  views,  and  defended  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rested.  To  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  Apparatus  CriticuSy  which 
appeared  after  his  deam,  many  of  these  pamphlets  (if  not  all)  were 
appended ;  and  tiiis  portion  of  tiiat  edition  becomes  tiie  storehouse 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  groundwork  of  recension  tJteorieSy  and 
how  tiiese  became  gradually  systematised.  In  tiie  additional  note 
(from  which  an  extract  has  just  been  given)  he  states,  however,  his 
views  with  more  clearness  and  brevity  than  in  any  other  one  place ; 
and  tills  note  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published  prior  to  the 
posthumous  edition  of  the  Apparatus  Criticus  in  1763. 

Almost  immediately  after  tiie  critical  writings  of  Bengel  had  thus 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  his  principles  begun  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  approval  of  competent  Biblical  scholars. 

The  term  recension,  as  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  MSS.,  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Semler.*  The  objection  to  the  word  is,  that 
it  properly  belongs  only  to  a  class  which  has  proceeded  from  some 
critical  revision^  and  thus  it  is  inapt  to  apply  it  to  one  which  has 
sprung  up  from  the  ordinary  accidents  of  transcription.  It  is 
needftil,  however,  at  times  to  use  it,  though  not  in  a  strictiy  ac- 
curate sense,  as  it  has  been  almost  technically  appropriated  in 
speaking  of  this  subject. 

Semler  fully  adopted  the  theory  of  recensions^  although  he  was 

qnamlibet  maltis  par;  cum  venione  ^th.  Copt  Lat  Ex  Asiatica  ceteri  fere  testes.  Latina 
versioni  subordinantur  cod.  grocolatini  et  latinizantes. 

**  S.  Lectio  familuB  Africans  semper  antiqaa  est,  sod  tamen  non  semper  genaina  :  pre* 
•ertim  nln  aberratio  in  procliyi  erat. 

**  4.  Codices  Asiatici,  qoamyis  multi,  exigaom  snpe  pondas  habent :  nulla  prsesertim 
antiqaa  verione  stipati. 

**  5.  Africana  lectio  seepius  excessum  Asiaticum  redargnit ;  Asiaitiess  lectio  interdum 
medetnr  hiatui  Airicano. 

**  6.  Consensus  plurinm  Tel  certe  pmcipnorom  testinm  ex  ntraqne  familia  magnnm  est 
genniosD  lectioDis  criterium."  (Bengelii  Apparatus,  ed.  2.  17<3,  p.  425.  Annot.  in  Jac 
i  19.) 

Bengel  then  goes  on  to  giye  his  reasons  for  valuing  so  highly  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
and  the  Latin  version.  It  is  needless  to  quote  these,  partly  because  thej  do  not  relate  to 
the  classification  of  MSS.,  and  partly  because  the  critical  apparatus  is  now  so  much  more 
widely  extended,  that  the  special  grounds  for  preferring  these  witnesses  would  not  apply 
in  the  same  manner.  The  argument,  however,  of  Bengel  was  so  far  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Comparative  Critkimn,  (See  TregeUes*s  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  p.  132.) 

'  **  The  term  reeentio  was  first  applied  to  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  text  by  Semler,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  HermeHeutische  Vorbereittmg,  published  in  1765,  and  his  ApparatuM 
ad  LiberaUm  N.  T.  Interpretationem,  published  in  1767,  and  adopted  by  Griesbach,  in 
his  Synopsia  Evan^onm,  and  in  his  Greek  Testament  and  SymboUt  CrUica" — Bp.  Marsh 
(notes  to  Michaelis,  ii  64S.)  % 
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Hot  strictly  nnifbrm  in  his  use  and  application  of  the  tenn :  he  seems 
to  have  followed  Bengel,  but  without  always  discriminating  between 
what  that  great  critic  had  stated  at  an  earlier  period,  and  what  he 
had  given  afterwards  as  his  matured  opinion.  And  thus.  Sender, 
almost  in  the  same  sentence,  speaks  of  Bengel's  two  ancient  nations 
as  being  **  the  more  ancient  recension"  (contrasting  it  with  the  other, 
which  afterwards  was  used  at  Antioch  and  throughout  the  East),  and 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  western  as  two  different  recensions. 
However  little  ^ere  was  of  defined  apprehension  of  the  subject. 
Sender  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  wide  difiusion  of  the 
theory  propounded  by  BengeL^ 

Bat  it  was  through  the  systematic  form  which  this  theory  received 
in  the  hands  and  from  the  investigations  of  Griesbach,  that  the  actual 
existence  of  different  recensions,  and  their  value  in  determining  the 
genuine  text,  became  subjects  of  earnest  discussion.  That  critical 
scholar  had  before  him,  not  merely  the  comparatively  scanty  ma- 
terials which  Bengel  had  used,  but  also  the  wealth  which  Wetstein 
had  accumulated, — wealth,  which  he  had  employed  so  parsimoniously 
himself,  but  bequeathed  so  lavishly  on  his  successors ;  and  thus  he 
had  far  more  extended  data  fi*om  which  he  might  form  theories  or 
establish  facts.  His  own  recension-system  was  propounded  at  a  com- 
paratively eariy  period ;  it  is  illustrated  and  defended  in  several  of 
his  works,  and  it  was  used  extensively  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  which  he  published. 

The  first  work  in  which  Griesbach  stated  a  theory  of  recensions  was 
his  Dissertatio  Critica  de  Codictbus  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Origenianis, 
which  ajq>eared  in  1771 :  in  it  he  used  the  term  recension  in  just  the 
same  twofold  manner  as  Semler  had  done ;  sometimes^  denote  a 
general  class  as  opposed  to  some  other  general  clasSy  and  sometimes 
as  meaning  subclasses  distinguished  from  one  another.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  codices  C.D.L.  1.  13.  33.,  as  belonging  to  one  re- 
cension in  contrast  to  2,  3,  4,  &c,  pertaining  to  another.*  But  as 
yet  his  system  was  but  partiy  formed,  and  his  investigations  had 
relation  especially  to  the  text  as  existing  in  the  third  century.  At 
this  time  he  thought  that  perhaps  three  or  four  recensions  of  the 
New  Testament  might  be  distinguished.' 

Grieeboch's  occupation  in  editing  (1774-7)  first  a   Greek  sy- 

>  Betweeo  the  pablicatioo  of  the  Hermenentiscfie  Yorberehang  in  1765  and  the  Appa- 
ntns,  &c,  in  1767,  Semler  had  edited  (in  1766)  •*  Job.  Jac  Wetttenu  libeUi  ad  Crisin 
atqoe  Interpretationem  Novi  Testamenti."  To  this  be  had  appended  (pp.  167—206.) 
"  8pic9egiiim  Obeenrationnm  de  Variantibos  Novi  Textamenti  Lectionibna,  in  quo  pi»- 
dpna  etiam  ex  Job.  Alb.  Bengelii  Introdactione  in  Crisin  Nori  Testamenii  recenaentur." 
This  Appendix  and  the  "  Apparatus  ad  lib."  &c  (p.  45.  seg.)  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion a0  developing  Sender's  rievn  of  recensions,  and  as  a ppljing  Bengel  s  principles  to  the 
wider  range  of  critical  authorities,  which  had  been  made  known  through  Wetstein. 

*  In  the  passage  in  which  this  occurs  he  is  maintaining  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
Origcn  had  formed  a  new  recension  of  the  New  Testament :  —  **  Certe  non  ea  significa- 
tione,  qus  alias  in  re  critica  sacra  obtinet,  v.  c  ubi  de  recensione  Lucianea  aut  Hcsjr- 
chiana  loqnimur,  ant  ubi  codices,  C.  D.  L.  1. 13.  33.  etc  aliam  recensiomem  exhibere  dictrntu, 
guam  codices  2,  3,  4,  etc"— Opuscula  Academica,  ed.  Gabler,  L  237. 

•  "  Becensiones  sacri  textns  (v.  c  Erangeliorum)  agnosco  non  nisi  pancas  (sunt  forte 
tres  ant  guaiuor),  quae  omnes  N.  T.  codices  in  totidcm  classes   sejungunt.'* — Opp. 

Acadd.  L  239. 

V  4 
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nopsifl  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  a  critically  revised  text,  led  him  of  necessity 
to  examine  the  relation  of  MSS.  and  versions  still  more  closely :  and 
in  1777,  the  year  in  which  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  completed,  he  gave  in  his  Historia  Textus  GrtBci  Epistolarum 
Paulinarum}y  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Gospels,  a  description  of  his 
formed  theory :  this  theory  itself  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  irrespective  of  the  probability  or  Ae  contrary  of  the 
supposed  histoncal  grounds  on  which  the  audior  sought  to  account 
for  the  observed  phienomena. 

The  groundwork  of  the  theory  was,  that  at  the  be^ning  of  tiie 
third  century  at  least,  there  existed  ttoo  recensions  oi  the  Gospels, 
and  to  these  special  attention  should  be  paid,  however  many  other 
recensions  may  have  been  formed.  Of  these  ancient  recensions, 
the  one  was  "  the  Alexandrian,  the  readings  of  which  are  gathered 
from  the  codices  of  the  Gospels  C.  L.,  and  also  K.  1.  13.  33.  69. 
106.  118.,  from  the  Evangelistaria  18,  19.,  from  the  Coptic  [Le. 
Memphitic],  ^thiopic,  Armenian,  and  later  Syriac  versions  (in- 
cluding the  marginal  notes  of  this  last  mentioned),  and  from  the 
citations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origeu,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  Isidorus  of  Pelusium:  the  other,  the  western,  the 
readings  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  Codex  D.,  and  in  part  from 
the  Codices  L  13.  69.,  from  the  Latin  version,  specially  from  the 
Antehieronymian,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Itala,  and  from  the 
more  ancient  Latin  fathers;  sometimes  also  from  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  The  Codex  A.  follows,  in  the  Gt>spels»  a  recension 
differing  alike  from  the  Alexandrian  and  the  western,  perhaps  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  more  recent,  compiled  from  other  recensions.'' '  He 
also  states  why  he  cannot  conunend  the  Syriac  version  so  much  as 
some  had  done,  regarding  it  as  rewrought,  and  moulded  in  many 
parts  to  more  modem  readings; — a  judgment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously formed  by  Bengel,  and  wluch  has  been  surprisingly  con- 
firmed by  later  discoveries. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  this  was  written,  appeared  the  first 
volmne  of  Griesbach's  second  (enlarged)  critical  edition.  The  ma- 
terials to  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  theories 
were  far  greater  than  they  had  oeen  when  his  critical  studies  com- 
menced, and  now,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  give  his  recension^syttem 
its  full  development.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  he  now  casts 
aside  historical  theories^  which  had  once  pleased  his  more  youthful 

>  Opnscula  Academica,  iL  1 — 135. 

•  Nov.  Test.  Griesbach,  cd.  1777,  Prsef.  p.xiv. 

*  Some  who  have  opposed  Qriesbach  and  his  views,  sach  as  the  late  American  Pro- 
fisssor  Norton,  have  entirelj  ignored  this  ;  and  th^  have  brought,  therefore,  into  juxta- 
position sentences  and  passages  written  bj  Griesbach  at  different  times  dar'mg  ftfrty  years 
of  critical  studj,  as  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  had  held,  or  professed  to  hold,  the 
opinions,  which  thejr  show  to  be  in  several  respects  dissonant.  Such  writers  have  also 
manifested  an  entire  want  of  apprehension  of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  JitctM  to 
which  Griesbach  drew  attention,  and  the  theories  (partially  propounded  before)  which  he 
connected  with  those  focts.  Had  such  censors  studied  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, as  Griesbach  did  for  half  a  century,  thej  would  have  learned  to  speak  of  him  and 
his  labours  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  in  which  they  have  so  often  indulged. 
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and  imaginative  mind>  and  contents  himself  with  the  statement  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  proved  facts.     He  says, — 

"  The  origin  of  the  various  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  absence  of  documents  and  testimonies  of  sufficient 
antiquity,  cannot  be  historically  evinced;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  patch 
up  that  defect  with  conjectures.  But  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  at  least  there  existed  already  two  recensions  becomes 
manifest  from  the  comparison  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
cited  in  Greek  by  Origen,  with  the  quotations  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian.  These  latter  quotations  imply  that  there  must  have  been 
a  Greek  text  differing  in  its  whole  conformation  and  entire  colouring* 
from  that  which  Origen  used,  and  before  him  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
That  text  [the  one  used  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian]  is  accustomed 
to  agree  with  the  Codices  Ghneco-Latini,  with  the  copies  of  the  Ante- 
hieronymian  Latin  version,  and  (in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew)  with 
the  most  ancient  Codex  Yaticanus  B.,  also  with  the  MSS.  1.  13.  69. 
118.  124.  131.  157.,  and  with  the  Sahidic  [i.  e.  Thebaic]  and  Jeru- 
salem Syriac  versions ;  the  other  accords  with  the  Codices  of  the 
Gospels  C.  L.  33.  102. 106.,  and  (in  the  latter  chapters  of  St  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John)  with  the  Vatican  B.,  with  the 
Coptic  (Memphitic),  ^thiopic,  Armenian,  Philoxenian  Syriac  ver- 
sions, and  with  the  citations  of  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  CyrU  of  Alex- 
andria, Isidorus  of  Pelusium,  and  others. 

*'  This  latter-mentioned  text,  which  after  the  time  of  Clement 
and  Origen  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  especially  used  and 
disseminated,  may  be  not  unsuitably  termed  Alexandrian,  The 
other,  used  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  by  the  Africans,  Italians, 
Gauls,  and  other  westerns,  may  be  not  unfitly  distinguished  by  the 

Oriesboch'fl  mind  cootbraallj  grew  in  its  apprehensiofi  of/actt,  and  jost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion became  emancipated  fhnn  imere  theories. 

*  Tboae  opponents  of  Griesbach  who  snbetitated  ridicule  for  argument  bore  taken  ex- 
ception at  this  strong  language.  Tlius,  Professor  Andrews  Norton  cites  a  passage  from 
Griesbach'fl  Symbolae  CriticsB,  vol.  i.  p.cxxxviiL  (1785),  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  St. 
PauTs  Epistles  onlj  as  given  in  one  Western  MS.  (the  Codex  Claromontanns).  Norton 
cites  thus : — **  The  Western  recension,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  this  BfS., 
was  nearlj  allied  to  the  Alexandrine."  It  is  but  fair  to  give  Griesbach's  own  words,  and 
not  this  partial  citation  and  defective  rendering.  Grietbach  sajs :  •*  [  Videtur]  rccen- 
sionem  occidentaJinn,  quatenus  e  codice  D.  noscitnr,  cum  Alexandrina  satis  propinqua 
cognatione  conjunctam  fuisse ;  h.  e.  codices  eoe,  e  quibus  manarit  ocddentalis  recensio, 
qnamris  saepenumero  corruptos  et  interpolatos,  tamen  permaltis  in  locis^  easdem  serrasse 
lectiones  vetustas,  quas  in  Alexandrina  recensione  deprehendimus,  a  quibus  vero  codices 
Asiatic!,  Co^istantinopoUtani,  aliique  recensiones  dissonant.** 

Professor  Norton,  after  his  partial  citation,  continues, —••  Wo  maj  compare  this  with 
the  language  used  in  Ins  Prolegomena  [the  passage  above  to  which  the  reference  is  made] ; 
and  in  order  to  show  more  dearl  j  the  extravagance  of  the  latter,  we  maj  Uend  the  words 
of  both  sentences  into  one.  The  Weetem  recennom^  eo  far  a»  we  are  acquainted  with  it 
/rem  tkia  MS^  woM  neivfy  allied  to  the  Akxamdrine^  although  it  differed  from  it  in  iU  whole 
am/ormation  and  cofoaru^"  —  (Genuineness  of  the  Goi^jels,  note  A.  0-  171.  Bnj^h 
edition). 

If  this  mode  of  marshalling  evidence  be  legitimate,  we  may  join  any  parts  of  sentences 
out  of  different  warkM,  and  not  wholly  on  the  same  subject,  and  so  make  a  writer  say 
whatever  we  please.  But  after  all,  has  the  (German  critic  been  shown  by  the  American 
professor  to  have  expressed  opinions  of  necessity  absurd?  Might  not  the  Transatlantic 
censor  be  lenoinded  that  the  white  and  the  negro  are  allied  as  being  of  one  blood,  and  that 
they  are  alike  equaU(jr  i*a»  •  snd  diat  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  treatment,  conform- 
atioB,  and  cdouring  ? 
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name  of  Western;  not,  however,  that  it  waa  limited  to  the  bounds  of 
the  Western  Empire,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  agreement 
(frequent  but  not  constant)  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  Sahidic 
[Thebaic]  versions. 

*'  From  both  of  these  recensions  in  the  Gospels  (of  which  alone  I 
here  speak),  does  the  text  of  Codex  A.  differ;  sometimes  it  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian  authorities,  sometimes  with  the  Westerns,  then 
again  it  accords  with  both,  but  very  often  also  it  differs  from  both, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  our  common  text.  Cognate  to  this  MS. 
are  the  Codices  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.,  but  deformed  with  many  more  modem 
readings,  and  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  common  text  than  is  the 
case  with  A.  All  of  these  (A.  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.)  appear  in  the  Gospels  to 
agree  mostly  with  those  fathers  (so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
imperfect  collations  which  have  been  made  of  their  writings)  who 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
flourished  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces ; 
and  this  recension,  which  we  may  here  call  ConstantinopoUtariy  was 
especially  difiused  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  hy 
means  df  many  copyists  was  disseminated  far  and  wide,  and  was 
transfused  into  the  Sclavonic  version  (the  copies  of  which,  however, 
differ  not  unfrequently  amongst  themselves).  The  [Peshito]  Syriac 
Version,  as  printed,  resembles  none  of  these  recensions,  nor  yet  is  it 
wholly  dissimilar.  In  many  things  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian 
recension,  in  more  with  the  Western,  in  some  also  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan ;  but  so,  however,  that  it  commonly  repudiates  the 
things  which  have  been  brought  into  it  in  the  latter  ages.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  agam  and  again  revised  at  different  times 
with  Greek  MSS.,  quite  diverse." 

Griesbach  then  speaks  of  the  mixed  text  found  in  Chrysostom, 
and  continues: — "Besides  the  MSS.  which  present  one  of  the 
ancient  recensions,  there  are  also  some  the  text  of  which  is  blended 
from  the  readings  of  two  or  three  recensions;  of  this  kind  are  the 
fragments  of  the  Codices  P.  Q.  T.,  which  accord  sometimes  with  the 
Alexandrian,  sometimes  with  the  Western  copies.  Perhaps  there 
should  also  be  referred  to  this  class,  the  MSS.  which  from  their 
prevailing  character  have  been  reckoned  above  as  Alexandrian 
or  Western;  1.  13,  33.  69.  106.  118.  124.  131.  157.  with  the 
^thiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic  [Thebaic],  Jerusalem  Svriac,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  versions.  For  in  all  these  Alex- 
andrian readings  are  intermixed  with  Western,  and  vice  vend.  There 
are  also  some  MSS.,  in  which,  if  the  whole  conformation  of  the  text 
be  regarded,  ConstantinopoUtan  readmgs  prevail;  intermixed  how- 
ever, more  or  less,  with  Alexandrian  or  Western  readings.  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  codices  which,  although  not  carrying  all  of 
them  equal  authority,  may  be  separated  from  me  general  herd :  K.  M. 
10.  11.  17.  22.  28.  36.  40.  57.  61.  63.  64.  72.  91.  108.  127.  142.  209. 
229.  235.,  and  the  Evangelistaria  18.  19.  24.  36."  > 

Such  then  were  the  steps  by  which  Griesbach's  recension  system 

»  Not.  Tert.  i.  1796.  rrol.  Sect,  iii.  (pp.  bativ— IxxtL) 
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Was  completed.  The  compariBon  of  the  enumeration  given  in  1777 
with  that  in  1796,  shows  that  from  taking  the  Codices  Graeco-Latini 
as  the  MS.  representatives  of  the  Western  recension,  he  had  gradually 
brought  under  the  same  head  other  copies  which  in  many  respects 
agreed  with  them :  but  still  the  difficully  of  drawing  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  dasses  was  not  only 
felt  but  stated,  and  this  difficul^  made  the  place  of  1.  13.  33.  69., 
and  other  copies,  so  very  doubtnil  and  uncertain.  Also  the  Ikct  of 
P.  Q.  T.  holding  a  middle  place  was  very  contradictory  to  the  notion 
that  these  chu»es  were  really  quite  distinct.  It  is  true  that  the 
Codex  Bezas  D.  and  the  Latin  versions  on  the  one  hand,  and  C.  L.  and 
tiie  Memphitic  on  the  other,  look  like  very  different  classes ;  but  the 
whole  interval  is  filled  up  with  documents  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
two  extreme  points,  so  that  at  length  we  cannot  say  of  those  which 
hold  a  medial  place  that  they  are  related  to  one  extreme  more  than 
to  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  this  system  of  Griesbach  was  first  formed,  the 
readings  of  that  important  document,  the  Codex  Yaticanus  B.,  were 
not  yet  available ;  and  thus  he  had  to  use  other  MSS.  as  his  exem- 
plars of  the  Alexandrian  text :  indeed  at  the  time  when  the  above 
remarks  were  written,  he  had  not  seen  any  collation  of  more  than  the 
Grospds  in  that  MS.  And  thus  he  had  to  use  as  the  MS.  types  of 
the  Alexandrian  family  documents  of  a  later  date  and  more  modem 
colouring :  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  so  formed  his  classes  as  to  put  B.  partly  in  one  and  partly  in 
another ;  its  text  would  have  suggested  to  him  either  that  the  Alex- 
andrian family  in  its  best  form  coincided,  in  much  of  St.  Matthew*s 
Grospel,  with  that  which  he  called  Western,  and  this  might  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  Origen's  quotations  in  uiat  book ;  — 
or  it  might  have  led  him  to  regard  as  hopeless,  an  actual  distinction 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  texts.  As  it  was,  his  classi- 
fication was  made  when  in  possession  of  but  partial  data,  and  this  was 
still  maintained  when  his  Greek  New  Testament  appeared.^ 

Ghiesbach  thus  specifies  the  characteristics  of  the  recensions  which 
he  recognised:  — 

*^  The  Western  recension  is  accustomed  to  preserve  the  harsher 
genuine  readings,  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
Umguage,  Hebraising,  involving  solecism,  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  — 
inasmuch  as  all  these  things  were  less  offensive  to  western  readers. 
The  Alexandrian  recension,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  avoid  and 
change  whatever  might  be  offensive  to  Ghreek  ears.  The  Western 
recension  endeavours  to  render  the  sense  more  clear  and  less  involved 
by  means  of  explanations,  circumlocutions,  additions,  gathered  firom 
every  side,  and  by  transpositions  of  words  and  sentences ;  but  th6 
Alexandrian  sought  to  illustrate  words  and  phrases,  rather  than  the 

'  One  great  objeet  which  Griesbach  had  in  riew,  was  to  rindicate  the  Greek  MSS.  from 
the  charge  of  Latmismg,  This  accusation  had  been  used  in  such  a  manner  as  idmost  to 
inraljdate  the  anthority  of  aJl  the  Codices  GrsDco-Latini ;  but  Wetstein.  aboot  the  middle 
of  the  laat  centorjr,  extended  it  to  off  Uie  more  ancient  documents.  This  led  Griesbach 
to  eodearour  to  discriminate  wiUi  care  the  text  which  thej  actoallj  contained. 
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sense.  The  Western  recension  prefers  the  readings  which  are  more 
full  and  verbose,  and  also  supplements  taken  from  parallel  passages  : 
it  also  sometimes  omits  what  may  make  the  sense  obscure,  or  might 
seem  repugnant  to  the  context  or  to  parallel  passages;  in  all  which 
respects  the  Alexandrian  is  purer*  In  one  word,  the  Alexandrian 
critic  has  acted  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  the  Western  of  an  inter- 
preter     In  all  these  points  the  Constantinopolitan 

recension  commonly  accords  with  the  Alexandrian,  but  with  this 
difference,  th^t  it  is  yet  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  it  admits 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  throughout  it  intermingles  readings, 
either  Western  which  are  discrepant  from  the  Alexandrian,  or  else 
compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  Western."  ^  To  these  remarks  on 
the  distinction  of  recensions,  he  adds  however,  *'  No  recension  in  any 
codex  still  extant  is  found  uninjured,  such  as  it  was  originally;"  an 
admission  which,  of  itself,  goes  far  to  efiace  the  lines  of  boundary  by 
which  he  sonsht  to  define  each  recension. 

The  use  which  Griesbach  made  of  his  system  is  thus  stated  by 
De  Wette. 

'^  1.  All  the  witnesses  which  belong  to  one  recension,  and  which 
unite  in  their  evidence,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  but  one  witness,  2. 
That  reading  which  is  supported  by  all  the  old  recensions  is  to  be 
held  for  genuine.  3.  Where  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  are  in 
accordance  against  the  Constantinopolitan,  tlie  most  ancient  reading 
is  attested.  4.  Where  the  Alexandrian  recension  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  against  the  Western,  it  must  be  inquired 
whether  the  reading  of  the  latter  belongs  to  its  peculiar  kinds  of 
error.  Also  similarly,  if  the  Western  recension  accords  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  against  the  Alexandrian.  5.  If  all  the  three 
recensions  give  different  testimonies,  the  number  of  the  witnesses  is 
not  to  decide,  but  the  preponderance  of  internal  grounds  of  evi- 
dence." * 

The  system  propounded*  by  Griesbach  led  to  discussions  and 
modifications.  Matthjei  opposed  with  violence  of  language  and 
vehemence  of  invective,  not  only  the  critical  principles  of  Griesbach, 
but  even  all  the  more  ancient  documents  on  which  his  classification 
rested  in  part :  and  as  the  citations  of  fathers  had  been  relied  on  as 
demonstrating  the  readings  of  the  third  century,  Matthsei  with 
earnest  zeal  opposed  this  mode  of  investigation,  and  tried  to  cast 
uncertainty  upon  all  patristic  citations.  He  used  to  this  end  the 
writings  of  Griesbach,  in  which  he  had  shown  what  kinds  of  quota* 
tions  are  found  in  Origen  and  others,  and  when  they  may  be  relied 
on  as  sufiiciendy  exact,  and  when  they  are  wholly  loose,  or  modified 
by  transcribers.  All  this  Matthtei  turned  against  Griesbach,  unmindful 
of  the  distinction  which  he  had  established,  and  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  Mill,  Bendey,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein  to  siji  such  quota- 
tions. From  his  own  study  Matthtei  added  to  what  others  had 
collected ;  and  then  he  passed  unsparing  ridicule  on  all  who  could 

>  N.  Test  1796.  ProL  Sect  HI  pp.  Ixxvii.  Ixxviii. 
•  Einleitting  in  N.  Test.  5th  ed.  184S,  §  !>S.  p.  82. 
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Tely  in  ihe  smallest  degree  upon  such  contradictory,  conrused,  and 
indefinite  allegations  of  Scripture  passages.  Matthtei  had^  in  fact,  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  prior  to  his  taking  it  up  for  controversial 
purposes ;  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  only  regarded  it  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  one-sided.  Origen's  quotations  did  mdeed  stand 
in  his  way;  but  these  he  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
Qrigen  had  corrupted  the  text  in  some  places,  and  that  in  others  the 
use  which  he  had  made  of  passages  had  led  some  Alexandrian  copyists 
to  adapt  what  they  wrote  to  me  explanations,  &c.  of  that  father. 
MatthaBi  also  repeated  the  charges  of  Wetstein  against  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  when  he  became  really  acquainted  with  his  Greek  Testa^ 
ment ;  for  so  slenderly  equipped  was  Matthiei  when  he  entered  into 
the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism,  that  he  was  still  unconscious 
of  those  collations  and  opinions  which  had  made  themselves  known 
in  all  the  literary  world  of  Europe.  Matthasi,  in  his  Russian  solitude, 
seemed  to  hear  only  an  occasional  echo  of  the  voices  which  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  Biblical  scholars ;  and  thus  his  answering  cry  of  con- 
tradiction came  forth  without  his  truly  knowing  how  or  why  the 
utterance  had  been  given  which  had  grated  so  narshly  on  his  im- 
tutored  ears. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Matthaei  arrived  was  simply  the  rmction 
of  all  the  authorities  belonging- to  either  the  Alexandrian  or  Western 
recensions  of  Griesbach,  and  the  adherence  to  Constantinopolitan 
authorities  only.  **To  the  class  of  MSS.  to  which  the  Codex  Bez», 
the  Codex  Churomontanus,  and  others  of  high  antiquity,  belong,  he 
gave,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  St  John's  Gospel,  the  appella- 
tion of  editio  scurrilis^  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  MSS."    (Rev.  T.  H.  Home.) 

Had  MatthsBi's  knowledge  of  Jfacts  connected  with  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  at  all  equalled  the  diligence  with  which  he  occupied 
himself  in  collating  those  MSS.  which  fell  in  his  way  during  his 
abode  at  Moscow^  and  had  he  known  how  to  avoid  virulent  and  re- 
pulsive language,  he  might  have  been  a  useful  check  on  the  theorising 
spirit  which  actuated  Semler  and  Griesbach :  but,  as  it  was,  su<£ 
opposition  as  his,  subh  misstatements,  such  recklessness  in  imputing 
motives,  only  had  ihe  eifect  of  causing  the  recension-system  propounded 
to  be  received  as  resting  upon  at  least  a  groundwork  of  important 
truth. 

Other  scholars  made  some  additions  or  modifications  of  the  three 
recensions  proposed.  Thus  Michaelis  upheld  another  recension  as 
that  form  oi  the  Greek  text  from  which  the  Peshito  Syriac  version 
had  been  made :  he  also  divided  the  Constantinopolitan  (as  others 
subsequently  did  also)  into  earlier  and  later — a  distinction  which  so 
far  holds  good,  that  more  recent  readings  were  from  time  to  time 
introduced  into  the  text  contained  in  those  documents ;  but  if  on 
such  grounds  new  classes  were  to  be  introduced,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  divisions  which  critics  might  lay  down ;  and  also,  in  such 
a  classification  the  later  form  of  any  text  deserves  no  place ;  for  let 
it  once  be  shown  that  a  text  or  a  reading  is  really  recent,  and  it  is 
thereby  excluded  from  the  place  assigned  to  ancient  recensions. 
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The  fact  that  suck  a  division  was  suggested  is  thus  far  important 
that  it  shows  that  it  was  felt  that  recent  copies  contain  in  general  a 
recent  form  of  text. 

HuG^  a  Boman  Catholic  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
in  the  Breisgau^  brought  forward  another  system,  commended  by 
much  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Einleitung. 

The  basis  of  his  system  is  the  condition  into  which  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  had  sunk  during  the  second  century.  To  show  this, 
he  careftilly  collected  the  various  testimonies  and  complaints  of  early 
writers,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above  (see  pp.  39— 4  L).  To 
the  text  in  that  condition  he  gave  the  name  of  icoi,vf)  atcBo<ri9,  common 
edition,  a  term  borrowed  from  that  which  the  Alexandrian  critics  had 
used  in  speaking  of  the  text  or  readings  of  Homer  as  unrevised. 
The  KOiytf  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  Hug,  came  into  ex- 
istence during  the  second  century,  an  a^e  in  which  he  considered 
that  alterations  (from  the  causes  assigned  above  in  speaking  of  various 
readings)  were  introduced  with  no  sparing  hand  into  the  text  of  the 
Gospeu  and  Acts,  with  less  frequency  into  the  Epistles,  and  with 
still  less  into  the  Apocalypse. 

The  next  position  taken  by  Hug — a  position  on  the  correctness  of 
which  or  the  contrary  turns  the  whole  question  as  to  his  system — 
is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  three  actual  recensions 
of  the  text  took  place :  —  that  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  text  were  seen,  and  independently  of  one 
another  Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen  revised  the  text;  and  that 
from  the  forms  of  text  thus  revised  proceeded  the  copies  which  were 
diffused  in  that  age. 

The  proof  that  Hesychius  and  Lucian  undertook  such  recensions 
is  sought  for  in  certain  passages  of  Jerome's  writings  ^  in  which  he 

^  These  passages  are  here  cited  with  the  context^  by  which  alone  their  meaning  can  be 
seen.    The  parts  not  quoted  bj  Hog  are  enclosed  between  brackets :  — 

[**  Si  Septuaginta  interpretom,  pura  et  at  ab  eis  in  Qrocnm  versa  est,  editio  permaneret, 
snperflue  me,  mi  Chromati,  episcopormn  sanctissime  atqne  doctissime,  impdleres,  nt  tiU 
Hebroea  volomina  Latino  sermone  transferrem.    Quod  enim  Mmel  aores  hominnm  occa- 
paverat,  et  nascentis  EcdesisB  roboraverat  fidem,  jostom  erat  etiam  nostro  silentio  com- 
probarL  Nunc  vero  com  pro  rarietate  regionnm  dirersa  femntor  exemplaria,  et  german« 
ilia  antiquaque  translatio  cormpta  sit  atqne  violata,  nostri  arbitrii  potas,  ant  ex  phiribiK 
judicare  quid  verum  sit,  ant  novum  opus  in  veteri  opere  cudere,  illudentibusqne  Judseia, 
comicum  ut  dicitur  oculis  configere].    Alexandria  et  .Algyptas  [in  Septuaginta  suis] 
Hesjchium  laadat  auctorenL     ||ConstantinopoUs  usque  ad  Antiochiam,  Laciani  martyris       i 
exemplaria  probat.p  Mediss  inter  has  provinciss  PaliMtinos  codices  legnnt,  quos  ab  Orione  O^j 
elaboratos   [Eosebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgavernnt :]  totusque  orbis  hac  inter  se  trifaria      f 
varietate  compugnat."  —  Pnef.  in  Lib.  Paralipomenon  et  Contra  Ruffinum  ii.  27.  (ed. 
Valiarsi,  ii.  521,  522.)    Jerome  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Greek  versions  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  Origen  compared  in  his  HexapU. 

The  latter  part  of  this,  containing  the  names  of  Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  is 
cited  by  Hag  in  separate  portions ;  but  instead  of  **  Alexandria  et  JEgypivui  in  Septua- 
ginta  tuie  Hesychium  Umdat  auctorem,"  he  gives,  by  some  oversight  or  various  residing, 
**  Alexandria  et  .£gyptus  ejus  opus  amplexi  sunt.**    (Einleit  §  86.  p.  169.  ed.  1S47.) 

To  show  how  widely  the  recension  spread  which  he  ascribed  to  Lndan,  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  Jerome's  Epistle  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam,  which,  with  the  context^  is  seen  to 
relate  to  the  Greek  Psalter,  and  not  to  the  New  Testament  at  all  *'In  opere  Psalterii 
juxta  digestionem  scheduUe  vestroe,  ubicumque  inter  Latinos  Gnscosque  contentio  est, 
quid  magis  Hcbneis  conveniat,  significem.    In  quo  (flug  begins)  illud  breviter  admoneo, 
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speaks  of  the  text  of  Hesychlus  being  used  in  Egypt,  and  that  of 
Lucian  the  martyr  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  while  Palestine 
was  said  to  use  the  copies  of  Origen.  Those  passages  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  LXX« ;  but  Hug  ingeniously  applicKl  them  to  the  New 
Testament,  by  showing  that  «Jerome  had  also  spoken  of  those  codices 
of  the  New  Testament  which  took  their  names  from  Hesychius  and 
Lucian,  and  that  he  had  on  a  few  passages  in  the  same  part  of 
Scripture  appealed  to  the  codices  of  Origen. 

But  the  supposed  historical  ground  is  most  slender :  it  is  certain 
that  when  Jerome  says  that  the  Christian  world  divided  itself  (in  the 
Greek-speaking  countries)  into  three  portions,  following  the  copies  of 
Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  he  is  treating  of  the  LXX,,  and  of 
LXX.  only ;  and  when  he  mentions  "  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  iihe  names  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  upheld  bj  the  perverse 
contention  of  some  men,"  he  cannot  mean  copies  diffused  through 
most  of  the  East,  as  their  recensions  of  the  LXjL  actually  were,  nor 
can  he  speak  of  those  MSS.  with  approbation,  adding  as  he  does, 
that  "the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the  languages  of 
many  nations  teaches  that  what  has  been  added  is  faLse."  Thus  the 
Hesychian  and  Lucianean  exemplars  of  the  New  Testament,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  and  however  they  got  to  bear  the  names 
of  those  men,  were  not  in  general  use,  were  upheld  by  but  a  few, 
and,  so  far  from  having  the  character  of  revision  and  accuracy,  they 
were  marked  by  addition*  It  is  probable  that  the  mention  of  such 
copies  by  Jerome,  and  not  tlieir  actually  known  existence  and  cir- 
culation, led  to  the  condenmation  by  Pope  Gelasius,  '^  The  Gospels 
which  Lucian  falsified,  apocrypha;  the  Gospels  which  Hesychius 
falsified,  apocrypha."* 

Thus  when  the  historical  grounds  of  external  testimony  in  favour 
of  Hug's  system  are  reduced  to  their  true  limits,  by  the  removal  of 
all  that  really  belongs  to  a  different  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis 
was  most  narrow  and  precarious  on  which  he  sought  to  rear  so  vast 
and  extensive  a  superstructure.  Indeed  the  only  evidence  that  is 
really  applicable,  when  standing  alone,  tells  against  any  system  which 
makes  tne  exemplars  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  an  integral  part,  and 
which  seeks  to  connect  them  with  what  was  extensively  read  and 
used  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

vt  seiatb  aliiuii  esse  editionem,  quam  Origj^es,  et  Csesariensis  Eosebios,  omnesqae  Gnecias 
tractatores  Koiv^r,  id  est  communem  appellant,  atqae  vulgcUam,  et  a  plerisqne  nunc  AovKiay6s 
dicitnr  (Hug  ends  here)  ;  aliam  Septnaginta  interpretum  quie  in  "E^airAofs  codicibus  re- 
perHar,"  &c    (Ep.  cvi.  ed.  Vallarsi.  i.  636.) 

In  looking  at  these  imperfect  and  incorrect  citations  applied  to  a  subject  whoUj  different 
from  that  to  which  the  context  limits  them,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  passages  must 
have  been  extracted  by  Hug /or  some  other  purpose,  and  that  afterwards,  6y  some  mistake^ 
the  J  were  applied  to  the  New  Testament 

■  The  following  are  the  only  aathorities  for  supposing  recensions  of  Hesychios  and 
Lacian  in  the  New  Testament :  — 

**  Pnetermitto  eos  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupates  paucorum  hominum 
aaserit  perversa  contentio :  quibns  ntiqne  nee  in  toto  (this  word  not  in  the  best  copies) 
Veteri  Instrumente  post  Septnaginta  interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit 
emendasse:  cum  multarnm  gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  transiata  doceat  falsa  esse 
qos  addita  sunL** — Hieronymi  Pnefatio  in  quatuor  Evangelia  ad  Damasum. 

**  Evangelia  quie  fnlsavit  Lucianns  Apocrypha ;  Evangelia  quie  falsavit  Hesychius  Apo- 
crypha."—  Deoretnm  Qelasii. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  Hesychius  who  put  forth  a  revision  of  the 
LXX.  was  the  Egyptian  bishop  of  that  name  who  was  put  to  death 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian :  Lucian  is  described  as  a  martyr 
who  suffered  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

But  even  though  the  historical  grounds  assumed  by  Hug  and  the 
nomenclature  thence  derived  be  untenable,  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  classes  or  recensions  which  he  sought  to 
establish  were  equally  void  of  real  existence.  It  is  therefore  needful 
to  examine  the  classification  itself  apart  from  the  theory  as  to  how  it 
originated. 

First,  then,  the  unrevised  text  or  koivti  :  this  Hug  considered  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels  in  the  MSS.  D.  1.  13.  69. 124. ;  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  in  D.  E.  F.  G.,  and  in  the  Acts  in  D.  E.,  also  in  the  old  Latin 
and  Thebaic  versions;  these  he  considered  as  presenting  the  form 
which  the  text  had  assumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century : 
he  also  assigned  the  Peshito  Syriac  to  the  same  clcus  of  text,  though 
in  siform  somewhat  different,  and  he  claimed  the  citations  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  as  belonging  to  it. 

To  the  recension  of  Hesychius  he  assigned  B.  C.  L.  of  the  Gospels, 
A.  B.  C.  17.  46.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  A.  B.  C.  40.  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  A.  C.  38.  in  the  Revelation;  the  Memphitic 
version ;  and  the  citations  found  in  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Marcus  and  Macarius  the  monks,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 

The  recension  of  Lucian  he  found  in  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.,  and  the 
Moscow  Lectionaries  b.  and  h.  (of  Matthaei's  notation),  as  well  as  in  the 
modem  MSS.  in  general;  in  the  Episties  in  the  Codex  g.  (of  Matthsei), 
and  others  at  Moscow ;  and  in  the  Revelation  in  several  of  the  more 
recent  documents ;  in  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  versions,  and  in  tiie 
citations  of  Theophylact  . 

To  the  recension  of  Origen,  in  the  Gospels  Hug  ascribed  A.  K.  M. 
42.  106.  114.  116.  and  Matthaei's  no.  10.;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
version ;  and  the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  Beyond 
the  Gospels  he  considered  that  he  could  find  no  MS.  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  recension ;  though  he  thought  that  the  later  Syriac 
version  might  be  a  guide  in  discovering  such  copies ;  but  in  this  he 
owned  his  want  of  success. 

In  defining  the  characteristics  of  these  several  classes,  the  koiv^,  or 
unrevised,  has  been  sufficientiy  described ;  if,  however,  a  text  could 
be  assumed  as  being  that  of  which  the  account  given  would  hold  good, 
it  could  be  found  in  no  one  document  or  class  of  documents ;  for  as  the 
changes  introduced  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  its  form  must  have  been  as  varied  as  the  exemplars  in  which 
it  was  contained.  And,  except  in  including  the  Peshito  Syriac  under 
the  same  head  as  the  Codex  Bezas,  Hug's  system  allows  no  room 
for  this  varied  development.  This  class  of  text,  the  supposed  Koivriy 
answers  very  nearly  to  Griesbach's  Western  recension;  including, 
besides,  the  !r  eshito  Syriac,  and  the  citations  of  Clement  and  Origen. 

Griesbach,  in  examining  the  hypothesis  of  Hug,  admitted  that 
there  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  text  of  the 
Peshito ;  that  is  to  say,  he  considered  that  that  ancient  version  had 
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got  into  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us^  very 
mnch  in  the  same  mamier  as  the  Western  recension  had  sprung  up ; 
and  thus,  without  an  identity  of  text,  there  was  something  analogous 
in  the  two.  But  earnestly  did  he  oppose  the  notion  that  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen  should  be  referred  to  the  same  class,  and  he  gave 
good  and  valid  reasons  in  contradiction  to  such  a  view  even  on  Hug's 
own  principles  of  arrangement.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  readings 
of  Ongen  in  characteristic  passages  accord  not  with  D.  or  the  Latin 
texts,  but  with  what  Hug  called  the  recension  of  Hesychius.  But, 
on  the  other  hand.  Hug  showed  that  certain  citations  in  Clement 
and  in  Origen  do  accord  with  what  Griesbach  had  termed  Western 
readings.  This  led  to  some  important  results ;  for  Griesbach,  by  an 
examination  of  many  passages,  made  it  appear  distinctly  that  Origen 
had  at  different  times  used  MSS.  which  differed  from  each  other  as 
to  text ;  and  thus  in  his  Conmientaries  on  St.  John  he  employed  an 
Alexandrian  text,  while  in  those  on  St  Matthew,  in  the  later  part 
of  his  life,  he  used  one  containing  Western  readings ;  and  in  other 
places  he  varies  in  his  citations,  and  occasionally  mentions  the  varia- 
tions of  his  copies. 

As  Origen  had  been  originally  a  kind  of  index  on  Griesbach's 
system  for  pointing  out  the  Alexandrian  text,  these  admissions  or 
reconsiderations  were  very  injurious  to  that  defined  scheme;  for 
they  did  much  to  remove  the  land-marks  which  he  had  himself 
erected  to  denote  the  extent  of  each.  But  Hug  himself  was  also 
led  in  considering  Griesbach's  remarks  to  express  an  opinion  which 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  his  arrangement ;  for  he  quotes  the 
judgment  of  Griesbach  respecting  Origen: — *'A  very  distinguished 
scholar  has  remarked,  that  on  the  whole  he  approaches  very  near  to 
the  text  of  the  MS.  L.  For  if  we  take  away  from  D.  its  greatest 
aberrations  there  stands  out  to  view  a  text  very  like  that  of  Cod.  L."  * 

The  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  Alexandrian  of  Griesbach ;  the  difference  that  he  appears, 
however,  to  make  is  that  which  the  removal  from  it  of  so  many  of 
the  citations  of  Orieen  would  produce.  But  it  was  needful  to  Hug's 
system  to  distingmsh  between  those  quotations  and  this  recension ; 
for  as  Hesychius  suffered  in  the  earlier  years  of  \hsi  fourth  century, 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  establish  if  he  were  to  admit  that  his  recension  had  been  employed 
eighty  years  before.  And  this  was  a  strong  point  with  Griesbach 
in  his  remarics  on  the  subject ;  for  this  alone  overset  the  supposed 
historical  basis  which  Hug  had  laid.  This  text  was  certainly  used  in 
Eeypt :  but  an  Hesychian  text  was  that  adopted  in  that  country ; 
this  then  must  be  the  Hesychian  text,  if  the  historical  notes  related 
to  the  New  Testament  at  all.  But  as  this  text  was  in  fact  used  in 
Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Hesychius,  the  links  in  the  chain  of  hy- 
pothesis become  snapped  asunder. 

'  **  Bin  sehr  angesehener  Gdehrter  beobachtet  hat,  das  er  sich  im  Ganzen  mehr  dcr 
Handschrift  L  annahere.  Denn  wenn  wir  die  grossem  Abweichungen  ans  D  entfernen, 
so  tritt  ein  Text  henror  der  jenem  des  Codex  L  sehr  ahnlich  ist.** — Hug,  Einleitang, 
536.  p.  172. 
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Hug  considered  ibis  text  to  be  a  kind  of  thorough  revision^  un- 
dertaken by  a  critical  scholar ;  but  whether  he  made  alterations  in 
the  text  from  a  comparison  of  copies,  or  from  lus  own  judgment,  he 
leaves  undetermined:  if  the  former,  then  it  would  follow  that,  in 
spite  of  the  supposed  confusion  of  the  kolvti  SfeSoas,  some  copies  con- 
tained a  better  text ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  would  only  be  a  conjectural 
procedure,  injuring  still  more  what  was  already  injured.  It  may  be 
that  Hesychius  and  the  other  revisers  are,  upon  this  theory,  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  into  general  use  readings  from  copies  which 
they  considered  to  be  more  correct  than  those  commonly  employed. 
If  we  must  assume  octtLol  recensions  in  early  times,  the  best  theory 
probably  would  be  that  which  represented  critics  as  selecting  the  most 
accurate  copies  which  they  could  find  of  the  text  that  was  current 
in  their  own  country.  They  might  be  conscious  of  no  alterations 
except  those  which  were  springing  up  in  their  own  days  from  the 
blunders  of  copyists ;  and  these  they  mieht  correct  with  care,  and 
then  their  own  exemplars  might  be  used  oy  others,  from  the  known 
pains  which  had  been  taken  in  eliminating  transcriptural  error.  It  is 
doubtful  in  the  extreme  whether  we  can  suppose  more  than  this  to 
have  been  ever  accomplished ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  whatever 
for  ascribing  the  Alexandrian  text  to  the  labours  of  Hesychius,  or 
of  any  other  one  critic  who  ever  lived.  Had  such  extensive  re- 
vision ever  been  undertaken,  and  had  its  results  been  received,  more 
definite  traces  would  have  been  left  in  the  history  of  the  text :  it 
would  not  have  been  only  recorded  in  two  doubtful  and  depreciatory 
sentences. 

Hug's  recension  of  Lucian  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  of  Grriesbach,  at  least  by  assuming  the  latter  in  the  form 
which  it  seems  to  have  acquired  in  after  times.  Hug  l»d  down  that 
the  basis  of  this  recension  was  the  Kotvii  itcioais  as  it  existed  in 
Syria,  and  on  this  ground  (which  he  thought  that  he  had  proved)  he 
maintained  that  the  text  miLst  be  that  of  liucian.  This  involves  no 
impossibility  on  any  ground  of  chronology;  but  the  proof  is  wanting. 
The  relation  between  this  form  of  text,  and  the  country  to  which  he 
assigned  it,  he  maintained  from  a  comparison  of  passages  in  which 
the  Peshito  Syriac  agrees  with  this  recension  in  opposition  to  Alex- 
andrian copies :  thus,  by  assuming  that  the  Peshito  represents  the 
KoivT)  as  read  in  Syria,  he  thou^t  that  he  could  account  for  the 
formation  of  this  recension  as  a  revision  of  it.  Hug  describes  the 
supposed  procedure  of  Lucian  just  as  if  he  had  seen  the  whole ;  and 
by  admitting  that  readings  not  in  the  Peshito,  nor  yet  in  the  other 
old  recensions,  are  found  in  this,  he  shows  that  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  strictly  in  this  manner.  He  may  be  quite  correct  in 
supposing  that  Antioch  was  the  place  where  it  sprung  up ;  but  to 
attribute  its  formation  to  any  thing  more  than  the  common  pro^ 
cedings  of  copyists,  is  a  refinement  not  sustained  by  proofs  or  by 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Griesbach,  after  weighing  Hug's  argu- 
ments, thought  that  the  Constantinopolitan  form  of  text  had  sprung 
up  from  a  combination  of  the  readings  used  in  different  parts  and  by 
different  persons.    He  accounted  for  the  many  resemblances  between 
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ihifl  text  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  by  supposing  that  that  yersion  had 
been  revised  by  the  aid  of  Greek  MSS.  of  this  kind.  And  all  the 
researches  of  Hug,  when  properly  used,  went  to  show  that  this  was 
the  real  character  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text ;  it  might  be  said 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  more  ancient  readings  that  the  common 
dialect,  tcoivijy  of  the  Greeks  did  to  the  previously  existing  modes  of 
speech. 

Hitherto  Hug  had  done  no  more  than  re-arrange  the  previously 
recognised  families  or  classes  of  text;  but  in  his  fourth  class  or  third 
recension,  the  Origenian,  he  devised  a  something  not  easy  to  be 
defined.  We  know  what  is  meant  when  we  hear  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Alexandrian,  Western,  or  Constantinopolitan  recensions  of  Griesbach, 
or  of  the  Koun^y  the  Hesychian  or  Lucianean  of  Hug^  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  define  the  Origenian  text  or  readings  of  this  latter- 
mentioned  critic. 

It  is  granted  that  the  citations  of  Origen  do  not  accord  with  this 
assumed  recension;  but  for  this  Hug  accounts  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  undertaking  of  his  latter  days,  id^r  his  works  had 
been  completed.  How  then  can  a  text  be  found  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  Origen  as  its  author?  Hug  appeals  to  what  Jerome  had 
written  concerning  the  LXX.,  stating  that  the  countries  between 
Egypt  and  Antioch  use  the  Palestinian  MSS.,  elaborated  by  Origen. 
This  (as  before)  he  transfers  to  the  New  Testament,  and  then  seeks 
for  MSS.  which  will  in  his  opinion  answer  the  description :  as  being 
intermediate  in  text  between  the  readings  of  Antioch  and  Egypt, 
they  were  what  he  expected  would  be  found  in  the  region  locally 
interposed.  And  as  the  later  Syriac  seemed  to  be  related  to  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  m  that  language  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  this  version  (he  thought)  afforded  a  cri- 
terion of  the  text  used  by  that  father. 

But  here  we  have  ingenuity  vainly  employed ;  for  all  that  could 
be  said  of  the  very  few  MSS.  which  he  ascribes  to  this  recension, 
is  that  they  present  features  belonging  apparently  to  a  transition 
state ;  so  that  if  they  rightly  form  a  class  or  a  recension,  several 
of  those  which  he  has  placed  either  under  the  icoivTi  or  the  Hesychian 
should  also  occupy  a  similar  place.  Again,  some  of  the  Hesychian 
contiun  mixtures  of  the  readings  which  ne  termed  Lucianean ;  why 
then  do  not  they  take  their  places  as  a  distinct  family  ?  Also,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  the  ancients,  who  tell  us  so  much 
of  the  Biblical  labours  of  Origen,  say  not  one  word  about  the  weari- 
some undertaking  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  his  latter  days  ?  And  if  Origen  ^d  indeed  crown  his  years  of 
toil  and  study  by  thus  recording  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament,  would  it  not  be  at  least  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  given  forth  a  text  very  little  resembling 
that  which  he  had  used  in  any  part  of  his  life?  and  even  in  some  places 
contradicting  the  readings  which  he  expressly  mentions,  in  some  even 
of  his  later  works,  as  being  that  of  the  Greek  copies?  These 
remarks  and  inquiries  are  equally  applicable  whichever  of  the  docu- 
ments said  to  contain  this  text  may  be  assumed  as  its  genuine  form : 
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for  so  vague  is  the  whole  theory  respecting  it^  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular parity  or  mutual  resemblance  between  the  MSS.  which  Hug 
brings  together  as  constituting  this  one  class.  Most  of  them  belong 
just  as  much  to  the  Constantinopolitan  family  (or  that  of  Lucian)  as 
those  which  Hug  names  under  that  head. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  Hug's  position  to  find  a  Palestinian  re- 
cension^ as  one  of  the  three  classes  of  revised  text ;  and  therefore  he 
found  it  here.  One  strong  point  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
these  documents  contain  a  text  of  Palestine,  given  forth  (according 
to  Hug's  supposition)  by  Pierius  and  Pamphilus  from  Origen's  MSS., 
is  found  in  the  character  of  the  citations  of  Eusebius,  who  uses  a  text 
generally  Alexandrian. 

Twice,  indeed,  Jerome  appeals  to  the  exemplars  of  Origen ;  but 
this  expression  does  not  prove  that  anv  such  recension  existed,  but 
merely  that  there  were  copies  which  Ongen  had  used :  in  one  place 
he  joins  the  name  of  Pierius  with  that  of  Origen. 

These  probabilities  are  strong  against  the  hypothesis  of  an  Origen- 
ian  recension ;  but  these  are  not  all ;  for  Origen  himself  in  one  of 
his  later  works  disclaims  such  an  undertaking  as  one  that  could  not 
be  carried  out  ^ ;  he  knew  that  copies  differed,  he  stated  the  fact,  but 
how  to  apply  a  critical  remedy  was  utterly  unknown  to  him.  This 
statement  from  himself  might  have  sufficed  to  hinder  such  a  work 
being  attributed  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  really  formed  such  a  recen- 
sion, in  the  text  of  which  he  contradicted  all  that  he  had  definitely 
stated  for  forty  years  to  be  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  (as  would 
have  been  the  case  on  the  supposition  before  us),  it  would  infer  either 
that  bis  judgment  in  this  close  of  his  life  was  impaired,  or  else  that  he 
had  acted  the  critic,  by  using  an  unwarrantable  licence  of  conjecture. 

Thus  the  theories  of  Hug  possess  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
value.  They  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  Gries^ 
bach,  who  entered  on  it  in  a  spirit  of  rare  candour :  the  result  is  given 
in  the  Meletemata  prefixed  to  his  latest  work  (Commentarius  criticus, 
part  ii.)  in  1811.  He  there  refuted  some  of  the  positions  of  Hug, 
expressed  his  dissent  from  others,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that  his  own  system  required  certain  modifications.     He  utterly 

'  In  his  Commentarjr  on  St.  Matthew,  he  questions,  on  internal  probabiliti^  whether 
the  words  in  chap.  xix.  19.,  hytKirhtrtis  r6v  irK'ntrlop  aov  &s  a€auT6K  are  really  part  of  the 
genuine  text  (a  thing  which,  on  grounds  of  critical  evidence,  need  not  be  doubted) ;  and 
then  he  speaks  of  the  diversities  of  copies :  «cal  tl  /ikv  fiii  ical  rtpi  iWctv  wokK&¥  ^aptnfla 
^v  rphs  iX\rfi<a  twp  iantypd^v  £<rrc  ravra  rii  kot^  MarBcuop  fi^  irw^Scty  iXAt^Xotj,  dfioiwt 
9i  Ka\  rit  Xjoivh,  thccyyiKui,  kky  iurtfiris  rts  (Bo^cp  tJpoi  6  &irovottp  iprewBa  irpotrtp^l^Bax^  oIk 
^ifnifjt^PtiP  bwh  rov  actr^pos  vphs  rhp  ir\o6<nop  rijp  **  ieytnHiatts  rhv  ir\fiiriop  aov  in  a9avr6p  ** 
ipro\i\p '  pvpI  8i  9ii\op6Tt  iroXX^  y4yop9p  ii  t&p  ianiypi^p  Uta/popdy  ctrc  hrh  p«Bv/deLS  ruwp 
ypoupiwv,  efrc  awh  r6\/xfit  rip&p  fioxBripas  rqr  ZiopB<ian$s  rSiP  ypaipof»4p»p,  drc  icol  kirh  r&p  rk 
iauro7i  ZoKoupra  iv  rf  Ztof^dnr^i  wpotrnB^prctp  fl  ii^pmpo6pTctp,  riip  fdp  oZp  4p  rots  hntypd' 
i^is  T^t  raXaias  iia$4iiefis  Bia/pwplop,  9tov  Zii6pT0St  tUpofitp  IduraaBcUf  Kpfnipl^  xp^^^f^^^^*  ^<>'' 
^oivais  iK^fftfftp.  K,r,K  —  (iil  671.  De  la  Bue).  This  implies  pretty  plainly  that  no  such 
method  had  been  devised,  at  least  by  Origen  himself,  for  forming  a  recension  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  old  Latin  translator  of  Origen  has  here,  **  In  exemplaribus 
autem  Novi  Testaraenti,  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine  periculo  non  putavi"  Even  if 
this  be  not  a  genuine  clause,  which  has  been  lost  in  the  Greek,  it  is  an  apt  commentary ; 
and  it  shows  that  the  ancients  were  wholly  unconscious  of  any  such  work  having  been 
undertaken  by  Origen.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  that  any  modem  writers  should  have 
adopted  such  a  theory  with  regard  to  Origen. 
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doubted  the  historical  basis  and  nomenclature  assumed  by  Hug ;  he 
disproved  the  notion  of  any  recension  by  Origen,  especially  such  a 
one  as  Hug  had  defined.  And^  although  he  stul  considered  that  the 
establishment  of  recensions^  as  such,  was  essential  to  drawing  true 
results  from  textual  criticism,  he  now  thought  that,  except  perhaps 
his  own  Alexandrian  class,  there  was  none  to  which  that  name  would 
in  strictness  apply. 

And  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  how  far  such  a  thing  can  be  shown 
as  actual  textual  revision  of  the  Grreek  New  Testament  in  early 
days.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  of  such  procedures  on  the  part  of 
Christian  scholars?  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  after  a  MS.  had 
been  written  it  passed  Tor  ought  to  have  done  so)  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  was  called  o  avn^dWoDv,  And  the  business  of  such 
properly  was  to  revise  what  had  been  written  so  as  to  make  it 
according  to  the  copy  (just  as  a  modem  press-corrector  does).  This 
name  or  occupation,  as  well  as  that  of  a  hvopdomrfs^  occurs  in  the 
subscriptions  yet  found  in  Biblical  MSS. :  as  to  these,  however,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  existing  subscriptions  are  often,  if  not 
always,  copies  from  that  which  had  been  originally  appended  to  a 
MS. ;  BO  that  though  it  seems  occasionally  that  some  particular  copy 
had  been  revised  or  examined  by  some  known  individual,  the  attest- 
ation properly  belongs  to  some  more  ancient  MS.  &om  which  what 
we  possess  has  been  derived. 

The  subscription  of  a  MS.  (itself  of  the  eleventh  century)  from 
which  Za'jagni  published  the  divisions  and  summaries  employed  by 
Euthalius,  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  runs  thus :  —  avrs- 
pKridf)  Sk  Tft)v  Trpd^eayv  koX  KaOo\iK&if  hriOToX&v  to  fiijSXJov  irpof  ra 
aicpifirj  avrlypa^  rrjf  h  Kaia-apeia  fic^todrjxrjf  Eva-e/Slov  rov  Tla/A- 
if>i\ov.^  And  the  subscription  of  the  ancient  Coislin  fragments  (H* 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles)  is  of  a  similar  kind ;  avrsfikri^n  « 17  l3lfi\o9 
irpoB  TO  h  Kaia-apla  avTlypa<f>ov  rrjf  PipKwOrficrii  rov  aylov  IlafjL<f>i\ou 
X^^P^  yeypa/jLfiivov. 

In  other  MSS.  the  work  of  the  Siopdoonj^  is  also  mentioned,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  some  difference.  The  following 
are  subscriptions  appended  to  portions  of  the  LXX.  version :  from 
the  end  of  Esther  copied  from  ircCKauiyraTov  \(av  avrlripa^v  in  the 
Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  (of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century)  added 
by  a  later  hand  (of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century),  p^iKr^p/^dir)  kcX 
hiop0w0rj  TTpof  ra  'EfaTrXa  *ilptrfipovs  xm^  avrov  SioopOdfjLSva,  *AvTtt)- 
vlvo9  6fU)Xoy7frrf9  avrifioKsVy  'nd/Juf>tXo9  StopOcoaa  rb  revyof  ip  rrj 
<f>v\ax^.  At  the  end  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Codex  Marechailianus  is 
found,  furekri^'q  arrh  avrirfpdff>ov  rov  ^A/S/Sa  'AiroXKivaplov  rov 
Koivo/Sidpxov.  hf  &  Kadvirofceircu  ravra,  fureXij^rf  airb  r&v  Kara  ra9 
ixSoa-eif  i^airX&v,  koX  SuopddMrf  airb  r&v  ^ilpiryivovs  avrov  rerpaTrX&v, 
ariva  seal  avrov  %«i/>l  BuipOarro,  koX  i<r)(p\ioypd<t>riro,  6  Rvaifiios  kyo) 
aypKia  rrapddrjKa.     Ildfi^'Ko9  koI  ¥tv<rd/3u)9  iBuopOaxTavro, 

The  work  of  a  hiopd(iari}9  may  apparently  be  regarded  as  more 
critical  than  that  of  the  mere  avrL^dXKcov  \  the  latter  answering 

1  iZacagni  Collectanea  Monamentorum  Yeterum.  Borne,  1698,  p.  513. 
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rather  to  one  who  read  by  copy^  the  former  to  him  who  used  a 
critical  judgment;  and  thus  from  him  might  arise  naturally  such 
results  as  would  be  introduced  by  a  comparison  of  various  copies :  a 
transcript  made  from  some  exemplar^  when  corrected  by  means  of 
another,  would  produce  a  modified  text.  And  this  may  account  for  the 
alterations  made  in  various  MSS. :  when  first  written  the  comparer 
would  examine  it  with  the  copy,  so  as  to  exclude  mere  clerical  errors : 
but  when  at  any  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  corrector,  the 
alterations  would  be  of  a  different  kind ;  for  then  readings  would  be 
changed  to  suit  what  might  be  found  in  the  text  or  margin  of  another 
exemplar.  And  this  process  may  be  noticed  in  many  MSS.,  where 
the  corrections  show  that  many  successive  hands  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  it. 

But  we  have  no  proof  that  any  itopOantj^  ever  made  a  formal 
revision  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  such  as  were  executed  by 
several  with  regard  to  the  LXX. ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  proved  is, 
that  MSS.  were  transcribed  from  some  well-known  exemplar,  such 
as  that  in  the  library  of  Csesarea,  or  else  were  compared  with  it  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  exemplar  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr 
was  one  contuning  such  a  text  as  had  been  used  by  Origen,  even  if 
it  were  not  a  copy  which  had  belonged  to  that  laborious  critic :  no 
doubt  it  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions of  which  so  much  compliunt  had  been  made ;  but  that  it  was 
strictly  a  recension  cannot  be  shown,  and  if  it  had  any  connection 
with  Origen,  the  contrary  may  be  regarded  as  very  certain.  It  was 
probably  to  such  a  copy  at  Ctesarea  that  Jerome  appealed  when  he 
spoke  of  the  exemplars  of  Origen  and  Pierius. 

If  any  theory  were  admissible  on  which  to  rest  a  conjectural 
recension,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Pamphilus  has  been 
passed  by ;  for  copies  are  again  and  again  stated  to  be  taken  from 
his,  and  we  know  that  he  prepared  many  codices,  and  was  diligent 
in  circulating  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ^ — no  doubt  such  as  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct;  but  it  has  been  rightly  seen  that  his  having 
transcribed  a  copy  with  his  own  hand  is  whollv  different  from  his 
having  made  a  recension  of  the  text  Hug,  indeed,  does  suppose 
that  uie  recension  of  Origen  was  thus  published  by  Pamphilus ;  but 
this  conjecture  does  not  hold  well  with  another  part  of  his  theory,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  recension  of  Origen  never  had  any  wide 
or  general  circulation ;  for  it  is  clear  that  mis  Cassarean  exemplar 
was  used  by  many,  and  from  the  connection  of  Eusebius  with  Pam- 
philus in  his  Biblical  studies  and  labours,  and  his  residence  at 
Csesarea,  it  is  difficult  for  any  to  advance  that  the  copies  which  he 
sent  to  the  churches  at  Constantinople  contained  a  text  which  he 
supposed  to  be  different 

>  The  following  is  part  of  an  extract  given  bj  Jerome  from  the  third  book  of  Enacbios's 
Life  of  Pamphilus :  — **  Qnis  studiosorun  amicus  non  fait  Pamphili  ?  Si  qnos  ridebat  ad 
Tictnm  neccssarium  indigere,  prsebebat  large  qme  poterat.  Scripturas  qnoque  sanctas  non 
ad  legendom  tantam,  sed  et  ad  habendum,  tribnebat  promptissime.  Kec  solum  riris,  sed 
et  feminis,  qnas  vidisset  lectioni  deditas.  Undo  et  multos  codices  pneparabat,  at  aaam 
necessitas  popoocisset  yolentibns  largiretor.** — Contra  Rnffinnm,  ub.  L  9.  (ed.  Vauarsi, 
ii.  465.) 
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Up  to  the  middle^  then^  of  the  third  century,  we  find,  from  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  that  there  was  no  revised  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth,  we  meet  with  nothing 
more  than  particular  exemplars  used  to  copy  other  MSS.  from,  but 
nothing  that  looks  like  a  standard  of  iq>peal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  certain  that  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
text :  had  known  recensions  existed,  they  would  have  afforded  him 
no  small  aid  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin  translation :  it  would  have 
been  also  surprising,  if  he  had  known  of  such  recensions^  that  he  had 
said  not  one  word  on  the  subject,  when  noticing  differences  of 
reading  in  particular  copies. 

Thus  we  are  without  any  historical  grounds  for  maintaining  that 
such  recensions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made,  as  we  know  to 
have  been  executed  of  the  LXX.  One  simple  reason  may  be 
specified  for  this:  in  the  LXX.,  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  afforded 
what  some  might  regard  as  a  standard  of  appeal,  and  what  others 
might  consider  to  be  materials  for  critical  correction;  and  thus 
revised  texts  were  actually  formed,  in  which,  however,  the  real 
Jj'KX,  was  more  and  more  mixed  with  portions  of  the  other  Gh'eek 
versions.  It  is  well  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  subjecting  it  to  any  such  process,  for  if  there  had 
been,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  even  more  than  it  has  from 
the  proceedings  of  transcribers,  and  the  attempts  at  local  emendation 
and  correction. 

For  a  while  the  theories  of  Hug  obtained  a  considerable  reception 
amongst  German  Biblical  scholars :  Eichhom,  for  instance,  generally 
agreed  with  his  classification,  not,  however,  receiving  as  proved  an 
Origenian  recension.  His  arrangement  was,  an  unrevised  text  in 
Asia,  and  with  some  differences  in  Africa;  a  recension  of  the  first 
by  Lucian,  of  the  second  by  Hesychius,  and  a  mixture  of  both  texts. 
The  admission,  however,  of  a  recension  by  Origen  with  the  arrange- 
ment is  needed  if  the  basis  of  the  system  be  at  all  firm ;  and  thus 
Eichhom's  modification  has  still  less  to  recommend  it  than  the 
classification  proposed  by  Hug. 

Frcwn  all  the  ^scussions  there  arose  this  benefit,  that  facts  were 
more  diligentlv  sifted,  and  thus  more  firmly  apprehended,  and  that 
all  in  early  writers  that  could  bear  on  the  history  of  recensions,  or 
of  the  state  of  the  text  at  particular  periods,  was  clearly  brought 
forward.  But  this  was  not  ootained  without  such  a  process  of  ex- 
amination as  showed  how  groundless  are  many  theories,  and  how 
critics  had  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  views  passages  and  state- 
ments which  really  applied  to  things  that  were  very  different.  The 
feneral  result  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  tenability  of  Griesbach's  system, 
ut  without  any  decided  feeling  as  to  what  ought  to  take  its  place, 
or  what  modifications  it  should  receive. 


o  4 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  RECENSIONS.  —  THEORIES  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THOSE  OF 

GRIESBACH  AND  HUG. 

In  tMs  country,  the  subject  of  recensions  was  looked  at  in  a 
rather  peculiar  point  of  view.  The  system  of  Griesbach  had  been 
promulgated  amongst  us  through  the  translation  of  Michaelis's  In- 
troduction, with  notes  by  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough),  and  subsequently  by  his  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism. The  results  of  Griesbach's  critical  revision  of  the  text  were 
diffused  in  this  country,  both  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  own 
edition  (a  large  portion  of  which  on  superior  paper,  provided  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  was  prepared  expressly  for  English  use),  by  an 
early  reprint,  and  by  White's  Synopsis  Criseo>s  Griesbachianse.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  which  looked  like  innovation 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  and  thus  the  work  of 
Dr.  Laurence  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel)  in  1814,  assailing 
the  systematic  classification  of  MSS.  adopted  by  Griesbach,  was  what 
might  have  been  naturaUy  expected  to  be  called  forth*  And  this 
work  has  long  been  considered  in  this  country  as  the  especial  refu- 
tation of  Griesbach's  system.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  importance 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  plan,  contents,  and  mode  of  argu- 
mentation. 

In  the  former  part  Dr.  Laurence  speaks  of  Griesbach's  edition, 
the  hopes  which  Unitarians  had  formed  respecting  it^,  and  how  those 
hopes  had  been  disappointed,  from  his  not  rejecting  or  marking  as 
doubtful  a  single  passage  which  bears  on  the  divinity  of  Clmst, 
which  had  not  been  similarly  noted  before  Griesbach  was  bom. 
As  to  such  passages  (he  says)  ^^  they  have  merely  acquired  the  ad- 
ditional support  of  another  individual ;  of  one  whom  they  hold  in 
equal  admiration  and  contempt, — admiration  for  his  critical,  and  con- 
tempt for  his  theological  talents."  Tp.  5.)  But  as  the  classification 
of  Griesbach,  and  the  mode  of  estimating  readings  in  accordance 
with  it,  were  liable  to  such  misconception  and  misapplication,  and 
were  "  so  readily  convertible  to  party  purposes,"  Dr.  Laurence  set 
himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  examme  and  to  refute  the  system 
itself.  Dogmatic  grounds  thus  lay  at  the  root  of  Laurence's  re- 
futation; and  the  bias  thence  derived  may  be  discerned  in  some 
parts  of  the  work  thus  introduced.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  such  classifications,  tracing  them  through  Bengel  and  Semler,  to 
Griesbach's  earlier  publications.  On  arriving  at  the  point  of  his 
maintaining  three  recensions,  he  states  his  primary  exception  to  the 
system :  how  do  we  know  that  there  were  three  f  if  the  variety  had 
been  greater  (so  that^t^e  or  six  had  been  proposed),  would  not  this 

*  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  whj  it  was  so  mach  patronised  bjr  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  whose  sentiments  were  well  known.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  explicit 
declarations  of  Griesbach  on  the  subject  should  have  been  either  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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limitation  necessarily  lead  in  application  to  false  results?  He  goes^ 
indeed,  rather  too  far  in  saying  that  Griesbach  ^^  admitted  that  there 
exist  more  than  three  principal  texts,  perhaps  five  or  six ; "  for  this  was 
bat  a  statement  introduced  into  the  progress  of  an  inquiry,  and  his 
conclusion  had  been,  that  but  three  such  classes  could  be  definitely 
established  from  existing  documents.  But  on  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation laid  down,  and  tiieir  want  of  historical  certwity,  Laurence 
ai^es  well  and  forcibly,  entering,  as  he  says,  his  '^  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  absolute  decision  for  conjectural  probability." 
(p.  25.)  In  another  part  of  the  work  he  says,  "  I  have  remarked 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Alexandrian  text  is  at  best  but  pro- 
blematical ;  and  so  I  apprehend  it  must  continue  to  be,  until  the 
contrary  position  be  proved  by  a  characteristical  coUeclion  of  Alex- 
andrian readings,  contradistinguished  from  those,  not  only  of  the 
Byzantine,  but  iJso  of  the  Western  text  When  Griesbach  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  preparing  a  critical  edition,  and  even  a 
corrected  text,  of  the  New  Testament,  upon  a  novel  hypothesis,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  placed  its  accuracy  beyond  the  possibili^  of 
objection,  before  he  attempted  its  reduction  to  practice  as  an  un- 
erring rule  of  textual  criticism:  not  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
bare  probability  of  conjecture,  but  to  have  previously  grounded 
himself  upon  sure  demonstration.  The  Alexandrian  text  consti- 
tutes the  main  pin,  which  holds  together  the  complicated  machinery 
of  his  system.  This,  therefore,  he  should  have  first  incontrovertibly 
established;  but  the  position  still  remains  exposed  to  many  great 
and  serious  objections."  (p.  124.) 

This  is  well  stated  witn  regard  to  his  system ;  but  Dr.  Laurence 
does  not  draw,  as  might  have  been  done,  a  distinction  between  the 
facts  which  Grriesbach  maintained,  and  the  deductions  which  he 
based  on  them ;  for  unless  this  difierence  be  fiurly  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  subject  aright.  To  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  a  line  of  known  and  marked  distinction 
between  texts  called  Alexandrian  and  Western,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  disproving  that  there  is  an  habitual  variety  of  reading 
between  documents  which  generally  agree  with  the  Memphitic 
version,  and  those  which  accord  with  the  Latin  translations.  The 
sailor  does  not  confoimd  the  British  Channel  with  St.  George's, 
ddiough  in  the  waste  of  waters  there  is  no  sea-mark  ofi*  the  western 
extr^nity  of  Cornwall,  to  portion  out  what  precisely  belongs  to  each. 
And  Griesbach,  three  years  before  Dr.  Laurence's  volume  appeared  ^, 
had  himself  shown  far  more  convincingly  than  was  done  by  the 
latter  writer,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  could  not  be  so  absolutely  separated  as  they  had  been  done  in 
his  earlier  works.  Griesbach  showed  this  by  giving  distinct  proofs ; 
whereas  Laurence  was  content  with  combating  the  mode  of  proof 
previously  adopted.  Such  argumentations  might  silence^  but  in 
themselves  they  never  could  convince ;  for  all  know  Aat  an  opinion 
'may  be  true,  though  the  reason  assigned  by  an  advocate  may  be 

1  Prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  his  CkmimentariQS  Criticns,  publisbed  in  1811. 
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fallacioas.  Laurence  did  not  propound  a  distinct  theory  of  his  own ; 
he  contented  himself  with  throwing  out  hints:  thus  he  calls  the 
Western  text,  "  that  mighty  rod  of  Aaron,  ever  ready  to  swallow  the 
feebler  rods  of  Egypt."  (p.  90.)  And,  in  speaking  of  the  points 
which  Qriesbach  had  indicated,  in  which  the  W  estem  text  accorded 
with  the  Alexandrian  readings,  he  says  ^^  Should  we  not  rather 
contend  that  they  are  more  probably  Western  f  They  are  certainly 
common  to  both  classes,  and  seem  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by  one 
of  them  from  the  other :  but  as  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrian 
class  has  not  been  proved,  and  as  the  stream  of  evidence  is  &r 
greater  on  the  side  of  the  Western,  it  appears,  I  apprehend,  not 
imreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  latter  exhibits  the  original,  and 
the  former  the  adopted  readings.  The  respect  paid  to  the  Western 
text  was  always  considerable,  and  the  sphere  of  its  action  extensive ; 
rather  therefore  should  we  conceive,  that,  instead  of  gravitating 
towards  another,  it  attracted  every  thing  within  its  own  influence 
towards  its  own  centre."    (p.  128.) 

As  far,  then,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  suggestions  thrown  out, 
it  appears  that  Laurence  thought  that  all  the  more  ancient  docu- 
ments had  been  subjected  to  a  Western  influence.  A  theory,  like  that 
of  Wetstein,  that  they  had  alloi  them  been  altered  to  conform  them 
to  the  Latin  readings^ ^  is  the  only  one  which  would  accord  with 
Laurence's  mistrust^  hints. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Laurence's  work  is  occupied  with  a 
refutation  of  the  mode  of  classification  adopted  by  Griesbach:  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  that  critic  might  be 
reversed,  if  the  "  received  text "  were  adopted  (as  of  course  it  was 
not  by  Griesbach)  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  He  seeks  to 
prove  that  each  monument  of  the  Alexandrian  text,  if  compared  with 
that  text  itself,  and  also  with  that  commonly  received,  will  be  found 
more  closely  to  resemble  the  latter  than  the  former;  and  thus 
Laurence  concludes  that,  on  Griesbach's.  principles  of  classification, 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Byzantine  ramily.  But  in  Laurence's 
argument  there  are  two  fallacies :  first,  he  here  assmnes  (what  else- 
where he  rightly  says  that  Griesbach  denies)  that  any  one  document 
can  be  considered  to  present  the  Alexandrian  text  pure  and  unmixed; 
and  secondly  (what  is  of  far  more  importance),  the  truth  of  the 
case  does  not  depend  on  the  calculations  of  agreements  of  readings, 
as  given  in  Griesbach's  ^^  Symbolce  CriticsD,"  being  correct  or  other- 
wise :  phaBnomena  continue  to  be  true  even  though  they  may  have 
been  explained  on  wrong  principles. 

But  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mode  of  investigation  adopted  by 
Laurence  is  suflSciently  shown  by  its  results.  No  process  of  legiti- 
mate induction  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  MSS.  as  A. 
C.  17.  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  a  Byzantine  text.  No  number  of 
agreements  in  reading  of  these  MSS.,  or  of  the  citations  of  Origen, 
with  the  later  copies  in  general  in  places  of  small  importance  (such 
as  orthography  of  words,  minor  coincidences,  common  errors  of 

>  The  sabject  of  the  so-called  Latinising  of  Greek  MSS.  will  be  disctused  in  the  sobse- 
quent  chapter. 
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copyists  &c),  cotild  be  put  in  the  scale  so  as  to  preponderate  against 
the  marked  difference  when  characteristic  readings  are  under  consi-  I  ^ 
deration.  In  fact,  the  argument  was  evidently  intended  to  sHenee  op- 
ponents whom  it  never  could  thus  confute,  lliis  is  about  the  weakest 
part  of  Laurence's  work.  That  its  real  object  was  to  defend  the 
common  text  as  such  is  pretty  clear,  especially  firom  the  remarks  on  the 
three  readings  0s69y  o»,  and  o,  in  1  Tim.  iiL  16;  in  which  he  seeks 
to  invalidate  the  authorities  of  every  kind  which  read  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  more  ancient  versions ')  a  relative  instead  of  a  substantive. 
And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dispassionate  statements  with  which  he  set 
out,  he  soon  becomes  an  advocate,  and  a  warm  and  partial  advocate, 
for  such  readings  as  he  considered  available  in  the  defence  of  that 
orthodox  form  oi  belief  which  is  essential  to  real  Christianity.  But 
true  doctrine  may  be  upheld  on  certain  grounds  without  our  having 
reooux«e  to  those  which  are  fisdlacious.  ^^The  ancient  weapons, 
however,  of  the  [Unitarian]  party,  have  at  least  received  a  sharper 
edge,"  was  one  of  his  introductory  statements;  and,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  that  edge  was  the  indirect  object  of  his  work.  How 
mudi  more  might  have  been  accomplished  by  showing  that,  while 
(jriesbach  had  invalidated  no  text  bearing  on  the  question  which 
was  not  previously  known  to  be  imcertain,  the  passages  in  general 
which  set  forth  the  Godhead  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
vindicated  strongly  by  every  result  of  criticism. 

Although  Laurence  in  counter-arguing  Griesbach  sometimes  uses 
language  that  looks  rather  depreciatory,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
he  occasionally  employs  terms  of  commendation :  thus,  after  speaking 
of  the  confidence  placed  '^in  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,"  he  says,  ^  If  I  do  not,  however, 
mistake  the  character  of  the  man  from  his  writings,  he  is  the  last  to 
daim  infallibility  in  the  one  case  or  impeccability  in  the  other." 
(p.  8.)  ''Few  writers  express  themselves  more  dispassionately  tiian 
Griesbach,  or  more  remarkably  unite  modesty  of  statement  with  con- 
fidence of  opinion."  (p.  30.) 

From  the  time  of  ^e  publication  of  Laurence's  ''Remarks,"  it  was 
cnatomary  with  many  in  this  country  to  suppose  that  Gfiesb^^s 
cntical  labours  and  system  were  alike  fruitiess;  and  this  opinion 
was  inertly  acquiesced  in  by  not  a  few  who  had  never  seen  the  work 
itself,  and  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
written ' :  while  even  amongst  those  who  were  better  informed  it 
passed  current  that  Laurence  had  disproved  Griesbach's  recension 
system;  or  (to  use  Mr.  Scrivener's  words)  "at  once  and  almost 
without  an  effort,  laid  his  whole  edifice  in  the  dust," '  just  as  if 

'  See,  as  to  Laurence's  mode  of  proof  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  rersions  in  this 
paaage,  Dayidson's  Biblical  CriticiBm,  iL  384,  385.  He  rightlj  sajs,  **  This  is  a  cnrious 
waj  cf  proving  a  thing,  by  simplj  (uaerUmg  the  thing  to  be  prooed:^  a  remark  which 
might  onen  be  applied  to  the  archbishop's  polemical  arguments. 

*  The  accnracY  of  this  statement  will  be  upheld  bj  Uie  many  who,  on  critical  subjects, 
haTe  heard  Archbishop  Laurence's  remariLs  referred  to  as  authoritj  by  those  who  hare 
nerer,  at  aU  erents,  studied  the  work,  even  if  they  haTe  seen  it.  The  points  which  he  had 
been  supposed  to  have  prored  were  repeated,  and  that  by  those  who  certainly  did  not 
ad<^  the  process  of  an;nmentation  on  which  they  were  intended  to  rest 

'  Scrircner'B  **  Sappkment  to  the  Authorised  English  Yersioii  of  the  New  Testament,** 
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Griesbach's  own  Meletemata  had  never  been  written.  Certain  parts 
of  Laurence's  work  are  valuable  as  showing  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  classes  are  in  many  respects  one :  but  it  is  from  Griesbach's 
previous  work  that  we  get  the  definite  facts  which  bear  on  the 
question. 

While  Laurence's  work  was  valued  by  those  who  considered  it  to 
be  an  important  support  to  the  common  text  as  such,  the  same  cause 
was  upheld  on  principles  diametrically  opposite  by  Dr.  Nolan  in  his 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Grreek  Vulgate."  1815.  For 
Nolan  relies  absolutely,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  on  the  same 
threefold  division  which  had  been  maintained  by  Griesbach ;  let  that 
be  weakened  or  destroyed,  and  all  that  he  sought  to  establish  must 
at  the  same  time  fall*  Nolan  followed  Hug  in  supposing  that  Jerome 
referred  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  LxX.  (if,  indeed,  he 
considered  him  to  allude  to  the  latter  at  all),  when  speaking  of  the 
texts  in  use  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Constantinople ;  and  these  he 
identified  with  Griesbach's  three  recensions,  mi^ng  that  critic's 
Western  the  same  as  his  own  Egyptian;  Alexandrian^  his  own 
Palestinian ;  while  the  Byzantine  remained  the  same.  These  three 
classes  he  sought  to  identify  and  define  by  means  of  the  Latin 
versions  or  revisions.  He  assumed  an  identity  between  his  Pales- 
tinian text  and  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  and  considered  that  the 
Codex  Vercellensis  contams  a  Latin  text  analogous  to  his  Egyptian ; 
while  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianus  was  regs^ed  as  representing 
the  Byzantine  Greek  Codices  of  the  Gospeb.  Then  Nolan  next 
assumed  that  this  Brescia  MS.  contains  the  Latin  version  in  its 
oldest  form  (giving  to  the  MS.  itself  too  high  an  antiquity),  and  then 
deduced  that  the  Byzantine  Grreek  text  must  be  the  most  authentic, 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  this  particular  Latin  copy.  But 
besides  tiie  fallacy  of  arguing  on  assimiptions,  it  is  certain  that  this 
particular  MS.  does  not  present  the  Latin  text  in  its  oldest  form, 
and  the  frequent  discrepancies  between  its  readings  and  those  of  the 
earlier  Latin  copies  prove  it  to  be  itself  a  revision :  the  connection  of 
this  copy,  thereiore,  witii  the  Byzantine  Greek  text  tells  against  the 
antiquity  of  that  family  of  MSS. 

The  Latin  Codex  Vercellensis  contains  a  text  which  Nolan  affirms 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and  he  supposes 
that  it  was  adapted  to  the  text  which  that  bishop  brought  with  him 

1845,  p.  13.  Mr.  S.  goes  on  to  say,  "this  masterlj  production  has  finallj  settled  tho 
question  respecting  a  triple  recension  of  MSS.,"  thus  claiming  for  it  far  more  than  the 
author  even  sought ;  for  he  was  content  with  the  refutation  of  Griesbach*s  grounds  of 
classification,  leaving  the  a£Snnative  part  of  the  question  untouched.  Does  any  scholar 
who  is  conversant  with  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  A.C.  17.  are  (on  Griesbach's  classification)  more  Byzantine  than  Alexandrian  ? 
A  latent  defect  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  often  evinced  by  the  result  arrived  at.  He  who 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion,  may  consider  his  arguments  sound  and  incon- 
trovertible, and  yet  no  one  in  his  perfect  mind  receives  the  result  And  yet  if  Laurence's 
method  of  proof  be  sound,  these  results  must  be  acquiesced  in ;  which  are,  however, 
actually  received  by  none  who  consider  themselves  his  followers.  Indeed,  if  Laurence 
had  9o proved  A.C.  17.  to  be  Byzantine  that  this  opinion  were  received,  he  would  have 
inflicted  a  far  severer  wound  on  the  common  Greek  text  than  any  of  those  which  it 
received  from  Griesbach.    Even  Mr.  Scrivener  says  that  such  MSS.  art  Alexandrian. 
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firom  £g3rpt  when  Be  returned  from  the  exile  into  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Arians.  Thus,  he  considered,  was  the  Western  text  of 
Griesbach  introduced  into  the  West.  The  fallacy  of  the  matter,  how- 
eyer,  is,  that  the  same  text  was  used  in  the  West,  and  was  circulated 
in  L^tin,  long  before  Eusebius  of  Yercelli  was  bom* 

The  Palestinian  Greek  text  is  attributed  by  Nolan  to  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  this  he  supposes  was  the  text  employed  by  Jerome ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  revision  or  new  version  of  Jerome  having 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  he  assumes  that  both 
the  Codex  Brixianus  and  the  Yercellensis  must  be  more  ancient,  at 
least  as  to  text  The  resemblance  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  wUch 
Nolan  takes  as  his  Greek  example  of  the  Palestinian  class,  to  the 
Yulgate  of  Jerome,  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  He  considers  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fiiHh  century  it  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius,  and  that  hence  it  became  used  in  that  city  and  r^on ; 
just  as  if  this  had  not  been  the  case  long  before,  when  the  Mem- 
philic  version  was  made,  and  when  Athanasius  and  Cyril  wrote.  This 
recension  is  stigmatised  by  Nolan  as  having  been  executed  with  a 
kind  of  dishonest  criticism  by  Eusebius,  whom  he  charges  with 
dtering  or  expunging  passages  to  which  he  objected  as  opposed  to 
Arian  doctrine ;  an  accusation  never  breathed  by  his  worst  enemies 
in  ancient  times,  and  brought  forward  without  any  evidence  now. 

Ingenuity  of  arrangement  is  the  only  praise  which  can  rightly  be 
accorded  to  Nolan's  system:  it  was,  however,  approved  by  some 
whose  vdue  for  Scripture  as  they  were  accustomed  to  read  it,  was  ^-^  ^r^- 
greater  than  their  skill  in  apprehending  critical  &ct8.  An  assent  to 
bis  conclusions  led  some  (not  all)  who  upheld  the  Byzantine  text  to 
assent  to  the  reasonings  by  which  he  had  maintained  its  exclusive 
authority.' 

*  That  this  jodgment  is  not  too  strong,  as  coming  from  opposers  of  his  results,  roaj  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  ScriTcner  (**  Supplement,"  p.  16.  note)  ;  **  I  hare  not 
allnded  to  Dr.  Nolan's  '  Integritj  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,'  1815,  because  I  hare  been 
compeUed  to  arriye  at  the  conclusion  that  his  scheme  of  recensions  is  radically  erroneonsi 
Few  things  are  perhaps  more  sad  to  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  than  to  sec  a  learned 
and  single-hearted  man  like  Dr.  Nolan,  by  assuming  as  certain  what  is  barely  possible, 
and  setting  ingenious  conjecture  in  the  room  of  historical  fact,  led  on  step  by  step  to 
adopt  a  theory,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  New  York)  *  is  sufficiently 
condemned  by  its  own  extravagance.*  **  It  is  well,  howercr,  to  observe  that  no  one  can 
be  surprised  if  Dr.  Nokm  should  be  censured  severely,  who  considers  how  bold  he  has 
been  in  accusing  others;  e,g,  charging  Eusebius  with  altering  and  mutilating  certain 
passages,  without  any  reason  but  his  own  uncharitable  conjecture ;  and  accusing  Origen 
of  idolatrous  compliances  out  of  Cedrenus,  a  writer  who  lived  some  seven  hundred  years 
Uiter.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  but  it  is  instructive  as  showing  how  partial  was  the  in- 
formation on  which  Nolan  formed  his  opinions  on  men  and  things,  that  he  might  have 
used  Epiphanins  as  his  authority  for  the  calumnies  against  Origen,  instead  of  resting  on 
a  writer  so  much  more  recent ;  but  neither  would  have  any  weight  wiih  those  who  know 
how  fully  the  charges  have  been  examined,  and  how  they  have  been  shown  to  be  a  part  of 
the  virulent  abuse  with  which  Origen  and  his  opinions  were  at  one  time  assailed.  How- 
ever devious  were  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Origen  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  in  those 
of  a  ^>ecnlative  character,  his  life  and  actions  were  not  obnoxious  to  any  such  accusations 
as  those  which  Nolan  sought  to  revive.  And  these  things  may  excite  a  prejudice  aganist 
the  citations  of  the  New  Testament  in  Origen  amongst  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
his  writings^  but  they  can  have  no  bearing  on  critical  inquiries.  They  have  caused  some 
to  regard  Nolan's  mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  invalidating  the  opposing  wit- 
nesses, as  peculiariy  repulsive  and  uncandid.  Some  of  the  assertions  of  Nolan  were  con- 
sideied  by  the  hite  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  VL  J  1. 
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And  fhtiB,  in  this  country,  many  were  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
subject  of  the  arrangement  of  MSS. :  some  said  that  Laurence  had 
satisfactorily  destroyed  Griesbach's  system,  while  others  pointed  to 
Nolan's  work  as  showing  that  Griesbach's  Constantinopolitan  class 
were  alone  of  importance  in  establishing  the  true  text;  and  some 
again  vaguely  in  their  own  minds  tried  to  combine  the  two  thoughts. 
In  result  it  can  only  be  said  tiiat  here  a  state  of  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Matthsi  became  very  common. 

To  continental  scholars  these  two  works  were  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown :  and  even  if  Laurence's  ^^  Remarks  "  had  been 
circulated  amongst  the  countrymen  of  Ghriesbach,  they  would  not 
have  found  that  they  led  inquiry  at  all  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
was  advanced  in  the  ^^  Meletemata"  of  that  critic.  And  thus  most 
Biblical  scholars  of  Germany  seem  for  some  years  to  have  either  held 
Griesbach's  views  in  a  modified  form,  or  else  to  have  adopted  the 
system  of  Hug  or  (what  was  nearly  the  same)  of  Eichhom. 

The  late  professor  Scholz  at  first  endeavoured  to  refine  yet  farther 
on  the  system  of  Hug,  by  proposing  a  scheme  otjhe  recensions ;  ttoo 
African  or  Egyptian  (answering  to  Griesbach's  Alexandrian  and 
Western\  an  Asuitic  (answering  mostiy  to  the  text  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac),  a  Byzantine,  and  a  Cyprian ;  the  last  being  the  text  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.  of  the  Gospels).  But  if  this  sort  of 
minute  division  be  correct,  we  might  make  almost  as  many  recensions 
as  there  are  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class.  This  scheme  requires 
simply  to  be  mentioned,  not  discussed;  for  its  author  soon  afterwards 
rejected  it  wholly,  and  fell  back  on  the  ttoofold  division  as  originally 
proposed  by  BengeL  He  thus  classed  all  MSS.  as  being  either 
Alexandrian  or  Constantinopolitan,  referring  to  the  former  the 
the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions  of  Griesbach.  But  of  these 
Scholz  gave  the  most  unhesitating  preference  to  the  Constantino- 
politan as  being  that  which  he  found  in  the  larger  number  of  MSS. ; 
many  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  examine^  even  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  collate  them  accurately  and  fully.  To  this  he 
attributed  the  great  body  of  Grreek  MSS.  written  during  the  last 
eight  centuries,  and  the  later  Syriac,  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic 
versions,  and  the  citations  in  all  or  most  of  the  fatiiers  of  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe :  to  the  Alexandrian  class  he  referred  several  of  the 
uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  of  those  that  were  later,  and  the  Egyptian 
versions  (Memphitic  and  Thebaic"^,  the  Latin  and  ^thiopic,  and  the 
fathers  of  Africa  and  Western  Europe.*  Besides  these  there  were 
other  documents  of  a  mixed  nature^  which  did  not  (he  considered) 
exhibit  such  distinctive  features  as  to  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  class. 

The  turning  point  in  Scholz's  mind  was  that  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  and  this  he  considered  was  an  explanation  how  a  pure 
text  was  preserved  within  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  the 
MSS.  there  executed  were  commonly  for  liturgical  use,  and  this  (he 
considered)  was  a  guarantee  for  that  accuracy  and  uniformity  which 
(he  assumed)  was  found  in  them.     In  speaking  of  Professor  Scholz's 

»  Scholz,  N.  T.  Prol  p.  xv. 
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system,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed  as  distinct ;  the  classi- 
Jieation  (which  is  simply  Bengel's),  and  the  estimate  of  value;  the 
one  may  be  proved  or  admitted  without  the  other  following  at  all  as 
a  matter  of  course.  These  two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
separate,  for  Scholz  did  not  so  fully  distinguish  them ;  and  thus  he 
was  ever  ready  to  class  as  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion  any  scholars 
who  acquiesced  in.Bengel's  arrangement  of  documents;  forgetful 
apparently  of  the  different  judgment  which  that  critic  had  formed. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  heads  of  argument  which  have 
been  adduced  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Scholz's  system : —     ^Uy jU'^^tM.n/^ 

L  **  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the^^  ^-..chC^ 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  almost  always  faithful  to  the  text  now  o^tM^  /r^^^ 
actuaUy  received,  while  the  Alexandrian  text  varies  from  it  in  istt  e^^^t/t^ 
innumerable  instances ;  and  this  conclusion  he  founds,  not  only  upon  eUUz^nt^  «/ 
the  actual  collation  of  parts  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manu-^^^  .  jj^ 
scripts,  but  also  upon  an  induction  of  historical  particulars."  t^^fyu^^ 

The  proof  from  MS.  collations  is  simply  a  question  of  fact ;  it  is  no  pecu- 
liarity  of  Professor  Scho1z*s  system  that  the  moss  of  the  later  MSS.  agree  with 
the  general  conformation  of  the  common  text 

2.  **  The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues),  is  so  conform- 
able to  the  real  state  of  the  text,  that  it  is  secure  from  every  attack : 
there  would,  indeed,  be  very  little  ground  for  the  objection,  in  order 
to  combat  this  classification,  that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts  is  not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This 
objection  can  only  be  repelled  h  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  by 

'actually  collating  a  few  chapters,  jDr.  Scholz  proceeded  to  collate 
them  nearly  at  length.  When,  therefore,  eighty  manuscripts  exhi- 
bited, almost  constantly,  the  same  additions,  die  same  omissions, 
and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obvious 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and  some  unimportant  modifications ;  — 
when,  further,  after  taking  here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters, 
he  uniformly  found  in  three  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the 
same  various  readings  as  in  the  first  eighty ;  —  he  considered  himself 
authorised  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncollated  manu- 
scripts would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
chapters ;  and  that  like  results  would  be  presented  by  all  the  manu- 
scripts written  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  these  four  hundred  manuscripts  were  written :  that  is  to  say,  that 
all  the  manuscripts  which  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class." 

This  18  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  accuracy  or  the  contrary  of  Schr)Iz*s 
collationa :  we  should,  however,  mistake  greatly  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  there 
does  exist  that  absolute  unUbrmity  amongst  the  later  MSS.  which  Scholz  imagined 
to  be  the  case;  the  more  recent  copies  have  their  own  kinds  of  variation,  just,  in 
fact,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  propensities  of  copyists  are  sure  to  be 
the  same ;  and  if  the  variations  are  not  so  great  in  what  might  be  called  charactn^ 
ittie  readings,  nothing  more  is  presented  than  an  approximation  to  uniformity. 

3.  ^*  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  classification  should  be 
thus  clearly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.      The  history 
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of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shows  us  with  what  strictness^ 

especially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

missionaries  enjoined  on  their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the 

principal  church,  and  also  to  what  warm  disputes  the  least  deviation 

from  them  gave  rise.      These  discussions  always  terminated  in 

reducing  them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis." 

If  the  alleged  point  of  ecclesiastical  hbtory  had  always  been  strictly  true^ 
instead  of  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  leaden  period  of  Byzantine  Ecclesiastico- 
Imperial  rule,  it  would  only  prove  that  a  kind  of  artificial  uniformity  was  pro- 
duced ;  so  that  the  question  underlying  the  whole  subject  would  not  be  how  nilly 
was  this  uniformity  attained?  but,  what  was  the  Byzantine  standard  text?  what 
its  origin  ?  what  its  character  ?  It  need  hardly,  however,  be  said  that  while  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  vital  Christianity  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed  to  dogmatic 
disputes,  there  is  but  small  trace  of  any  attempt  to  revise  copies  of  Scripture,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  one  standard.  Indeed,  in  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  which 
are  prominent  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Byzantine  MSS.  so  far  from  being 
revised  or  reduced  to  conformity  to  a  conunon  standard,  now  actually  maintain  the 
reading  which  was  then  condemned.^ 

4.  **  Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was  made  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Mount  Athos  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patriarchate. 
Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents  under  the  eyes  of  the 
superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the  monks  and  priests  to  distant 
churches,  all  these  copies  presented  the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same 
characters  and  the  same  menologies  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for 
every  day  in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces 
which  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks." 

This  argument  from  precise  vni/ormity  depends  on  facts ;  and  even  if  it  were 
strictly  correct,  it  would  not  demonstrate  that  the  text  so  multiplied  was  genuine ; 
for  it  would  only  be  like  the  mode  in  which  modern  printed  works  are  multiplied : 
the  uniformity  of  all  the  copies  of  the  same  edition  proves  nothing. 

5.  "When  Islamism  was  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  —  when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned,  driven  to 
apostasy,  or  sold  as  slaves ;  — when  the  flames  had  devoured  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Greek  manuscripts ;  —  when  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language  was  interdicted  and  the  capital  of  Greek  literature  was 
overthrown, —  then  the  influence  of  Constantinople  extended,  with- 
out a  rival,  over  almost  every  thing  that  remained  to  the  Christians 
Avho  spoke  Greek.  The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  chiu'ch,  and 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  it,  were  generally  adopted.  The 
text  of  the  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  till  then  been  used 
for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  that  class,  disappeared  almost 
entirely.  The  copyists  ceased  to  transcribe  them :  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  perished ;  and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few 

>  The  passages  to  which  this  might  apply  are  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John  ir.  3.  In  the 
case  of  the  fonner  of  these  passages,  MacedoQios  is  said  to  hare  been  deprived  of  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  for  having 
altered  hs  4^avp60ri  into  Bths  i^aa^tpABri,  Whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false,  it  is 
evident  that  when  this  acconnt  first  received  currency,  ts  i^>caftp<ien  was  the  prevalent 
Byzantine  reading.  As  to  1  John  iv.  3.,  Socrates  Schohisticus  says  that  the  older  reading  at 
Constantinople  was  woy  Tvtvfia  S  Kvtt  *Iij<roCy  (the  words  ^f  trapxl  i\ri\v06ra  are  known  to 
be  here  no  part  of  the  g^enuine  text),  whereas  all  the  copies  which  have  come  down  to  us 
read  not  KUtt,  but  fih  6fxo\oy*Z 
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libraries,  or  by  a  few  lovers  of  literature^  as  curiosities,  or  as  venerable 
relics  of  ancient  and  lost  documents.'* 

The  former  part  of  this  consideration  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  difiusion  of  a  Bjrzantine  text  in  later  ages;  indeed,  it  maj  seeiii  remark- 
able that  anj  other  copies  should  exist  at  all ;  since  for  so  long  a  period  Chris- 
tianitj  was  crushed  and  the  Greek  language  grailuallj  lost,  in  the  other  patriarch- 
ates of  the  East.  The  acknowledgment  that  a  non-Constantinopolitan  text  had 
been  previouslj  and  up  to  that  time  used  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  shows 
that  tliis  rival  text  was  not  suppressed  by  another  being  preferred  as  suf)erior  in 
aocnracj  and  authenticitj,  but  simply  and  entirely  through  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Mahomedans.  This,  then,  supplies  no  argument  in  favour  of  a 
Constantinopolitan  class ;  nay,  it  tells  the  other  way,  for  it  shows  how  the  witnesses  I 
for  the  Alexandrian  family  are  numerically  the  fewer.  There  is  no  proof  that 
MSS.  were  transcribed  simply  as  relics  of  a  peculiar  text ;  for  copyists  and  book- 
buyers  had  far  U)o  practical  a  character  for  that  to  be  the  case ;  copyists  wrote  what 
would  find  the  most  ready  sale. 

6,  **  Although  the  Alexandrian  text  is  sometimes  found  in  liturgical 
books  or  in  lectionaries.  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe  that  the  manuscripts 
which  contained  it  were  ever  destined  for  divine  service :  they  have« 
in  fact,  been  written  with  so  much  haste  and  incorrectness,  that  such 
could  never  have  been  their  destination.  The  manuscripts  of  both 
families  ordinarily  have  few  corrections  and  no  various  readings  in 
the  margins:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that  they  are 
exact  copies  of  ancient  exemplars." 

If  the  books  with  all  the  marks  and  divisions  for  church  use  were  not 
intended  for  divine  service,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  their  destination  was.  There  is 
one  point  of  value  in  this  consideration  of  Professor  Scholz  :  it  is  true  that  of 
several  of  the  very  ancient  Alexandrian  documents,  all  that  is  liturgical  is  an 
after  addition ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  point  for  which  Scholz  makes  the 
remark  ;  it  only  shows  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  general  use  of  such  divisions. 
As  to  the  charge  of  haste  and  incorrectness,  it  can  only  be  discussed  when  the  par- 
ticular MSS.  are  named  against  which  it  is  brought ;  but  if  it  were  strictly  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  not  prove  or  disprove  the  ecclesiastical  destination  of 
such  co|»ie8,  to  whichever  of  the  families  they  might  belong.  There  are  non- 
litai^c  copies,  it  is  true,  especially  those  written  in  the  West,  where  Greek  was  not 
vernacular.  We  may  believe  that  the  MSS.  extant  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
exempliirs  fron^  which  they  were  copied,  but  this  wtfl  not  authorise  us  to  assume 
anything  as  to  the  antiquity  of  such  exemplars  apart  from  other  considerations  and 
proper  evidence. 

7.  **  That  so  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise.  They  must  necessarily  have  been  worn  out,  and 
have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  use  made  of  them  for 
divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century  the  text  may  be  regarded  as 
equallv  fixed  with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  after  which 
time  the  veneration  of  believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow 
the  introduction  of  any  change.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  the 
altemtions  must  have  taken  place,  which  gave  rise  to  the  division  of 
manuscripts  into  two  classes.  Since  that  period  manuscripts  have 
been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never  arbitrarily,  and  always 
after  ancient  documents :  besides,  the  corrections  so  made  were  of 
little  importance,  and  had  only  a  limited  influence.  Although  dif-* 
ferent  manuscripts  may  be  of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily 
result  that  their  text  exhibits  an  absolute  identity,  but  only  a  general 
conformity  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases." 
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And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Constantinopolitiin  MS.  of  the  earlier  ases 
has  come  down  to  us  :  to  whatever  casualties  thej  were  expose*!,  the  Alexandrian 
copies  were  liable  to  the  same  in  a  far  greater  degree ;  and  yet  we  have  several 
such  Alexandrian  codices :  and  when  from  time  to  time  very  ancient  palimpsests 
have  been  discovered,  it  would  be  very  singular,  on  Schol2*s  theory,  that  not  one 
of  th^m  is  Byzantine  in  character.  This  endeavour  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  very  ancient  MSS.  and  their  text,  will  not  apply  to  palimpsests,  for  in 
them  we  have  the  worn-out  copies,  and  we  are  able  to  resuscitate  the  buried 
writing.  It  is  an  assumption  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  text  of  the  Neir 
Testament  was  as  much  fixed  as  the  canon ;  and  the  admission  that  at  that  time 
Alexandria  and  all  the  West  had  and  used  the  Alexandrian  text,  shows  that  this 
fixing  of  the  text  (even  if  admitted)  must  be  applied  with  local  limitations.  If 
then  the  Alexandrian  text  was  fixed  at  that  time,  has  it  not  as  good  a  claim  on  our 
attention  as  the  Ck)nstantinopolitan  ?  And  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  alter- 
ations which  divide  MSS.  into  classes  are  anterior  to  the  fourth  century,  yet  we 
ought  to  own  our  ignorance  as  to  the  mode  of  collation  adopted  by  subsequent 
copyists  and  collators. 

8.  "What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Constan- 

tinopolitan  text  ?    Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original 

text,  nearly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly  from  autographs. 

This  he  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical  fact  can  be :  he  maintaind 

that  history  leads  us  to  admit  it ;  that  external  eyidence  confirms  it ; 

and  that  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal  proofs." 

This  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved;  and  to  do  this  there  ought  to  be  distinct 
grounds  stated  for  rejecting  the  earlier  Alexandrian  text,  and  for  supposing  that 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  text  which  had  been  (on  this  theory) 
elsewhere  corrupted  emerged  almost  pure  as  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  Scholx  had  himself  wavered  as  to  his  bold  theory,  for  he  does 
not  in  many  places  treat  this  Byeantine  text  as  though  it  w^e  apostolic  in  origin 
or  authority. 

9.  *^The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them  would  originate,  as  is  evident 
from  Saint  John*8  approbation  of  the  collection  of  the  three  first 
Gospels.  These  writings  were,  from  the  beginning,  read  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  th^  Christians ;  and  when  the  originals  were 
worn  out  or  lost  by  use  or  by  the  oaLaraities  which  befell  Hiany  of 
the  churches,  apographs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  pre- 
served in  private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by  numerous 
copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In  transcribing  the  text^ 
the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly  did  not  imitate  the  audacity 
of  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria:  this  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  if  the  question  related  to  profane  authors ;  hat  it 
becomes  utterly  incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament  On 
the  contrary,  these  writings  were  cherished  with  increasing  religious 
veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops,  who  presided  over 
the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Greece, 
transmitted  to  the  faithful  the  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  the  apostles.  Far  from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred 
deposit,  they  laboured  with  pious  vigilance  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
unmutilated.  In  this  state  tiiey  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new 
churches ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists^ 
the  text  remained  without  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  Constantine 
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and  of  Constans.  At  that  time,  however,  some  Alexandrian  MSS. 
were  dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence  alterations  were  introduced 
into  many  Byzantine  manuscripts.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
a  tendency  in  ihe  Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer 
to  the  Alexandrian  text  than  we  should  otherwise  expect." 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  destination  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa* 
mgnkt  was  for  Christians  in  general ;  that  we  do  not  know  enough  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  c<^lection  of  the  books  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  but  that  if  it  was  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  must  be  at  least  owned  that  Irenseus,  a  native  of  that  region,  though 
living  in  the  West,  used  a  text  at  all  events  not  Constantinopolitan.  As  to  the 
practice  of  Constantinopolitan  scribes,  we  must  not  imagine  then*  existence  in  the 
three  first  centuries,  so  that  we  can  say  nothing  about  flieir  mode  of  procedure 
then ;  4hitA  charges  against  the  copyists  of  Alexandria  require  proof  where  any- 
thing is  advanced  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  various  read- 
ings. Veneration* for  Scripture  and  holiness  of  bishops  prove  nothing  as  to  accu- 
racy of  text ;  we  might  on  such  grounds  maintain  tne  literal  correctness  of  the 
common  Greek  text  used  in  this  country  (though  hardly  in  any  other).  Some 
proof  should  have  been  given  of  the  uninjured  transmission  of  the  deposit  to  the 
time  of  Constantine ;  then  it  should  be  said  where  this  had  continued ;  for  Byzan« 
Hum  up  to  that  time  was  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Heraclea ;  then  it  should  be 
shown  that  this  purity  of  Byzantine  text  was  known  to  some,  though  certunly  not 
to  Constantine,  who  must  be  considered  to  have  injured  it  by  the  admixture  of 
the  copies  which  he  caused  Eusebius  of  Cseearea  to  procure  and  transmit  to  the 
new  Imperial  city  of  the  East.  If,  then,  we  inquire  historically  what  waa  the 
Greek  text  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century,  we  must  answer  that  on  the 
establishment  of  that  city  it  was  the  same  as  was  used  by  Eusebius, — a  text  which 
might  be  called  Alexandrian.  But  during  that  oentury,  that  city  was  not  the 
place  to  look  for  Christian  purity,  or  the  uncorrupted  transmission  of  anything 
through  hands  that  would  inspire  confidence.  For  more  than  forty  years  the 
Arians  bore  sway  in  that  city,  and  it  was  about  the  last  place  in  all  the  East  which 
could  be  selected  as  likely  to  distinguish  critically  anv  subject  connected  with 
Holy  Scripture.  A  vast  population  was  speedily  brought  together  in  that  place, 
and  thus  there  was  a  great  numerical  display  of  professing  Christians,  and  this 
gave  the  things  connected  with  that  city  a  prepanderance  in  a  certain  sphere 
which  they  could  not  claim  on  any  other  ground.  The  point  which  it  was  incum- 
bent on  Scholz  to  prove,  was,  where  was  the  text  transmitted  thus  pure  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  ?  and  haw  did  Byzantium  obtain  it  ?  otherwise,  encomiums  on  the 
pious  vigilance,  &c  of  the  bishops,  as  fhr  as  that  place  is  concerned,  are  <|uite 
beside  i&  nuu*k.  But  ibr  many  years  the  Constantinopolitan  bishopa  were  ^naiu; 
then,  neither  the  predecessor  nor  the  successor  of  John  Chrysostom  have  been 
considered  very  cmlitable;  and  before  many  years  we  find  Nestorius,  who,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  his  really  holding  the  doctrines  charged  against  him,  was  not 
likely  to  busy  himself  in  caring  for  the  text  of  Scripture ;  and  how  few  of  his 
succewors  were  anything  but  time-serving  adherents  of  the  Eastern  court. 
Whatever  text  was  transmitted  at  Constantinople,  we  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar 
vigilaace,  or  conscientious  exactitude. 

Thus  Scholz's  proof  fails  where  most  wanted.  For  the  earlier 
centuries  he  appeals  to  other  oouatries  for  collateral  proof,  seeking 
to  bring  in  Syria  and  Palestine :  for  the  former  he  appeals  to  the 
later  Sjriac,  and  with  some  reason ;  for  in  many  respects  this  version 
(of  the  sixth  century)  does  follow  Byzantine  readings :  he  also  here 
brings  forward  the  Peshito  —  a  version  which  can  do  him  no  good ; 
for  it  contradicts  the  Byzantine  readings  quite  as  often  as  it  supports 
them.  As  to  Palestine,  he  appeals  to  a  few  MSS.,  written  in 
monasteries  in  that  country  in  the  later  centuries,  which  are  Con* 
stantinopolitan  in  character ;  but  as  they  are  more  recent  than  the 
time  when  it  is  admitted  that  such  readings  were  widely  current, 
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they  afford  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  text  of  that  country  in 
the  three  first  centuries ;  and  that,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  citations  of  Origen  (who  lived  much  in  Palestine)  and  Eusebius^ 
ivas  not  Byzantine. 

Scholz  appeals  strenuously  to  the  expressions  of  reverence  for  the 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers ; 
and  all  these  testimonies  he  appUes  to  support  his  Byzantine  text. 
He  also  brings  forward  the  statements  which  they  make  on  the 
subject  of  rash  correction  and  alteration ;  and  then  arbitrarily  enough 
applies  the  accusations  to  the  Alexandrian  documents  alone.  This 
distinction  demands*  evidence^  and  none  is  adduced.  Also  the  very 
witnesses  whom  he  brings  forward,  as  showing  that  a  pure  text  was 
maintained,  used  one  very  different  from  that  in  favour  of  which  he 
applies  their  words.  Of  this  Irenasus  is  a  notable  example:  the 
IrensBan  text  of  the  second  century  is  a  decisive  witness  against  tlie 
Constantinopolitan  text  of  the  fourth  (in  Scholz's  computation). 
Strangely  enough,  Scholz  supposes  that  Origen  complained  of  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  to  condemn  those  very  MSS.  which  he 
accepted  and  used.  Not  a  few  of  the  fathers  whom  Scholz  cites  as 
witnesses  of  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  supposed  Byzantine  text 
prove  nothing  for  his  cause:  some  give  merely  fEunt  allusions  to 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  rest  show  no  such  adherence 
to  the  supposed  Byzantine  standard  as  would  be  imagined  by  any 
one  who  merely  saw  the  array  of  names  brought  forward.* 

As  specimens  of  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan families,  Scholz  gives  the  following  table  of  readings  from 
the  5th  of  Mark. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN. 

ALEXANDRIAN. 

1.  JtXQov 

JiXOey. 

2.  iit\Q6yri  avrf 

i^eXOovToc  ahrov. 

airlivrriffey 

viriiyTiffty, 

5,  opttn  KQi  iy  rote  fj^yii^avi 

avifuam  Ka\  ky  relc  hp%in,  \ 

6.    klFO 

vwo» 

clTTf 

Xiyti. 

9.  ffoi  oyofia 

oyofia  901% 

inreKplOri  Xiywy 

Xiyei  ahvf,  Sch. 

Xeytiify 

Xiytkty, 

12.  iran-ec  oi  dalfwyeQ 

omitted  (cm,  xaircc  Sch.) 

13.  evOcftfc 

omitted. 

b  'Irfffovt 

omitted. 

14.  olhi 

Koi  ol. 

Tov^  Xoipovc 

airrovc*  Sch. 

ayriyyciKay 

awiiyytiXay.  Sch. 

ilfjXOoy 

^XBoy. 

15.  Kal  ifioTifffiiyoy 

IfiaTitTfiiyoy, 
lfji€aiyoyToc. 

18.  €u€ayTOc 

^  u€T   ahrov 

19.  6ot  'Iiy^oOc 

fi€T*  ahrov  ^, 

kxii.  Sch. 

25.  yvyli  rcc 

yvyfj. 

*  See,  as  to  this,  the  Prolegomena  to  TischendorfsySrs/  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test^  Leipe. 
1841,  p.  XTi.  teq. 
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33.  €«•*  ahr^ 

34.  d  ie 
36.  evOcfrfc 
38.  ipxtrai 

^6ov€oyf  K\aioyraQ 

40.  6le 
airayra^ 
kvaiK%ifL€voy 

41.  xov|ii 


ALBXANDRIA.K. 

ovrn. 

omitted. 

airroc  3c. 
iraJT-ac.  Sch, 
omitted. 


To  this  table  Sch.  has  been  added  to  those  Alexandrian  readings 
which  that  editor  actually  adopted  in  his  text :  it  is  thus  seen  that  in 
seven  places^  and  partly  in  an  eighth^  he  rejected  the  readings  of  the 
family  which  he  upheld,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  chapter  which  he 
had  iiimself  selected  as  exhibiting  the  characteristic  differences. 
These  seven  or  eight  places  are  just  about  a  fourth  part  of  those 
which  he  makes  prominent  in  this  chapter  as  showing  die  charac- 
teristic difference  of  his  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrian  families. 
Others  might  have  chosen  portions  which  would  make  the  variations 
of  the  families  far  more  distinct  and  certain,  and  others  might  not 
have  cHvided  those  in  this  chapter  as  Scholz  has  done ;  but  on  his 
own  showing,  he  is  not  consistent  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Constantinopolitan :  whereas,  the  only  strength  of  his 
system  lay  in  its  supposed  consistency.  Let  it  be  once  admitted  that 
readings  peculiarly  Alexandrian  ought  often  to  take  their  place  in 
the  text,  then  all  the  arguments  advanced,  all  the  evidence  supposed 
to  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  pure  Constantinopolitan  text, 
are  cast  aside ;  and  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question  is  con- 
ceded. For  as  it  was  alleged  that  Alexandrian  admixture  had  so  far 
impaired  the  purity  of  Byzantine  readings,  to  introduce  one  fourth 
part  more  that  is  Alexandrian  (as  Scholz  has  done)  would,  on  such 
principles,  be  an  additional  injury.  Had  tKe  fundamental  principle 
which  his  arguments  sought  to  maintain  been  firmly  grasped,  he 
would  witli  a  bold  hand  have  marshalled  his  witnesses,  and  denied 
that  those  whose  text  he  had  sought  to  prove  corrupt  deserved  a 
voice  in  criticism.  He  would  thus  have  formed  a  text  somewhat  like 
that  of  Mattiiffii,  rejecting  all  but  Byzantine  testimonies ;  though  he 
would  not,  however,  have  done  this  with  the  discourtesy  and  the 
offensive  language  so  painfully  habitual  on  the  part  of  the  Moscow 
professor. 

The  fSeu^t  is,  that  in  application  Scholz  again  and  again  shrunk 
firom  the  results  of  his  own  theory :  he  could  not  altogether  reject 
the  array  of  Alexandrian  evidence,  and  tiius  he  in  places  adopted 
readings  of  far  greater  authority  than  his  system  would  have  allowed. 
And  the  moment  that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  imiform  consent  of  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  which  had 
been  alleged,  it  was  evident  that  Scholz's  statements  required  to  h% 
received  with  large  allowances. 

It  most  be  admitted  that  it  was  in  England  that  Scholz's  system 
nii^witltmore  general  acceptance  than  in  other  countries:  it  waa 
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considered  to  be  a  defence  of  the  received  text  in  its  leading  features^ 
and  this  result  weighed  more  with  many  than  the  arguments  on 
which  it  was  based.  Nor  was  the  system  accepted  merely  by  those 
who  were  little  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  evidence^  for 
some  scholars  received  it  as  true,  though  they  thought  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  author  were  neither  good  nor  satisfactory,*  Apart 
from  the  supposed  value  of  the  results,  the  ground  on  which  the 
Constantinopolitan  presented  a  kind  of  paramount  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Biblical  scholars  was  the  allegation  that  its  text  was  in 
general  uniform,  consistent,  and  well  known ;  and  that  as  this  had 
been  the  case  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  day,  so  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  this  had  been  so  also  in  the  preceding  centuries* 
The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  suffice  to  show  that 
no  Ithuriel's  spear  was  needed  that  by  its  touch  this  theory  might  be 
reduced  to  its  true  form,  and  caused  to  show  its  actual  character ; 
but  ArAo/zAtW^/f  subsequently  groimd  to  powder  the  foundation  on 
which  he  had  reared  his  edifice.  All  depended  on  our  accurate  knotc^ 
ledge  of  the  readings  of  the  mass  of  the  MSS.,  which  were  assumed 
rather  than  proved  to  contain  a  similar  text  He  at  lenglJi  learned 
that  to  inspect  is  not  to  collate,  stating  in  1845  (as  cited  by  Mr. 
Scrivener),  ^^ut  enim  dicam  quod  res  est,  ex  omnibus  qui  collati 
sunt  codices,  soli  illi  Alexandrinus  [A.],  Ephraem  Syri  [C.],  Can- 


above  the  calm  and  mature  judgment  of  Professor  Scholz  .  •  •  as 
to  the  results  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished  for  the  sacred 
text:  there  was  a  time  when  he  held  far  different  language;  when 
he  could  speak  of  his  own  achievements  in  such  terms  as  these :  ^  Om- 
nibus fere,  qui  adhuc  supersunt,  testibus  exploratis,  eorumque  leC" 
tionibus  diliaenter  canquisitis.^  (Pwef.  N.  T.  voL  i.  p.  2.  1829) :  yet 
even  then  nis  own  Prol^omena  would  have  sufficed  to  show  how 
large  allowance  we  must  make  for  the  ardent  temperament  of  the 
writer  .  .  •  .  While  Dr.  Scholz  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
having  opened  to  us  so  many  veins  of  precious  ore,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled  that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  left  the  toil  of  working 
them  to  his  successors.  Of  the  331  documents  he  has  discovered  in 
the  libraries  of  the   East  and  West,  he  has  collated  entire  only 

'  Mr.  Scrirener  said,  **  The  distinction  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Bjzantine  texts  is 
too  broadljr  marked  to  be  controrerted  $  and  no  hypothesis  which  has  yet  been  soggested 
is  80  simple  as  Soholz'a,  or  so  satisfactorily  explains  the  leading  phsNiomena  of  the  case. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  nnwilling  to  commit  myself  to  the  reception  of  all  his  details ;  and 
his  historical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of.  his  system  (Proleg.  K.  T.  cap.  i — it.  ix.)  is 
likely  to  carry  conviction  to  few  who  really  know  what  historical  demonstration  means.** 
(Sopplement  to  the  authorised  rersion,  1845,  p.  20.) 

**....!  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret  that  Scholz*s  edition  should  have  been 
received  in  England  with  a  degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  has  slender  claims,  and 
which  was  never  accorded  to  it  at  home.  I  freely  admit  the  value  of  this  critic's  exertions 
as  a  collator  of  MSS.    I  admire  his  diligence  and  venerate  his  seaL"    (lb.  p.  23.) 

'  This  summary  was  very  defective  even  then ;  and  happily  it  is  far  more  so  now  (1855); 
but  precise  accuracy  is  not  needed  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
ahow  how  fifteen  years  had  moderated  8cholz*s  expressions  with  re^^urd  to  the  general 
^rtaiQty  which  he  poasessed  as  to  the  text  of  MSS. 
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eleven,  in  greater  part  sixteen,  in  a  few  plaee«  or  coraorily  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  while  eighty-one  are  merely  inserted  in  his 
catalogue  without  remark.  Such  a  course  surely  could  do  little 
towards  advancing  a  strict,  accurate,  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  originaL"^  And  on  the  ground  that  the  readings  of  ^ 
Scholz's  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  are  still  insufficiently  known,  Mr. 
Scrivener  noto  considers  that  he  has  ^^  failed  in  his  attempt  to  classify 
the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament."  But  this  conclusion  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  all  that  we  need  consider  as  proved  is,  that  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  MS&  have  their  own  variations,  —  that  they  present  no 
uniform  text;  and  thus  that  the  ground  on  which  a  preference  was 
onc^e  claimed  for  them  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact.  And  a  very 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  MSS.  is  the  collation 
of  about  twenty  copies  of  the  Gospels  by  Mr.  Scrivener ;  for  it  has 
at  once  and  for  ever  disproved  the  alleged  uniformity  of  the  later 
oodice&  And  thus  the  comparative  estimate  of  value  maintained  by 
.Scholz  is  a  mere  mental  illusion,  on  intangible  unity  which  never 
possessed  any  real  existence. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  develope  a  theory  of  recensions  since 
that  of  Scholz ;  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  historical  points,  has  led  scholars  to  see  that  a  precise 
and  defined  system  can  hardly  be  devised  that  shall  really  accord  with 
what  we  know  of  MSS.  versions  and  early  citations.  And  thus, 
when  the  terms  of  Griesbadi's,  Hug's,  or  Scholz's  systems  are  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  MSS.,  it  is  often  done,  not  as  sanctioning  the 
systems  of  those  critics,  but  as  describing  such  documents  as  would 
have  been  placed  under  such  heads :  this  is  often  done  simply  for 
convenience,  just  as  the  astronomer  uses  popular  language  to  describe 
die  real  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without,  by  so 
doing,  intending  to  concede  its  scientific  correctness. 

We  have  seen  how  Scholz  used  the  terms  Alexandrian  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan :  these  names  are  probably  as  good  as  can  be  found  for 
denoting  the  two  general  classes  of  text.  Others  adopt  the  same 
division,  but  with  different  names;  Binck,  for  instances  calls  the 
Alexandrian  Occidental,  and  the  other  Oriental 

The  arrangements  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  do  not  require  to 
be  described  here;  they  rather  belong  to  the  History  of  the  Printed 
Text,  where  they  will  be  considered:  it  is  only  needful  here  to  state 
that  Tischendorf  has  suggested  a  fourfold  division,  —  two  pairs  of 
recensions ;  one  i>air  Egyptian  or  African,  the  other  pair  Asiatic  or 
Byzantine. 

The  earnest  discussion  of  recension  systems  has  not  been  fruitless. 
Even  if  the  result  has  not  been  the  discovery  of  what  was  sought, 
the  actual  advantage  gwied  has  not  been  small.  The  sons  who  dug 
deeply  all  over  the  vineyard  which  their  father  had  bci^ueathed  them, 
did  not  find  the  treasure  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but  the 
increased  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  amply  repaid  them :  so  has  it  been 
in  this  case. 

>  Scrivencr'8  "  Collation,"  Cambridge,  1853.    Introd.  x.  xi. 
'  Lmmbrado  Critica,  1830. 

B  4 
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Not  one  of  the  definitions  has  been  void  of  some  foundation  in 
fact ;  not  one  of  the  alleged  fiimilies,  on  any  system,  is  there  but 
what  has  a  traceable  resemblance  amongst  those  that  have  been 
attributed  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  facts  which  have  been  used 
to  impugn  the  systematic  arrangements  can  be  rightiy  left  out  <^ 
consideration,  and  their  ascertainment  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portjint  results  of  the  inquiry. 

The  issue  of  the  examination  is  parUy  negative  and  partiy  positive^ 
The  former  may  be  first  stated.     We  may  be  satisfied  — 

1st.  That  there  is  no  proof  of  any  recension  of  the  text  ever  having 
formally  taken  place,  or  any  revision  on  an  extensive  scale :  it  is 
evident  that  any  corrections  must  have  been  partial  and  local, 
springing  from  tJie  copyists,  and  not  from  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
critical. 

2nd.  That  no  definite  recension  was  needed  for  the  text  to  have 
assumed  such  a  form  as  that  which  it  presents  in  the  later  documents. 

3rd.  That  it  is  vain  to  establish  the  later  MSS.  as  authoritative 
on  the  ground  of  precise  internal  agreement,  seeing  that  such  uni- 
formity does  not  exist 

4th.  That  the  ffreulatitms  of  text  in  different  MSS.  is  such  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  dejinite  lines  of  classification^  without  admitting 
so  many  exceptions  as  almost  to  destroy  the  application  of  such  a 
system. 

5th.  That,  therefore,  the  object  proposed  in  laying  down  such 
systems  cannot  be  attained  by  this  means,  and  thus  the  evidence  of 
particulair  documents  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  consideration  that 
thev  in  such  testimony  differ  from  their  proper  recension. 

Amongst  the  positive  results  have  been,  that  we  know  — 

1st  The  general  difference  between  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
versions  and  citations,  and  the  copies  of  general  circulation  in  more 
recent  times. 

2nd.  That  this  presents  in  many  respects  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  texts. 

drd.  That  this  classification  must  not  be  understood  as  though 
each  of  the  portions,  so  distributed,  had  not  their  own  points  of 
difference  amongst  themselves. 

4th.  That  thus  various  documents  may  form  what  may  be  termed 
groups,  either  as  to  their  text  throughout,  or  in  particular  books  or 
passages. 

5th.  That  the  more  ancient  MSS.  versions  and  citations  which  we 
possess,  range  themselves  under  what  we  know  from  their  combined 
testimonv  to  be  the  more  ancient  text 

6th.  That  amongst  the  documents  so  allied,  there  are  such  shades 
of  difference,  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  that  the  versions  and 
MSS.  might  be  easily  contemplated  as  ramifying  into  two  sub-classes. 

7th.  That  often  the  identity  of  reading  between  two  or  more 
documents  is  such,  that  when  one  is  known  to  contain  such  a 
variation,  it  may  almost  of  a  certainty  be  found  in  the  others;  so  that 
the  alliance  is  most  close  and  striking;  but  that  in  such  cases 
examination  must  be  made  whether  there  are  such  suflicient  proofs 
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of  their  independence  as  enable  us  to  consider  them  as  corroborative 
of  each  other,  and  not  merely  mechanical  repetitions. 

8th.  That  the  most  ancient  documents  in  general  are  sufficiently 
dissimilar  to  enable  us  to  regard  their  testimony,  when  combined,  as 
positessed  of  a  cumulative  weight. 

The  original  families  of  documents  suggested  by  Bengel  remain, 
after  all  investigations,  the  only  distribution  that  can  rightiy  be 
made :  and  yet  with  how  much  more  of  definite  apprehension  than 
could  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  days  of  that  critic.     The  only  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  modification  of  Bengel's  scheme,  is  the  fact, 
previously  pointed  out  by  Bentiey,  that  the  Greek  MSS.  have  come 
to  us  from  three  channels  of  transmission.     AS\/^t  the  attempt  which 
Wetstein  made  to  depreciate  all  the  codices  which  Bengel  considered 
to  belong  to  his  African  family,  by  charging  them  with  containing  a 
corrupt  text  altered  from  the  I^atm,  the  labours  of  Griesbach  had  a 
great  and  remarksible  value ;  for,  apart  from  all  systems,  the  endea- 
vours which  he  made  to  vindicate  his  Alexandrian  recension  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  that  tiiere  are  monuments  of  an  ancient  text  differing 
in  some  respects  from  those  which  could,  with  any  plausibility,  be 
charged  with  Latinising.     At  tiie  time  when  Griesbach  began  his 
labours,  his  materials  for  the  establishment  of  an  Alexandrian  text, 
as  found  in   MSS.,  were  but  scanty;  there   was,  indeed,   in  the 
Gospels  but  one  very  ancient  MS.  of  that  kind  (tiie  Codex  Ephraeini, 
C),  of  which  a  cc^tion  was  available,  and  that  had  many  defi- 
ciencies, and  was  still  but  partially  known :  and  yet  Griesbach  so 
collected  facts  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  as  distinctly  to 
prove   the   collateral  result,  that  the  text  which  he  called  Alex- 
andrian was  ancientiy  received  and  adopted.     How  strikingly  was 
this  conclusion  confirmed,  when,  a  few  vears  subsequentiy.  Birch's 
collation  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus'saw  the  light;  and  so,  too,  with 
r^ard  to  the  Dublin  Palimpsest  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (Z.S,  and 
other  fragments  of  extreme  antiquity.     But  while  the  coUation  of 
the    Codex  Yaticanus  confirmed  Griesbach*s  established  facts^  he 
might  have  seen  that  it  interfered  with  his  theories  ';  for  in  parts  it 
showed  how  thin  or  imtraceable  is  the  separation  between  Alexan- 
drian and  Western  text.     Taken,  however,  in  its  most  important 
features,  it  is  rarely  that  a  conclusion,  formed  on  such  evidence  as 
could  be  obtained,  is  confirmed  so  decisively  by  that  which  afterwards 
comes  to  light,  as  was  Griesbach's  with  respect  to  his  Alexandrian 
text,  when  looked  at  in  itself  and  not  in  contrast  to  the  Western. 

In  some  respects  the  evidence  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  of  Ghriesbach  stands  higher  now  than  it  did  in  his  day  or  on  his 
system ;  for  now  we  can  regard  them  as  not  distinct  in  themselves, 
but  as  branches  of  the  same  family ;  as  being  alike  witnesses  of  the 
ancient  text,  Avhose  testimony  is  all  the  more  strong  from  its  not 
being  precisely  the  same,  as  if  produced  by  artificial  confederacy. 

If  Western  MSS.  are  now  spoken  of,  or  Western  readings  as  con- 
trasted with  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  Alexandrian,  the  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  to  mean  those  which  were  written  in  the 
West,  or  else  similarly  show  a  peculiar  affinity  to  the  Latin  trans- 
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lationfl.  In  tliis  sense  the  expression  may  be  convenient,  and  it  might 
not  mislead.  Occasionally,  mdeed,  some  such  distinction  is  almost 
necessary ;  for  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  example,  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  may  be  grouped  thus: — A.  B.  C.  together;  and  D.  G.  together' ; 
the  latter  group  cont£dning  a  Western  text.  If,  however,  these 
MSS.  are  looked  at  in  contrast  with  the  mass  of  those  written  in  the 
later  centuries,  so  far  from  their  standing  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  ranked  together,  as  united  witnesses  of  an  ancient  text. 
And  this  must  always  be  noticed,  that  if  documents  are  compared  in 
relation  to  their  diversities  they  may  seem  to  be  much  opposed,  but  if 
in  relation  to  tiieir  similarities  to  each  other,  and  their  diversities  from 
something  else,  the  opposition  previously  noticed  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance. Thus  we  might  set  A.  B.  C.  in  contrast  with  D.  G.,  as  was  done 
by  Griesbadi,  or  we  might  go  one  step  farther,  and  class  A.  C.  together, 
leaving  B.  alone  in  a  place  of  preeminence;  in  either  case  we  sliould 
carry  refinement  of  classification  too  far :  and  investigaticms  of  re- 
cension systems  have  rightly  led  to  this  conclusion. 

We  may  now  say  that  certain  documents  contain  an  imcient  text 
in  a  state  more  or  less  pure,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Byzantine 
MSS.  contain  what  is  &r  more  modem;  and  that  other  copies  supply 
in  a  measure  links  in  what  might  not  unaptly  be  termed  the  gene- 
alogy of  copies. 

The  following  may  give  a  general  noticm  of  the  relation  in  which 
some  of  the  leading  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  stand  to  one  another  with 
regard  to  the  text  which  they  contain. 

yv  B.  Z. 

C.  li.  1,  33.         V 

P.Q.T.R.ILN.IL  A. 

X.  (A).  69.  ^        K  M.  H. 

E.F.G.S.U.V.r.A. 

This  arrangement  does  not  claim  scientific  accuracv ;  but  it  may 
be  of  use  as  exemplifying  the  genealogy  of  the  text,  be  it  observed, 
and  not  of  the  MSS.  themselves :  those  codices  are  placed  together 
which  appear  to  demand  such  an  arrangement,  and  those  which  stand 
below  others  are  such  as  show  still  more  and  more  of  the  intermixture 
of  modernised  readings.  Many  of  the  copies  here  specified  are  un- 
happily mere  fragments:  all  of  those  below  A.  belong  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  fiunily,  those  to  the  left  of  that  codex  to  the  Alexandriaiii. 
In  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  A.  would  require  to  be 
placed  much  higher:  in  the  Gospels  there  is  that  kind  of  admixture 
of  text  in  this  MS.  which  probably  became  frequent  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
became  suddenly  so  great. 

After  the  last  line  in  the  above  table,  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  might 
be  added,  some  as  pure  in  text,  and  others  &r  less  so,  than  those 
placed  lowest  in  this  general  arrangement.     It  may  here  be  noticed 

>  R  is  her«  omitted  as  being  a  transcript  of  D. ;  F.  is  not  specified,  as  it  and  O.  are 
both  copies  (mediate  or  immediate)  of  the  same  MS.,  and  F.  is  in  part  imperfect 
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that  sll  the  veraioiis  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  would,  if  added  to 
this  table,  occupy  places  in  the  mm-Byzantine  part 

Thus  1^  study  of  what  has  been  written  respecting  recensions  is 
of  value,  not  only  as  making  critical  works  intelligible  to  students, 
but  also  as  establishing  facts  which  remain  unshaken  respecting 
documents,  tiieir  affinities,  and  the  texts  which  they  contain. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OH  THE  CHASGB  THAT  GREEK  KAKXISCRIPTS  HATE  BEEN  ALTEBRD  FROM 

THE  LATIN.  —  THE  YELBZIAN  R&AOINGS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  accusation  has  been  laid  against  several 
of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  that  they  have  been  altered  from  the 
Latin;  and,  although  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  matter  of  history, 
it  is  needful  that  it  should  be  explained  in  connection  with  certain 
att^npts  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  conformity  of  the  Greek  text  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

After  the  publication  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament,  he  was 
involved  in  many  conto>versies,  especially  because  of  his  departure 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  the  version  witii  which  his  Greek  text 
was  accompanied;  this  drew  attention  to  the  differences  between  the 
Greek  copies  then  known  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

When  discussions  were  raised  respecting  particular  passages,  the 
opponents  of  Erasmus  appealed  at  times  to  copies  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  sometimes  by  name  to  a  MS.  in  the  Papal  Library, 
the  same  which  we  now  know  as  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  these 
(It  was  trvlj  sdd)  that  passages  were  read  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  die  Vu^te,  which  Erasmus  had  edited  differently.  This  question 
seems  from  Erasmus's  correspondence  to  have  been  much  discussed ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  gather  from  scattered  notices,  there  was  a 
faint  perception  of  the  general  difference  of  tiie  modem  MSS.  from 
the  most  ancient:  the  investigation  was  then  not  carried  farther,  and 
it  had  to  wait  for  two  centuries  before  it  was  rightly  investigated,  and 
another  century  before  the  ascertained  facts  were  used.  Erasmus 
had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  Greek  MSS.  which  agreed  in  reading 
witii  the  Latin  had  been  altered,  so  that  the  accordance  was  factitious; 
and  in  this  category  he  seems  to  have  included  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
itself,  which  he  had  never  seen. 

The  first  intimation  which  Erasmus  gives  on  the  subject  appears 
to  be  in  the  Annotations  to  his  third  edition  in  1522,  where  in 
2  Cor.  chap.  ii.  after  noticing  the  difference  of  reading  between  his 
Greek  copy  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  adds,  ^  Quidam  indicat  in  uno 
quodam  oodice  deprehendi  scripturam  Graecam,  cum  nostra  [Latina 
sc  Vul^ta]  translati^ie  congruentem,  ha  fit)  i\$wv  Xvirrfv  hrl  Xuirrfs 
c)^&,    Hunc  ait  e  Rhodo  missum  R.  P.  Francisco  Cisnerio  [i.  e.  Xi- 
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tnenio]  Card,  quondam  Toletano,  cuju8  equidem  viri  memoris^  cum 
primis  faveo,  quod  ipse  faverit  pietati  bonisque  studiis  omnibus. 
Sed  cum  Ambrosius  nobiscum  faciat,  cum  tot  exemplaria  sufiragentur 
huic  lectioni  quam  indicamus,  fieri  potuit  ut  Rhodiensis  iUe  liber 
fuerit  depravatusy  praraertim  cum  causam  indicaverimus  depravandi, 
fieri  potuit,  ut  ad  Latinorum  codices  fuerit  emendatus,  pnesertim  cum 
sit  Rhodiensis.  Nam  id  fuisse  factum  constat  in  nonnuUis,  ut  post 
concordiam  initam  cum  Ecclesia  Romana,  hac  quoque  in  parte  con- 
cordarent  Porro  codices  ejus  generis  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  amussis 
alba  in  albo  lapide."^ 

Before  the  appearance  of  Erasmus's  fifth  edition  this  question 
seems  to  have  attracted  particular  attention.  Sepulveda  sent  Erasmus 
a  description  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  informing  him  that  it  differed  from 
the  text  which  he  had  edited  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate  in  365  places.^ 
This  was  Nov.  1.  1533;  and  writing  to  him  from  Rome  in  1534., 
after  noticing  some  geographical  corrigenda  in  his  notes  on  Jerome, 
he  turns  to  this  subject :  —  "  Quod  pertinet  ad  librum  Pontificium 
[Codicem  sc  Vaticanum  1209],  Gwecos  codices  Novi  Testament!, 
Graecorum  quorundam  vel  malitia  vel  levitate  fuisse  depravatos,  id 
ipsum  quod  scribis,  fides  esse  debet  indubitata,  quod  in  GrtEcorum  ad 
sanitatem  redeuntium  foedere  inito  cum  Ecclesia  Romana,  cautum 
fuerit  ut  Grseci  codices  ad  Romanam  lectionem  emendarentur;  nam 
quomodo  poterant  clarius  utrique  contestari,  exemplaria  Romana 
lectionem  veram  et  germanam  retinere,  Gr«corum  esse  vitiata  ? 
Nam  quod  ais,  Grsecam  lectionem  e  Graecis  auctoribus  esse  petendum, 
dicerea  aliquid,  si  rationem  Grseci  sermonis  affirmares  a  Grsecis  com- 
modius  quam  a  Latinis  explicari.  At  libros  archetypes,  fundamenta 
nostra  religionis  condnentes,  qui  Grsci  fuerunt  a  suis  auctoribus 
Bcripti,  cur  non  credamus  sanctius,  gravius  et  incorruptius  asservatos 
esse  in  scriniis  ac  in  bibliothecis  Ecclesias  Romanae,  quae  caput  est 
Christianorum,  et  semper  fuit  norma  Catholics  pietatis,  quam  in  Gne- 
cia,  qute  saepe  fuit  hsereticorum  et  levissimorum  hominum  fraud  ibus 
et  motu  rerum  no  varum  agitata:  quod  accidisse  certum  est  in  LXX. 
decreta  Concilii  Nicaeni,  quae  cum  integra  in  scriniis  Ecclesiae  Ro- 
man ae  asservarentur,  tamen  ad  orientem  in  quibusdam  Ecclesiis  at 
hscreticis  incensa  sunt,  in  aliis  ad  minorem  numerum  redacta,  sub- 
latis  videlicet,  quae  ipsorum  conciliis  aut  conatibus  obstitura  videban* 
tur,  ut  Athanasius  et  ceteri  Episcopi  ex  Alexandrina  synodo  in 
epistola  ad  Marcum  Papam  conqueruntur,  a  quo  exemplum  decre- 
torum  ipsorum,  quod  petebant,  receperant.  Adde  quod  libri  tutiores 
ab  injuriis  esse  solent,  et  minus  a  sciolis  scholia  saspe  cum  scripturis 

'  Ensmat  speaks  similarly  on  the  same  passage  in  his  Apologia  ad  Jacobom  Lopidem 
Stunicam ;  and  he  also  there  adds  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  to  his  note  on  1  John  r.  7. 
(which  is  otherwise  substantially  accordant  with  the  annotation  to  his  Greek  Testament). 
After  **  Quanqnam  et  hnnc  sospicor  ad  Latinorum  codices  fuisse  castigatnm**  (speaking  of 
the  Codex  Britannicus),  he  adds,  '*Posteaqaam  enim  Qneci  concordiam  inierunt  eum 
Ecclesia  Romana,  studuerant  et  hac  in  parte  cum  Romanis  consentire.**  Opera,  ix. 
col  353. 

'  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  Erasmuses  works.  Part  of  it,  relating  to  the  Codex 
Vaticanns,  is  cited  by  Blanchini  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  I.  CDXCUL  Neither  does 
Erasmus's  answer  appear,  and  thus  we  can  only  collect  the  general  sense  of  what  he  said 
from  Sepulveda's  reply. 
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confimdeiitibus  vitiari^  ubi  a  paucioriboB  vel  leguntur  velintelliguntur^ 
nisi  forte  hoc  dicis  placuisse  in  foedere,  ut  dictio  Grseca  emenderetur 
ad  LatinaiDy  quod  nee  est  probabile,  praeterquam  in  certo  aliquo 
loco,  et  numquam  factum  fuisse  certum  habeo:  nam  articulum  quam 
citas  ex  aurea  Bulla,  licit  duas  aureas  Bullas  in  libro  Conciliorum  per- 
legerim>  inyeniri  numquam  potui:  quam  igitur  dicas  et  inde  a  nobis 
petenda  sit,  ne  graveris  ad  nos  perscribere,  Yale.  Roma  23  Mail, 
anno  a  Christi  nato  1534."  ^ 

If  this  passage  from  Sepulveda  is  not  very  definite  as  to  what  he 
admits  was  done  or  a^eed  to  be  done  in  the  correction  of  Greek 
MSS.,  it  is  not  surpnsing  that  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
theories,  and  that  Erasmus  imderstood  it  as  supporting  what  had 
been  previously  suggested  by  him.  From  this  arose  the  expression 
FoBdu8  cum  GrtBcis, — a  term  used  to  imply  that  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Florentine  Coimcil  in  1439  was,  that  the  Greeks  who 
were  then  united  to  the  Romish  Church  should  correct  or  alter  their 
copies  of  the  Scripture  to  suit  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  this  Erasmus  applied  the  statement  of  Sepulveda  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  published  in  1535,  in 
which  he  gives  a  more  definite  form  to  his  charge.  He  says  in  one 
of  the  introductory  tracts: — "Hie  obiter  illud  incidit  admonen- 
dum,  esse  Graecorum  quosdam  Novi  Testamenti  codices  ad  Latin- 
omm  exemplaria  emendates.  Id  factum  est  in  fxdere  GrcBcorum 
cum  Romana  Ecdesia:  quod  foedus  testatur  Bulla  qu83  dicitur 
aurea.  Visum  est  enim  et  hoc  ad  firmandam  concordiam  pertinere. 
Et  nos  olim  in  hujusmodi  codices  incidimus,  et  talis  adhuc  di- 
citur adservari  in  Bibliotheca  Pontlficia.  Verum  ex  his  corrigere 
nostros,  est  Lesbiam,  ut  aiunt,  admovere  regulam.  Illud  potius 
spectandum  quid  legerint  veteres  Graeci,  Origenes,  Athanasius, 
Basilius,  Gregorius  Naziimzenus,  Chrysostomus,  Cyrillus  ac  Theo- 
phylactus.  Hoc  eo  visum  est  admonere  quod  jam  nunc  quidam 
jactitant  se  trecenta  loca  notasse  ex  codice  pontificise  bibliothecas, 
in  quibus  ille  consonat  cum  nostra  vulgata  leditione  Latina,  cum 
mea  dissonat."  He  then  refers  to  the  copy  from  the  Vatican  Library 
which  had  been  used  for  the  Complutensian  edition,  which  ^he 
supposes)  might  also  have  been  altered  and  corrected ;  but  still  tnis 
could  not  have  been  done  extensively,  since  in  general  (he  says)  the 
Complutensian  text  agrees  with  his  own  against  the  Vulgate  in 
places  of  discrepancy.  "  Quodsi  nos  urgent  autoritate  Vaticance 
bibliothecas  codex  quem  secutus  est  in  Novo  Testamento  Franciscus 
Cardinalis  quondam  Toletanus,  non  modo  fuit  ejusdem  bibliothecas, 
verum  etiam  a  Leone  X.  missus  est,  ut  hoc  veluti  bonae  fidei  ex- 
emplar imitaretur.  Atqui  is  pene  per  omnia  consentit  cum  mea 
seditione,  dissentiens  ab  eo  quem  nunc  quidam  nobis  objiciunt  majus- 
culis  descriptum  Uteris.  At  illo  enim  dissentiat  oportet,  si  consentit 
cum  vulgata  Latinorum  «ditione.''» 

>  Enwini  Opera,  iii  coL  1768. 

*  **  Capita  Ai^^mneiitonun  contra  morosos  qnofldam  ac  indoctos,"  prefixed  to  Erasmus's 
N.  T.  ed.  1535  O  3.  Terso).  Similarly,  in  the  note  to  Lake  Ti,\,  mthe  tame  edition,  he 
says,  **  Ctt>iicitar  nobis  nnos  codex  e  Bibliotheca  Pontifida  qaasi  nesciamns,  post  Grsdcos 
iu  concordiam  Roroanse  sedis  receptos  et  codice  iUomm  ad  Latinormn  exemplaria  faisse 
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It  appears,  then,  that  Erasmus  had  suggested  that  any  resemblance 
of  Greek  MSS.  to  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  the  rest  had  arisen 
from  alteratioHy  and  that  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Florentine 
Council  in  1439,  and  that  such  alteration  had  been  prescribed  in  the 
Bulla  Aurea ;  tibat  Sepulveda  denied  (righUj)  that  any  such  article 
could  be  found,  deeming  it  most  improbable  that  Greek  copies  should 
have  been  altered  from  the  Latin  (except  in  one  particular  place, 
apparently  1  John  v.  7.) ;  but  that  he  did  allege  that  it  was  under" 
stood  that  the  Greeks  should  correct  their  co^hcs  by  the  Roman  ex- 
emplars, ns  containing  the  true  reading,  the  ^^  Liber  Pontificins" 
(the  Codex  Yaticanus)  being  such  a  copy ;  and  that  as  the  grounds 
of  such  correction  were  that  Ghreck  levity  or  illrdesign  had  injured 
the  text,  exemplars  rarely  used  and  free  from  scholia,  such  as  the 
Boman,  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  suited  for  correcting  others, 
as  being  free  from  such  injuries.  He  seems  not  quite  to  have  under* 
stood  whether  Erasmus  had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Greek  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  Latin,  or  that  a  Roman 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  should  henceforth  be  used  as  authoritative.  The 
former  notion  he  rejects,  the  latter  he  mountains ;  but  Erasmus  uses 
all  that  he  thus  stated  as  strengthening  his  suspicion :  now,  however, 
he  appears  to  throw  the  charge  farther  back  in  point  of  time,  aa  if  it 
liad  been  something  general  in  connection  with  any  reception  of 
Greeks  into  the  Latin  Church. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  discussions  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Latins 
differences  of  reading  were  noticed,  especially  in  Acts  xvi.  7.  where 
the  Latin  copies  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greek  read  to  vvsvfia  ^li^aov^ 
while  the  later  Greek  copies  omit  ^Itfaov :  this  was  de^ooed  of  great 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  tiie  dogma  on  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  were  divided,  whetiier  the  procession  of  tiie  Holy 
Ghost  is  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  And  thus  it  may  have  been 
understood  that  the  reading  of  the  Latins  should  be  followed,  not  as 
imitating  the  Vulgate,  but  as  using  the  authority  of  those  earlier 
Greek  M  SS.  which  in  such  points  are  followed  by  the  Latin  version. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  no  such  general  alteration 
t>ook  place  after  the  Council  of  Florence  (an  attempt  at  union  which 
few  indeed  of  the  Greeks  accepted),  and  that  coincidence  in  reading 
between  Greek  and  Latin  copies  cannot  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  former  were  adapted  to  tjie  latter. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  phrase  Fcedus  eum  Grcecis  acquired 

emendatofl.  Quornm  de  nnmero  multis  argnmentU  coQigo  fuiese  codiccm  illnm  majusculis 
descriptnin.  Nam  si  oos  morct  Pontificue  Bibliothecse  anctoritas,  etiam  is  oodex  qaem 
Komanos  Pon^ex  misit  Frandsco  Card.  Toletano  erat  ejusdem  Bibliol^ecie.''  MichiBelifl 
(Marsh's  translation,  ii  169.)  refers  to  Erasmus's  ybur/A  edition,  1 5S7,  for  this  note ;  his 
translator,  in  a  note,  states  that  the  reference  is  wrone,  bat  without  correcting  it  (p.  642.). 
This  annotation,  as  well  as  what  is  cited  above,  most  have  been  snbseqaent  to  Sepnlveda  a 
letter.  Michaelis's  remarks  here  are  wronglj  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  note  had 
preceded,  and  that  the  expressions  of  Sepulveda  were  taken  from  Erasmus,  and  not  dice 
versa,  Blancbini  (Evan.  Qaadr.  L  CDXCIIL)  refers  to  both  of  Erasmus's  later  editions 
for  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text ;  this  mistake,  like  that  of  Michaclis,  probably  arose 
from  the  annotations  of  one  edition  of  Erasmos  sometimes  accompanying  the  Isxt  of 
another :  hence  it  is  needful  to  examine  the  date  of  each.  The  copy  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition,  now  before  the  writer,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex^  has  the 
annoicUions  appended  which  really  belong  to  \\ie  fourth. 
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a  kind  of  currency,  and  the  suppoeltion  was  often  exp^ssed  that 
there  had  been  some  such  alteration  of  copies.  This  sn^estion 
ought  not  to  have  been  applied  to  ancient  MSS.,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  their  text  had  been  changed;  and  as  to  those  written  sub- 
sequently, tibere  is  hardly  a  trace  of  what  could  be  supposed  to  be 
altered  readings,  unless,  indeed,  as  to  one  or  two  MSo.  *^  in  aliquo 
cerio  loco,"  as  Sepulyeda  expressed  it 

In  the  following  century  the  publication  of  the  Velkziah  Read- 
ings revived  the  whole  diarge  of  Latinising  agunst  Greek  MSS. 
De  la  Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  ms  ^^  Adversaria  Sacra"  (Lyons,  1626) 
chap,  xci.,  inserted  a  coUection  of  various  readings  to  the  Ghreek  New 
Testament,  of  which  he  gave  the  account  that  Mariana,  the  historian 
of  Spain  (also  a  Jesuit,  who  had  died  two  years  previously),  had 
given  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  various  readings 
transcribed  from  one  in  which  Pedro  Faxardo,  A&rquis  of  Yelez, 
had  inserted  them  with  his  own  hand,  having  collated  sixteen  copies, 
e%ht  of  which  were  from  the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  De  la  Cerda 
adds  that  the  copy  was  a  printed  Oreek  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
various  readings  were  all  Greek  and  in  manuscript :  he  gives  them 
(he  says)  as  they  were  written,  only  inserting  in  Latin  what  might 
be  needful  for  purposes  of  explanation.  Mariana  had  also  mentioned 
this  Greek  Testament  of  the  Marquis  of  Yelez,  stating  that  it  came 
into  his  hands  he  did  not  precisely  remember  how  (perhaps  a  copy 
which  had  been  purchasea  without  the  MS.  notes  having  been  at 
the  time  observed).  He  complains  that  the  codices  were  not  stated 
ircmi  which  the  readings  were  taken ;  and  elsewhere  he  describes 
diem  thus :  **  Yix  est  locus,  in  quo  non  consonent  margines  cum 
nostra  editione  Latina.  Yerum  ex  tanta  concordia  rursus  oriebatur 
sospiciOyj^mn  in  aliquem  Gh*secum  codicem  incidisse  ex  eorum  numero,  e^  / 
qnipoit  Concilium  Florentinum  adfidem  Latinorum  multi  sunt  castiffati,  ' 
et  penitus  consentiunt.  Eam  ob  causam  eo  codice  paroe  et  caute 
usi  sumus,  nee  tamen  prorsus  rejecimus."^  De  la  Cerda,  however, 
was  less  cautious,  for  he  subjoins  to  his  chapter  which  contains  these 
readings,  '^Fateor  has  explicationes  inutiles  nescientibus  Grsecd, 
atqui  scientibus  utilissimsB  sunt.  Magno  labore  c(miparatfe  sunt  a 
viro  sapientissimo,  et  emendatus  Greecus  textus  ad  normam  Vulgati 
interpretis.  •  .  •  Porro  multa  sunt  quee  nolui  U'anscribere,  sed 
haec  parvi  momentL"  ^ 

From  De  la  Cerda  these  readings  found  their  way  into  other  col- 
lections of  critical  materials,  and  thus  they  are  inserted  in  Walton's 
Pcdyglott  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Fell  and  Mill,  as  the  readings 
of  sixteen  Grreek  MSS. :  Bengel  also  mentions  them  in  his  Greek 
Testament,  but  he  regarded  them  as  of  no  value. 

The  Yelezian  readings  raised  two  points  of  controversy:  were 
they  Uken  from  Greek  MSS.  at  all?  and,  if  so,  was  it  not  from 
such  as  had  been  idtered  to  suit  the  Latin?  We  have  seen  that 
Mariana  entertained  the  latter  suspicion,  from  the  great  resemblance 

*  **  Pref.  in  SchoL  ad  BeUarmiiL,*'  cited  by  Wetstein  in  hia  Catalogue  of  Codices,  no.  1 1 1. 
N.  Test  Proleg.,  p.  59. 

*  AdTenMuria  Sacra,  p.  144.  col.  2, 
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of  these  readings  (of  which  De  la  Cerda  gives  nearly  nineteen 
hundred)  to  the  Vulgate;  and  when  Ghreek  MSS.  were  more  ex- 
tensively collated^  it  was  certain  that,  unless  thus  altered^  no  such 
Greek  copies  could  be  found*  And  thus,  this  collection  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  a  new  proof  of  the  Fcedus  cum  Greeds. 
Wetstein  gave  many  good  reasons  for  doubting  that  Velez  had  used 
any  Greek  MSS.,  considering  that  he  had  only  employed  Latin 
copies,  and  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  readings  was  his  own  trans- 
lation into  that  tongue.  The  only  seeming  argument  against  Wet- 
stein on  this  point  was,  that  some  of  these  readings  differ  from  our 
copies  of  the  Vulgate.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  1  John  v.  7.  (in  favour  of  which,  sixteen  Ve- 
lezian  MSS.  had  been  cited  on  the  ground  of  the  collator's  silence), 
entered  into  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  question;  and  the 
result  was  this,  —  "That  the  Velezian  readings  were  taken  im- 
mediately, neither  from  Greek,  nor  even  from  Latin  manuscripts, 
but  from  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published  at 
Paris  in  1540 ;  that  the  object  which  the  Marquis  of  Velez  had  in 
view,  in  framing  this  collection  of  readings,  wns  to  support,  not  the 
Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in  particular, 
wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stephens's  Greek  Testament, 
printed  in  1550;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  translated  into  Greek 
the  readings  of  the  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except 
where  Stephens's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings 
which  he  wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to 
translate."^  Each  point  thus  stated  is  proved  by  the  most  elaborate 
analysis,  and  the  most  convincing  arguments;  so  tiiat  now  the 
once  famous  Velezian  readings  are  known  for  what  they  are  worth, 
an  attempt  to  supply  materials  for  corrupting  the  Greek  text  so  aa 
to  adapt  it  to  the  Vulgate  version.  Whether  the  story  about  "  six- 
teen MSS.,  eight  of  which  were  from  the  Library  of  the  Escurial,*' 
was  a  fabrication  of  Velez,  or  whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  Mariana 
(who  had  stated  it  prior  to  De  la  Cerda)  is  uncertain :  it  mat/  have 
originated  in  some  confusion  from  sixteen  codices  having  been  cited 
by  Robert  Stephens,  half  of  which  were  from  the  French  Roval  Li- 
brary ;  and  this  enumeration,  may,  by  tiie  fraud  of  Velez  or  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Mariana,  have  been  transferred  to  Spain.  Many 
of  these  readings  at  once  show  that  they  could  not  have  originated 
with  Greek  scribes.  Had  tiiere  been  a  Foedus  cum  Grsecis,  many 
Latinising  readings  would  of  necessity  have  been  found  in  MSS. 

The  Babbebini  beadings  were  another  collection,  aeainst  which 
a  charge  of  Latinising  was  also  brought.  They  received  tiieir  name 
simply  from  the  copy  in  which  tiiey  were  inserted  having  been  added 
to  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome,  and  not  from  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  place  to  which  the  MSS.  themselves  belonged.  This  col^ 
lection  of  readings  was  there  examined  by  Isaac  Vossius  about  the 
year  1642 ;  and  in  1673,  it  was  printed  at  tiie  end  of  a  Catena  on 
St.  Mark,  edited  by  Possinus,  a  Jesuit.     The  account  given  of  the 

>  Lettei'8  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  p.  253.  Leipzig,  1795, 
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readings  was  this,  that  they  had  been  selected  by  John  Matthew 
CaryophUus,  a  learned  Greek,  of  Crete  (afterwards  made  by  the 
Pope  Archbishop  of  Iconium  in  partibus,  who  died  in  1635),  out  of 
ten  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  eight  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  four 
of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  readings  thus  selected  mostly  seemed 
to  &your  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  chc^e  of  firaud  was  raised :  it  was 
thought  by  some,  that  it  was  an  imposture  of  Caryophilus,  and  that 
it  miffht  haye  been  completed  by  Possinus,  who  edited  it,  with  a  full 
kno^ed^e  of  its  real  character.  However,  this  charge  was  entirely 
repelled  by  Birch,  who  found  at  Rome,  in  the  archives  of  the  Va- 
tican library,  the  memorial  of  Caryophilus  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  in 
which  he  requests  permission  to  collate  six  MSS.  from  that  library, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  was  one.*  His  intention  was 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  based  on  this  collation 
of  MSS. ;  in  which,  if  even  one  of  his  copies  contained  a  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Vulgate,  that  would  be  preferred  to  the  ex« 
elusion  of  all  the  rest  His  intention,  therefore,  was  not  to  invent 
readings  in  the  Greek  text  like  Velez,  but  to  select  from  what  ac- 
tually existed.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  the  death  of  Paul  V.,  the 
design  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban 
VIIL,  and  thus  the  preparations  of  Caryophilus  mssed  into  the 
library  of  the  family  of  the  latter  pontiff.  If  Caryophilus  be 
thought  to  have  acted  very  uncritically  in  his  mode  of  selecting 
readings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  yet  there  was  no  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  edited  on  what  could  be  called  critical  prin- 
ciples.' Very  many  of  the  long-suspected  Barberini  readings  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus :  in  his  selection  of 
MSS.  for  collation,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Caryophilus  acted  with 
great  discrimination. 

It  was  long  known  that  Codices  Gr^co-Latini  contain  a 
peculiar  text;  and  thus  the  readings  of  such  MSS.  as  the  Codex 
Bez»  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the 
Epistles,  were  observed  on  examination  to  accord  with  the  Latin  in 
many  places,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  MSS.  in  general.  Hence 
they  were  regarded  as  rather  suspicious ;  and  at  length  the  charge 
was  definitely  made,  that  they  contain  a  Greek  text  written  by  Latin 
scribes,  and  altered  to  suit  ^e  Latin  with  which  they  are  accom- 

r*ed.  This  appeared  not  a  little  plausible,  and  it  was  so  enforced 
Wetstein  as  to  be  received  and  believed  by  many  scholars, 
^ntley,  however,  with  a  deeper  apprehension  and  more  accurate 
critical  perception,  had  valued  such  manuscripts  very  highly ;  for 
be  saw  in  them  (as  others  have  done,  who  have  at  length  appre- 

*  See  Birch's  edition  of  the  OospeU  with  varions  readings,  p.  xxxvi  (Hami»»  1788), 
or  his  Yarie  Lectiones  m  Evangelia  Froleg.,  p.  xItI 

*  It  is  well  known  that  in  modem  days  an  edition  of  the  Greek  N.  Test,  has  been 
edited  on  principles  eren  less  critical  than  those  of  Carjophilna.  In  this  modem  edition 
any  Greek  reading  of  any  Greek  MS.  is  followed  in  the  text  that  accords  with  the  modem 
Clementine  Latin  Ynlgate  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  would  have  been  a 
whoUj  difimnt  mode  of  procedure,  if  the  most  ancient  and  best  attested  Latin  text  had 
htea  first  taken,  and  th^incrairy  had  been  then  made  as  to  what  Greek  copies  accord  with 
such  a  Latin  text :  andUns  would  have  pretty  nearly  ascertained  the  Greek  text  which 
Wft4  employed  by  Jerome. 
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ciated  the  Biblical  labours   of  that  illustrions  scholar)  good  and 
intelligible  witnesses  to  the  text  of  the  early  centuries.     On  this 

Eoint  Wetstein  hardly  went  fiirther  than  some  who  had  preceded 
im ;  Bengel,  for  instance,  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  Codices 
Grseco-Latini,  as  though  their  text  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
trust  But  Wetstein  went  one  step  further ;  for  he  was  not  content 
with  the  opinion,  which  he  held  in  common  with  others,  that  the 
MSS.  of  this  dass  had  been  conformed  to  the  Latin  by  which  they 
were  accompanied,  but  b^ween  the  first  publicaticm  of  his  Prole- 
gomena, in  1730,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Ghreek  Testament  itself, 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  had  so  dianged  his  critical 
opinions  as  to  accuse  all  the  more  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  that  agree  with  them  in  the  character  of  their 
text,  with  alteration  from  the  Latin:  and  not  only  were  Greek 
MSS.  made  obnoxious  to  this  charge,  but  even  ancient  versioTu  of 
various  ages  and  countries  were  also  supposed  to  have  been  affected 
by  Latin  influence.  Here,  too,  the  learning  and  the  labours  of 
Wetstein  caused  his  theory  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  vast  mass  of  materials  which  his  Greek  Testament 
presented  before  them.  But  the  extent  to  which  Wetstein  carried 
his  Latinising  theory,  led,  not  only  to  the  rejection  of  what  he  had 
added  to  the  charges  previously  made,  but  also  to  such  an  examin- 
ation of  the  accusation  in  its  original  form  as  caused  competent 
judges  to  conclude  that  even  that  was  a  mistake. 

For  if  all  the  ancient  authorities,  MSS.,  versions,  and  &thers  (in 
the  citations  which  they  give),  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Latin,  it  places  that  version  (or  versions)  in  the  centre  of  the  critical 
system,  all  the  other  documents  of  the  most  ancient  class  revolving 
around  it :  and  to  carry  out  this  theory,  ns  many  things  and  as  com- 
plicated must  be  added  as  were  required  by  the  astronomical  scheme 
which  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  our  sun  and  planets.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  adaptation  to  the  Latin  be  not  assumed,  then 
that  and  the  other  ancient  versions  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  are 
seen  to  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  does  not  require  the 
assumption  of  any  factitious  alteration.  It  is  only  needful  in  that 
0  ise  to  admit  that  the  combined  force  of  those  ancient  testimonies 

E roves  that  their  resemblance  springs  from  the  Greek  text  having 
een  so  far  the  same  as  this  identity  extends ;  and  that  the  Latin 
version,  so  far  from  having  originated  a  peculiar  class  of  readings,  is 
simply  one  of  the  witnesses  to  their  existence  —  an  existence  which 
is  equally  proved  by  Greek  MSS.  themselves. 

Wetstein's  theories  were  combated  by  Sender,  who,  in  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  treatises  of  Wetstein  subjoined  to  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, added  notes  of  his  own  to  the  remarks  of  Wetstein  and  of  others 
from  whom  extracts  were  given  in  the  same  volume.^  Had  it  been 
admitted  to  be  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  we  might  assume  that 
the  more  ancient  portions  of  evidence  must  be  rejected  because  of 
the  sti^a  of  accordance  with  the  Latin  with  which  they  had  been 
branded,  inquiry  and  examination  would  have  beeikliopeless ;  for^  if  by 

'  J.  J.  Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  Crisin,  ^c.  Novi  Testamenti  .  .  .  UlsstraTlt  J.  S.  Scmler. 
^«1•B,  1766  (vid.  pp.  179.  191.,  &c.> 
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iliese  means  we  ahouM  \)e  led  in  one  particular  direction,  the  barrier 
of  pn^ibition  would  be  found  previously  placed  so  as  to  hinder  our 
Btqps.  Sender,  whaterer  may  be  said  of  his  opinions  or  theories,  was 
not  one  who  would  take  facts  for  granted  irrespective  of  evidence;  and 
thus  his  extensive  examination  (^  the  characteristics  of  MSS.,  wd  of 
the  various  readinn  which  had  been  collected  by  others,  led  him  to 
form  a  dedded  and  independent  judgment  He  thus  vindicated  the 
ancient  documents  which  Wetstein  has  so  sweepingly  condemned, 
and  he  modified  the  chai^^  against  even  the  Codices  Graeoo-Latini 
which  others  had  vituperated  before  Wetstein.  S€»nler  was  followed 
by  Griesbach,  who  extensively  showed  that  the  accusations  in  gene- 
ral were,  to  say  the  least,  void  of  proof;  aod  afterwards  Woide ' 
elab<»Btely  demonstrated  that,  so  far  &om  the  charge  being  fair  that 
Grreek  MSS.  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  were  altered  from 
that  version,  the  reverse  was  the  simple  fact ;  for  in  those  MSS.  the 
Latin  text  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which  it  accompanies,  so  as  to 
desert  (in  general)  the  known  Latin  versions,  and  to  sacrifice  even 
the  Latin  idiom  to  a  kind  of  superstitious  literaiity.  Such  is  the 
diaraeter  of  ihe  Codex  Bezao,  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Codex  Cla- 
romontauus,  and  especially  so  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  (£.)  of  the 
Acts, — three  MSS.  which  had  been  especially  condemned  for 
LaHnisioff.  If  the  Greek  text  of  such  documents  were  alone  con- 
sidered, Uie  resemblance  in  many  passages  to  the  old  Latin  copies  is 
such  as  to  surest  the  suspicion  of  this  alteration ;  but  if  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  of  the  same  MS.  are  examined  together ^  the  result  at 
which  Woide  arrived  is  manifestly  true ;  and  thus  the  whole  ground- 
work of  the  accusation  falls  away.  Woide's  object  was  to  de^nd  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  firom  the  attacks  of  Wetstein ;  but  he  took  the 
charge  of  LatimMtng  higher  up,  and  thus  was  able  to  apply  the 
result  i  fortiori  to  that  Codex.  So  convincingly  satisfactory  was 
the  examination  of  Woide,  that  Michadis,  who  had  for  many  years 
joined  in  the  charge  against  the  Codices  Grseco-Latini,  in  re-ex- 
amining the  whole  subject  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  arguments 
adduced  in  their  fiivour  were  such  as  carried  conviction.  And  thus 
in  unprejudiced  minds  the  ancient  MSS.  were  held  in  higher  value 
than  before  the  attack  of  Wetstein ;  for  it  was  now  seen  that  the 
Codices  Gneco-Latini  had  been  condemned  in  part  from  their  tchoU 
character  not  having  been  known. 

No  conclusion  can  be  deemed  of  more  certainty  in  criticism  than 
this,  that  we  know  of  no  ancient  Grreek  MS.  in  which  general  or 
systematic  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  can  be  traced.  If  in  single 
passages  it  seems  as  if  the  Latin  scribe  had  the  sense  or  construction 
of  his  own  version  in  his  mind,  and  gave  the  Greek  a  slight  colouring 
In  acecMrdance  therewith,  every  such  supposed  place  must  oe  examined 
by  itself;  and  if  this  should  be  proved  to  be  correct,  it  must  not  be 
inade  the  basis  of  general  accusation  such  as  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
disproved,  but  it  would  only  belong  to  the  causes  of  transcriptural 
error  to  which  a  copyist  is  obnoxious  when  writing  a  foreign  language. 

In  those  passages  in  which  the  Complutensian  editors  or  Erasmus 

I  In  bia  preface  to  the  fac-fimile  editioR  of  the  Codex  AlexMidriniia.  * 
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actually  did  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate,  thus  obtruding  on  the  Greek 
text  words  or  sentences  which  have  still  a  place  m  the  common 
copies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  acted  with  the  smallest  dis- 
honesty of  purpose ;  they  simply  supplied  from  the  Latin  something 
which  they  believed  to  be  defective  in  the  Greek  copies  before 
them.  Just  such  ought  to  be  our  judgment  if  we  do  think  that  we 
find  traces  in  Greek  copies  of  the  influence  of  any  particular  version 
(Latin  is  not  very  likely  to  have  affected  any  MSS.  written  in  the 
£!ast) :  copyists  might  be  as  guilty  of  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  aa 
those  of  the  first  editors.  If  indeed  there  was  an  understood  article 
of  compact  between  the  Romish  Church  and  some  of  the  Greeks  in 
1439,  which  has  been  called  the  Fcedus  cum  Grcscis,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain  any  Latinising  (if  such  diould  be  proved)  in 
very  recent  copies :  or,  indeed,  if  the  unhappy  Greeks  who  sought 
refuge  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  Western  Europe 
supposed  that  such  a  compact  had  been  made,  it  might  have  beea 
enough  to  lead  them  to  please  the  Latins  by  slighdy  bringing  any 
transcripts  which  they  then  made  into  conformity  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  may  account  for  the  character  of  text,  found  in  a 
few  of  the  most  recent  MSS.^  in  which  (in  general)  the  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  stand  side  by  side :  the  investigation  of  this  point  is  of 
no  real  importance  in  textual  criticism,  because  such  copies  could 
hardly,  on  any  system^  come  into  consideration. 

The  charge  of  Latinising  was  all  along  maintained  by  Matthssi, 
though  his  followers  in  general  have  tacitly  let  it  drop ;  from  time  to 
time  it  is  revived,  but  not  in  what  could  be  called  a  systematic  form, 
and  it  is  more  frequently  asserted  as  a  fact  than  formally  presented 
with  supposed  proofs.  When  it  is  brought  against  particular  passages, 
the  subject  admits  of  discussion ;  but  as  to  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  documents  which  accord  with  them  in  reading,  it  must  be 
held  that  the  contrary  is  not  a  questionable  (pinion  but  a  demon- 
Btoted  fact^ 


CHAP.  X. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   TEXT  OF  THE  QREEK    NEW  TESTAMENT,   AS 

PRINTED,   TO  THE   TIME  OF   BKNOEL. 

In  this  place  it  is  intended  to  notice  the  primary  editions  of  the 
sacred  text ;  those  which  followed  them,  which  had  either  some  im- 

'  Sach  as  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  (29S  in  the  Vatican),  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  centory 
containing  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (na  200  of  St.  Paufs  Epistles,  162  in  Uie  Acts  and 
Cath.  Epp.,  in  Scholz's  list).  In  this  MS.  the  Greek  issnbjoined  to  the  Latin,  from  whicJi 
its  Greek  text  seems  here  and  there  to  have  been  altered. 

'  A  late  theory  of  Latinising  is  that  brought  forward  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
Jiflj  1851  (Na  CXCL),  pp.  31 — 34.  The  writer  asserts  thii  as  a /act,  and  accounts  for 
St  **  in  the  intercourse  ^ich  took  place  between  some  of  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  during  the  time  of  the  Arian  troubles.**  Tl^ 
question  is  thus  stated,  and  the  examples  bj  which  the  endeavour  was  made  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  and  illustrate  the  Uieorj,  are  ftilly  discussed  in  Dr.  Tregelles*s  "Ac- 
count of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its  Revision  oa 
Critical  Principles.*'    Bagster  and  Sons,  1854,  pp.  197—203. 
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portance  lA  criticism  or  eke  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  text 
in  common  use ;  the  common  text  itself;  and  then  the  critical  editions 
published  by  various  scholars  who  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
materials  for  criticism  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  them- 
selves or  by  others.^ 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  published  in  print 
at  all^  was  that  containing  the  songs  of  Mary  and  Zacharias  (the 
Magn\ficat  and  Benedictus),  Luke  i.  42 — 56.,  68 — 80.,  which  were  J^^^*^^  ^ 
subjoined  to  a  Grreek  Psiuter  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  \\%6.j£f^^,  ^^Jr. 
The  next  part  was  the  first  six  chapters  of  St  John's  Gospel,  pub-;^^;^,^//, 
lished  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1504 :  the  &rst  fourteen  verses 
of  the  same  Gospel  (and  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  the        / 
whole  book)  were  published  at  Tubingen  in  151^.    These  appear  to  jz/a.^i^^i^- 
have  been  the  only  impressions  of  separate  portions  of  the  Greek  ^^^Lc^  /ST 
New  Testament,  before  the  completion  of  the  two  editions,  each  of  ^^t^*4^  5 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  first   To  that  of  Erasmus  ^  <,^,^^ 
will  be  here  given  the  precedence  of  description,  since  it  was  the  /p  ""^^^ 
first  that  was  v^tuaHij  published ;  the  first  therefore,  practically,  for    '"^         ' 
Greek  readera.  JEr,^,  ^z  ^. 

Fboben,  the  celebrated  printer  and  publisher  of  Basle,  knowing  ^Jt^^A^U* 
that  Ebasmus  had  paid  attention  to  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Tes-  ^,*X?^  «^ 
tament,  applied  to  that  scholar  to  undertake  an  edition  to  be  imme-  ^jj.^^.^^  ^ 
diately  put  in  hand  at  his  office.     Before  this  Erasmus  had  made    >^^  ^  r 
some  preparations  with  regard  to  a  revised  Latin  translation  and  J^  li 
annotations,  so  that  when  the  proposition  was  sent  to  him  (April  17.  '^^S*^^ 
1515),  he  was  ready  to  leave  England  and  go  to  Basle  and  commence  ^^  / . 
the  work.   On  Sept  1 1.  the  printing  could  not  have  been  Qommenced,   ^32.* 
for  it  was  stiQ  imdetermined  whemer  the  Latin  translation  should 
be  joined  to  the  Greek  in  a  parallel  column,  or  form  a  separate 
volume.     By  the  beginning  of  March  1516  the  whole  volume,  in- 
dading  the  annotations  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  was 
complete ;  in  less,  in  fact,  than  six  months  from  the  time  that  the 
first  sheet  was  bqgun.     And  now  for  the  first  time  could  scholars 
who  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  then  recent  invention  of  printing 
find  its  advantage  as  to  the  text  of  the  inspired  Scripture  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  tongue:  the  appearance  of  this  edition 
seemed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  Beformation. 

The  MSS.  which  Erasmus  used  were  such  as  he  found  at  Basle : 
he  had,  indeed,  expected  that  Froben  would  have  had  the  Greek 
copy  ready  for  him,  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  took  a  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  of  little  value,  and,  after  adapting  its  text  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  correct,  he  put  it  into  the  printer's  hands.  In  making 
this  preparation,  he  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  the  revised  Latin 

>  The  Bnbject  commenced  in  this  chapter  b  treated  in  detail,  in  "  An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its  Revision  on  Critical  Prin- 
ciples, bj  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.  D.**  To  this  reference  will  be  made,  as  **  Account  of  Printed 
Text,"  for  points  to  which  brief  allusion  only  is  practicable  in  a  general  treatise  like  the 
present.  An  ou^e  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  *'  A  Prospectus  of  a  Critical  Edition  of 
the  Or^k  New  Testament,  now  in  preparation,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Printed 
Text."  This  thori  hutory  is  subjoined  to  **  The  Book  of  Revelation  translated  from  th« 
Ancient  Greek  Text,  by  a  P.  Tregelles."    London,  Bagstcrs,  1849, 
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translation  which  he  had  abready  prepared  in  England  and  Brabant ; 
it  served  to  remind  him  of  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen  in  those  countries :  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  was  misled  from 
that  very  cause ;  for  he  supposed  that  he  had  MS.  authority  for  words 
&c.  which  he  had  left  uncorrected  in  his  Latin  translation.  The  copies 
at  Basle  which  he  used  were  really  modem,  and  of  but  small  value : 
he  passed  by  almost  without  notice  one  of  far  higher  character  (1  of 
Wetstein's  notation),  mistrusting  it  from  the  difference  of  its  text 
from  the  other  copies  which  he  had  seen.  Though  oversights  and 
marks  of  haste  are  sufficiently  visible  in  this  edition,  the  wonder 
really  is  that  it  was  executed  as  well  as  was  the  case ;  for  Ikasmus 
was  also  occupied  in  editing  for  Froben  the  works  of  Jerome.  In 
the  Apocalypse  he  had  but  one  MS.  (belonging  to  Beu<3hlifi,  new 
lost) ;  it  was  defective  at  the  end,  and  a  commentary  was  intermixed 
with  the  text:  he  separated  the  words  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  aid 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  supplied  the  last  six  verses  by  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  In  this  manner  there  are  still  words  in  tiie  common 
editions  which  owe  their  origin  wholly  to  Erasmus. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  narrate  the  attacks  made  on  Erasmnie  in 
consequence  of  his  new  Latin  version,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
innovation :  his  Greek  text  also  received  its  share  of  vituperation, 
especially  because  of  the  non-insertion  of  the  text  1  John  v.  7.  This 
led,  even  in  those  early  days,  almost  before  the  dawn  df  what  could 
be  called  criticism,  to  an  extensive  examination  of  Greek  MSS.,  to 
know  if  any  contained  the  passage  in  question.  The  principal  op- 
ponents of  Erasmus  were  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Stunica,  a  man  of  much  greater  learning,  one  of  the 
Complutensian  editors.^ 

In  1518  Erasmus's  first  edition  was  used  at  Venice  as  ihat  from 
which  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  taken,  to  aoeom* 
pany  the  Aldine  LXX. 

Erasmus's  own  second  edition  appeared  in  March  1519:  in  it  he 
made  many  corrections ;  though,  as  he  says,  the  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  dmng  all  that  he  could  have  wished.'  He  was 
absent  from  Basle  himsehf;  and  the  attention  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  devolved  therefore  upon  others :  the  alterations  from  the  first 
edition  were  (according  to  Mill) /(ner  hundred. 

There  must  have  been  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Ghreek  New 
Testament,  since  we  know  that  the  first  two  editions  of  Erasmus 
amounted  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  coj^es;  and  in  six  years 
they  were  all  sold  (besides  those  which  might  have  been  circidated 
of  the  Aldine  edition),  for  in  1522  Erasmus  had  to  get  out  his  third 
edition.  In  this  he  inserted  the  text  1  John  v.  7«,  not  ns  b^ng 
satisfied  of  its  genuineness,  but  because  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  this  if  a  Greek  MS.  were  found  that  contained  it ;  and  one 
having  been  brought  forward,  he  kept  to  his  engagement  The  MS. 
itself  (Codex  Montfcnrtianus^  now  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  is  ex- 

>  See  as  to  the  attacks  of  Lee  and  Stunica,  "  Ace  of  Pr.  Text,"  pp.  SI,  SS. 
•  Ace  of  Pr.  Text,  pp.  24,  25. 
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iiemdj  modem,  and  the  inflnence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  unques- 
tionable in  this  passage :  the  whole  of  the  history  of  die  Epistles  in 
this  MS.  is  extremely  suspicious.  In  this  third  edition  Erasmus 
availed  himself  of  the  tacit  corrections  of  his  errata,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  reprint.  Soon  after  this  edition 
appeared,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  rescued  from  the  un- 
worthy obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  for  some  years  consigned ;  and 
thus  Erasmus  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  the  further  revision 
of  his  text  in  his  fourth  edition,  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  his  own 
MS.  authority  had  been  so  lender.  In  the  last  six  verses,  however, 
he  dad  not  introduce  the  needed  corrections  owing  to  a  curious 
mistake :  before  he  saw  the  Aldine  text,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Bade  to  restcnre  the  passage  in  question  from  that  edition ;  and  he 
se^ns  to  have  taken  fc»r  granted  that  what  was  needful  had  been  suf- 
ficiently done. 

This  fourth  edition  iq>peared  in  1527 :  its  appearance  differs  from 
all  the  others,  in  having  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  his  own 
version  which  accompanies  the  Greek  Text» 

In  1535,  the  year  preceding  his  death,  his  fifth  edition  was  pub- 
lished :  the  text  is  almost  identical  witli  that  of  the  fourth ;  that 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  Erasmian  text;  in  fact,  the  text 
whidi,  as  to  its  essential  features,  is  the  basis  of  that  still  in  com- 
mon use.^ 

Thb  Complutensian  Edition,  though  not  published  till  after 
the  first  of  those  undertaken  by  Erasmus,  was  printed  more  than  two 
years  previously.  The  date  whidi  it  bears  is  Jan.  10.  1514.  As 
early  as  the  year  1502  Cardinal  Ximenes  began  his  preparations  for 
that  Polyglott  Bible  which  takes  its  designation  of  Complutensian 
from  Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  AlcaUl  in  Spain,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  principal  editor  of  the  part 
containing  the  New  Testament  was  James  Lopez  de  Stunica.  The 
Old  Testament  was  not  prints  till  afterwards,  as  we  learn  both  from 
tlie  date,  July  10.  1517,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  from 
the  dedication  of  the  work  to  Leo  X.  by  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

Ximenes  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott, executed  under  his  direction  and  at  his  expence :  but  it  was 
still  unpublished  when  he  died,  on  Nov.  8.  1517,  aged  81.  In  1520 
Leo  X.  sent  his  executors  an  authorisation  for  its  publication ;  but 
that  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year  1522. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  MSS.  which  the  Complutensian 
editors  used,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
can  those  employed  by  Erasmus :  we  can,  however,  estimate  them 
on  internal  grounds  from  the  character  of  the  text  which  the  editors 
produced.  Bishop  Marsh  rightly  says,  "  Whenever  modem  Greek 
MSS.  —  MSS.  written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  —  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  from  the 
quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fathers,  in  such  characteristic  readings 

'  See  "  AcG.  of  Pr.  Text,**  p.  28^  as  to  Erasmus's  value  for  ancient  tcstimonj  as  the 
critical  basis  for  a  genuine  text. 
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the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost  invariably  agrees  with 
the  modern  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  MSS."  ^ 

But  though  a  correct  judgment  might  thus  be  formed,  it  was  long 
wished  that  the  MSS.  diemselyes  might  be  examined ;  since,  when 
the  text  1  John  v.  7.  was  under  discussion,  appeals  were  sometimes 
made  to  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  con- 
taining it.  The  statement  of  the  editors  was  that  thej  had  received 
Greek  MSS.  from  the  papal  library  for  their  edition;  and  this  had 
also  led  to  the  hasty  assumption  that  the  Codex  Yaticanus  must  have 
been  specially  intended.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  first  thought  this ; 
but  when  Sepulveda  sent  him  (in  1533)  a  list  q£  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  places  in  which  the  Vatican  MS.  accords  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  opposition  to  his  Grreek  text,  he  saw  that  that  MS.  could 
not  be  the  basis  of  the  Complutensian  edition,  because  in  such 
respects  its  general  character  strongly  resembled  his  own  text ;  and 
thus  being  better  informed  respecting  tlie  Codex  Yaticanus,  he  sup- 
posed, very  reasonably,  that  it  was  some  other  copy  in  the  pon- 
tifical library  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  editors. 

The  notion  was  at  one  time  widely  propagated,  through  its 
having  been  adopted  by  Mill,  that  the  Complutensian  text  really 
represents  that  of  the  Vatican  MS. :  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  what  Erasmus  learned  would  have  prevented  this 
opinion  from  being  adopted.  Wetstein,  in  opposing  it,  went  too  far ; 
for  he  cast  discremt  on  the  distinct  statement  of  the  editors  that  they 
had  MSS.  from  the  papal  library,  sent  by  Leo  X.,  and  that  they 
had  followed  them.  Now,  as  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  popedom 
was  about  ten  months  only  before  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
volume,  it  was  argued  that  the  time  would  not  admit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  MSS.  being  sent  from  Kome  by  lliat  Pope.*  Bishop  Marsh 
repeated  and  enforced  this  argument.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  volumes  of  this  Polyglott  containing  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  printing  would  be  more  difficult,  were 
executed  with  greater  expedition  than  the  New,  and  yet  they  were 
all  completed  (with  the  Apparatus)  by  July  10.  1517, — five  volumes 
in  three  years  and  a  half:  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  render  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  should  have  taken 
longer  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  volumes.  But  the  doubt 
was  thrown  out  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  MSS.  which 
the  editors  had  used  still  existed  at  Alcaic 

There,  then,  they  were  vainly  sought  in  1784  by  the  Danish 
Professor  Moldenhawer ;  and  the  account  which  was  given  him  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  was  believed  through  Europe  for  about  sixty 
years.  At  first,  when  he  found  no  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  university  library,  he  thought  they  were  concealed  from  him 

>  **  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,**  p.  96. 

'  Wetstein  says  that  Leo  was  elected  Feb.  28.  1513,  and  crowned  April  11.  (this  state- 
ment has  been  followed  in  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p.  7.  note,  only  March  is  acci- 
dentally substitated  for  April):  Bishop  Marsh  says  that  he  was  elected  March  11.;  and 
Cardinal  Bembo  (see  his  Epistohe)  plainly  recognises  the  latter  as  the  officially  notified 
date  of  the  election.  It  makes  a  difference  of  bot  a  few  days ;  and  at  all  events  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  was  Pope  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1513. 
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*t>ut  of  a  motive  of  'Buspicion ;  but  on  making  farther  and  more 
pressing  inquiries  he  was  told  that  about  the  year  1749  they  had 
been  sold  to  a  rocket-maker  by  an  illiterate  librarian^  as  lueless  parch'- 
mentSy  to  make  room  for  some  new  books.  Thus  it  was  believed  that 
the  editors  had  followed  MSS.  in  Spain  and  not  any  sent  from 
Some,  and  that  inquiry  about  them  was  altogether  vain« 

In  1821  Sir  John  Bowring  cast  some  doubt  on  the  story  of  this 
deetruction,  but  he  did  not  investigate  the  subject  deeply,  nor 
■explain  how  it  had  ori^nated :  and  it  was  some  years  before  much 
attention  was  paid  to  his  statement.  The  late  Dr.  James  Thomson, 
however,  since  made  careful  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  that,  so  far 
from  the  library  having  been  imder  the  care  of  a  stupid  or  reckless 
Jibrarian  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  destruction,  it  was  under  the 
fiuperintendence  of  a  learned  man,  who  was  at  the  pains  of  causing 
the  MSS.  to  be  rebound.  All  the  MSS.  which  were  formerly 
known  as  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  which  are  described 
in  the  catalcmie  made  in  1745,  are  still  in  being,  and  are  now  with 
the  rest  of  wat  library  at  Madrid,  ^ey  comprise  almost  all  the 
MS.  materials  used  in  the  Complutensian  JPolyglott,  except  that  the 
Greek  New  Testament  is  found  in  none  of  them.  (Nor  yet  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.)^  The  catalogue  shows  that  such  MSS. 
did  not  belong  to  Cardinal  Ximenes's  collection.  And  thus  when 
Moldenhawer  was  importunate  in  his  inquiry  for  Grreek  MSS.  which 
the  library  had  never  contained,  an  explanation  was  given  him 
which,  at  least,  silenced  him.  Now  a  sale  to  a  rocket-maker  had 
taken  place  about  the  date  specified,  at  the  time  when  the  MSS. 
were  carefully  rebound,  —  but  of  what?  of  course  not  of  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  of  '^  useless  parchments  "  in  reality ; 
the  old  folded  paper  and  vellum  covers  of  the  books.  Some  confused 
remembrance  of  this  evidently  led  to  the  story  told  to  Moldenhawer 
— a  story  which  the  catalogue  would  have  at  once  refuted,  and  which 
is  rather  lame  in  itself;  for  it  would  be,  at  least,  remarkable  if  the 
•onfy  class  of  MSS.  thus  disposed  of  were  the  very  one  which  was 
thus  carefully  sought  for.  Tychsen,  Moldenhawer's  companion,  on 
whose  assurance  J^chaelis  gave  currency  to  the  narration,  was  rather 
prone  to  adopt  theories  so  incredible  that  they  hardly  could  bear 
discussion. 

And  thus  there  is  now  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
account  given  by  the  editors  themselves,  that  their  Greek  MSS. 
were  sait  from  the  Vatican,  and  thither,  no  doubt,  they  were 
returned  after  they  had  been  used.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
4hat  they  can  be  identified.  Though  the  erudition  of  Stunica  and 
his  companions  was  not  great,  yet  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
followed  their  MSS.  without  intentional  departure,  except,  indeed, 
where  they  thought  that  they  were  defective :  the  Latin  was  highly 

*  Dr.  James  Thomson's  inrestigations  were  commanicated  to  the  Biblical  Reriew  for 
March,  1847.  His  statement  was  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  catalogue  made 
by  Don  Jos^  Gnttierrez,  the  librarian  at  Madrid.  Dr.  J.  Thomson's  letter  and  the  cata- 
logue were  soon  transferred  to  the  pages  of  one  or  more  periodicals :  they  are  also  in- 
smed  in  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  Appendix  to  Section  L,  p.  12.  seq. 
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valued  by  them  as  the  translation  of  the  church,  and  in  taking 
1.  John  y.  7.  from  the  Latin,  they  did  it  (as  Stunica  expressly  says) 
^n  the  ground  that  the  Greek  text  was  corrupted,  but  that  the 
Latin  contained  the  very  truth.  Their  value  for  the  Latin  in  con- 
trast to  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture  is  shown  by  the  comparison 
which  they  make  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  central 
column  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX«,  to  Christ  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  the  synagogue  of  unbelieving  Jews  and  the 
schismatical  Qreek  Church.  ¥f  o  person  possessed  of  the  least  in- 
formation respecting  MSS.  can  now  all^e  1h%  authority  of  die  Com- 
plutensian  edition  as  a  proof  of  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses 
having  existed  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

The  types  employed  in  this  edition  are  pecufiar,  aad  the  accen- 
tuation, too,  is  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere;  an  acute  accent 
being  employed  to  mark  the  tane^yttable,  irrespective  of  the  ordimuy 
mode.  A  letter  of  reference  connects  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
verbally  together ;  and  when  there  is  anything  in  the  one,  to  which 
there  is  noming  in  the  other  to  correspond,  peculiar  marks  are  used 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.     The  editors  have  not  in  such  cases  in 

feneral  supplied  the  Greek  by  making  a  new  rendering  from  the 
iatin,  as  Erasmus  sometimes  did.  In  such  passives  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  common  text  had  been  benefited  by  correction 
from  the  Complutensian,  instead  of  simply  following  the  Erasmian. 

These  two  primary  editions  are,  then,  the  sources  from  which  have 
I»oceeded  what  we  still  find  in  common  circulation.  We  have  seen 
that  the  actual  MSS.  of  the  Complutensian  editors  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  although  their  character  can ;  and  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, as  the  text  of  AlcalA  had  only  occasional  influence  in  the 
subsequent  editions.  The  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus  are,  however,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  well  known. 

Erasmus  employed  for  his  first  edition  a  Basle  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  (2.  of  Wetstein's  notation  )r  of  very  little  value,  but  which 
received  nis  editorial  corrections  before  it  was  put  into  the  compo- 
sitors' hands.'  A  MS.  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  supplied  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  (designated  also  2.  in  that  part  of  the  New 
Testament).  With  these  he  was  able  to  compm^  the  Basle  MS.  1., 
which  contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  in  the  Gospels  one  of  the  best  codices  in  existence :  Eras- 
mus, however,  undervalued  it  greatly.  Besides  this,  he  had  also  the 
use  of  the  Basle  MS.  4.  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  Apoca^ 
Ivpse  (as  has  been  already  stated)  was  dependent  wholly  on 
Keuchlm's  defective  MS.  A  MS.  of  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact  was  also  employed  as  a  critical  aid. 

In  his  second  edition,  besides  corrections  from  the  MSS.  already 
specified,  which  had  been  used  far  too  hastily,  he  employed  one  now 
at  Vienna,  the  Codex  Corsendoncensis  (3.)  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament except  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  also  more  extensively  cited 
the  authority  of  Grreek  Fathers,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of 

'  See  Eichborn  f  Kinleitang,  v.  263. 
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Nazianziim.  Besides  llie  use  of  the  Codex  MontfortiaDus  in  the 
passage  1  John  t.  7.  in  the  third  edition,  and  of  the  Complutensian 
text  for  the  emendation  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  fowrtk^  the  few 
MSS.  ahready  mentioned  were  all  the  general  grounds  on  which 
Erasmus  relied  in  his  text.  Some  aid  seems  to  have  been  obtained 
firom  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.  in  the  Gospels),  a  MS.  containing 
all  the  books  of  the  "New  Testament,  and  which  Erasmus  might 
perhaps  have  consulted  when  writing  some  part  of  his  annotations 
m  England.  This  MS.  and  that  at  Basle  numbered  1.,  though  but 
litde  employed  or  rdied  on  by  Erasmus,  were  decidedly  the  best  of 
dK»e  which  he  used,  and  had  he  known  their  real  value,  ihe  com- 
mon text,  which  emanated  almost  entirdy  firom  that  of  Erasmus, 
would  have  been  far  better  than  it  is,  and  would  have  afforded  a  far 
simpler  basis  for  critical  emendation.  But  as  it  is,  the  text  in 
common  use  resolves  itself  substantially  into  the  authority  of  these 
few  MSS.;  and  after  the  Erasmian  text  had  established  itself  in 
common  circulation  (for  the  Complutensian  was  but  rarely  reprinted) 
it  was  long  before  any  real  attention  was  paid  to  MS.  acdhorities. 

In  1534  Colimeus  published  an  edition  at  Paris,  whidi  was,  in  part 
at  least,  based  on  MSS.  newly  consulted ;  it  was  printed  witii  more 
accuracy  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  it  does  not  f^pear  to 
have  at  all  influenced  the  subsequent  editioiu. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  c^brated  Parisian  printer,  was  the  next 
who  became  prominent  as  a  New  Testament  editor :  he  had  already 
paid  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  1546 
luid  1549  he  published  two  beautiful  smaU  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  text  was  blended  £rom  the  Complu- 
tensian and  Erasmian.  These  were  followed  by  his  third  edition  in 
folio,  in  1550,  in  which  the  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
fifUi  edition  of  Erasmus.  In  the  margin  of  this  Gredc  Testament 
various  reading  were  given  from  the  Complutensian  text,  and  from 
fifteen  Greek  MSS.,  distinguished  by  Greek  numerals  from  a  to  ir » 
which  have  been  called  Stephens's  sixteen  codices :  in  general  each 
of  the  MSS.  only  contains  some  particular  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Hie  leadings  were  selected  by  Henry  Stephens,  the 
editor's  son,  on  no  very  particular  principle  apparently,  and  with  but 
Ettle  exactitude.  It  was  sitpposed  that  Stephens  had  wholly  fol- 
lowed MS.  authority ;  but  no  one  who  had  seen  the  book  oti^ht  to 
have  made  sndi  a  mistake,  for  he  often  cites  a// his  codices  as  opposed 
to  the  reading  in  his  text. 

Many  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Henry  Stephens  have  been  identified : 
this  was  deemed  to  be  important  because  in  the  text  1  John  v.  7. 
Robert  Stephens  placed  his  mark  of  reference  as  if  seven  MSS. 
omitted  the  words  ip  r^  odpav^merely*  That  this  is  a  misplacement 
of  the  reference  (such  as  is  also  found  elsewhere)  could  hiurdly  have 
been  doubted,  ana  this  became  a  matter  of  certainty  when  the  in- 
vestigations of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  others  who  had  preceded  him, 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  certain  known  MSS.  with  those  cited 
in  this  place. 

In  1551  Robert  Stephens  published  his  fourth  edition  at  Geneva: 
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the  text  follows  that  of  the  third,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  how, 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  divided  into  the  verses  which  he  had  a  little 
while  before  devised.  In  this  amall  portable  volume,  besides  the 
Greek  text,  there  were  given  two  Latin  versions,  that  of  Erasmus, 
and  the  Vulgate. 

And  now  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  became  so  stereo- 
typed in  men's  minds,  that  it  was  long  before  any  intentional 
departure  from  the  Stephanie  readings  were  introduced  except  in 
most  trifling  points. 

Theodore  Beza  was  the  next  whose  name  has  been  familiarly  con- 
nected with  editing  the  Greek  New  Testament.  He  had  formed  a 
new  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  in  1565  the  original,  his 
own  version,  and  the  Vulgate  with  annotations,  were  conibined  in 
0  an  edition  published  at  Geneva.  His  second  edition  appeared  in 
^-i^<^  1576.  the  third  in  1582,  the  fourth  in  1588-9,  and  the  fifth  in  1598. 
He  possessed  two  ancient  MSS.  himself,  the  Codex  BezsB  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles:  readings  taken  from  these  are  sometimes  mentioned  in 
his  notes.  He  also  had  the  collations  of  Henry  Stephens,  containing 
more  than  had  been  published  in  the  margin  of  the  folio  of  1550. 
Of  these  materials,  however,  he  made  but  little  use;  textual  criticism 
was  certainly  not  his  forte :  his  text  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the 
Stephanie,  with  slight  variations,  however,  in  the  different  editions. 

In  1624  the  Elzevirs,  printers  at  Leyden,  published  the  first  of 
their  small  and  convenient  editions.  Of  the  second  of  these  in 
1633,  they  said  in  the  Preface,  ^^  Textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ai  t^mnt^v # 
receptum^  and  from  this  sort  of  boast  sprang  the  expression  "  Textus 
receptus."  Who  the  editor  employed  by  the  printers  may  have 
been,  is  wholly  imknown:  the  text  fluctuates  between  ^t  of 
Stephens  and  that  of  Beza,  occasionally  (perhaps  from  mere  acci- 
dent^ differing  from  both. 

Tne  Elzevirs  reprinted  their  Greek  Testament  several  times ;  the 
edition  of  1633  has,  however,  the  character  of  being  the  best  and 
most  correct. 

The  Elzevir  text  is  that  which  on  the  continent  was  professedly 
used  and  followed  tiU  of  late  years ;  almost  all  (probably  a/A  such 
editions,  however,  vary  frova  the  Elzevir  by  the  introduction  of 
Stephanie  readings ;  so  that  the  expression  ^^  text  in  common  use  " 
must  not  be  restricted  to  either  the  Elzevir  or  the  Stephanie  text. 

Stephens's  was  adopted  for  insertion  by  Bishop  Walton  in  his 
Polyglott  in  1657  ;  and  as  Mill  in  1707  followed  Walton  in  adopting 
the  same  text  without  intentional  change,  it  acquired  a  standing  in 
this  country  which  it  still  retains  bv  a  kind  of  traditional  right. 

The  collection  of  critical  materials  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
began  in  this  country :  the  first  of  any  importance  which  appeared 
was  that  which  was  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glott ;  in  which  work  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  were 
placed  below  the  text  itself.  A  principal  part  of  this  critical  tq)- 
paratus  consisted  of  a  collation  of  sixteen  MSS.  made  by  Archbishop 
Usher.     Li  the  next  year  Curcellseus  published,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
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Greek  New  Testament  with  various  readings;  but  this  was  non* 
critical ;  for  the  authorities  were  not  given,  and  conjectures  were  in-^ 
termixed  with  what  had  been  drawn  from  MSS.  As  some  of  these 
conjectures  were  theological  and  such  as  touched  vital  points,  their 
appearance  had  an  unhappy  effect,  for  it  caused  criticism  (with  which 
such  conjecture  was  thus  confounded)  to  be  deprecated  as  dangerous^ 
And  Walton's  Polyglott  was  attacked  in  a  manner  which  now  is 
almost  inconceivable.^ 

To  show  ^e  real  amount  of  variation  produced  by  the  various 
readings  collected  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  Dr.  John  Fell,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  published  in  1675  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with 
the  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  may  be  called  the  pre- 
cursor of  critically  prepared  editions.  It  was  several  times  reprinted, 
and  it  evidently  aided  in  diffusing  more  just  notions  on  the  subject. 
But  Dr.  Fell  rendered  a  far  higher  service  to  sacred  criticism  by 
the  patronage  which  he  afforded  to  the  commencement  of  the  critical 
labours  of  Dr.  John  Mill. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Mill  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1707,  after 
preparatory  labours  of  thirty  years.  This  critic  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  collect  materials  from  MSS.,  versions,  and  patristic 
citations  which  mi^ht  be  avidlable  for  the  establishment  of  a  purer 
text.  All  that  had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  was  employed 
by  him,  and  very  much  more  was  for  the  first  time  added.  When 
Bishop  Fell  saw  his  earlier  collections,  he  encouraged  and  aided  him 
in  his  undertaking;  and  before  his  death,  in  1686,  he  was  at  the 
charge  of  having  part  of  the  text  printed,  as  far  as  Matt.  xxiv.  The 
want  of  pecuniary  means  then  hindered  Mill;  but,  perhaps,  the 
delays  were  an  advantage  to  sacred  criticism  rather  than  the  contrary, 
becMse  thus  fresh  materials  were  brought  to  light,  and  Mill  himself 

'  If  an  J  one  should  think  that  Walton's  mly  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  entitled  The  Con$iderator 
€OHaideredj  is,  in  tone,  manner,  or  style,  soch  as  was  uncalled  fur,  or  that  he  treated  his 
opponent  with  want  of  courtesy  in  not  naming  him  in  the  reply,  let  him  read  Owen's 
attack, — let  him  see  how  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  treat  a  subject  with  which  he  was 
not  acquainted,  and  how  he  made  his  own  ignorance  the  ground  of  the  most  injnrioas 
charges  against  Walton  and  his  coadjutors.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  weakness  of  a 
man  like  Owen,  when  leading  the  ground  on  which  he  was  strong  for  that  in  which  he 
had  no  guide  hut  his  own  intense  prejudices.  If  the  language  of  Walton,  in  his  personal 
▼indica^on,  is  strong,  at  least  he  did  not  bring  forward  groundless  accusations.  Walton 
and  his  coadjutors  undertook  the  Polyglott  as  a  useful  occupation  of  ^eir  **  unwilling 
leisure,"  being  silenced  as  ministers,  and  being  forbidden  by  the  Republican  government 
from  using  the  sendees  of  the  Church  of  England.  Little  did  Owen  and  those  who  were 
acting  wiu  him  in  attacking  Walton  on  party  grounds,  suppose  that  in  a  few  months  they 
would  be  impatiently  suffering  firom  restraints,  which  tome  had  deemed  quite  right  to 
impose  on  Episcopalians.  Toleration  was,  indeed,  but  little  understood  by  any  dominant 
party.  The  excluded  knew  how  to  complain,  but  it  was  not  till  this  country  had  passed 
through  the  sad  and  evil  days  of  Charles  If.,  that  those  who  had  once  suffered  learned 
to  abMin  fh>m  persecuting  when  they  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  with  some  the  feishion 
to  bepraise  the  Commonwealth  as  a  time  of  peculiar  absence  of  persecution :  with  how  little 
truth  the  annals  of  all  sects,  except  that  then  dominant,  amply  tell  In  fact  the  restored 
goTcmment  of  Charles  U.  (which  knew  full  well  how  to  persecute  nonconformists  at 
home)  had  to  put  forth  its  power  to  make  nonconformists  in  New  England  leave  off  the 
practice  of  putting  to  death,  on  religions  grounds  solefy,  other  nonconformists  who  differed 
from  theuL  This  tone  of  feeling  explmns  how  Dr.  John  Owen  could  write  his  Qm- 
siderathns  on  the  Biblia  PoMotta,  and  unless  this  is  remembered  the  manner  of  the  con* 
trover^  is  almost  inexplicable. 
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had  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  both  his  principles  and  their 
application.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Prolegomena  which  were  pre- 
pared after  the  work  was  printed.  Mill  often  corrected  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  notes ;  and  he  was  in  this  manner  able 
to  show  his  judgment  with  regard  to  readii^s,  though  he  had  not 
attempted  to  form  a  text;  (Stephens's  third  edition  was  that  which  he 
followed  without  intentional  variation).  Had  he  formed  a  text,  it 
would  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  himself,  since  his  judgment 
was  far  more  matured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  than  the  former. 
Mill  only  just  lived  to  see  his  work  published ;  he  died  one  fortnight 
afterwards,  June  23. 1707.  Mill's  edition  was  reprinted  in  1710,  by  ' 
Kiister,  at  Kotterdam,  who  inserted  Mill's  addenda  in  the  places  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  made  some  additions  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Whitby  attecked  the  memory  and  labours  of  Mill  in  a  mannar 
which  showed  that  he  thought  that  criticism  is  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend,  of  revealed  truth :  he  affirmed  that  the  common  text  might 
every  where  be  defended,  and  he  even  made  the  noble  candour  of 
Mill,  in  owning  when  his  judgment  had  changed,  a  matter  of  in- 
vective. In  all  this  it  is  certain  that  Whitby  did  but  express  the 
feeling  which  was  rife  in  many  minds,  the  feeling  which  Bishop 
Fell  had  sought  to  allay,  but  which  again  and  agiun  shows  itself  on 
the  part  of  those  who  prefer  tradition  to  evidence.  It  was  said  that 
Holy  Scripture  was  in  peril — that  collecting  critical  materials  was 
tampering  with  its  text ;  and  thus  a  stigma  was  sought  to  be  attached 
to  the  names  and  the  labours  of  those  who  toiled  with  conscientious 
honesty,  seeking  to  serve  God  in  serving  his  Church  at  large.  How 
ready  the  enemies  of  revelation  were  to  use  the  weapons  put  into 
their  hands  by  its  professed  friends,  was  shown  in  the  infidel  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Collins  in  1713,  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of 
Whitby. » 

But  there  were  some  who  valued  the  labours  of  Mill,  and  who 
were  glad  to  use  them,  even  though  it  might  be  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  And  in  this,  too,  the  lead  was  taken  in  this  country: 
between  the  years.  1709  and  1719,  Dr.  Edwabd  Wells  published, 
at  Oxford,  a  Greek  Testament  with  an  English  translation  and  notes. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  embody  results  of  criticism,  and  to  make 
the  materials  collected  of  practical  service,  not  to  the  learned  alone, 
but  even  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

But  England  was  not  alone  in  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  criti- 
cism: a  Greek  Testament  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1711  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  wer&  exhibited  in  a 
very  convenient  form ;  but,  as  if  to  render  them  of  no  avail,  the 
editor  prefixed  certain  canons  by  which  he  sought  to  cast  suspicion 
on  almost  every  piece  of  evidence  which  opposes  the  common  text. 

In  reverting  to  England,  the  next  fact  of  importance  was  the 
proposed  edition  of  Bentley,— an  edition,  indeed,  the  execution  of 
which  was  frustrated,  but  which  has  an  importance  in  its  bearing  on 

*  As  to  CoUins's  attack,  and  the  answer  of  Bentley  (ander  the  name  of  Fhilele«tfa«nii 
Lipsiensis)  see  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  48 — 67. 
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the  ftpprefaension  and  use  of  cridcal  facts.  For  many  years  Bentley 
had  been  familiar  with  all  that  was  accessible  relative  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  his  friendship  for  Mill  gare  his 
mind  aa  especial  interest  in  such  studies.^  Circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  attacks  of  Whitby  and  Collins  led  to  the  subject  being 
definitely  before  Bentley,  and  in  1716  he  unfolded  his  plan  in  two 
letters  to  Archbishop  Wake ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  put  forth  a  pros- 
pectusjmd  specimen.  In  examining  MSS.  he  discovered  that  collators 
had  then  commonly  neglected  to  notice  the  order  of  words  and  other 
minut«  particulars;  and  thus  in  going  carefully  through  some  of  the 
more  ancient  copies,  he  found  that  when  these  pomts  were  duly 
observed,  the  agreement  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  remarkable; 
and  further,  that  when  the  common  Latin  text  is  found  to  vary  from 
the  earliest  MSS.,  then  such  ancient  copies  often  gave  the  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  Greek,  which  was  not  found  in  the  Clementine 
edition.  Thus  he  believed  that  by  a  mutual  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Latin  and  Greek  copies,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  former  into 
preci^y  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome,  and  the  latter 
into  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  in  the  exemplar  of  Origen,  by 
which  he  supposed  that  Jerome  had  reformed  the  Latin  previously 
current.  This  was,  however,  a  hasty  conclusion;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  Bentley  over-estimated  the  resemblance  of  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.  As  subsidiaries  he  would  have  used  the  citations  of 
early  fathers,  when  critically  examined^  and  the  other  ancient  versions 
which  have  been  transmitted.  To  carry  out  this  design  Bentley  was 
at  great  pains  in  collecting  the  readings  of  MSS.,  Greek  and  Latin: 
amongst  others  he  procured  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  In  the 
proposed  text  all  was  to  be  based  on  evidence  and  not  on  critical  con- 
jecture: it  was  needful  for  Bentley  to  specify  this ;  because,  as  was 
well  known,  he  had  shown  a  fondness  for  conjectural  innovation  in 
some  classical  authors  without  necessity  of  any  kind.^ 

The  enemies  that  Bentley  had  made,  and  the  contests  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  led  to  opposition  to  his  projected  work:  it  was  reviewed 
and  refuted  as  to  its  principles  before  it  was  prepared;  and  the  many 
were  taught  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  publication.  And  thus  it 
was  delayed;  other  occupations  filled  up  Bentley 's  time,  and  the 
work  never  appeared:  ms  collections  have  only  been  of  use  as 
material  for  others,  and  his  principles  were  a  kind  of  literary  legacy 
waiting  long  for  any  who  should  be  competent  to  understand  them, 
and  possessed  of  the  ability  to  carry  them  oul  Had  Beniley's  text 
actually  appeared  it  would  certainly  have  excited  controversies:  but 
its  value  would  have  been  great, — for  it  would  have  been  a  testimony 

•  Sec  as  to  Bcntlej's  carijr  attendon  to  N.  T.  criticism,  *•  Account  of  Printed  Text,** 
pu  45^  and  for  an  ample  description  of  his  proposed  edition,  see  from  p.  57.  to  6S. 

*  Bentiej's  Horace  must  not  be  considered  in  this  respect  a  fair  specimen  of  what  he 
was  as  a  critic.  In  some  cases  his  conjectoral  amendments  were  based  on  a  wonderful 
apprehension  of  what  an  author  miut  have  written,  and  how  a  copyist  mutt  have 
blondered.  Origen's  treatise  vcpl  t^x^r  was  printed  from  the  only  then  known  MS.,  now  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  fientley  communicated  to  De  la  Rue  many  critical  emeudsr 
tions ;  and  when,  amongst  the  Colbert  MSS.,  the  latter  part  of  this  treatise  was  discovered, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  it  confirmed  Bentley*s  conjectures. 
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against  the  traditional  text  which  bo  n^any  were  upholding  '^as  if  (to 
use  Bentley's  phrase)  the  compositor  had  been  an  angeL" 

If  the  maintainers  of  orthodox  truth  refuse  to  use  criticism^  the 
opposers  of  revelation  are  sure  to  employ  it  as  if  it  could  suit  their 
purposes;  and  this  was  soon  shown  to  be  the  case  in  this  country; 
for  in  1729,  Daniel  Mace  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  an  English  translation,  in  which  he  acted  quite  arbitrarily 
as  to  the  text,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  reckless  irreverence  in  hi^notes: 
he  was  often  able  to  use  remarks  in  Mill's  Prolegomena,  as  if  they 
sanctioned  his  proceedings;  and  the  mode  of  argument  used  by  those 
who  condemned  every  orthodox  person  who  denied  that  1  John  v.  7. 
could  be  Scripture,  as  not  supported  by  MSS.  or  ancient  versions, 
also  afl'orded  him  a  handle.  Such  were  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
mode  in  which  well-meaning  men  in  this  country  had  acted  from  the 
time  that  scholars,  from  Archbishop  Usher  onward,  had  laboured  in 
collecting  critical  materials.  In  1732,  Mace  was  answered  by  Dr. 
T wells,  in  a  work  which  seems  to  have  met  with  approval — a  fact 
which  speaks  loudly  as  to  the  tone  which  was  then  popular  on  cri- 
tical subjects.  That  the  defence  of  God's  Word  m  this  country 
should  have  been  left  in  hands  so  incompetent  is  a  thought  truly 
humiliating.  It  shows  that  all  the  ground  guned  by  Mil^  and  the 
direction  of  true  progress  indicated  by  Bentley,  had  been  in  vain. 
From  the  time  of  these  discussions  and  of  Bentley's  proposed  but 
fi-ustrated  edition,  we  must  look  away  from  England,  the  region  in 
which  Biblical  Criticism  had  at  the  first  been  so  Umtered,  to  find  those 
who  carried  forward  what  our  countrymen  had  begun. 


CHAP.  XI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PRINTED  TEXT  FROU  BENGEL  ONWARD. 

In  1734  the  Greek  Testament  of  Bengel  was  pub^shed ;  it  contained 
a  partially  revised  text ;  for  his  plan  was  to  give  the  best  readings 
which  in  his  judgment  had  been  found  in  any  preceding  edition :  m 
the  book  of  Revelation,  however,  he  went  further,  and  corrected  the 
text  itself.^  After  Beogel  had  made  some  advance  in  the  collection 
of  materiab,  he  issued  his  ''  Prodromus  "  in  1725,  in  which  he  gave 
a  general  notion  of  what  his  edition  was  intended  to  be :  he  seems 
then  to  have  thought  that  it  would  have  appeared  speedily,  not  con- 
templating apparently  a  nine  years'  delay ;  but  he  was  not  the  first, 
nor  yet  the  last.  New  Testament  editor  who  has  found  that  to  complete 
such  a  work  for  the  press,  with  conscientious  care  as  to  every  point, 
is  a  longer  operation  than  it  seemed  when  in  prospect.  Besides  the 
text  which  Bengel  gave,  he  subjoined  the  readings  which  he  thought 

1  Bcngers  preparations  and  earlier  studies  are  detailed  in  **  Account  of  FHnted  Text," 
p.  69,  &c. 
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to  rest  on  good  authority.  But  the  Apparatus  criticus^  at  the  end  of 
his  volume,  was  the  place  in  which  readings  with  the  evidence  for 
and  against  them  were  given,  together  with  his  own  critical  judgment. 
These  readings  were  selected  from  those  of  Mill,  and  from  those  which 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  They  were  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  principles  of  criticism,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
MSS.  (as  stated  above  ^  on  Systems  of  Recension)  was  indicated,  and 
also  certidn  critical  grounds  of  judgment  laid  down ;  the  principal 
being,  Proclivi  scriptioni  prcBstat  ardua.  Hence  Bengel  went  more 
deeply  into  his  apprehension  of  evidence  than  is  done  by  those  who 
are  specially  pleased  with  that  which  appears  easy  and  free  irom  all 
obscurity.  Few  rules  are  of  wider  application  than  this,  in  places  in 
which  there  is  a  real  conflict  of  evidence :  to  apply  a  rule  or  a  supposed 
principle,  except  in  such  cases,  would  be  something  like  the  intro- 
duction of  mere  conjecture.  Bengel  was  a  man  whose  personal 
godliness  was  well  known,  his  orthodoxy  of  belief  was  unquestioned, 
and  yet  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  as  if  to  defend  its  true  text  was  the  same  as  to  attack  it.  Thus 
pious  men  assailed  him  in  ignorance,  and  so  also  did  those  to  whom 
his  piety  was  offensive.  He  was  thus  engaged  in  painful  and 
wearisome  controversies,  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  labours  were  appreciated  bv  others.  His  text  was  several  times 
reprinted ;  and  after  his  death  (which  took  place  in  1752)  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Apparatus  criticus,  which  he  had  continued  to  improve 
and  extend,  appeared  under  the  care  of  Philip  David  Burk,  in  1763 :  *^**^.  :i<yiX'* 
it  is  to  this  edition  that  reference  should  be  made  by  those  who  wish  «fi^ 
to  know  what  the  matured  principles  of  Bengel  were. 

In  1751-2  appeared  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Wetstein,  a 
work  which  went  far  beyond  all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  quantity 
of  critical  materials  amassed  by  that  laborious  editor.  His  pre- 
parations had  commenced  nearly  forty  years  before*:  for  some  time 
he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Bentley  as  a  collator,  and  from  that 
time  he  had  continued  to  examine  the  MSS.  with  which  he  met  in  his 
native  city  of  Basle  and  elsewhere.  He  had  relatives  who  were 
publishers  at  Amsterdam,  and  they  desired  that  some  profitable  use 
should  be  made  of  the  readings,  &c.  which  he  had  collected ;  and  this 
led  him  to  extend  his  studies,  and  also  to  prepare  Prolegomena,  which 
were  published  anonymously  in  1730.  Twenty-one  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  appeared.  Hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  arising  mostly  from  theological  contro- 
versies ;  in  fact,  even  on  his  own  showing,  he  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  opposing  the  proper  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  charging 
those  who  held  this  primary  doctrine,  as  it  is  commonly  maintained 
amongst  Christians,  with  being  Sabellians  or  something  else  just  as 
little  in  accordance  with  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  was  assailed  by  Wetstein  stiU  more  openly.'     These  con- 

•  •'Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  73. 

'  Some  who  have  formed  their  judgment  of  Wetstein  solely  from  his  critical  notes  to  the 
New  Testament  hare  thought  that  he  was  unjustly  attacked.     It  is  certain,  howercr, 
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troversies  had  another  injurious  effect  beddes  the  deh^y  of  his  edition ; 
for  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  rejected  the  critical  principles  which  he 
had  maintained  in  the  first  impression  of  his  Prolegomena ;  and  thus 
he  had  adopted  that  systematic  opposition  to  all  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  which  has  been  mentioned  in  discussing  tiie  charge  of 
Latinising.  The  great  value  of  Wetstein's  edition  is  in  the  new  mate- 
rials which  it  presented  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been  previously 
obtained.  He  also  so  arranged  the  MSS.  in  his  lists  for  purposes  of 
reference,  tiiat  tiiey  were  much  more  definitely  known  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  And  tiius  WetsteiiCs  notation  \&  an  expression 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  references  adopted  by  him^  but  also  to 
the  continuation  by  others  of  the  marks  which  he  had  introduced. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  department  of  collation  by 
Wetstein  himself  amounted  to  about  twenty  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  also  examined  many  versions  and  the  writings  of  many 
Fathers^  so  that  there  was  much  noted  by  him  which  admits  of 
hardly  any  statement  which  could  be  defined  by  number  and  quan- 
tity. The  text  which  he  gave  was  umply  that  in  common  use: 
readings  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  better  supported  were  mentioned 
immediately  below  the  text  itself.  And  here  his  critical  power  seems 
to  have  been  but  limited ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  carried  on  his  wearisome  labours,  had  it  not  been  that 
in  former  years  his  own  mind  had  lobked  to  very  different  results. 
But  before  he  published,  he  was  determined  to  oppose  the  principles 
and  critical  ground-work  of  both  Bentiey  and  Bengel ;  and  this  he 
did  throughout  the  Prolegomena  as  reprinted  with  his  edition.  His 
Prolegomena,  &c.  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  intermixed  im- 
happily  with  not  a  littie  of  such  baser  metal  as  ought  never  to  stand 
in  contact  with  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Scripture.  Much  that  he 
stated  was  well  worthy  of  consideration  ^,  but  otiier  principles  which 
he  laid  down  would  almost  nullify  all  attempts  at  critical  labour.* 

From  the  time  of  Wetstein,  far  more  was  known  of  the  domaiii 
which  had  been  opened  to  the  view  of  Biblical  scholars ;  and  instead 
of  attempts  being  made  to  generalise  on  the  subject  of  textual  cri- 
ticism, merely  from  such  documents  as  might  be  available  from  some 
few  libraries,  there  was  a  more  accurate  apprehension  of  what  MSS. 
&c.,  were  known,  and  how  far  they  had  been  used.  And  thus  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  critical  examinations  within  some 
moderate  compass,  if  a  judgment  could  only  be  first  formed  as  to 
what  documents  really  deserve  to  be  used  as  authorities.     BenUey^ 

that  his  depttrtnre  from  commonlj  rcceiyed  modes  of  ennnciating  ChriBtian  doctrines 
was  the  result  of  formed  dogmatic  opinions,  and  that  it  was  aooompanied  with  oppositioii 
to  those  persons  who  were  clear  and  definite  in  their  teaching  on  the  subject. 

»  See  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  79,  80. 

'  One  feature  in  Wctstein*s  edition  is  of  too  much  importance  to  pass  without  mention, 
though  it  is  irrespective  of  the  printed  text  as  such.  He  collected  with  immenae  pains 
a  mass  of  extracts  from  ancient  writers  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  con-* 
Htruction,  && ;  and  these  stand  on  each  page  below  the  various  readings.  Some  of  these 
arc  good  and  useful,  others  only  excite  surprise,  while  others  are  felt  to  be  out  of  place 
wheu  on  the  same  page  with  Holj  Scripture. 
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indeed,  had  done  this,  but  without  publication;  for  he  had  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
MSS.,  and  he  had  made  inquiry  throughout  Europe  for  all  that 
were  known  of  the  former  dajss,  and  he  had  thus  procured  collations 
of  the  best  and  most  important. 

The  systems  of  recensions  which  were  proposed  after  the  time  of 
Wetstein  have  been  already  described  m  their  proper  place:  it 
remains  here  to  notice  the  editions  with  which  they  were  connected, 
and  the  contemporaneous  collations  of  MSS.  Griesbaoh's  first 
edition  was  commenced  in  1774,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  three  former 
Gk>8pels ;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  die  next  year ; 
and  in  1777,  the  former  portion  was  reprinted  in  the  usual  order. 
The  critical  apparatus  consisted  of  certain  selections  from  the  read- 
ings given  by  Wetstein,  but  with  the  addition  of  such  extracts  as 
Griesbach  had  himself  made.  This  critic  was  not  an  extensive  col- 
lator ;  but  he  sought  rather  to  use  the  evidence  which  others  had 
gathered.  Besides  the  application  of  his  recension  system,  there 
were  two  principles  which  he  bore  in  mind  in  his  editorial  work — 
that  no  reading  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  it  has  at  least  s(yme  ancient 
evidence;  and  that  we  ought  rather  to  seek  to  bound  our  critical  ap- 
paratus within  certain  limits,  than  to  go  on  increasing  it  ad  iri/initum. 
Many  of  the  critical  rules  which  he  laid  down  were  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  he  showed  a  good  apprehension  of  what  the  ten- 
dencies of  copyists  commonly  have  been.  His  may  be  considered 
the  first  text  really  critical  which  had  been  published:  he  gave, 
however,  a  kind  of  prescriptive  importance  to  the  common  text,  so 
that  it  often  remained  imchanged,  but  with  a  far  more  weighty 
reading  noted  in  the  margin  as  worthy  of  special  attention.  Often 
did  Griesbach,  however,  show  his  appreciation  of  ancient  evidence^ 
and  that,  too,  when  comparatively  little  could  be  shown  in  its  favour 
from  MSS.  whose  reading  was  then  known.  Thus,  in  the  form  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Luke  xi.,  he  followed  the  express  testimony 
of  Origen,  that  certain  clauses  (found  in  the  common  text)^  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  that  Gospel :  at  that  time  he  had  no  MS.,  in  itself 
ancient,  that  he  could  produce  for  some  of  these  omissions ;  but  in  a 
few  years  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  appeared,  and  et^ert/  par- 
ticular in  this  passage  was  found  to  accord  with  the  omissions  which 
Ghriesbach  had  previously  made. 

The  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the  completion  of  Griesbach's 
first  edition  were  a  time  of  remarkable  activity  in  the  examination 
of  Greek  MSS.  The  Danish  scholars  Birch  and  Moldenhawer  col- 
lated many  copies  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere ;  Alter  published 
the  readings  of  codices  at  Vienna ;  and  Matthsei  in  his  larger  Grreek 
Testament  (Biga,  1782-8,  12  vols.),  formed  his  text  from  certain 
Moscow  MSS.  which  he  had  collated  with  great  care,  and  the 
various  readings  of  which  he  had  inserted.  This  edition  of  Matthaei 
did  not  advance  critical  principles  as  such ;  it  was,  however,  useful  for 
the  collations  which  it  contained :  the  critical  opinions  of  the  editor 
led  liitn  to  despise  the  MSS.  more  ancient  than  his  own,  and  to 

'  See  above,  p.  56. 
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undervalue  the  aneient  yersions ;  hence  there  was  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  misplaced  scholarship  in  his  laboriously  prepared  edition.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  from  a  MS.  with  which  he 
met  in  Russia,  and  facsimiles  were  given  of  the  MSS.  which  he 
examined.  Matthsei  published  a  second  edition,  but  without  the 
critical  authorities  or  Ae  Latin,  in  three  volumes,  in  1803-7. 

While  new  collations  were  instituted,  some  of  the  MSS.  long  used 
were  brought  more  fully  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  their  text: 
thus,  the  Alexandrian  MS.  appeared  in  1786,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards the  Codex  BezsB  (to  say  nothing  of  codices  of  less  importance). 

Grriesbach,  too,  in  his  ^^Symbolae  Critical,"  had  fully  given  the 
extracts  which  he  had  made  from  MSS.  which  he  had  examined  (in 
many  passages  furnishing  important  corrections  of  what  others  had 
hastily  cited),  and  abo  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  by 
Origen,  extracted  from  his  writings  with  much  care  and  labour. 
And  thus  was  Griesbach  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised :  the  first  volume  of  this  appeared  in 
1796,  the  second  in  1806 ;  it  contained,  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
given  in  the  former,  selections  frGOLiiiQ  collations  just  mentioned,  just 
as  those  from  Wetstein  had  appeared  in  his  first.  The  text  was 
again  revised,  and  the  whole  bore  evidence  of  a  more  matured  cri- 
tical mind  and  judgment.  In  1805,  Griesbach  also  published  a 
manual  edition,  not  containing  the  authorities,  but  with  a  select 
statement  of  the  more  noticeable  readings. 

After  the  attempt  had  thus  been  made  by  Griesbach  widely  to 
diffuse  a  critical  text,  many  editions  showed  the  influence  of  his 
laboiu^ ;  for  though  the  common  text  was  often  reprinted,  few  editors 
from  that  time  thought  it  right  to  give  forth  readings,  the  ground- 
lessness of  which  stood  as  an  acknowledged  fact.  Such  editors,  how- 
ever, rarely  if  ever  acted  on  any  decided  system  ;  they  only  corrected 
the  common  text  in  certain  places,  leaving  all  the  rest  as  it  was. 

In  1830  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  Greek  Testament, 
which  was  followed  in  1836  by  the  second.  The  critical  principles 
of  this  editor  have  been  explained  above :  the  execution  of  his  edition 
is  all  that  has  to  be  described  in  this  place.  The  list  of  MSS.  given 
by  him  was  far  greater  than  that  prefixed  to  any  previous  edition, 
and  his  references  to  the  places  in  which  these  newly  cited  codices 
are  found  are  of  value :  but  the  use  which  he  made  of  these  copies, 
which  had  been  in  general  employed  previously  by  no  one  was  slight 
indeed;  and  his  citations,  with  regard  to  points  which  admit  of 
comparison,  are  found  worthy  of  but  little  dependence.  In  cases  of 
chanicteristic  readings,  the  text  of  Scholz  has  a  closer  resemblance 
to  that  in  common  use  than  that  of  Griesbach  had  exhibited ;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  valued  by  many,  who  thought  that  such  a  text 
was  an  important  contribution  to  conservative  criticism.  The  mode 
of  argumentation  actually  employed  was  this :  —  Griesbach  collated 
so  many  MSS.  (assuming  all  in  his  list  to  have  been  collatedhj  him  I) 
and  he  producea  a  text  so  far  differing  from  the  common ;  —  Scholz 
has  collated  so  many  more  (say  twice  as  many),  and  he  gives  a  text 
so  much  more  like  the  common.  And  this  was  thought  to  be  a  happy 
result,  though  based  upon  almost  an  entire  nonapprehension  of  tne 
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simplest  facts  connected  with  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  their  cha- 
racter :  and  thus  it  was  from,  thh  country  that  Scholz  received  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  publish 
his  second  volume.  In  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  many  have 
repeated  statements  relative  to  Scholz's  edition  in  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional manner ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  scholar  in  this  country 
or  abroad  did  really^  after  due  examination,  sanction  the  text  of 
Scholz,  or  the  supposed  £eu^  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  the 
re-examination  of  some  of  the  MSS.  which  Scholz  had  professedly 
collated  showed  the  divergence  of  his  citations  from  what  the  MSS. 
actually  read,  the  estimate  of  Scholz,  as  an  editor,  fell  still  lower 
than  it  had  done  through  the  remarkable  mistakes  which  are  at  once 
patent  in  his  edition* 

This  laborious  investigator  of  MSS.  found  it  needful  to  introduce 
into  his  text  in  the  latter  part  very  many  readings  which  seem  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated ; 
indeed,  throughout  he  at  times  deserts  the  class  of  authorities  which 
he  would  have  been  expected  to  follow.  In  the  inner  margin  of  his 
page  he  gives  tiie  readmgs  which  he  considered  to  be  distinctively 
Alexahdrian  or  Constantinopolitan ;  and  though  others  might  demur 
sometimes  to  his  classification,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  said  tiiat 
he  has  supplied  a  chain  of  connected  testimony  against  himself  and 
against  the  system  on  which  his  text  was  professedly  based ;  for  it 
was  most  frequentiy  to  be  seen  that  these  Alexandrian  readings, 
which  he  rejects,  are  supported  by  die  most  ancient  authorities  of 
every  sort  The  text  fc^med  by  Scholz  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
editions  in  general  which  have  since  appeared.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  in  some  places  it  gives  better  readings  than 
that  in  common  use.  Scholz's  Greek  Testament  contains  several 
things  of  utility ;  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  extracted  from  MSS.  of 
tiie  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  the  copious  list  of  MSS.,  with  references 
to  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  found,  &c.^ 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Scholz  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  edition,  a  critical  scholar  of  no  common  ability  was  occupied  in 
the  recension  of  a  text  of  a  directiy  opposite  character.  From  1826 
to  1831  Charles  Lachmann,  professor  at  Berlin,  was  closely  busied 
in  forming  a  text  which  shoidd  rest  entirely  on  authority.  Of  this, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  labours  in  the  field  of  sacred  criticism,  a 
brief  account  only  must  sufiice  in  this  place.  His  plan  was  that  of 
giving  forth  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  if  it  had  never  existed 
in  print  at  all,  simply  as  transmitted  by  ancient  documents ;  saying 
in  fact,  such  and  such  evidence  ought  to  lead  to  such  and  such  con- 
clusions. To  this  end  he  used  tiie  oldest  Greek  MSS.  compared 
with  the  citations  found  in  Origen  and  Irenasus ;  and  then,  as  sub- 
sidiary evidence,  he  emjdoyed  tne  old  Latin  (as  found  in  unrevised 
MSS.)  and  the  quotations  of  such  Latin  fistthers  as  were  worthy  of 
considerable  reliance.  These  Latin  authorities  were  allowed  a  kind 
of  determining  voice  in  favour  of  readings  also  supported  by  Greek 
authority ,when  the  Greek  witnesses  differed  among  themselves.   The 

»  See  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  92—97. 
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text  thus  formed  would  be  in  Lachmann's  judgment  that  which  was 
most  widely  diffused  in  the  fourth  century:  not  of  necessity  the 
true  text,  but  that  which  had  been  the  transmitted  text  of  that  age. 
By  this  means  he  judged  that  there  would  be,  as  a  basis  for  criticism, 
not  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  those  of  an  age  twelve 
hundred  years  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  books  themselyes  were 
written.  If  the  authorities  agreed  in  a  certain  transcriptural  error, 
this  he  would  give  in  his  text,  not  however  as  a  part  of  the  genuine 
text,  but  as  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  textus  traditus  of  the 
fourth  century.  Lachmann  was  well  acquunted  with  the  plan  on 
which  Bentley  had  sought  to  act  a  century  before ;  he  apprdiended 
the  points  of  importance  which  Bengel  had  defined ;  and  though  not 
led  by  Grriesbach  into  the  adoption  of  his  recension  system,  he  valued 
very  fidly  the  labours  and  investigations  of  that  critic.  How  far 
he  followed  Bentley  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  really  study  what 
he  did. 

In  1831  his  edition  appeared  with  the  title,  **  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  Gnece.  Ex  recensione  Caroli  LachmannL"  It  had  no  preface 
or  introductory  explanation,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  critical 
principles  of  the  editor  was  given  at  the  end  before  the  list  of  places 
of  departure  from  the  common  text.  In  this  notice,  he  simply  said, 
that  the  plan  had  been  explained  in  a  German  periodical  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  it  was  enough  now  to  state  that  the  editor  had 
never  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the  customary  reading  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  East ;  that  when  this  was  inconstant 
he  had,  as  far  as  might  be,  adopted  what  was  supported  by  Italian 
and  African  consent ;  when  all  differed,  he  had  sometimes  indicated 
the  uncertainty  by  \ht  use  of  brackets,  and  sometimes  by  placing 
readings  in  the  margin.  In  this  country  Lachmann's  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  for  some  years  little  understood  ;  his  terms  of  classification, 
too,  were  not  apprehended;  and  as  it  was  not  known  that  he  had  left 
out  of  the  question  the  mass  of  the  more  recent  copies,  it  was  tihought 
that  by  Eastern  he  intended  the  same  codices  as  others  had  termed 
Oriental  or  Asiatic,  that  is,  the  Constantinopolitan  of  Griesbach  and 
Scholz.  Indeed  it  was  needful  for  a  reader  either  to  have  seen 
Lachmann's  own  German  exposition  of  his  views,  or  else  for  him  to 
have  studied  his  edition,  closely  to  understand  its  true  character  and 
principles.  In  Germany  there  were  not  a  few  who  apprehended  this 
edition  and  its  principles  as  little  as  was  the  case  in  England ;  indeed 
they  even  attacked  it  there  on  grounds  wholly  imaginary. 

Some  scholars  in  his  own  country  appreciated  more  highly  refe- 
rence to  authority  ;  and  thus  Lachmann  went  on  to  prepare,  after  a 
few  years,  an  edition  in  whidi  not  merely  should  there  be  the  result 
of  evidence  but  the  evidence  itself  in  fudl  detail.  The  preparations 
for  this  lai^r  edition  commenced  in  1837,  when  Lachmann  was  able 
to  secure  the  aid  of  Philip  Buttmann  the  younger  to  arrange  the 
Crreek  authorities,  the  Latin  and  the  text  itself  being  his  own  special 
department  The  first  volume  of  this  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
J 1842,  the  second  {though  printed  in  1845)  in  1850.  At  the  foot  of 
'  the  page,  below  the  auttiorities,  was  given  the  Latin  Vulgate,  edited 
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from  ancient  MSS.^  a  valaable  part  of  Lachmann's  work.  But  the 
Latin  authorities  on  which  he  relied  were  the  ante-Hieronjmian 
oodicee  which  exhibit  that  yersion  in  its  least  altered  form.  The 
two  striking  defects  in  Lachmann's  plan  were^  the  limited  range  of 
evidence^  and  the  want  of  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Ghreek  MSS. 
employed.  As  to  the  latter  point,  Lachmann  said  that  his  plan  was  to 
show  what  oondurion  ougiti  to  be  formed  from  the  data  as  commonly 
receiyed,  and  that  such  results  might  be  modified  by  more  exact 
collations ;  and  as  to  the  former,  that  after  certun  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  eyidence,  as  far  as  his  range  went,  then  other 
yerraons  &c.  might  be  considered  as  confirming  such  conclusions  or 
the  contrary. 

Of  course  this  edition  was  seyerely  censured:  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  those  who  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  critics,  did  not  first 
inform  themselyes  of  the  facts ;  for  then  they  might  haye  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  what  needed  improyement ;  but  as  it 
was,  they  were  often  fighting  with  shadows.  Thus  it  was  affirmed 
that  Lacnmann  had  giyen  the  whole  from  2  Cor.  iy.  to  chap  xii.  on 
the  single  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  from  Heb.  ix.  14.  to 
the  end  on  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  merely :  —  this  being  all 
a  mistake,  which  a  mere  inspection  of  the  edition  itself  voA^t  correct.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Tiachmann  adopted  no  system  of  recen^ 
sions ;  all  his  admitted  witnesses  belonging  to  the  older  documents 
which  Griesbach  had  divided  into  Western  and  Alexandrian,  but 
whic^  (as  has  been  already  shown)  are  closely  connected  togetlier. 
His  mode  of  estimating  evidence,  is  distributed  under  six  heads:  — 
1.  That  in  which  all  authorities  accord  is  as  fully  attested  as  it  can 
be.  2.  K  part  of  the  authorities  are  silent  or  defective,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  somewhat  lessened*  3.  When  the  witnesses  arS  of 
different  regions  their  agreement  is  of  more  importance  than  is  the 
case  when  those  of  some  particular  locality  differ  from  the  rest, 
either  Arom  negligence  or  ca  set  purpose.  4.  But  when  witnesses 
of  different  widely  separated  regions  differ,  the  testimony  must  be 
considered  to  be  doubtfiiUy  balanced.  5.  When  the  readings  are  in 
one  form  in  one  region,  and  in  another  form  in  another,  with 
great  uniformity,  they  are  quite  uncertain.     6.  Lastly,  readings  are 

*  It  18  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alford,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  vol  i  ed.  S.  1854,  p.  74. 
Prolegomena,  has  repeated  just  such  a  sentence  against  Lachmann:  **  This  rejection  of  the 
neater  part  of  the  witnesses  for  the  text  has  reduced  him,  in  a  very  considerable  part  oi 
the  New  Testament,  to  implicit  following  of  one  MS.  onlj."  He  does  not  specify  what 
this  considerable  part  maj  be.  Mr.  Alford  adds,  p.  75.,  **  Tlie  pretensions  of  the  editor 
himself  are  so  arrogantly  put  forth  in  his  preface,  and  so  imperfectly  jostified  bj  the  per- 
formance, that  the  feeling  which  resolts  fix>m  long  acquaintance  with  his  edition,  in  mj 
own  mind,  is  that  of  sincere  regret,  for  the  sake  of  our  prospects  of  getting  a  pure  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  work  should  eyer  hare  been  thus  undertaken  and  thus  carried 
out.  The  only  retXtj  Taluable  parts  of  it  are  the  mass  of  evidence  from  the  ancient  Latin 
rerrions,  collected  by  the  younger  Buttmann,  and  the  citations  from  Origen,  accompanied 
by  references  to  his  works."  £  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alford  has  made  these  state- 
ments ;  for,  finit,  an  exact  acquaintance  wiUi  the  edition  of  TiHchmann  (or  even  the  state- 
ment on  the  title*page)  would  have  shown  him  that  the  Latin  readings  were  collected  by 
Laehmamn  himself y  and  not  by  Buttmann;  and,  secondly,  the  charge  of  ** pretensions 
arrogantly  put  forth**  against  a  departed  scholar,  claims  m  itself  to  be  something  very 
uaaiMWcrable.    See  LackmanH's  own  statemenU  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

K  4 
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of  but  weak  authority,  as  to  which  not  even  the   same   region 
presents  uniformity  of  testimony. 

On  these  principles,  Lachmann  professed  to  form  his  text ;  and  it 
may  be  said  truly,  that  he  carried  them  out,  as  to  their  general 
bearing ;  though  of  course,  in  particular  cases,  opinions  would  differ 
as  to  tSeir  applicability.  He  did  not  profess  to  give  a  perfect  text, 
but  simply  to  cast  aside  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth,  for  those 
which  we  know  to  be  of  the  fourth.  And  thus,  whatever  be  thought 
of  his  principles,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  he  acted  on  them,  thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  first  Grreek  Testament  resting  wholly  on  ancient  autho- 
rity is  that  of  Lachmann. 

The  mode  in  which  he  stated  the  difference  between  the  plan  of 
Griesbach  and  his  own  was  this.  Griesbach's  inquiry  had  rather 
been,  "Is  there  any  necessity  for  departing  from  the  common  text?" 
While  Lachmann's  was,  "  Is  there  any  necessity  for  not  following 
the  reading  best  attested." 

England  was  not  (as  has  been  said)  the  only  country  in  which 
Lachmann's  edition  was  not  understood,  and  his  labours  con- 
demned: Germany,  where  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he 
had  published  was  so  much  greater,  showed  a  very  similar  spirit  of 
hostility ;  and  when  once  severe  observations  had  been  made,  those 
from  whom  a  more  intelligent  mode  of  procedure  might  have  been 
expected  joined  in  the  outcry.  Men  feared  innovation;  and  they 
stigmatised  as  such  all  endeavours  to  revert  to  the  primary  sources 
of  evidence :  and  Lachmann  remembered  how,  in  the  last  century, 
Bengel  was  misrepresented,  and  how  vain  it  was  to  answer  those 
whose  conclusions  had  been  already  formed,  and  thus  he  did  not 
discuss  points  with  his  critics,  though  he  occasionally  showed  in  a 
few  words  how  fully  aware  he  was  that  they  were  passing  judgment 
on  what  they  did  not  properly  understand. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  censors 
of  Lachmann,  and  one  which  showed  perverted  moral  feeling,  was 
their  displeasure  at  his  "  tone  and  manner,"  when  assailed  hj  false 
statements,  abusive  language,  and  great  misrepresentation.  It  requires 
but  a  small  measure  of  moral  feeling  to  be  able  to  see,  that  if  the 
manner  in  which  such  charges  are  repelled  is  objectionable,  the 
blame  ought  to  fall  far  more  on  those  who  bring  the  charges  than  on 
those  who  repel  them :  if  any  one  shows  discourtesy,  in  thus  defending 
himself,  it  argues  a  blimted  condition  of  honest-mindedness  if  this 
is  made  the  matter  of  blame,  and  not  the  worse  than  discourtesy  of 
assailants.' 

'  It  is  notorious  that  there  are  persons  who  think  nothing;  of  the  sin  of  those  who  accnse 
others  of  "  reckless  innovation,"  "  disrespect  for  Grod's  H0I7  V^ord/*  "  tampering  with 
Scripture,"  of  being  "guilty  of  temerity  most  reprehensible,"  mingled  with  the  most 
offensive  insinuations ;  and  yet,  when  the  accused  strongly  express  their  feelings  at  such 
false  and  injurious  charges,  these  same  most  charitable  persons  are  very  indignant  that 
they  should  feel  at  all  annoyed  by  such  treatment.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  wanted  here, 
but  righteousness — that  even-handed  feeling  which  recognises  the  sm  of  false  accusation. 
See  "  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  116—117.  foot-note,  and  pp.  264 — 266.  Those  who 
profess  such  a  zeal  for  revealed  truth  (by  which  they  really  mean  their  own  subjective 
notions  respecting  it),  and  who  speak  and  act  so  censoriously,  as  if  they  fully  knew  the 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lachmann  did  not  before-hand  give  so 
full  an  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  prevent  the  mistakes  made  hj 
his  critics ;  had  he  done  this,  it  would  have  been  a  convenience  to 
all  parties ;  but  this  not  having  been  done  at'  first,  there  was  a 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way:  to  some,  it  has  only  been  by  long 
study  and  habitual  fstmiliarity  with  Lachmann's  edition,  that  a 
proper  knowledge  of  it  has  been  attained*  But  Lachmann's  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain;  for  now,  even  those  who  most  decry  Lachmann 
do  not  (if  making  the  smallest  pretensions  to  critical  knowledge) 
set  forth  or  discuss  readings  without,  at  least,  some  apprehension  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest :  an  assertor  of  a  text  apart  from 
some  evidence  now  finds  himself  rightly  regarded  by  all  possessed 
of  conmion  information,  as  acting  on  mere  subjective  feeling,  or  fol- 
lowing groundless  tradition. 

Lachmann,  indeed,  has  been  accused  of  dogmatism,  and  of  making 
arrogant  pretensions,.entirely  imjustified  in  the  performance*  Let 
then  La<mmann's  own  words  state  what  he  cliumed  and  what  he 
expected. 

**  Ita  didici,  fidem  religionem  constantiam  in  nidlo  negotio  posse 
adhiberi  nimiam;  neque  in  his  libris,  quorum  nullam  litteram  neglegi 
oportere  sentio,  velun  quicquam  meo  arbitratu  meoque  iudieio 
definire,  sed  per  omnia  auctores  sequi  et  antiquissimos  et  probatis- 


sunos."* 


« 


Id  prsecipue  officio  meo  contineri  existimavi,  ut  adulescentes 
probos  et  candidos  in  quorum  studiis  fortuna  ac  spes  ecclesiad  et 
litterarum  posita  est,  ea  docerem  qusB  multo  labore  et  anxia  sedulitate 
quaesita  viderer  mihi  quam  verissima  repperisse;  non  ut  illi  me 
tanquam  ducem  sectarentur,  aut  in  his  quae  tradidissem  adquiescerent, 
sed  singula  ut  ipsi  investigarent,  investigata  perpenderent,  perpensa 
probarent  corrigerent  augerent."  * 

"Mihi  quidem  sperare  licet  fore  ut  consilia  nostra,  alacriter  et 
cum  opis  divinsB  fiducia  suscepta,  et  pro  viribus  nostris  ad  finem 
perducta,  utilitate  cognita  a  posteris  magis  quam  ab  hoc  sseculo 
probentur ;  qui  si  nos  operam  pie  ac  modeste  coUocasse  iudicabunt, 
tantum  nobis  quantum  a  mortalibus  expectari  possit  nacti  esse  vide- 
bimur.* 

Professor  Tischendorf  of  Leipsic  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  laborious  of  modem  collators  of  MSS.,  as  the  editor  of  the 
text  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  documents  (so 

motives  of  others,  and  how  those  motiyes  are  estimated  hj  God  the  righteous  Judge, 
might  learn  something  from  that  which  is  written  for  our  admonition  concerning  Job's 
friends. 

>  Pttefl  in  N.  T.  tom.i  p»  ix.  *  Ibid.  p.xxxi. 

*  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  sub  fin.  This  last  sentence  shows  what  Lachmann's  feeling  was  when 
he  knew  haw  little  his  labours  had  been  rightlj  appreciated.  Let  these  statements  of 
Lacfamann  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Alford's  remarks  cited  above,  p.  135.  footnote. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  Uie  work  of  the  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  on  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  of  the  Bev.  B.  Jowett,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Galatians,  and  Bomans,  have  been  puUished.  Thej  come  into  notice  in  this 
place  from  the  Greek  text  employed  being  tHat  of  Lachmann's  second  edition.  It  is, 
however,  adopted  with  a  kind  of  lUtral  adherence,  as  though  it  were  what  Lachmann 
would  have  judged  to  be  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  not,  as  he  himself  con* 
sidered  it,  a  step  towards  those  results  which  might  lead  to  a  true  text. 
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many,  indeed,  as  to  exceed  in  number  all  that  had  been  so  put  forth 
by  others),  and  as  having  been  himself  successftil  in  procuring  in 
the  East  valuable  codices  both  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  All  tliese  extensive  labours  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
having  been  accomplished  by  tlus  energetic  scholar,  so  that,  what  he 
is  as  a  New  Testament  editor  is  but  a  part  of  what  he  is  as  an 
important  contributor  to  sacred  criticism.  But  it  was  first  as  an 
editor  that  Tischendorf  was  known.  His  earliest  Ghreek  Testament 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1841 ;  it  exhibited,  the  text»  a  selection  of 
authorities,  and  Prol^omena,  in  which  he  discussed  the  opinions  of 
others  (especially  the  statements  ot  Scholz)  and  in  measure  explained 
his  own.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  Lachmann's  text  <^  1831  had 
influenced  Tischendorf  not  a  little.  And  thus,  in  many  places  (though 
by  no  means  uniformly),  readings  were  adopted  on  ancient  authority 
simply.  In  the  following  year  (1842),  Tischendorf  was  at  Paris, 
and  there  he  put  forth  three  editions:  one.  with  the  common 
Clementine  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  text,  which  was  itself 
adapted  to  the  Ladn  whenever  this  could  be  done  on  the  authority 
of  any  Greek  MS.  of  any  kind.  This  edition  was  of  course  intended 
for  Boman  Cathcdics,  but,  whatever  judgment  be  formed  concerning 
it,  and  its  purely  factitious  text,  none  can  r^ard  it  as  an  edition  of 
any  critical  importance :  there  was  also  a  small  edition,  contwiing  the 
same  Greek  text  without  the  Latin ;  and  this,  like  the  larger,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.'  The  third  of  these  Paris 
editions  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the  last  mentioned ;  but,  in 
texty  it  was  almost  tiie  same  as  that  of  Leipsic  in  the  preceding  year : 
it  was  not  corrected  by  Tischendorf  himself,  and  its  execution  is  very 
inaccurate.  All  these  editions  have,  at  the  end,  tables  of  the  varia- 
tions of  Stephens,  Elzevir,  and  Grriesbach. 

Tischendorf s  second  Leipsic  edition  appeared  in  1849;  in  this 
he  gives  the  text  as  he  thought  that  it  ougnt  to  be  revised  on  such 
principles  of  criticism  as  were  matured  in  his  mind.  The  Prolegomena 
treat  of  many  subjects ;  those  of  most  importance  are  his  own  labours 
and  investigations.  The  general  principle  on  which  he  professed  to 
act  with  regard  to  his  text  resembles  in  its  statement  that  of  Lach- 
mann ;  for  he  says,  *^  The  text  should  only  be  sought  from  ancient 
evidence,  and  especially  from  Greek  MSS.,  but  without  neglecting 
the  testimonies  of  versions  and  fathers.  Thus  the  whole  conforma- 
tion of  the  text  should  rest  upon  testimony,  and  not  on  what  is 
called  tiie  received  edition."  In  his  notion,  however,  of  ancient 
evidence  he  would  embrace  a  great  deal  more  tiian  Lachmann  and 
others  would  do ;  for  under  the  head  of  **  Codices  Graeci  Antiquis- 
simi,"  he  includes  all  the  MSS.  from  the  fourtii  to  about  the  ninth 
century,  stating,  however,  that  tiie  older  amongst  them  carry  an 
especial  weight.  In  forming  his  text  he  avows  certain  rules  as  his 
guides,  whidb  are  substantially  these :  —  That  a  reading  supported  by 
but  one  or  two  ancient  documents  is  at  least  suspicious ;  so  also  even 
if  supported  by  a  class  of  documents,  if  it  appears  to  have  sprung 

'  M.  Afire,  who  fell  on  the  barricades  when  endeavouring  to  allay  die  fierce  multitada 
in  Jane,  184S. 
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from  critical  correction; — that  readings,  vhateyer  the  evidence  for 
Ihem  may  seem  to  be,  must  be  reiected,  if  they  appear  to  have 
originated  in  transcriptnral  error; — that  in  parallel  passages  die  au- 
thority of  copies  which  do  not  present  them  in  precise  yeri>al  ac- 
cordance are  in  general  to  be  preferred ; — that  a  reading  which  seems 
to  haye  given  occasion  to  those  which  differ  from  it,  as  comprising 
their  elements,  is  to  be  preferred; — ^that  readings  should  be  maintained 
which  accord  with  New  Testament  Ghreek,  or  with  the  style  of  each 
individual  writer. 

But  as  these  rules  may  in  their  application  be  modified  by  decisive 
testimony,  their  use  requires  not  a  Utde  tact'  In  fact,  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  principles  might  be  safely  confined  to  passages  of  such 
discrepancy  of  reacUng  that  the  testimonies  leave  us  in  doubt 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  Tischendorf  differs  from  the 
common  text,  and  does  not  adopt  the  same  reading  as  Lachmann,  he 
follows  some  of  the  other  ancient  authorities ;  not  always,  however, 
those  whidi  belong  to  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse,  but  those  which  he  sometimes  calls  **  MSS.  of  the  second 
rank.''  Beneath  his  text  he  gives  a  selection  of  authorities,  less 
ample  in  the  Gospels  than  in  the  other  books :  the  MSS.  are  almost 
without  exception  those  which  he  has  himself  copied  or  collated  (a 
very  large  portion  of  their  readings  are  of  necessity  excluded  in  a 
manual  edition) ;  the  readings  of  the  versions  are  in  general  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Latin)  taken  entirely  from  others,  and  so  too 
are  the  most  part  of  the  patristic  citations :  indeed  to  recompare 
these  was  a  work  which  was  rendered  impossible  if  the  fr??i^  required 
were  the  only  consideration.  Omnia  nonpossumus  omnes  :  one  depart- 
ment, the  examination  of  MSS.,  has  been  that  in  which  Tischendorf 
has  laboured  with  zeal,  energy,  and  success.^ 

Amongst  other  subjects  discussed  in  Tischendorf 's  Prol^omena 
is  that  ox  theories  of  recensions :  he  proposes  to  regard  all  documents 
as  referable  to  a  fourfold  division,  applicable  especially  to  the 
Gospels,  very  littie  to  the  Revelation,  and  less  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles  than  to  those  of  St  Paul  and  the  Acts.  The  four  divisions 
mieht  (he  says)  receive  the  names  of  Alexandrian  and  Latin,  Asiatic 
and  Byzantine,  but  not  as  if  they  were  four  separate  classes,  but 
rather  ttoo  pairs,  the  former  of  which  would  include  the  more  ancient 
documents.  The  truths  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  arrangement 
have  been  noticed  in  discussing  recension  systems  ;  the  impossibility 
of  fully  adopting  such  a  definite  classification  has  also  been  shown. 

In  1844  TregeUes  published  an  edition  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
in  Greek  and  English ;  the  Greek  text  so  revised  as  to  rest  almost 
entirely  upon  ancient  evidence,  and  the  English  adapted  to  the 
Ghreek  so  revised.  This  was  prepared  in  order  to  put  the  English 
reader  into  possession  of  some  of  the  results  of  criticism  in  connection 

>  See  *' Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p.  121.,  for  remarks  on  Tischendorrs  examples 
of  the  application  and  ose  of  his  nUee. 

*  Under  the  bead  of  each  of  the  uncial  MSS.  described  in  a  snbeeqoent  chapter,  will 
be  mentioned  what  documents  were  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  of  what  he  published 
the  text.     The  extent  of  his  labours  wHl  thus  be  seen. 
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with  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  in  the  common  text 
rests  upon  the  smallest  measure  of  evidence,  and  which  if  published 
on  MS.  authorities  would  differ  far  more  from  the  basis  of  our 
English  authorised  version  than  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  taken 
together.  In  the  introduction  to  this  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Tregelles  gave  some  account  of  his  previous  critical  studies,  and  of 
the  principles  which  he  was,  in  an  independent  course  of  examination, 
led  to  adopt.  Mention  of  these  things  belongs  here,  because  they 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  revision  of  the  printed  text.  In  ex- 
amining collations  of  MSS.  and  the  various  readings  accompanying 
printed  editions,  he  saw  that  ancient  copies  present  very  frequentiy, 
in  characteristic  passages,  a  decisive  testimony  against  the  common 
text  and  those  MSS.  which  present  a  general  agreement  with  it ; 
and  thus  he  was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  actual  evidence  for 
particular  readings;  and  finding  this  often  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
he  went  on  to  examine  how  far  a  text  could  be  formed  in  which  the 
ancient  MSS.  should  be  the  authorities  for  every  word,  the  versions 
being  used  as  collateral  witnesses  when  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
clauses,  &c.  were  under  consideration.  Such  a  text  would  be,  he 
considered,  at  least  worthy  of  more  confidence  than  that  which  rests 
on  indefinite  grounds ;  and,  even  if  defective,  it  would  be  at  least 
ancient,  and  would  take  us  far  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.  A  specimen  was  prepared,  taken  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians ;  and  as  he  considered  it  to  show  the  practicability 
of  thus  following  ancient  evidence  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
the  plan  of  such  an  edition  was  formed.  Two  statements  of  Gries- 
bach  served  as  important  suggestions, — that  no  reading  should  be 
adopted  (however  good  it  might  seem)  unless  it  has  at  least  some 
ancient  evidence ;  and,  that  we  ought  soon  rather  to  think  of  limiting 
our  critical  authorities  than  of  increasing  them  numerically  ad  ififi- 
nitum.  Thus,  if  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  if  in  all  cases  ancient 
testimony  be  indispensable,  let  tiie  primary  ground  of  selection  be 
that  of  taking  the  copies  known  to  be  ancient;  (the  field  could 
be  enlarged  afterwards  if  needful).  Also,  it  was  seen  that  critical 
editors  do  give  a  kind  of  pre-eminence  to  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  This  seemed  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  in  favour  of  tiie  prin- 
ciple proposed  for  adoption;  and  the  mode  in  which  Scholz  does 
commonly  set  the  more  recent  testimony  against  the  most  ancient, 
as  if  to  overpower  it,  did  in  itself  suggest  a  contrary  course,  and 
led  ultimately  to  a  more  close  examination  of  ancient  authorities  and 
to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  ancient  MSS., 
versions,  and  fathers  when  united,  and  at  length  to  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  ancient  documents  by  comparative  criticism  ;  that 
is,  by  showing,  in  places  which  admit  of  investigation,  that  readings 
known  to  be  ancient  are  now  found  only  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities  (or  in  those  which  agree  with  them  in  text) ;  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  authorities,  1st,  according  to  antiquity,  and  2nd,  by 
their  accordance  with  such  copies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  more 
recent  documents  standing  on  the  other,  will  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  distribution  which  would  be  equally  requisite  if  tiie  ex- 
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amination  were  conducted  conversely,  by  inquiring,  in  what  MSS. 
or  what  class  of  MSS.  are  those  readings  now  found  which  we  know 
on  independent  grounds  to  have  been  once  widely  diffused  or  perhaps 
general  ?  There  was  thus  a  point  reached  strongly  resembling  that 
of  Lachmann :  the  path,  however,  leading  to  the  conclusions  had  been 
wholly  different,  and  the  groundwork  of  ancient  authority  was 
doubly  defended,  by  the  age  of  the  documents  themselves,  and  also 
by  the  proved  age  of  the  readings  contained  in  them  and  in  those 
like  them. 

These  principles  were  in  measure  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Dr.  TregeUes's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  1844.  The  text  was 
there  made  to  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  MSS.  almost 
entirely ;  and  the  authorities  (as  taken  from  previous  editions  and 
published  collations)  were  given  compendiously,  except  in  cases  in 
which  there  were  reasons  for  detailing  the  cursive  MSS.  The 
intention  was  also  then  expressed  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
tiie  Grreek  New  Testament  (a  manual  was  then  proposed),  in  which 
the  ancient  authorities  should  be  allowed  a  primary  place.  To  carry 
out  this  intention,  Tr^elles  found  it  needful  to  recoUate  every 
accessible  ancient  MSS.,  to  examine  such  collations  with  those  which 
others  might  have  made,  and  to  recompare  discrepancies  with  the 
MSS.  themselves ;  to  institute  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  the 
ancient  versions ;  and  also  to  collect,  in  a  manner  which  had  not 
been  done  previously,  the  citations  of  all  the  Grreek  fathers  as  far  as 
tiie  time  of  the  Nicene  counciL 

These  collations  of  MSS.  were  carried  on  independentiy  of  those 
of  Tischendorf,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results  has  been  aided  with 
mutual  advantage  by  a  comparison  of  the  separate  examinations. 
After  many  years  of  close  study,  the  edition  based  on  the  materials 
so  prepared  (though  now  no  longer  a  manual),  is  now  (1855)  in  tiie 
press,  containing  the  Grreek  Testament,  and  also  the  Latin  version 
of  Jerome,  taken  mostiy  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence, — 
the  various  readings  of  all  the  known  MSS.  in  uncial  letters,  and  of 
a  few  others  of  importance,— of  all  the  versions  anterior  to  tiie  seventh 
centuiT^  and  of  tiie  fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusive :  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  balance  of  evidence,  tiie  authorities  are  stated  for  and 
against  the  readings  under  discussion.  The  general  principle  in  the 
formation  of  the  text  is  tiiat  of  following  evidence ;  and  in  cases 
of  discrepancy,  of  using  all  means  available  for  adopting  the  best 
attested  reading,  by  discriminating,  if  practicable,  those  which  have 
originated  in  the  mistakes  or  attempted  corrections  of  copyists.  But 
when  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  reading  in  the  autiiorities,  or  where 
varieties  are  not  so  far  attested  as  to  require  special  consideration, 
then  of  course  the  transmitted  text  of  the  ancient  documents  is 
retained,  without  any  attempt  at  revision:  for  although  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  there  may  have  been  transcriptural  error  anterior 
to  the  most  ancient  documeuts  existing,  yet  to  assume  tiiis,  and 
to  act  on  such  assumption  by  endeavouring  to  correct,  would  be 
really  introducing  mere  licence  of  conjecture.  The  text  tiius  formed 
by  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  in  its  basis,  by  intro- 
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ducing  a  Wider  range  of  evidence,  and  by  a  careful  re-examination 
of  authorities;  and  from  that  of  Tischendorf  bj  a  more  uniform 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence,  and  by  a  re-»examination  of  the 
versions  and  fathers  as  well  as  of  MSS.^ 

Mr.  Alford  published,  in  1849,  the  first  volume  ^containing  the 
Gospels)  of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  were  ^ven 
copious  and  critical  notes,  embracing  many  topics  of  importance  and 
interest,  and  also  a  revised  text  A  second  volume,  going  on  to  the 
end  of  2  Corinthians,  appeared  in  1852,  and  in  1854  a  second  edition 
of  voL  L  (also  in  1855  voL  ii.  has  been  reprinted).  Mr.  Alford's 
critical  principles  have  been  more  an^l  more  developed  as  the  work 
has  proceeded  under  his  hand ;  and  thus,  in  the  second  volume,  and 
in  the  reprint  of  voL  i.,  there  are  considerable  changes  from  the 
plan  which  he  first  adopted.  The  formed  principles  of  Mr.  Alford 
are  stated  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  second  volume  (1852),  so  that 
it  is  needless  to  remark  in  detail  on  what  he  had  previously  proposed 
and  acted  on  in  1849.  He  had  then  sought  to  form  a  provtsional 
texty  in  which  ancient  authority  was  allowed  to  predominate,  but 
which  often  rested  on  a  basis  not  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  colla- 
tions, &c  of  others  which  were  employed.  Lideed,  the  carrying  out 
of  diplomatic  authority  was  by  no  means  uniform  or  consistent ;  and 
thus  the  editor,  desiring  to  give  his  recension  of  the  text  something 
more  than  the  provisional  character  which  he  had  at  first  proposed, 
acted  on  more  formed  and  settled  principles  in  the  continuation  of 
his  work  and  in  the  second  edition  of  what  had  previously  appeared. 
He  now  gives  us  his  plan,  that  of  combinina  the  testimony,  as  far  as 
possible,  "  furnished  by  the  later  MSS.  with  that  of  tiie  more  ancient, 
and  to  give  tiiem,  as  well  as  the  others,  due  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  readings."  (ii.  p.  59.)  This  he  illustrates  by  referring 
to  the  habits  of  copyists,  and  ihe  kinds  of  mistakes  to  which  they 
were  liable ;  so  that  he  tiiinks  that  a  judgment  may  be  exercised  in 
many  cases  as  to  readings  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  MSS*  *^  Such  acquaintance  will  enable  us  at  once  to 
pronounce  a  reading  to  be  spurious,  which  has  yet  a  vast  array  of 
MS.  authority  in  its  favour  — just  because  we  know  that  it  furnishes 
an  instance  of  a  correction  or  of  an  error  commonly  found  in  other 
places."  But  this  principle  of  Mr.  Alford  looks  very  much  like  the 
mode  in  which  copjosts  corrected :  the  analogy  of  other  passages  was 
with  them  a  sufficient  reason  for  chanfiring  what  was  before  them ; 
so  this  editor  would  argue  from  some  change  having  been  made  or 
some  error  found  in  certwi  places,  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
reading  is  not  genuine  in  a  sinular  place,  because  it  resembles  such 
change  or  error.  He  illustrates  his  principle  by  the  following 
example :  —  ^^  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  reading 
more  strongly  attested  by  MSS.  than  the  celebrated  Sx^^M^  of  Kom. 
V.  1. ;  and  consequentiy  some  very  able  critics  adopt  and  defend  it. 
But  when  we  come  to  search  into  the  habits  of  MSS.,  and  find  that 
many  clauses  declaratory  of  Christian  privilege,  or  tiie  like,  are 

'  See  **Aocoant  of  Printed  Text,*'  PP*  132-174. 
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tamed  Into  hortatory  sentences,  the  inference  becomes  obvious^  that  a 
reading  so  repugnant  to  the  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument  as 
every  one  must  feel  this  ixo>M^  to  he,  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
same  mistaken  desire  to  edify  on  the  part  of  the  transcribers,  and  was 
not  the  ormnal  word,  but  a  correction  very  early  introduced." 
(u.  59.)  But  we  have  first  to  inquire  whether  we  can  rightly 
jud^e  what  the  Apostle  ofoght  to  have  written,  before  examining  the 
testunony  to  what  he  did  write.  And  Mr.  Alford  rightly  says,  that 
a  reading  can  hardly  be  attested  by  MSS.  more  strongly  than  is  this 
iwfuv ;  and  to  the  strong  testimony  of  MSS.  may  be  added  that 
ol  versions,  and  of  such  fathers  as  do  quote  the  verse ;  so  that  it  is  a 
question  between  definite  testimony  and  subjective  feeling.  Then, 
again,  it  is  needful  to  inquire  (even  if  evidence  did  not  decide), 
whether  any  changes  into  hortatory  sentences  of  this  kind  are 
certainly  found  in  the  most  ancient  copies ;  if  they  are,  then  let  them 
have  their  weight  in  cases  of  doubtful  evidence,  but  not  else.  Also 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Alford  finds  in 
understanding  the  passage  with  the  reading  i)(Wfi^  may  not  have 
been  felt  by  copyists  of  old,  and  whether  they  may  not  have  avoided 
the  difficulty  by  introducing  the  indication.  A  more  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  MSS.  might  have  shown  that  of  two 
readings  equally  attested,  the  easier  is  conunonly  the  correction; 
much  more  may  this  be  regarded  as  true  when  the  more  difficult 
rests  on  the  stronger  basis  of  testimony.  Proclivi  scriptioni  prcBstat 
ardua  (the  admirable  rule  of  Bengel^  must  always  be  remembered 
by  those  who  discuss  subjects  of  criticism.  Difficulties  which  occur 
to  a  modern  expositor  might  be  equally  felt  by  a  transcriber,  and 
the  latter  might  escape  by  introducing  the  correction,  the  adoption 
of  which  affords  the  alternative  to  the  former.  This  introduction  ot 
subjective  feeling  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  Mr.  Alford's  text : 
and  this  is  no  cause  for  surprise ;  since  it  was  from  exposition  that 
he  turned  to  textual  criticism ;  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
consider  evidence  for  or  against  readings  except  under  the  influence 
of  thoughts  of  their  exegetical  force.  He  adopts  the  leading 
principles  laid  down  by  Gnesbach  in  judging  of  various  readings, 
adding,  as  to  the  formation  of  his  own  text,  ^^  every  various  reading 
has  been  judged  with  reference  to  external  MSS.  authority  and 
internal  probability  combined  —  and  that  reading  adopted  which,  on 
the  whole,  seemed  most  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  original  text. 
Such  judgments  are  of  course  open  to  be  questioned,  and  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  the  reading  will  never  be  completelv  agreed  on ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  this  diould  deter  successive  eoitors  from  using 
all  means  in  their  power  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  each  case,  and  con* 
scientiously  discharging  their  duty  by  tiie  sacred  text.''  To  this  he 
presently  subjoins  a  very  reasonable  demand,  but  one  which  would 
never  be  complied  with  by  any  perfunctory  student,  and  of  such 
there  is  an  unhappily  large  number  who  pay  some  attention  to  Biblical 
subjects :  —  *^  We  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  day,  when  every 
student  shall  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  sources  and 
rationale  of  tiie  text  which  he  adopts,  and  to  have  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  evidence  for  and  agidnst  every  im- 
portant various  reading."    (p.  64.) 

Mr.  Alford^  in  combining  evidence  with  argument  based  on  other 
considerations,  produces  a  text  which  takes  its  form,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  those  qualifying  points;  and  thus,  all  depend  on 
whether  or  no  they  are  rightly  conceived.  All  important  readings 
are  discussed,  and  in  doing  this,  he  followed,  in  a  great  measure,  some 
of  those  German  scholars  who  have  rather  opposed  ancient  evidence 
as  such ;  hence,  his  arguments  have  often  a  tone  derived  from  their 
sources :  and  throughout  there  is  a  studied  endeavour  to  account  on 
principles  of  pragmatism  for  the  readings  found  in  MSS.,  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  seemed  (as  Lachmann  said)  to  have  known 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  copyists,  and  to  have  seen  them  write. 
Often,  however,  Mr,  Alford  breaks  through  his  subjective  trammels, 
and  boldly  follows  his  evidence  (see  as  an  instance  Acts  iv.  25.) ; 
though  very  frequently  he,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  attested 
reading  when  difficult,  for  something  found  in  later  copies,  which 
seems  like  an  attempt  at  correction. 

Besides  the  notes,  expository  and  grammatical,  Mr.  Alford  gives, 
immediately  below  the  text,  a  digest  of  the  evidence,  interspersed  with 
his  own  remarks.  The  various  readings  have  been  gathered  from  the 
printed  editions  in  which  they  have  been  given ;  their  accuracy, 
therefore,  depends  wholly  on  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Alford  drew. 
It  will  surprise  none  except  those  who  are  imacquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  Mr.  Alford  thus  took  advantage  of  the  labour  of  others ; 
for  to  verify  these  various  readings  even  with  the  printed  editions  of 
MSS.,  or  with  the  collations  of  various  collectors,  occupies  no  small 
measure  of  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Alford  appears  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  combine  into  one  list  the  readings  (of  very  various 
kinds  and  different  values)  which  had  been  noted  by  others :  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  first  volume  they  were  given  very  partially. 

The  Greek  text  adopted  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  EUicott,  in  his  editions 
of  St.  Paul's  Episties  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians^  requires  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  The  text  which  he  adopts  is  substantially 
that  of  Tischendorf ;  the  deviations  from  it  beinff  stated  in  the 
critical  notes.  However  littie  claim  to  critical  originality  may  be 
made  by  such  an  editor,  and  however  fiilly  he  may  desire  to  leave 
with  otliers  the  responsibility  of  this  department ;  still,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  EUicott  has  used  his  judgment  in  employing  tiie  common 
sources  of  information.  It  may  seem  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  allow 
a  great,  and  perhaps  preponderating  weight,  to  (what  he  aptiy 
terms)  " paradiplomatic  arguments:  '^  how  far  these  can  be  permitt^ 
to  outweigh  simple  evidence  is  elsewhere  discussed.  When  Mr. 
EUicott  adds  a  note  on  tiie  readings  of  passages  he  appears  to  state 
very  fairly  what  the  hindrances  m  his  own  mind  have  been,  pre- 
venting him  from  having  fuU  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
Tischendorf. 

*  **  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paal's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with 
a  revised  Translation.  Bj  C.  J.  EUicott,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Filton,  Rutland,  and  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College  Cambridge."  1854.    A  similar  volume  on  the  Ephesians.  1855. 
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To  the  notices  which  have  been  given  of  the  revisions  of  the  text 
may  be  subjoined  a  brief  account  of  the  collations  of  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  executed  by  Mr.  Scrivener.  It  was  formerly  intended  by 
Mr.  S.  to  print  the  Elzevir  text  with  a  full  and  complete  collation 
of  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  existing  in  this  country: 
it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  plan  was  not  carried  out :  he  has, 
however,  given  to  the  public  the  results  of  what  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  ^ ;  and  though  the  MSS.  themselves  which  he  has  col- 
lated possess  in  general  but  few  claims  to  particular  attention,  yet 
his  book  has  this  value,  that  it  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of 
readings  which  maybe  gathered  from  the  later  MSS.  of  the  Gospels. 
And  as  they  are  not  nearly  as  uniform  in  their  text  as  was  alleged 
by  some  formerly,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  text  they  contain, 
derived  from  this  supposed  consenting  testimony,  falls  to  the  ground 
as  being  utterly  untenable. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work  (74  pp.),  Mr.  Scrivener  discusses 
ihe  present  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  details 
the  materials  employed  in  his  volume,  and  gives  general  observations 
upon  the  results  of  his  collation.  Under  the  latter  head  there  is 
information  of  not  a  little  value  to  all  engaged  in  critical  studies 
whatever  their  estimate  of  documents  may  be ;  although  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Scrivener  may  well  admit  of  discussion,  or,  we  may  say,  of 
refutation.  One  such  point  may  be  stated  here:  Mr.  Scrivener 
points  out  that  more  recent  MSS.  often  exhibit  phenomena  which 
show  that  for  critical  purposes  they  possess  a  far  higher  value 
than  some  that  are  more  ancient ;  and,  after  giving  specimens,  he 
adds,  ^*  Examples  such  as  these  can  be  multiplied  almost  inde- 
finitely, even  with  our  most  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  great 
majority  of  cursive  records ;  and  to  my  mind  such  phenomena  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  scheme  of  those  persons  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  a  process  of  gradual  change  and  corruption  of  the 
inspired  writings  was  silently  yet  steadily  flowing  onwards  in  the 
same  direction  during  the  middle  ages,  till  the  sacred  originals  passed 
from  the  state  exhibited  in  the  most  venerable  uncials  A.  B.  C.  or 
even  D.,  into  the  stereotyped  standard  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church,  whereof  our  codices  L  m.  n.  [three  so  noted  by  Mr.  Scrivener] 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  representatives.  Thus  easily  is  rooted 
up  from  its  foimdation  the  system  which  would  revise  Uie  text  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
books."  (p.  IxviiL)  This  last  remark  seems  to  apply  to  Lachmann 
only,  but,  even  with  regard  to  his  system  or  his  text,  it  is  beside 
the  mark  aimed  at;  for  the  condition  of  the  later  MSS.,  whatever 
it  may  be,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  oldest.  If  the  later  copies  of  any  ancient  work 
agree  with  the  older,  they  so  far  confirm  them ;  but  if  they  differ, 

'  •*  A  fun  and  exact  Collation  of  abont  Twenty  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels (hitherto  unexamined),  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Archiepiscopal  Library 
at  Lambeth,  &c^  with  a  Critical  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivener, 
M.  A^  of  Trinity  College,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Penwerris,  Cornwall,  and  Head  Master  of 
Falmoath  School'*    Cambridge,  1853. 
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then  a  judgment  must  be  fonned  between  them ;  and  then  with 
regard  to  classical  texts  Mr.  Scrivener  and  every  other  competent 
scholar  would  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding.  All  that  Mr.  S.  has 
proved  is  that  there  was  no  ^^  Byzantine  standard;^  but  that  does 
not  show  that  there  was  not  a  common  character  of  text  in  the  later 
copies ;  indeed  Mr.  S.  is  himself  one  of  those  who  have  most  strongly 
and  truly  pointed  this  out,  when  appealing  from  the  readings  of  the 
oldest  copies  (supported,  too,  by  versions  and  early  citations)  to  the 
numerical  mass  of  the  later  documents.  See  for  instance,  Matt. 
xix.  17.  Formerly  the  opposers  of  the  readings  of  the  ancient  copies 
appealed  to  the  later  as  containing  a  uniform  text ;  this  was  conceded 
in  argument,  as  being  a  point  which  might  be  true,  and  which  would 
even  then  not  detract  from  the  paramount  authority  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  But  now  Mr.  Scrivener  takes  a  ground  wholly  new ;  and, 
while  contending  against  the  ancient  MSS.  as  such,  he  sweeps  away 
the  supposed  facts  on  which  those  had  rested,  with  whose  general 
conclusions  against  the  most  ancient  books  he  most  fiiUy  agrees. 
He  does  this  so  fully  that  he  cites  Lachmann's  inquiry  only  to  con- 
demn it,  "Why  should  we  think  that  Irenaeus  and  Origen  used  more 
corrupt  copies  than  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian  editors  ?  "  The 
final  conclusions  of  Mr.  Scrivener  are,  on  any  tlieory,  by  no  means 
satisfactory ;  for  thus  we  are  left  without  any  ground  on  which^we 
can  now  rest  in  forming  any  settled  opinion  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  for  Mr.  S.,  after  showing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  between  different  classes 
of  text,  continues  thus :  *^  Then  comes  the  reflection  that  nine 
tenths  at  least  of  our  materials  are  most  imperfectly  known.  The 
only  chance  of  escape  therefore  from  our  existing  perplexity  must 
rest  in  a  thorough  review,  and  (if  needs  be)  a  complete  recoUation 
of  the  whole  mass  of  our  critical  authorities ;  a  work  doubtless  of 
much  toil  and  magnitude,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  absolutely 
indispensable,  unless  indeed  the  further  prosecution  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism is  to  be  laid  aside  altogether."  This  is  indeed  a  hopeless 
conclusion ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
intended  for  Biblical  students,  it  seems  to  demand  some  notice.  It 
may  first  be  observed,  that  Mr.  S.  himself  does  not  act  on  his  con- 
clusion, but,  on  the  contrary,  he  expresses  himself  firmly  and  decidedly 
as  to  the  reading  of  certain  passages.  Thus,  he  considers  that  he 
has  sufficient  data  to  form  a  settled  judgment  as  to  them  at  least. 
And  if  we  had  to  toait  for  the  suggested  collation  to  be  executed, 
who  can  say  when  it  would  be  accomplished?  It  is  true  that  of  late, 
in  about  twelve  years  more  was  done  in  the  department  of  exact 
collation  than  in  three  preceding  centuries,  but  still  who  would 
undertake  thus  to  examine  all  the  known  MSS.  ?  And  yet,  on  tiiis 
theory,  until  that  should  be  done  we  ought  to  have  no  certainty  as 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

How  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  it  is  to  remember,  that 
the  actual  readings  of  the  apostolic  age  are  those  which  we  require ; 
that  the  readings  which  we  know  to  be  ancient  carry  us  much  nearer 
to  that  age  than  any  found  in  recent  documents  alone  can  do ;  that 
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if  the  ancient  authorities  agree  in  readings^  the  onus  probandi  rests 
BNTIBELT  on  those  who  wish  not  to  follow  them ;  and  further,  that 
the  only  proof  that  a  reading  is  ancient  is  that  it  has  some  ancient 
voucher.  We  may  thus  cast  aside  from  our  consideration  all  readings 
which  have  no  ancient  authorities,  and  regard  them  as  belonging  to 
the  kind  of  yariations  which  the  later  scribes  introduced.  .A^d  this 
saves  us  from  the  toil  of  contemplating  the  indefinite,  dimly  bounded 
horizon  proposed  by  Mr.  Scrivener;  we  have  definite  objects  on 
which  to  fix  our  attention ;  with  these  we  may  be  occupied,  even 
though  we  i^ould  be  well  pleased  if  the  investigations  of  explorers 
should  rescue  documents  from  the  neglect  in  wmch  they  have  lain, 
and  show  that  they  possess  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  good  collateral 
witnesses.  And  nirther,  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text  in  general, 
we  may  say,  that  there  are  conclusions  which  cannot  be  shflJcen  by 
the  recoUation  of  all  the  documents  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  refers : 
for  if  it  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  oldest  witnesses  of  all  classes; 
if  there  be  in  its  favour  good  old  versions,  and  early  citations,  with 
the  definite  evidence  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  no  new  witnesses  could  be  discovered  which 
would  overturn  this  kind  of  testimony. 

Happily  Mr.  Scrivener's  remark  on  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  our  materials  are  known  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  MSS. : 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican  MS.  (which  we  can  only 
employ  as  insufficiently  examined  by  three  collators),  there  is  hardly 
an  ancient  MS.  at  all,  and  certainly  not  one  worthy  of  special  notice, 
which  has  not  of  late  years  been  carefully  collated  by  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles. 


CHAP.  XII. 

ON  THR  SOURCES  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  IN  GENERAL. 

The  sonrces  of  Textual  Criticism  are  the  evidences  which  we  possess 
for  or  against  different  readings;  they  are  the  channels  through 
which,  in  whole  or  in  pwij,  l£e  text  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
They  are  three :  — 

1.  MSS.,  2.  versions,  3.  early  citations. 

It  will  be  needful  to  consider  these  sepwrately  in  detail;  a  few 
general  remarks,  however,  may  be  properly  premised  with  r^ard  to 
the  relative  value  of  these  three  channels  of  evidence.  ^  As  to  ancient 
works  in  general  we  have  only  the  ^rst ;  for  such  citations  as  may 
be  found  of  classical  writers  are  hardly  enough  to  entitle  us  to 
bring  them  forward  as  a  substantive  class  of  witnesses :  while,  as  to 
others,  we  have  only  the  second,  since  some  ancient  works  are  wholly 
lost  in  the  originals,  and  we  possess  them  merely  in  a  translation : 
and  thus  it  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we  are  far 
more  richly  supplied  with  materials  for  criticism  of  different  classes. 
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If  versions  alone  have  been  preserved,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
restoring  the  original  text;  all  we  can  do  is  to  be  content  with  the 
general  substance:  and  with  regard  to  citations,  unless  thej  are 
express,  we  cannot  feel  absolute  confidence  in  their  giving  the  exact 
words;  and  thus  by  themselves  they  would  often  be  doubtful 
witnesses.  Thus  MSS.  deserve  the  first  place  amongst  the  sources 
of  criticism,  even  though  those  which  exist  are  not  as  old  as  the 
date  of  particular  versions ;  and  MSS.  as  occupying  the  first  rank 
must  be  first  considered. 

In  the  separate  description  of  each  of  the  channels  of  transmission, 
the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  each  class,  and  of  each 
docimient,  will  require  to  be  stated  in  detail.  To  each  of  these 
classes  will  apply  much  of  what  was  said  above,  when  the  history 
and  causes  of  various  readings  were  under  consideration.  For 
although  MSS.  were  there  specially  mentioned,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  versions,  besides  partaking  in  the  variations  found  in  the  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  made,  are  always  liable  to  have  received  in 
the  course  of  transcription  more  errors  of  a  similar  kind. 

And  so,  too,  (Stations  may  have  been  taken  originally  &om  errors 
in  the  text  from  which  the  quotation  was  made ;  or  they  may  have 
been  modified  from  time  to  time  by  copyists  or  editors:  all  these 
points  will  require  distinct  consideration. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  particular  MSS.,  or  of  the 
versions  in  general.  It  is  needful  to  learn  from  their  internal  cha- 
racteristics, readings,  &c.  what  weight  their  testimony  may  deserve, 
and  how  far  the  copyist  or  the  translator  appears  to  have  faithfully 
transmitted  the  sacred  text,  and  how  far  he  may  have  been  liable  to 
mistakes  of  any  peculiar  kind.  In  forming  such  an  estimate  we 
learn  the  importance  of  our  not  being  left  to  form  a  judgment  from 
the  testimony  of  mere  individual  witnesses;  we  are  able  to  use 
combined  testimony:  and  this  is  of  very  great  value,  not  only  in  pro- 
ducing conviction  in  favour  of  particiUar  readings,  but  also  in  main- 
taining the  character  of  individual  witnesses.  In  this  we  find  the 
ancient  citations,  especially  those  which  are  express,  to  be  of  very 
great  value :  for  when  an  early  writer  says  distinctly,  that  in  such  a 
passage  such  a  reading  should  be  found,  and  not  such  a  one,  and 
when  some  existing  documents  do  accord  with  this  explicit  testi- 
mony, it  goes  so  far  in  establishing  the  character  of  such  docu- 
ments, especially  if  they  are  a  few  in  contrast  to  very  many. 

We  thus  reach  the  mode  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  docmnents 
by  Comparative  Criticism  ;  that  is,  by  showing,  in  cases  of  explicit 
ancient  testimony,  what  MSS.  and  versions  do,  as  a  fact,  accord  with 
the  readings  so  established  ;  and  thus  we  are  able,  as  to  the  text  in 
general,  to  rely  with  especial  confidence  on  the  witnesses  whose 
character  has  thus  been  proved.' 

In  weighing  the  testimony  of  the  versions,  it  will  be  seen  very 
frequently,  that  alL  or  almost  all,  of  those  prior  to  the  seventh 
century  range  on  one  side,  against  the  later  MSS.  and  the  more  recent 

»  See  "  Account  of  Printed  Text,'*  p.  132.  seq.  §  13.  "  On  an  Estimate  of  MS.  Aothori- 
tiei  in  accordance  with  Comparative  Criticism.** 
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versions ;  and  so,  too,  as  to  the  citations,  it  is  frequently  found,  that 
in  places  of  characteristic  difference,  those  made  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  differ  considerably  from  those  of  later 
ages. 

These  citations  will  be  considered  specially  in  a  futiure  chapter; 
all  that  is  needful  here  to  be  said  is,  that  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  quoted  the  New  Testament  so  much  and  so  largely,  and 
interwove  so  much  of  its  language  into  their  writings,  that  if  the 
volume  of  the  New  Testament  haa  been  lost  in  Greek,  and  we  had 
possessed  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  some  one  version  as 
an  index  by  which  to  arrange  the  fragments,  we  could  have  restored, 
almost  verbally,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  text  This  considera- 
tion alone  shows  now  important  it  is  not  to  overlook  this  species  of 
evidence ;  which,  if  not  so  easily  grasped  (from  the  modes  of  citation) 
as  the  readings  of  MSS.  and  versions,  gives  us  the  comparative 
certainty  produced  by  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony. 

To  these  three  sources  of  criticism,  some  have  added  Critical  Con- 
jecture;  a  name  which  has  been  so  applied,  and  which  has  been  by 
some  80  rashly  maintained,  that  it  can  hardly  now  be  discussed 
without  at  least  a  feeling  that  it  is  connected  with  very  irreverent 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture.  Now  critical  conjecture  as  applied  to 
classical  works  in  general  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary ;  for 
such  works  have  commonly  been  transmitted  by  means  of  very  few, 
and  in  some  cases  through  but  one  MS.  Thus,  mistakes  have  been 
evident  on  the  face  of  the  text  itself,  and  good  critics  have  rightly 
exercised  their  skill,  not  in  improving  conjecturally  what  required 
no  emendation,  but  in  suggesting,  in  cases  oi proved  corruption,  what 
might  be  substituted  as  giving  the  real  sense  of  the  writer.  And 
when  this  has  been  well  done,  it  has  been  in  general  by  adhering 
pretty  closely  to  the  letters  of  the  MS.  and  then  showing  where  and 
how  the  transcriber  must  have  erred  from  the  common  and  well 
known  causes  of  mistake.  It  is  thus  something  like  correcting  the 
errata  on  a  printed  pa^e  which  are  manifest  as  such.  Not  every  one 
ought  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  who  possesses  competent  ability  will 
seek  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  recover  what  the  author  must  have 
written :  his  object  is  not  to  improve  on  the  original,  but  to  restore 
it.  In  cases  of  considerable  corruption  this  may  be  impossible ;  and 
then,  as  well  as  in  all  places  in  which  the  text  does  not  suggest  the 
correction,  it  should  stand  as  it  is ;  for,  if  no  attempt  at  emendation 
be  introduced,  the  needed  correction  may  be  suggested  to  future 
critics,  to  whom  this  will  be  rendered  impossible  if  the  somewhat 
injured  words  and  sentences  are  covered  over  with  attempted  plaisters 
and  bandages. 

But  as  to  Scripture  the  case  in  general,  and  as  to  the  New 
Testament  entirely,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  For  we  possess  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  so  many  MSS.,  and  we  are  aided  by  so 
many  versions,  that  we  are  never  left  to  the  need  of  coiyecture  as 
the  means  of  removing  errata.  And  those  who  have  sought  the 
most  to  introduce  this  species  of  correction  have  rarely  confinec? 
tiiemselves  to  what  might  be  termed  extreme  passages,  but  they  haAf 
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too  often  sought  merely  to  improve  the  text  in  accordance  with  tlieir 
own  views  and  feelings;  that  is  therefore  setting  themselves  as 
judges  of  what  Holy  Scripture  ouffht  or  ought  not  to  contain.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  but  few  copies  had  been  examined,  and  it  was  known 
that  they  contained  variations,  it  was  only  natural  that  commentators 
should  suggest  such  corrections,  on  conjectural  grounds,  as  they 
thought  might  be  found  in  MSS. ;  but  when  more  extensive  colla- 
tions had  been  made,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  channels  of  transmis- 
sion were  sufficient  to  supply  evidence  as  to  the  text,  there  was  no 
one  thin^  as  to  which  critical  editors  were  more  fblly  unanimous 
than  in  the  rejection  of  all  conjecture  in  the  formation  of  a  text. 

Wherever  in  an  ancient  writing  such  corrections  are  supposed  to 
be  needful,  the  first  thing  is  to  demonstrate  this  as  required  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  that  is  admitted  to  be  clear,  then 
the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  show  from  the  text  as  transmitted 
what  elements  are  afforded  for  correction.  And  thus,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  points,  such  as  dates  and  numbers,  and 
sometimes  names,  in  which  error  or  omission  may  be  demonstrated 
from  either  the  context  or  some  other  passage ;  in  such  cases  we  are 
compelled  in  explanation  of  the  text  to  admit  the  corruption,  and  to 
state  the  correction  which  is  required.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
we  are  in  very  different  circumstances,  for  we  are  able  to  have 
recourse  to  documents  which  carry  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
the  writers,  that  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  for  injuries  of 
the  same  kind  to  have  been  received  which  we  do  find  in  the  Old 
Testament.  And  as  in  no  work  is  recourse  to  be  had  to  conjecture 
if  an  explanation  can  be  given  of  what  has  been  transmitted,  it  is 
excluded  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  very  class  of  passages  into 
which  some  would  have  brought  it;  and  to  admit  it  would  be  as 
uncritical  as  if  we  were  to  select  the  easier  readings  rather  than  the 
more  difficult  in  cases  of  variations. 

As  a  mere  question  of  probabilities,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  authors  has  been  lost  from  every  one  of  the 
ancient  copies;  and  when  reverence  for  Scripture  is  taken  into 
account,  it  may  show  us  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  anything  which  does  not  rest  on  evidence.  And  even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  there  are  corruptions  from  which  our  oldest  MSS.  are 
not  free  (such  as  'lepe/xiov,  Matt,  xxvii.  9.,  or  ^A^pad/i,  Acts  vii.  16.), 
let  this  be  modestly  stated,  with  the  reasons,  but  without  any 
change  being  made  in  the  text.  It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
general  corruption :  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  any  passage 
needs  Tas  some  in  the  Old  Testament  do)  to  receive  correction  which 
authonties  do  not  supply ;  and  it  is  better,  safer,  wiser,  to  adhere  to 
what  may  have  some  sl%ht  defects,  than  to  form  for  ourselves  that 
which  would  be  far  more  obnoxious  to  error.  The  subject  of  critical 
conjecture  does  not  require  to  be  further  discussed  here :  it  would 
have  been  well  if  a  distinction  had  always  been  maintained  between 
the  internal  restoration  of  passages  in  ancient  authors^  and  the 
obtrusion  of  any  mere  conjectures  on  their  text. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

6BSBK  K86.  OF  THB  MOST  ANCIENT  CLASS  CONTAINING  THE  GOSPELS,  WITH 
OR   WITHOUT  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  deacribiiig  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  uncial 
letters,  it  wm  be  more  conyenient  to  arrange  them  in  a  different 
order  firom  that  in  which  reference  is  commonly  made  to  them  in 
critical  works.  For  aa  that  arrangement  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
letters  of  reference  used  for  the  purpose  of  designation,  and  as  these 
conventional  marks  have  originated  not  unfrequentlj  in  accidental 
circumstances,  there  is  the  inconvenience  that  various  MSS.  are 
thus  widely  separated  from  others  to  which  as  a  class  they  closely 
adhere  in  a  general  sense. 

The  Uncial  MSS.  are  here  arranged  in  this  manner :  —  1st.  Those 
of  tiie  oldest  class ;  that  is,  prior  to  the  seventh  century. 

2nd.  The  later  uncials  which  in  many  respects  agree  with  those 
of  the  oldest  class. 

3rd.  The  later  unoiab  which,  while  they  have  many  features  of 
general  resemblance  amongst  themselves,  differ  from  those  of  the 
oldest  class. 

To  each  of  these  three  classes  will  be  appended  such  fragments 
as  fall  respectively  under  each  of  the  heads;  of  such  fragments, 
some  which  belong  to  the  oldest  class  are  of  very  great  importance 
and  value. 

In  each  class  the  MSS.  will  be  described  in  the  order  given  to 
them  by  the  letters  of  reference  commonly  employed. 

The  notation  of  MSS.  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  seems  to  have 
originated  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  were  pven  in  Walton's  Poly^lott,  m  which 
this  ancient  document  was  cited  by  the  abbreviation  ^^MS.  A." 
Wetstein,  in  arranging  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected, 
wished  to  use  some  more  concise  mode  of  reference  than  the  abbre- 
viated names  of  MSS.  which  had  been  employed  bv  Mill,  and  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  letters  of  reference :  as  A.  was  already 
appropriated  to  the  Alexandrian  copy,  he  used  B.  for  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  so  as  to  others ;  the  alphabetical  order  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  antiquity  or  value  of  the  documents.  Subsequent 
editors  have  followed  Wetstein  in  his  references,  making  additions 
80  as  to  include  MSS.  since  employed  for  critical  purposes;  and 
thus  the  various  MSS.  in  imcial  letters  are  now  habitually  known 
by  their  letters  of  designation. 

The  convenience  of  such  a  concise  notation  is  obvious ;  it  might 
however  have  been  so  carried  out  as  to  avoid  two  defects :  one  of 
diese  is  the  use  of  the  same  letter  to  denote  different  MSS.  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  New  Testament.  This  inconvenience  is  compara- 
tively slight,  but  it  causes  it  to  be  needful  to  mention  at  times  to 
which  of  the  four  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  found  in  MSS., 
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the  reference  is  intended  to  apply.  The  other  Inconvenience,  which 
is  greater,  is  the  use  of  different  letters  to  denote  the  same  MS.  in 
the  four  parts  into  which  for  critical  convenience  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  divided.  The  former  variety  of  notation 
occurs  only  when  certain  MSS.  contain  (as  is  commonly  the  case) 
only  some  of  the  New  Testament  books;  the  latter  variety  was 
introduced  in  a  few  cases  when  a  MS.  occupied  a  different  order  in 
some  parts  from  that  which  it  held  in  others.  In  the  following  list 
of  MSS.  the  mark  of  critical  reference  is  prefixed  to  each  MS. ;  and 
where  different  critics  have  varied  as  to  this  the  fact  is  stated. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  stated  that  certain  MSS.  are  palimp^ 
sests  ;  that  is,  MSS.  the  material  of  which  has  been  used  more  than 
once.  When  the  older  writing  of  a  book  on  vellum  was  defaced  by 
time  or  use,  the  value  of  the  material  was  a  sufficient  induce* 
ment  to  cause  it  to  be  reprepared  for  writing  on  again.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  however,  the  older  writing  often  again  appears 
in  some  parts ;  and  thus  many  works  of  the  ancients  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Chemical  means  have  been  found  most  useful  in 
revivifying  the  letters  and  lines  which  had  disappeared. 

In  the  description  of  MSS.,  those  particulars  are  intended  to  be 
stated  which  bear  on  the  history  (if  known)  of  each  document, 
character,  general  description,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  give  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  whether  regarded  in  itself  or  in  connection  with 
other  authorities. 

A.  Codex  Alexandbinus.  This  MS.  was  sent  in  the  year 
1628,  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  England  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a 
native  of  Crete  (then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  previously  of 
Alexandria),  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  Of  its  previous  history  very 
little  is  known.  It  received  the  name  of  Alezandrinus  from  its 
having  been  brought  by  Cyrillus  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople; 
and  an  Arabic  subscription  of  comparatively  modem,  but  still  not 
recenty  date  (mentioning  that  the  MS.  was  said  to  have  been  written 
with  the  pen  of  Thecla  the  martyr),  is  some  proof  of  its  having  been 
preserved  in  Egypt.  Wetstein,  however,  wished  to  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  place  where  this  MS.  had  been  preserved  was  Alexandria, 
and  with  this  o^ect  he  relied  on  certain  letters  of  his  great-uncle 
John  Budolph  Wetstein;  in  one  of  which  (dated  Jan.  14th,  1664, 
addressed  to  Martin  Bogdan,  a  physician  at  Berne)  he  states  that 
his  Greek  preceptor,  Matthew  Muttis  of  Cyprus,  informed  him  that 
Cyrillus  Lucaris  had  obtained  this  MS.  at  one  of  the  Grreek  mo* 
nasteries  on  Mount  Athos.  Muttis  had  been  deacon  to  the  patriarch 
Cyrillus,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  been  with  him  during 
his  residence  on  Mount  Athos  (before  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria) or  not:  he  might  or  might  not  possess  an  accurate  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  particular  MS.  The 
point,  however,  is  of  very  little  real  importance ;  for  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  MS., —  written  as  it  must  have 
been  many  ages  before  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  became  the 
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locality  in  which  Greek  MSS.  were  so  largely  manufactured  for 
sale. 

Besides  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (defective  in 
part  of  the  Psalms),  this  MS.  contains  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  which  however  there  are  a  few  chasms.  In  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  all  the  former  part,  as  far  as  chap.  xxv.  6.,  is  now  lost; 
and  from  John  vL  50.  to  viii.  52.,  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  6., 
are  also  wanting.  Besides  these  defects,  letters  here  and  there  are 
cut  away  in  binding ;  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  the  upper  comers  of  the  leaves  is  gone.  To  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  subjoined  the  one  genuine,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  apocryphal,  epistle  of  Clement  of  Kome  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  New  Testament  books  are  found  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  also  in  other  MSS. :  the  Catholic  Epistles  follow  the 
Acts ;  then  come  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  but  with  that  to  the  Hebrews 
before  the  Pastoral  Epistles:  the  Apocalypse,  so  rare  in  extant 
ancient  MSS.,  stands  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  this  copy  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  injury  which  has 
befallen  both  ends  of  the  volume,  from  the  Epistles  of  Clement  having 
been  added. 

This  MS.,  which  is  on  thin  vellum,  is  now  bound  in  four  volumes, 
the  three  former  of  which  contain  the  Old  Testament. 

The  writing  on  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns ;  the  letters 
are  round,  and  such  as  possess  the  general  characteristics  of  the  other 
documents  of  the  oldest  class,  ^ey  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Vatican  MSa  (B.). 

The  number  of  lines  in  each  page  is  about  fifty.  The  letters  are 
In  general  equal  in  size,  except  where  a  new  section  commences ; 
and  then  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimen  in  facsimile  types)  the 
first  letter  of  the  section  itself,  or  the  first  of  the  next  line  after  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  is  larger,  and  is  placed  outside  the  measure 
(as  would  be  said  of  a  printed  page)  of  the  column.  There  are  no 
accents  or  breathings,  whether  from  the  original  scribe,  or  from  a 
more  recent  hand.  The  contractions  of  words  are  only  such  as  are 
found  similarly  in  other  MSS.  of  the  more  ancient  class.^  There  is 
of  course  no  division  of  words ;  and  of  interpunction  there  are  but 
isXni  or  occasional  traces,  in  places  in  which  there  is  a  dot  between 
two  words,  so  as  to  indicate  that  in  reading  some  pause  was  observed : 
this  enables  us  occasionally  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  mode 

»  Th€  general  contractions  are  ec,  ic,  XC,  HHP,  KC,  IINA,  cp,  TC,  lAHM,  IHA,  AAA, 
OTNOC,  for  0fo»,  Iijtf'ouj,  xptffroiy  vcmip,  itvpto%  TvwfjLo^  fftmip,  vtos^  l^powraXijfi*  I<rpai|A, 
AtamS  (or  Aavt8),  ovpcans  (and  so  through  all  their  cases),  and  similarly  a  few  more  fami- 
liar words  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  line  of  contraction  ahove  the  word  is  a  sufficient 
indication  that  it  is  a  compend.  Some  terminations  are  occasionally  contracted,  and  a 
line  above  a  vowel  is  continually  employed  as  a  mode  of  writing  the  letter  N.  To  carry 
out  this  subject  into  its  minute  details,  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  formally  devoted  to 
Greek  pelseography  than  to  the  present  work.  The  reader  may  easily  acquire  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  general  features  of  ancient  Greek  writing  by  reading  carefully  the 
facsimiles  of  MSS.  which  are  given  below. 
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of  diyision  of  particular  sentences  which  was  followed  at  ihe  lime 
when  this  MS.  was  written.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  John 
i.  3,  4.,  where  h  yiyoviv  (now  commonly  joined  to  the  preceding 
sentence)  is  in  this  MS.  connected  with  the  following  words^  just  as 
it  is  in  most  (if  not  all)  the  other  early  authorities  which  supply  any 
evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  there  are  found  the  divisions  or 
sections  in  the  Gospels  marked  by  the  nimibers  of  Anunonius^  with 
referenced  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius ;  the  headings  of  the  larger 
sections  or  tItKo^  stand  at  the  top  of  the  pases ;  and  the  places  at 
which  those  sections  commence  are  indicated  mroughout  the  Gospels^ 
and  in  Luke  and  John  their  numbers  are  placed  in  the  margin  of 
each  column.  To  all  the  Gospels  (except  Matthew,  now  imperfect 
at  the  beginning)  is  prefixed  a  table  of  these  divisions. 

The  various  sections  into  which  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse 
were  divided  by  Euthalius  and  others,  are  not  indicated  in  diis  MS.; 
a  cross  appears  occasionally  as  a  separation  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  a 
larger  letter  in  the  margin  throughout  the  New  Testament  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Gospels 
it  shows  the  commencement  of  an  Anunonian  section. 

This  was  the  first  MS.  of  great  importance  and  antiquity  of  wluoh 
any  extensive  use  was  made  by  textual  critics.  Its  actual  age  was 
often  discussed,  and  by  some  it  was  variously  estimated  in  accordance 
with  their  desires  of  establishing  or  opting  its  authority  and  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  supposition  was  that  of  Casimir  Oudin, 
who  actually  argued  that  it  was  as  recent  as  the  tenth  century^ — a 
conjecture  so  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  of  paLnography  tiiat  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  seriously  refuted.  The  only  sure  data  which 
we  possess  as  to  such  MSS.  as  this  are  those  furnished  by  the  in- 
ternal indications,  drawn  from  the  contents,  and  from  the  form  of 
the  letters,  &c.  Thus  we  might  say  that  this  MS.  belongs  to  an 
age  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
Eusebian  canons  in  the  Gospels,  and  anterior  to  the  general  use  (at 
least)  of  the  Euthalian  and  other  similar  divisions  in  the  Epistles. 
The  fact  also  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Bome  being  subjoined 
to  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance  as  suggesting  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  for  these  Epistles  are  also  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  list 
of  the  books  contiuned  in  the  MS.:  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
writer  had  considered  them  as  books  for  Church  use,  and  that 
he  had  not  enumerated  them  merely  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
MS.  This  is  shown  by  the  arrangement ;  for  under  the  heading 
H  KAINH  AIABHKH,  all  the  books  are  specified,  and  after 
AnOKAAT^IC  IflANNOT  there  follow    - 

KAHMENTOG  EniCTOAH  X. 

KAHMENTOG  EHIGTOAH  B. 
OMOT  BIBAIA  (number  now  erased). 
N[^AAMOI  GOAOMftNTOG 

IH  IH 
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Thus  the  Epistles  of  Clement  were  added  up  as  parts  of  the 
specified  number  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  while  the  Apocry- 
phal Psalms  bearing  the  name  of  Solomon^  which  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  once  contained,  were  separated  in  the  list,  as  something 
wholly  different  in  kind.  These  Apocryphal  Psalms  were  in  fact 
prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Laodicasa,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  from  being  read  in  the  churches.  To  this  prohibition 
the  MS.  is  conformed,  amiough  it  gives  a  proof  of  so  different  a  use 
of  the  Epistles  of  Clement.  The  practice  of  reading  the  first  at  least 
of  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  so  llioroughly  condemned  and 
obsolete  as  to  influence  all  transcribers  when  this  MS.  was  writteu. 
The  shortness  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  may  be  considered 
as  carrying  some  weight ;  for  this  at  least  indicates  that  the  form 
which  they  received  from  Euthalius,  or  those  whom  he  followed, 
even  if  introduced,  had  not  been  generally  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  letters,  and  other  particulars  of  the  writing,  are 
such  as  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  MSS.  older  than  the  seventh 
century,  and  probably  considerably  older ;  so  that  on  palaeographic 
grounds  alone  this  MS.  would  be  supposed  to  be  apparently  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  probability  is  of  course  greatly  increased,  when 
the  independent  grounds  for  a  similar  judgment  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. These  independent  grounds,  such  as  the  noninsertion  of 
the  Euthalian  and  other  sections,  might,  indeed,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  more  to  do  with  the  MS.  from  which  this  was  copied, 
than  with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  itself,  were  it  not  that  every 
other  indication  points  us  to  a  similar  age.  We  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  if  we  conclude  that  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or  a  little 
later,  was  the  time  when  this  MS.  was  written. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Egypt  was  the  country  of  its  origin,  from 
the  orthography  of  particular  words,  and  other  points  of  the  same 
kind.  But  these  characteristics  would  hardly  be  relied  on  now, 
since  it  is  pretty  well  established  that  such  points  had  quite  as  mucii 
to  do  with  the  Greek  forms  employed  in  the  LXA.,  and  also 
probably  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  with 
Egyptian  orthography.  It  is  however  probable  that  Egypt  may 
have  been  the  region  in  which  it  was  copied ;  for  Alexandria  was 
the  great  literary  centre  of  the  East,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
MS.  itself  to  contradict  this  antecedent  probability. 

The  interchange  of  vowels  of  somewhat  similar  sound  is  very 
frequent  in  this  MS. ;  and  this  confusion  (as  well  as  that  occasionally 
of  y  with  /t,  and  the  substitution  of  irf  for  77)  may  be  an  argument 
which  points  to  Egypt. 

The  first  who  h^  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  MS.  critically 
was  Patrick  Young  (Patricius  Jumus),  librarian  to  .King  Charles  I. 
In  Walton's  Polyglott,  a  collation  of  this  MS.  was  subjoined  to  the 
Greek  text  of  both  Testaments.  It  was  again  collated  by  Mill,  and 
afterwards  by  Wetstein.  All  these  collations  were,  however,  super- 
seded in  1786,  by  the  actual  publication,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  Woide,  of  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself.     This  was  done  in  a  fac- 
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simile  edition,  for  which  the  types  were  cut  on  purpose,  and  they 
were  so  formed  as  to  represent  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  in  the 
MS.  itself;  so  that  Woide's  edition  exhibits  the  MS.,  page  for  page, 
line  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter.  Of  course,  errata  may  have  found 
their  way  into  the  edition ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  in  general 
very  accurate.  The  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as 
appear  to  supply  their  own  corrections.  Mr.  Linnell,  in  order  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  Woide's  edition,  examined  it  throughout  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  with  the  MS.  itself:  the  result  was  that  he  noticed 
errors  in  two  letters,  neither  of  which  could  lead  to  a  false  reading  of 
the  actual  word;  for  the  substitution  of  skXtjOtjOs  for  8K\r)0rjT6  (iv.  i.) 
and  TrpaoOrfTos  for  irpaorrjTo^  (ver.  2.)  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
mere  mistake  of  transcribing  or  printing. 

(  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Woide  edits  ©C  s<f)avBpci>0r)y  and  he  combats  in 
his  prolegomena  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  who  maintained  that  OC 
was  the  original  reading,  and  that  the  stroke,  which  in  some  lights 
I  can  be  seen  across  part  of  the  O,  arose  from  part  of  a  letter  visible 
through  the  vellum.  In  this,  however,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
examinations,  we  can  say  distinctly  that  Woide  was  wrong,  and 
Wetstein  was  right.  Part  of  the  G  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf 
does  intersect  the  O,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  and  which 
others  with  us  have  seen  also. 

The  copyist  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  by  no  means  careful ; 
and  the  corrector  was  often  as  little  accurate  as  the  first  scribe.  In 
points  of  minute  exactness  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though  the 
value  of  a  MS.  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  critical  skill  of 
the  copyist :  a  scribe,  if  too  intelligent,  was  always  prone  to  make 
critical  emendations. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  has  been  supposed  to  differ  in  its  character 
in  the  Gospels  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  parts,  especially 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  For  while  the  Epistles,  &c.,  contain  a  text 
which  may  be  called  (geographically,  if  not  critically)  Alexandrian, 
the  Gospels  in  many  respects  accord  in  readings  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  copies.  But  while  this  is  said,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
complexion  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  most  of  the  later  uncials  and 
other  MSS.  differs  greatly  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus :  in  many 
respects  it  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  in  the  Gospels ;  and  while 
not  there  Alexandrian  in  text,  it  is  also  often  not  Constantino- 
politan. 

Of  all  the  uncial  MSS.  which  we  have,  this  contains  the  New 
Testament  by  far  the  most  entire ;  and  this  alone  would  cause  a 
great  importance  to  attach  to  it  No  other  Greek  MS.  of  the  oldest 
class  contains  the  book  of  Revelation  complete. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  the  reader  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Coaex  Alexandrinus,  and  so  far  of  the 
MS.  itself. 
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John  L  1—7. 

~         fc  MA  pXH  H  MOXOrOCKX  lOXOroCM 
y  TTPOCTOMeMKXieCHKiOXOrOC- 

'  OYTOCHNieMXPXHTTPOCTOMeN 

TTXMXXA.IXYTOYereMeTOI<XIXtu 

peicx  YTo Yere  MeTOO  Y  A.eeM  • 

OrerOMeNieMX  YTCDZCDH  H  M  • 
KXII-IZCDH  H  MTOCbcDCTCJDMXMcuM 

i<xiToc)>ax:eMTHci<OTixd>xi 

Mei  KXIHCKOTIXXYTOOYKXXe 

xxReM-  ereMeToxMocATTe 


E 

r 

7 


C" 
TXXMeMOCTTXpxeYOMOKiAXV 

TCDICX>XM  M  HC  O YTOCMXeeM 
eiCMXpXYPIXM  IMXMX|>TY|>H 

TeCTTlCTeYCCJDCIMJiklXYTOY 


This  stereotype  specimen^  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  then  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  permitted  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  types  with  which  he  printed  the  facsimile  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  portion  of  this  MS.  (four  vols,  folio,  London. 
1816-28). 

*  Mr.  Home,  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  reader,  thns  represented  the  passage 
contained  in  the  above  facsimile,  rendered  rather  more  literally  than  the  idiom  of  our 
langoage  will  admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek  (above  given) 
of  we  Alexandrian  manuscript : — 

John  L  1 — 7. 

I NTHEBEGINNING  W  ASTHE  WORD  ANDTHE  WORD  WAS 
V7ITH(n>-AND(n5WASTHEWORD- 
HEWASIKTHEBEGINNINGWITHUn 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH      * 
OUTHIM  WASMADENOTONE  THING- 
THATWA8MADEINHIML1FEWA8- 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFHIT 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 
HEND-  THEREWASAHKSE 

N  TFROMGOD  WHOSEN  AME  WAS 
lOHNTHISPEiJSOiVCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM- 
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Such  a  specimen  gives  a  general  notion  of  the  effect  of  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  more  ancient  class^  with  its  undivided  writing,  rare  inter- 
punction,  and  with  the  peculiar  mode  of  division  found  in  this  and 
some  other  MSS.,  in  which  a  break  is  made  tit  the  line  where  a  new 
section  begins;  but  the  first  letter  of  the  next  line  assumes  the 
character  of  a  larsre  initial,  beyond  the  measure  of  the  page,  even 
though,  as  in  this  mstance,  it  should  happen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.     In  common  Greek  types,  these  two  lines  would  run  thus :  — 

Xafiev*         syiPffroavosairs 
XTa\/Aevos7rapa0vovoiJLaav 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus.  —  This  MS.  is  numbered  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  in  which  it  must  have  found  a  place 
not  long  after  its  formation  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  For  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  well  known  by  report  amongst  scholars 
as  an  extremely  ancient  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus,  when 
Erasmus  was  blamed  because  in  his  published  Greek  Testament  he 
had  departed  from  the  common  readings  of  the  Vulgate,  he  appealed 
to  this  MS.  as  an  authority  in  his  favour ;  partly  probably  because 
of  the  antiquity  which  was  known  to  belong  to  it,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  its  belonging  to  the  Papal  Library :  Paulus  Bombasius, 
then  the  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  communicated  to  him  in 
1521  two  extracts  from  this  MS.  containing  1  John  iv.  1 — 3.  and 
chap.  V.  7 — 11.  (showing  that  it  omitted  all  mention  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses).  Other  allusions  were  made  to  this  MS.  in  the  same  age; 
and  thus  we  know  what  celebrity  was  attached  to  it.  One  question 
discussed  in  connection  with  this  MS.  was,  whether  it  had  or  had 
not  been  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors.' 

A  more  recent  hand  has  supplied  parts  of  this  MS.  in  which  the 
original  writing  is  defective,  and  it  has  been  siud  that  this  was  done 
out  of  a  MS.  belonging  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  If  this  traditional 
account  of  the  filling  up  of  these  lacunas  be  correct,  it  may  show 
that  this  MS.  was  sent  to  the  Vatican  at  or  about  ibe  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  library ;  at  least  the  fact  of  such  an  opinion  being 
current  is  so  far  a  proof  that  it  was  thought  that  the  defects  were 
supplied  at  that  time.  This  trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
some  very  particular  purpose,  and  it  may  probably  have  been  done 
before  this  ancient  book  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Library,  whe- 
ther it  came  there  as  a  present,  or  whether  it  was  procured  from 
amongst  the  spoils  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

This  MS.  is  on  very  thin  vellum ;  the  letters  are  small,  regularly 
formed,  uncials ;  three  columns  are  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of 
the  stichometrical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  there  is  only 
room  for  two) ;  the  original  writer  placed  neither  accents  nor  breath- 
ings, but  these  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand ;  they  are,  however, 

*  See  above,  p.  108.,  on  the  interconrse  between  Erasmus  and  Sepal veda  relatiTO  to  this 
MS.  and  its  readings,  and  also  as  to  the  charge  of  Latinizing  which  was  brought  against  it. 
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80  delicately  written^  and  with  ink  which  has  so  mnch  faded  in 
colour  (if  indeed  it  ever  were  thoroughly  black),  that  some  who  have 
carefxdly  examined  the  MS.  have  thought  that  the  accents  and 
breathings  were  not  additions  to  what  was  originally  written.  It  is 
however  an  established  fact,  that  they  did  proceed  from  a  later 
corrector :  this  is  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  and  also  from 
their  omission  in  places  in  which  the  later  hand  introduced  a  cor- 
rection ;  and  also  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  original  copyist 
had  written  these  fine  strokes  with  the  same  ink  as  the  letters,  Ihey 
would  of  course  have  faded  in  the  same  proportion^  and  thus  would 
now  be  discernible  only  with  difficulty* 

This  MS.  contains  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(defective  at  the  banning  through  the  greater  part  of  Genesis,  as 
well  as  in  part  of  me  Ps^ms),  and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as 
Heb.  ix.  14.  (afjuofwv  np  0e<p  xada — ) ;  the  remainder  of  that  Epistle 
and  the  Apocalypse  have  been  added  by  a  recent  cursive  hand,  which 
has  also  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  MS.  does 
not  contain  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  place  of  which  in  the  old 
arrangement  was  (ifter  those  addressed  to  churches,  and  immediately 
before  the  Apocalypse ;  it  does,  however,  contain  all  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
MS.,  as  they  are  placed  (as  is  frequent)  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Romans.  The  later  writer  has  not  supplied  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  thus  all  citations  from  this  MS.  as  if  it  contained  them  (such 
as  those  of  Dr.  Bloomfield)  are  simply  errors  as  to  facts, —  quotations 
invented  by  pure  imagination. 

The  appearance  oi  this  MS.  now  is  peculiar;  for  after  the  older 
ink  had  considerably  faded,  some  one  took  the  trouble  of  retouching 
the  letters  throughout ;  this  was  probably  done  to  make  them  more 
legible  for  actual  use.  When,  however,  this  restorer  differed  from 
the  original  copyist  in  orthogn^hy,  he  left  letters  untouched;  and 
sometimes  he  appears  to  have  corrected  the  readings,  or  at  least  they 
are  corrected  in  mk  of  a  similar  colour ;  and  in  cursive  letters. 

This  MS.  is  void  of  interpunction ;  and  the  only  resemblance  c^^<^*i 
to  it  is  found  in  a  sma&^  space  bemg  left  between  the  letters 
where  a  new  section  begins.  The  initial  letters,  as  leffc  by  the  first 
copyist,  are  not  larger  than  the  rest;  but  a  later  hand  has  added  a 
la^e  initial  letter  in  the  margin,  and  has  erased  (wholly  or  partially) 
the  original  initial.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  facsimile  made  by 
Zacagni  for  Grabe  (a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  description), 
in  which  also  it  is  evident  that  the  strokes  of  the  restorer  have  been 
more  noticed  than  the  original  writing;  hence  the  irregularity  of 
the  letters;  for  the  .lines  by  which  they  were  retouched  leave  con- 
tinually part  of  the  original  strokes  visible  at  the  side. 

The  Gospels  contain  neither  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  nor  yet  the  larger  chapters;  but  they  have  instead  a 
division  into  sections  which  appears  to  be  quite  peculiar.  These 
sections  are  numbered  in  each  Gospel :  Matthew  has  170,  Mark  61, 
Luke  152,  and  John  80.  The  divisions  also  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles^  at  least  those  not  made  by  a  later  hand,  are  pe- 
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culiar,  and  differ  from  the  Euihalian.  In  the  Acts  these  sections 
are  79.* 

The  divisions  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  curious ;  they  are 
treated  as  though  they  were  all  one  hook  ;  and  thus  the  notation  of  the 
sections  runs  on  continuously.  The  last  section  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  numbered  58^  and  that  to  the  Ephesians  commences 
with  70,  showing  an  omission  of  eleven  sections ;  but  after  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  (the  last  division  of  which  is  marked  93),  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  begins  with  59*,  showing  that  it  once 
occupied  a  place  between  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians:  the  last 
number  in  Hebrews  now  is  64 ;  the  rest  must  have  been  in  the  four 
chapters  and  a  half  now  lost* 

The  confusions  of  vowels  and  general  orthographic  mistakes  in 
this  MS.  are  very  few ;  the  contractions  also  are  less  frequent  than 
in  most  other  ancient  Biblical  MSS.  AATEIA,  for  instance,  is 
habitually  expressed  at  length  (thus  spelled),  and  not  by  the  con- 
traction AAA.  The  tities  and  subscriptions  of  the  different  books 
are  very  short  and  simple ;  they  have,  however,  in  the  Epistles  been 
amplified  by  a  later  hand ;  but  even  these  additions  are  so  ancient 
that  they  differ  from  those  introduced  by  Euthalius  and  adopted  by 
the  early  copyists  in  general. 

The  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  shown  by  its  palsographic  pecu- 
liarities, the  letters  even  resembling  in  many  respects  those  found 
in  the  Herculanean  rolls;  the  form  of  the  book,  the  six /columns  at 
each  opening  resembling  in  appearance  not  a  Uttie  a  portion  of  a 
rolled  book  ^ ;  the  uniformity  of  the  letters,  and  the  absence  of  all 
punctuation:  all  these  points  would  have  their  united  weight,  in 
causing  us  to  consider  this  MS.  as  older  than  any  other  which  is 
known  or  available  for  New  Testament  criticism. 

The  palaeographic  arguments  are  confirmed  by  those  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  the  MS. :  it  stands  alone  in  its  divisions ;  and  it  seems 
to  take  its  place  as  prior  to  the  general  use^  not  only  of  the  Euthalian, 
but  also  of  the  Ammonian  sections:  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Eusebian 
canons,  were,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  common  as  adjimcts  of  MSS.  in 

'  This  is  the  number  in  Bentley's  collation,  in  which  the  beginning  of  each  section  is 
specified.  It  seems,  however,  from  Birch,  that  there  must  be  in  that  book  a  twofold 
notation  ;  for  he  sajs  that  the  number  of  sections  is  36  (giving  it  explicitly  in  the  Greek 
numerals  Af'),  and  correcting  Zacagni,  who  had  stated  the  number  as  39.  Perhaps  the 
notation  36  proceeds  from  a  later  hand,  as  this  enumeration  answers  to  what  we  know 
was  in  use  in  subsequent  times. 

'  These  numbers  have  been  stated  as  accurately  as  thej  can  be  gathered  without  a 
re-examination  of  the  MS.  for  this  special  purpose.  Bentley,  Birch,  and  Hog  differ  slightly 
in  the  actual  numbers,  while  they  agree  in  the  general  fact. 

'  While  these  remarks  were  passing  out  of  the  writer's  hands,  he  received  a  nngie 
skin  of  a  Hebrew  roll ;  and  the  general  effect  of  that  portion  of  a  book  of  the  rolled  form, 
when  looked  at  by  itself,  singularly  resembles  one  page  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  This 
Hebrew  fragment  consists  of  three  columns ;  and  as  the  skin  is  perfect  at  the  sides,  and 
has  all  the  marks  of  the  stitches  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  other  skins,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  from  very  early  times  three  columns  on  one  skin  was  a  customary  arrangement. 
This  Hebrew  fragment  was  given  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Lieder,  of  Cairo.  Its  history  is 
peculiar,  for  it  was  found  in  a  dry  shaft  beneath  the  mosque  of  Omar,  at  Jerusalem — the 
ancient  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  The  three  columns  contain  Genesis  xxil.  1— 
xxiv.  26.    The  material  is  a  red  skin,  prepared  for  writing  on  one  side  only. 
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ihe  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Also  the  original  place  of  the 
iEpIstle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how  this  MS.  differs  from  what  was 
usual  from  the  time  of  Athanasius,  when  it  was  placed  after  2  Thess. 
The  omission,  too,  of  h  '£^0^^  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ephesians 
(where,  however,  the  original  writer,  or  at  least  a  yery  early  hand, 
has  added  the  words  in  the  mar^),  which  accords  with  the  testimony 
of  Basil,  that  these  words  were  not  in  some  ancient  MSS.,  the  non- 
addition  of  the  latter  part  of  Mark  xvi.,  and  other  peculiarities  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  readings,  all  form  parts  of  the  process  of  proof  on 
which  Hug  has  relied  in  his  Cammentatio,  as  estabushing  the  claim  of 
this  MS.  to  be  a  monument  of  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that  the  examination  of  its  text  and 
contents  would  prove  the  high  probability  (not  on  a  sinde  ground, 
but  on  many  combined)  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century;  and  this  established  probabilily  is  precisely  what  palaso- 
graphy  confirms.  How  much  older  this  MS.  may  be  than  the  middle 
of  uie  fourth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  determininjz. 

The  editors  of  die  Boman  LXX.  in  1586,  used  ihe  former  part  of 
this  MS.  as  their  basis ;  their  departures  firom  it  being,  it  seems, 
mostly  accidental  In  adopting  the  text  of  this  MS.  they  were 
guided  by  critical  sagacity,  wnich  at  that  time  was  remarkable.     They 

{'udged  of  the  antiquity  of  ike  MS.  itself  irom  a  comparison  of  the 
etters  with  ancient  monuments,  such  as  inscriptions ;  they  estimated 
the  ancient  date  of  ike  text  by  comparing  it  with  very  early  citations. 
They  thus  benefited  Biblical  study  not  a  little  by  rescuing  the  text 
<^  ike  LXX.  firom  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  current;  when  it 
followed  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition^  and  more  frequently 
the  Aldine.  What  a  service  the  Boman  editors  might  have  rendered 
to  New  Testament  criticism,  if  they  had  extendea  their  lid>ours  to 
that  portion  of  their  MSS. ! 

In  the  same  century,  Werner  of  Nimeguen  extracted  some 
readings ;  and  these,  and  the  few  verses  sent  to  Erasmus,  were  long 
the  only  certain  specimens  wluch  critics  possessed  of  the  text  which 
it  containa  And  thus  it  was  long  discussed  (and  even  by  Mill,  who 
maintained  the  affirmative)  whether  this  MS.  nadnot  been  employed 
as  the  basis  of  the  Complutensian  edition. 

The  first  collation  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus  was  made  in  1669  by 
Bartolocci ;  this  is  contained  in  a  transcript  amongst  the  MSS.  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  du  £oi  (now  Imp^riale)  at  Paris.  The  collation 
itself  is  very  imperfect;  and  the  transcriber  has  not  been  very 
diligent  or  attentive.  This  collation  was  first  used  by  Scholz  in  the 
first  voL  of  his  Greek  Testament,  in  1830 :  defective  as  it  is,  it  has 
0ome  value  as  confirming  or  correcting  readings  quoted  by  other 
collators.  To  this  end  it  has  been  recopied  both  by  Tischendorf 
and  TregeUes,  and  it  was  also  employed  by  Muralt  in  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

The  next  collation  was  that  which  was  executed  for  Bentley,  when 
that  critic  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  his  proposed  Greek  Testa- 
ment. An  Italian  named  Mico  made  the  collation  about  the  year  1 720. 
Afterwards,  when  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley,  one  of  the  nephews  of  the 
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Seat  critic,  was  staying  in  Borne,  he  examined  and  described  this 
S.  Mice  was  by  that  time  dead ;  but  the  variations  by  the  hands 
of  correctors,  and  the  traces  of  the  readings  a  prima  manu,  were  again 
extracted  for  Bentley  by  the  Abbate  Rulotta,  and  transmitted  to 
him.  Unhappily  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  notes  of  this 
re-examination.  The  collation  by  Mico  is  now  preserved  amongst 
Bentley's  books  and  papers  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  decidedly  the  most  complete  that  we  possess,  even 
though  Mico  has  at  times  confounded  the  hand  of  a  corrector  with 
that  of  the  original  copyist.  In  1799,  this  collation  was  published 
by  Ford,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  collation 
is  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Cephalaeus 
(Strasburg,  1524).  Before  it  was  published  by  Ford,  it  had  been 
transcribe  by  Woide  into  a  copy  of  Bishop  Fell's  edition  (1675) ;  and 
thus,  in  some  places,  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  of  Cepaalseus  were 
assumed  as  though  they  were  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  But, 
indeed,  useful  as  Ford's  edition  has  been,  it  is  not  without  good 
iruit  to  recompare  what  he  printed  with  the  collation  as  it  is  found 
in  Trinity  College  Library. 

Birch,  while  travelling  at  the  expence  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
collated  the  New  Testament  in  this  MS.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John :  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  executed, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  with  haste.  It  is  clear  that  hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  but  he  altogether  abstains  from  any  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  the  collation.  In 
1788,  Birch  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  subjoining 
various  readings  from  the  MSS.  which  he  had  examined.  This 
contained  the  first  published  collation  of  the  MS. :  Woide  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  Birch  for  insertion  a  transcript  of  the  collation  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  as  made  for  Bentley.  In  1798,  Birch 
pubUehed  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected  for  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  and  in  1801  he  reprinted  the  critical  apparatus  to  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  form. 

From  these  collations,  but  especially  from  that  of  Mico,  critics  can 
commonly  use  the  readings  of  this  MS. ;  but  there  are  not  merely  cases 
in  which  one*collator  has  noticed  something  while  another  is  silent, 
but  there  are  also  contradictions  and  discrepancies.  Some  of  these 
are  settled  by  the  testimony  of  Bartolocci  confirming  one  or  the 
other  of  the  collations ;  but  tiiere  is  enough  still  uncertain  to  make 
a  critic  regret  deeply  that  hitherto  the  MS.  has  been  inaccessible 
for  the  purpose  of  a  perfect  examination. 

During  the  time  that  this  MS.  with  other  treasures  of  the  Yaticaa 
Library  was  at  Paris,  Hug  examined  it,  and  published  a  valuable 
description  of  it:  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was 
desirable  to  collate  it  more  thoroughly :  such  a  work,  however^  was 
but  little  in  accordance  with  his  habits  Of  mind. 

The  MS.  was  inspected  by  Tischendorf  in  1842,  and  by  Tregelles 
repeatedly  in  1845  and  1846 ;  but  it  was  under  such  restrictions 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  examine  particular  readings. 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Muralt  appeared  in 
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1846  (and  again  with  prefatory  matter  in  1848),  professedly  based 
on  this  MS.  The  fact  of  the  case  however  is,  that  Muralt  had  only 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  MS.  for  a  few  hours ;  and  yet  he 
says  that  this  was  sufficient  to  show  him  the  superiority  of  the 
collation  of  Bartolocci  over  the  others.  As  the  collation  in  question 
remains  in  MS.  at  Paris,  it  was  not  easy  for  students  to  disprove 
Mundt's  claim.  The  transcription  of  that  collation,  however,  shows 
at  once  its  extreme  defectiveness ;  and  it  brings  clearly  to  light  that 
Muralt  could  not  have  made  it  the  basis  of  his  edition.  Tischendorf 
plainly  proved  how  little  Muralt  did,  or  could  have  done,  in  the 
Vatican  Library :  he  might  have  rendered  some  service  to  criticism 
had  he  been  contented  with  informing  others  what  he  himself  had 
really  observed  in  the  MS. 

It  has  long  been  wished  that  there  should  be  a  facomile  edition 
of  this  MS. ;  and  much  has  been  said  about  such  a  publication 
prepared  by  Cardinal  MaL'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  edition 
has  been  printed,  containing  both  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament 
£rom  this  MS.,  but  it  do^  not  appear  to  be  what  is  conmionly 
understood  as  a  facsimile  edition :  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  text  closely 
following  the  MS.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  not 
having  as  yet  received  the  approbation  of  the  Boman  censors  of  the 
press.  The  death  of  the  learned  editor  may  prevent  further  steps 
Dein^  taken  to  publish  his  labours,  though  printed.  When  Bome 
was  m  the  hands  of  the  Republican  government,  and  the  authority 
of  t&e  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  the  appearance  of  useAil  works, 
Cardinal  Mai  offbred  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher,  the 
publisher  at  Berlin.  The  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed 
too  high  by  Mr.  Asher,  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
It  was  curious  to  find  a  Boman  Cardinal  endeavouring  to  enjoy  a 
measure  of  liberty  of  publication,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  from 
Rome,  which  he  could  not  have  when  this  ruler  of  the  Bomish 
Churdi  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  French  occu- 
pation of  Bome,  and  the  restoration  of  Papal  authority,  soon  pre- 
▼ented  Cardinal  Mai  from  publishing  his  edition,  —  and  tiius  the 
boon  so  ardentiy  desired  by  Biblical  students  of  Europe  and  America 
was  witfahdd.' 

In  many  respects,  tiiere  is  no  MS.  of  equal  value  in  criticism ;  so 
that,  even  though  we  are  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  its  readings,  we  are 
bound  to  prize  highly  what  we  do  know.  If  readings  which  we 
know,  on  independent  grounds,  to  be  very  ancient,  but  from  which 

'  The  toy  oontradictoiv  statements  which  haye  been  published  on  this  snt^t  are 
otring  in  nart  to  the  vaiyuig  accounts  which  the  Cardinal  himself  gave  to  vanous  in- 
quiries. In  March,  1846,  Cardinal  Mai  told  the  present  writer  that  it  would  not  be  a 
ncsimile  edition,  but  one  formed  for  general  use,  **comme  1*  edition  Anglaise  de  MilL** 
How  far  this  description  is  ^t  or  accurate,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  some  day  to 
determine. 

*  There  was  a  rumour  that  this  MS.  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  these  Boman  com- 
motions ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  it  had  passed  (like  most  other  hst  MSS.)  into  Russian 
bands.  The  hope  was  therefore  expressed  that,  like  the  Codex  San-Germanensis  and 
others,  it  might  come  to  light  in  Russia,  where,  at  least,  it  could  not  be  less  accessible  to 
scholars  than  it  was  at  Rome.  The  writer,  however,  obtained  precise  information  thai 
MS.  was  saTo  in  its  place  after  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  government. 
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the  mass  of  MSS.  differ,  are  found  in  certain  docnments,  it  at  once 
proves  that  they  possess  a  peculiar  critical  worth.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Codex  Yaticanus.  There  are  places  not  a  few  in 
which  it  stands  almost  alone,  as  far  as  MS.  authorities  are  concerned, 
although  confirmed  by  very  many  versions,  and  by  express  early 
citations*  These  considerations  stamp  it  with  that  value  whidi 
leads  those  who  understand  how  to  estimate  such  subjects  aright  to 
regard  its  testimony  as  of  much  importance  (to  say  the  least),  in  cases 
altogether  doubtful,  and  when  it  is  not  so  specially  corroborated. 

Of  course,  like  everv  other  MS.,  it  contains  errors ;  and  none  who 
are  moderately  versed  m  critical  studies,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
rely  implicitly  on  this  or  on  any  other  single  copy.  It  possesses  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  superior  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Greek  Textus  Beceptus,  as  is  the  Roman  LXX.  to  the  Aldine 
edition.  In  many  points  of  orthography,  this  MS.  may  be  safely 
followed,  as  giving  the  forms,  &c.,  which  really  belong  to  that  kind 
of  Greek  in  whidi  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  forms  show  that  the  codex  was  written 
in  Egypt;  but  their  existence  does  not  prove  this  point,  whidx  may 
be  regarded  as  pretty  certain  on  other  grounds :  the  habitual  retenr- 
tion  of  Alexandrian  forms  in  this  MS.  is  worthy  of  renuurk,  and  this 
it  may  be  thought  would  have  been  unlikely  if  the  copyist  had 
belonged  to  anomer  region. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  of  course  Alexandrian ;  but  Griesbach,  on 
his  system  of  classifying  the  most  ancient  documents,  called  the 
greater  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  Western :  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words.  The  MS.  in  general  agrees  with  some  of  the 
more  ancient  documents ;  certain  of  these  accord  with  it  more  closely 
in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  so  that  if  the  more  ancient  MSS.  &c. 
be  divided  into  subclasses,  this  would  fisdl  strictly  under  neither: 
it  is  more  anient  than  the  rest,  and  camiot  be  subjected  to  the 
supposed  rules  of  arrangement  which  have  been  applied  to  them. 
Griesbach  had  formed  his  system  of  recensions  before  a  collation  of 
the  Codex  Yaticanus  had  been  published,  so  that  it  was  not  tiU  after- 
wards that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  £Eir  it  clashed 
with  the  subdivisions  which  he  had  laid  down ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  that  he  had  done  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  his  Alexandrian 
and  Western  recensions  was  so  far  good  evidence  of  the  valu^  of 
the  text  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus. 

As  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  similar  in  the  mode  of 
writing,  &c.  employed,  the  subjoined  fisu^imile  of  part  of  Ezekiel 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament.  This 
specimen  was  traced  in  1704  by  Zacagni  for  Grabe,  editor  of  the 
LilLX^  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  it  remains  amongst  his 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  was  most  carefully 
and  accuratelv  copied  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bandinel^ 
Uie  keeper  of  the  Bodlein  Library,  for  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Home. 
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An  examination  of  this  passage  wiih  the  MS.  itself  enables  the 
writer  to  add  a  few  remarks.  The  large  K  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  is  from  a  corrector ;  the  smaller  K  within  the  measure  of  the 
column  being  the  only  initial  which  the  original  writer  thought 
needM :  this  has  been  partly  erased^  but  Zacagni  has  traced  both. 
The  somewhat  rugged  and  irregular  formation  of  the  lines  and  letters 
arises  in  great  measure5  if  not  entirely,  from  Zacagni  having  followed 
the  retraced  strokes  of  the  later  hand  that  re-inked  the  letters,  instead 
of  the  more  regular,  but  now  faint,  lines  of  the  original  scribe.  In 
this  respect  this  specimen  would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
regular  and  careful  writing. 

C.  Codex  Ephr£mi.  —  This  very  ancient  and  Taluable  pa- 
limpsest MS.,  contdning  some  portions  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  New,  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliothdque  du 
Koi  (now  Imp^riale)  at  Paris  (No.  9.).  It  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated  from  the  later  writing  being  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  works  of  Ephrsem  tiie  Syrian.  Of  Ae  209  leaves  of  whidi 
the  MS.  now  consists,  145  belong  to  the  New  Testament ;  they 
comprise  not  quite  two  thirds  of  the  sacred  text*  When  the  book 
was  complete  it  contained  all  the  New  Testament,  and  probably  also 
all  the  Old.  The  order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  the  Apocalypse  following  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

This  MS.  was  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Nicola  Ridolfi 
of  Florence,  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  into  whose  possession  it  probably 
passed  from  Andreas  Johannes  Lascaris,  who  died  at  Home  in  1535, 
aged  nearly  ninety  years,  and  who  long  before  had  collected  in  the 
East  many  Greek  MSS.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bidolfi  in  1550, 
his  library  was  purchased  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  from  him  this  MS. 
ptssed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  thence  to  the 
French  Boyal  Library. 

AUix,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeentii  century,  was  the  first 
who  observed  the  older  writing  imder  the  works  of  Ephrsem.  After 
the  attention  of  Boivin  had  been  directed  to  the  MS.,  he  extracted 
several  readings  which  Kiister  inserted  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's 
Greek  Testament  in  1710.  This  was  the  first  use  to  which  it  was 
critically  applied.  A  few  years  afler  this  Wetstein  made  some 
extracts  from  this  and  other  MSS. ;  and  when  in  the  beginning  of 
1716,  he  showed  the  readings  whidi  he  had  found  in  this  MS.  to 
Bentiey,  that  critic  was  at  once  struck  witii  their  value,  and  he  sent 
Wetstein  again  to  Paris  to  collate  this  palimpsest  as  accurately  as 
he  could  for  him.  On  this  labour  Wetstein  bestowed  great  pains, 
though  he  spoke  much  of  the  difficulty  which  he  found  in  reading 
many  parts  of  the  MS. :  indeed,  in  many  places  the  MS.  could  not 
then  be  read.  Wetstein's  collation  was  of  course  transmitted  to 
Bentiey ;  but  he  retained  a  copy  for  himself,  from  which  he  gave 
the  readings  in  his  Greek  Testament  thirty-five  years  afterwards. 
For  many  years  nothing  was  done  in  connection  with  this  MS.» 
except  that  a  Biblical  student  occasionally  in  visiting  Paris  examined 
a  f^w  passages,  expressing  in  general  his  surprise  at  the  patience 
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wlucb  Wetstein  liad  shown  in  decyphering  so  much.  At  lengthy  in 
1834  and  the  following  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fleck,  M.  Hase 
(**  ancien  conservateur  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothdque  du  Roi  **) 
caused  a  chemical  preparation  (tinctura  Giobertina)  to  be  applied  to 
die  leaves  in  order  to  revivify  the  ancient  writing.  Thus,  much 
which  was  illegible  before,  much  that  was  imperfectly  seen  by 
Wetstein,  was  brought  £uUy  to  light*  But  though  the  older  writing 
was  thus  restored,  every  part  of  the  MS.  is  so  stamed  and  discolour^ 
in  the  process,  as  not  only  to  be  disfigured,  but  also  in  some  places 
difficult  to  read  from  the  various  colours  imbibed  by  the  vellum. 
After  iiuB  restoration  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  MS.,  which 
many  had  before  much  desired,  was  not  long  delayed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1840  Tischendorf  went  to  Paris,  and  from 
December  in  that  year  till  September  1841,  he  was  occupied  in 
examining  and  copying  the  MS.  for  publication.  The  printed  edition 
appeared  in  1842,  and  then  this  MS.  might  be  siud  to  be  for  the 
first  time  available  for  critical  purposes.  Tischendorf  s  edition  follows 
die  MS.  page  for  page,  and  line  for  line ;  it  is  printed  in  capital 
letters,  although  not  m  any  way  imitating  the  form  of  those  in  the 
MS.  itself;  one  page  in  faosinule  is  subjoined  to  the  volume :  it 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  appearance  of  the  older  and  the  later  writing 
as  they  now  are ;  even  the  colour  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  many 
Btains  on  the  vellum  are  alone  omitted :  the  only  reason  that  any 
could  wish  that  they  had  been  preserved  in  the  facsimile,  is  that 
iiien  the  pains  which  Tischendorf  took  would  be  more  fully  ap« 
preciated. 

When  the  original  writing  of  the  first  copyist  is  clear,  it  is  followed 
in  the  printed  edition ;  where  the  first  corrector  has  made  an  alteration 
so  as  utterly  so  obliterate  the  original  writing,  the  readings  so  in- 
troduced are  followed,  but  they  are  indicated  by  being  given  in  a 
smaller  type.  The  changes  made  by  all  the  different  correctors  are 
enumerated  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  voliune.  Such  particulars 
have  their  value  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text ;  for 
when  a  MS.  has  been  successively  corrected  by  various  hands  aa 
thifi  has  been,  the  readings  introduced  show  what  were  current  at 
the  respective  times  when  those  lived  who  took  such  pains  in  con-^ 
forming  a  MS.  to  what  was  needed  for  present  use. 

There  may  clearly  be  discerned  the  traces  of  the  hands  of  two 
correctors.  It  seems  on  all  accounts  probable  that  the  MS.  was 
written  in  the  fifth  century ;  the  first  corrector  may  have  belonged 
to  the  following  age,  for  his  writing  exhibits  few  if  any  indicationa 
of  a  more  recent  date.  He  went  over  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, making  occasional  alterations  neatly  and  elegantly :  the  text 
thus  altered  became  more  Constantinopolitan  than  before. 

The  second  corrector  was  a  very  inelegant  scribe,  careless  alike 
of  calligraphy  and  orthography.  He  only  revised  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  were  needed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  he  added 
in  the  mai^in  notices  of  the  commencement  of  church  lessons,  &c. ; 
he  freely  struck  out  what  he  wished  to  change  in  the  text ;  in  his 
own  writing  there  are  many  contractions ;  and  he  frequently  used 
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accents  and  the  rough  breathing :  of  these  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
work  of  the  first  corrector.  Tischendorf  supposes  that  the  second 
reviser  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  belonged  to  Constantinople : 
he  could  not  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  He  sometimes  in-* 
troduced  his  mode  of  pimctuating  the  text  with  a  cross ;  and  he  has 
occasionally  added  marks  of  cantillation  as  a  ^de  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  text  should  be  intoned  in  public  readmg. 

A  few  things  in  the  MS.  appear  to  belong  to  a  different  corrector, 
posterior  perhaps  to  either  of  die  two  whose  labours  require  a  distinct 
notice.  All  such  pains  must  be  of  necessity  anterior  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  the  vellum  was  regarded  as  toom  out  for  its  original 
purposes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  new  use  of  copyists. 

The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  elegant;  the  letters  are  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. ;  the  first  letter  of  each  section 
is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  stands  a  littie  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
text ;  in  order  that  this  may  regularly  be  done,  part  of  a  line  is  con- 
tinually left  blank,  where  a  section  or  paragraph  has  ended.  In  this 
respect  the  copyist  has  shown  himself  superior  in  neatness  and 
perspicuity  to  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  vellum 
IS  thm,  and  apparentiy  of  pretty  uniform  texture. 

The  pages  of  this  MS.  are  not  divided  into  columns,  so  that  its 
appearance  differs  much  from  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Yati- 
canus.  In  each  line  there  are  generally  rather  more  than  forty 
letters ;  the  number  of  lines  in  a  page  is  usually  forty-one ;  the  four 
pages  which  contain  the  first  Epistie  of  Peter  have  each  forty-six 
Bnes,  so  as  to  end  the  book  with  the  page.  There  are  but  few  con* 
tractions,  and  those  only  such  as  are  usual  in  the  more  ancient 
Biblical  documents.  A  point  stands  as  a  kind  of  stop  in  many  places 
much  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus :  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  for 
its  insertion  or  omission;  where  it  does  occur,  it  indicates  same 
pause  or  separation  in  the  construction. 

The  Gospels  were  preceded  by  the  list  of  the  t/tXo*  or  larger 
chapters  (those  of  Luxe  and  John  alone  are  in  the  extant  part  of 
the  MS.),  but  the  indications  of  these  rlrXoi  in  the  upper  margin  of 
Xhe  pages  were  not  given.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand  in  the 
margin  (sometimes  omitted,  or  else  now  effaced) ;  but  the  Eusebian 
canons  do  not  accompany  them.  The  tities  and  subscriptions  to  the 
Gospels  are  short  and  simple. 

In  the  Acts,  Episties,  and  Apocalypse  there  are  no  indications  of 
chapters,  such  as  those  of  Euthalius  and  others :  the  Episties  have 
much  shorter  subscriptions  than  those  of  Euthalius.  All  these  cha- 
racteristics agree  with  what  might  be  expected  at  the  time  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  this  MS.,  the  former  half  of  the 
fifth  century. 

Egypt  has  been  considered  to  be  the  country  in  which  this  MS* 
oiiginated ;  and  that  opinion  has  many  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
remarks  as  to  this  point  made  already  on  other  codices  wiU  apply  to  this 
MS.  The  text  of  this  MS.  belongs,  like  the  other  more  ancient  docu- 
ments, to  what  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrian  family ;  in  the  Gospels^ 
however,  there  are  many  passages  in  which  it  does  not  accord 
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others  of  that  olass^  especially  in  places  in  which  parallel  passages ,  or 
other  similar  sources  of  supposed  correction,  suggested  alterations* 
I^  howeyer,  it  be  compared  with  the  text  of  the  later  uncials,  its 
adherence  in  general  to  a  different  class  becomes  manifest ;  and  this, 
too,  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  characteristic  reading,  which  are 
proved  to  be  ancient  by  Comparative  Criticism,  but  which  are  only 
found  in  a  yery  limited  number  of  the  MSS.  which  haye  come  down 
to  us. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  yery  uniform 
adherence  to  the  readings  of  its  class.  Such  a  remark,  howeyer,  must 
not  be  understood  of  tms,  or  any  other  MS.,  as  if  each  one  had  not 
its  own  peculiarities  in  minor  points^ 

This  18  one  of  the  most  valuable  codices  which  we  possess,  ranking 
probably,  on  the  whole,  next  to  the  Codex  Yaticanus:  in  some 
respects  it  is  superior  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  text  of  the 
Crospels  is  fiur  better,  and  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  more  careful 
in  general,  both  in  writing  and  in  the  division  of  sentences,  so  as 
to  make  them  perspicuous  to  the  ege.  In  one  place,  however,  there 
is  a  most  extraordinary  oversight:  in  the  Bevelation  (p.  298.),  the 
copyist  has  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  page  given  in  its  proper 
place,  ch.  x.  9,  10. ;  in  the  sixth  line  the  latter  verse  continues 
thus:  — 

funKif>ffuXiyXu/cvKaiOT^a/cpvovsKTOiJiyo<l>0(iK 

fjuDvaurrnvKaunav  &c,  out  of  the  end  of  chap«  viL  and  beginning  (^ 
chap.  viiL  on  to  ver.  4. 

Tmvaf)fU9VSic^i,posrrcvarf^BKovei^f»m'Uji^ 

8icueo<rta9S^KovTa  &c.  in  chap.  xi.  3. 

This  strange  mistake  must  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  mechanical 
transcription:  the  copyist  must  have  accidentally  turned  to  the  wrong 
page  after  writing  /cal  ores  in  chap.  x. ;  and  perhaps  as  mechanically 
afterwards  went  on  in  chap,  xi.,  from  the  page  which  he  ought  to  have 
transcribed,  though  he  had  inserted  in  this  place  rather  more  than 
ten  lines  altogether  incoherent,  and  had  entirely  omitted  the  close  of 
chap.  X.  and  beginning  of  chap,  xi.,  which  ought  to  be  there.  None 
of  the  correctors  have  lent  a  helping  hand  to  uiis  passage ;  none  have 
appeared  to  notice  the  incoherence  and  want  of  sequence :  this  may 
arise  from  the  general  neglect  with  which  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  treated  in  church  use  m  public ;  although  it  may  be  remarked 
that  other  MSS.,  Biblical  and  non-Biblical,  contain  at  times  sen- 
tences imcorrected  in  which  two  different- things  are  equally  blended 
inconfasion. 

This  is  the  onfy  passage  in  the  Codex  Ephrssim  in  which  a  mistake 
of  such  a  kind  has  been  made :  except  the  ordinary  interchange  of 
vowels  of  similar  sound  (at  least  in  the  pronunciation  then  usual), 
and  of  certain  consonants,  this  MS.  cannot  be  regarded  as  incorrectly 
written* 

D.  Codex  Bezjb  or  Cantabbioieksis. — This  MS.  belongs  to 
the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge :  it  contidns  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite 
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pages.  Theodore  Beza,  its  former  possessor,  obtained  it,  he  says^ 
during  the  French  civil  wars  in  1562,  when  it  was  found  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Irenseus  at  Lyons :  it  was  no  doubt  then  rescued 
by  some  Huguenot  soldier  from  the  general  destruction  which  took 
place  at  the  sack  of  that  Abbey.  In  1581,  Beza  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  ever  once  re^ 
garded  as  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  University  Library. 

We  know  nothing  certainly  of  its  history  before  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Beza;  and  even  though  it  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  MS.  cited  as  /3.  in  the  margm  of  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition, 
1550  (a  question  on  which  some  remarks  will  presently  be  made), 
it  woiud  only  carry  back  its  history  by  a  very  few  years. 

Thb  MS  has  several  peculiar  features,  especiidly  the  character 
and  conformation  of  the  text.  The  Grospels  stand,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark ;  an  order  found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Catholic  Episties  once  belonged  to  the  MS. ; 
for  tiiere  is  the  end  of  the  third  Epistie  of  John,  in  the  Latin  version, 
on  the  leaf  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  book  of  Acts  begins.  Here 
and  there  portions  of  the  MS.  are  defective :  some  of  these  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand ;  and  as  the  Latin  text  is  opposite 
the  Grreek,  there  are  places  in  which  the  readings  of  the  MS.  are 
preserved  in  the  translation,  though  lost  in  the  Grreek  text. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  text  consist  of  interpolations,  sentences 
which  seem  to  be  wholly  recast,  occasional  omissions,  &c ;  so  that 
Beza  thought  that  it  was  a  copy  rather  to  be  preserved  for  its 
antiquity  and  curiosity  than  to  be  made  public  He  feared,  no 
doubt,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  perplexity  or  difficulty  as  to 
Scripture  authority. 

Beza  was  the  first  person  who  used  it  (at  least  under  its  present 
name)  for  critical  purposes,  he  referred  to  it  occasionally  in  the 
notes  to  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Many  since  his  time 
collated  it,  so  that  it  has  constantly  found  a  place  in  the  critical 
apparatus  of  editors.  Wetstein  accused  this  MS.  of  having  had 
its  Greek  text  conformed  to  the  Latin  with  which  it  is  accompanied ; 
and  in  this  charge  he  had  more  reasonable  grounds  with  regard 
to  this  MS.  than  m  the  case  of  others  (such  as  A.  B.  C.)  which  he 
similarly  accused ;  for  its  readings  often  are  striking  in  tneir  resem- 
blance to  the  Latin  versions ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied  by  Latin  on 
the  opposite  page,  this  seemed  to  some,  before  the  time  of  Wetstein, 
to  be  a  ground  of  more  than  suspicion.  But  altiiough  much  may  be 
said  as  to  the  character  of  many  things  in  its  text,  the  charge  of  its 
being  adapted  to  the  accompanying  Latin  is  one  which  cannot  be 
substantiated  to  any  genenJ  degree,  even  if  there  be  points  of 
difficulty  uncleared  up :  for  the  Latin  text  is  as  peculiar  as  the  Greek, 
and  very  frequenUy  the  Latin  text  has  been  made  to  suit  the  Greek 
without  any  regard  for  Grammar  or  perspicuity. 

In  1793  the  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  was  published  bvEapling 
at  Cambridge  in  a  very  handsome  edition  with  facsimile  types. 
Although  the  editor  did  not  show  much  accurate  learning  in  hie 
Prolegomena,  and  though  his  judgment  was  at  fault  in  not  giving 
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the  original  reading  in  the  text  where  a  correction  had  been  made,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  used  scrupulous  exactitude  in  performing  this  task 
efficiently  according  to  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
The  notes  at  the  end  enable  the  critical  student  to  discover  what 
the  original  reading  was,  in  the  places  in  which  a  change  had  been 
made. 

Besides  the  parts  of  this  MS.  now  entirely  wanting,  sixty-six  of 
the  leaves  are  torn  or  mutilated.  The  defects  in  the  Greek,  are 
at  the  beginning  to  Matt,  i  20.,  vL  20 — ^ix.  2.,  xxvii.  2 — 12.; 
John  1.  16 — ^iiL  26. ;  Acts  viii.  29— x.  14. ;  xxi,  2 — 10.,  16— 
18.,  xxii.  10—20.,  xxiL  29.  to  the  end.  In  the  Latin  it  is  defective 
at  Ae  beginning  to  Matt  i.  12.,  vi.  8 — ^viii.  27.,  xxvL  Q5 — ^xxvii. 
2. ;  John  i.  1 — ^iii.  16. ;  Acts  viii  19— x.  4.,  xx.  31 — ^xxi.  3., 
xxL  7 — 11.,  xxii.  2 — 10.,  xxiL  20.  to  the  end.  Also  in  the  Greek  a 
later  hand  has  supplied  Matt  iii.  7 — 16.;  Mar.  xvi  15.  to  the  end; 
John  xviii.  13 — ^xx.  13.:  in  the  Latin,  Matt  ii.  20 — ^iii.  8. ;  Mar. 
xvL  6.  to  the  end ;  John  xviii.  2 — xx.  1.  These  Greek  additions 
appear  to  be  later  than  the  tenth  century ;  the  Latin  are  more 
ancient 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  arranged  siichometrically ;  and,  besides 
this  division,  there  is  also  occasionally  a  point  introduced,  as  indi- 
cative of  a  pause.  The  contractions  are  few,  and  the  writing  is 
distinct  and  upright  The  Gospels  have  the  enumeration  of  the 
Ammonian  sections  in  the  margin  ;  but  they  have  proceeded  from  a 
later  hand,  they  are  sometimes  quite  misplaced,  and  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  the  Eusebian  canons.  Liturgical  remarks,  indica- 
tions of  lessons,  &c.,  are  in  many  places  appended  by  some  of  the 
correctors.  In  the  Acts,  there  is  no  notation  of  chapters  or  sections, 
either  from  the  original  scribe  or  from  a  later  hand.  The  breaks 
sometimes  accord  with  the  divisions  of  Euthalius,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universal. 

The  best  judgment  of  the  age  of  this  MS.  appears  to  be  that 
which  assigns  it  to  the  sixth  century:  the  date  propounded  as 
p^ible  by  Bapling,  the  second  century  (in  which  he  followed 
Whiston  '),  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation. 

There  appear  to  be  no  data  whatever  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  where  it  was  written :  some  have  proposed  Alexandria  ;  but  that 
rests  on  very  indefinite  grounds ;  for  the  presence  of  Alexandrian 
forms  (as  they  have  been  called)  does  not  now  lead  critics  to  think 
of  copyists  as  belonging  of  necessity  to  that  city.  The  fact  of  the 
Greek  text  being  accompanied  by  Latin  shows  that  it  was  intended 
for  use  in  the  West,  or  at  all  events  by  men  of  the  West  It  may, 
indeed,  be  asked  what  use  the  Greek  text  could  be  to  the  mere 
Latins.  The  same  thing,  however,  is  foimd  in  other  MSS.  which 
belong  to  the  West :  some,  no  doubt,  wished  to  use  the  Scripture  in 
its  original  tongue.     It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  there  were 

1  **  Beza's  doable  copj,  which  is  far  more  ancient  than  anj  of  the  rest,  and  I  think 
written  at  the  latest  within  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  John  the  Apostle."  Whiston's 
tract,  **•  Of  the  Besnrrection  of  Jesos  Christ,  according  to  Beza*8  donble  Copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.** 
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churches  in  Southern  Gbul  in  which  both  Gr^ek  and  Latin  were 
current ;  and  this  has  been  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  MS.  was 
found  at  Lyons,  where  we  know  that  there  was  early  connection 
with  the  East  (as  shown  by  Lrenadus  and  the  Epistie  to  Smyrna), 
as  well  as  with  Italy.  This  MS.  may  haye  originated  in  the  yery 
region  in  which  it  was  found  in  modem  days^  or^  it  may  haye  been 
written  elsewhere,  to  be  there  used. 

The  small  measure  of  intelligence  eyinced  by  tiie  scribe  shows 
that  the  peculiar  text  of  this  document  could  not  haye  ori^nated 
with  him.  The  interpolations  had  probably  been  introduced  into 
some  still  older  copy  from  the  margin,  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
yiously  written.  There  they  may  haye  been  subjoined  by  some  who 
wished  to  add  whateyer  they  could  obtain,  to  make  tlie  narratiye 
more  full  and  complete.  Li  no  part  are  the  additions  so  many,  or  so 
peculiar,  as  in  the  Acts.  Some  of  the  interpolations  are  found  in  no 
otiier  known  document ;  while  others,  such  as  some  of  those  in  the 
Acts,  are  supported  by  the  margin  of  the  Hardean  Syriac ;  a  few, 
such  as  that  at  the  end  of  Matt  xz.  28.,  are  foimd  in  copies  of  the 
old  Latin ;  and  seyeral  of  the  peculiarities  throughout  the  Goq[>elB 
are  shared  by  the  Syriac  yersion  noticed  by  Mr.  Cureton  amon^ 
|he  other  treasures  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  from  the  Nitnaa 
monasteries. 

These  peculiarities  haye  caused  the  Codex  Bezsd  to  be  yery 
yariously  estimated.  Some  eccentric  minds  haye  felt  such  admiration 
for  the  points  of  difference  between  this  copy  and  others,  that  they 
haye  held  it  up  as  if  it  alone  contained  the  genuine  text :  its  claims 
were  thus  upheld  by  Whiston^  and  (in  measure  at  least)  by 
Harwood ;  and  in  more  recent  time  it  was  thus  used  by  Bom^nann 
in  his  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  features  of  this  MS.  haye  been  so 
rested  on  by  others,  as  to  lead  them  to  deny  that  it  has  any  authority 
in  criticism.  Wetstein,  with  his  sweeping  charge  of  Latmizinffy  of 
course  casts  the  claims  of  this  MS.  at  once  aside ;  and  others,  too, 
who  seemed  to  rest  their  arguments  on  different  grounds,  haye 
sought  to  impugn  its  character  altogether.  Thus  Matthaei  *  brouffht 
forward  the  theory  that  some  Latin  monk,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Greek  was  yery  limited,  had  written  in  his  copy  extracts  from 

1  «<The  Four  GospeLi  of  Matthew,  John,  Lake,  Mark ;  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
according  to  the  Greek  Part  of  the  MS.  of  Beza,  now  probably  above  1600  years  old,  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  XJniTerBitr  of  Cambridge :  collated  bj  Patrick  Tonng,  A.B. 
Usher;  and  at  least  twice  by  Dr.  Mills ;  besides  a  still  later  collation.  The  imperfectioos 
of  which  copy  are  here  supplied  from  the  Tnlgar  Latin.  Translated  into  Englidi  and 
pablished  by  Mr.  Whiston."  This  is  the  first  part  of  **  Mr.  Whiston's  Pdmitiye  New 
Testament    Stamford  and  London,  1745." 

*  Note  on  Lake  ziil  24.  in  his  larger  Greek  Test.:^<*]>eCodice  Wetst  D.  ita  sosfneor. 
Monachus  qnidam  Latinas,  Gnece  mediocriter  doctas,  Gnsco  novo  Testamento  sac  ad- 
scripserat  marginibas  loca  Patram,  cum  Gnecorum  turn  Latinorum,  quas  locos  singnlos 
N.  Testamenti  spectare  yidebantur.  Notayerat  etiam  discrimina  codicum  aliqaot  GrsDco- 
rum  et  Latinomm  N.  TestamentL  Adjecerat  etiam  loca  litteranim  sacraram  parallda. 
£x  hac  farrag^e  deinde  yel  ipse,  yel  alius  confedt  textum  sibi  probabilem.  Id  ntrum 
per  stultitiam,  an  per  fraudem  fecerit,  incertum  est.  Ex  hujusmodi  exemplari  autem,  ab- 
norrenti  ab  re^quis  onmibus  ductus  est  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  sea  Wetst.  D.  Qui  alitor 
do  hoc  Codice  opinantur,  ad  earn  hand  attenderint." 
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yarions  fatihars  which  eeemed  to  relate  to  the  text;  and  that  he  had 
also  noted  the  differences  of  some  copies,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had 
added  parallel  passages  of  Scriptore.  Out  of  this  collection,  he  then 
supposed  that  this  monk  himself,  or  some  one  else,  had  formed  the 
text  of  which  this  MS.  is  a  transcript.  Bishop  Middleton's  theory 
was  very  similar:  he  thought  that  some  Latin  Christian  had  ^ed 
the  margin  of  his  copy  with  glosses  and  various  readings  in  Latin ; 
and  that  these  were  translated  into  Greek  by  some  one  whose  value 
fiur  them  was  greater  Ihan  his  knowledge  of  languages  or  his  critical 
acumen*  On  wese  grounds  he  regarded  this  MS.  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  a  voice  in  criticism. 

Ld  all  these  theories  and  surmises  there  is  a  certain  measure  of 
truth,  but  intermingled  with  not  a  few  mistakes.  No  doubt  that  the 
interpolations,  &c.  did  originate  in  marginal  scholia;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  are  found  idso  in  other  documents  {e.  g.  the  margin  of 
the  Harclean  Syriac)  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  as  supposed  by  Matthtei  and  Middleton:  the 
accretion  must  have  been  more  gradual;  and  so  £Eir  from  the  theory 
of  Latin  origin  being  tenable^  at  least  as  a  general  thinff,  just  the 
reverse  is  the  demonstrable  fact.  But  the  peculiarities  of  this  MS. 
do  not  affect  the  character  of  its  text  in  other  parts  ;  the  interpolations 
may  be  separated,  and  there  renuuns  a  text  strongly  corroborative  of 
tiie  other  most  ancient  MSS.:  its  evidence  then  is  all  the  more 
forcible,  for  the  basis  of  interpolation  and  change  must  have  been  a 
text  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  then  accords  in  a  great  measure 
with  other  documents,  such  as  tiie  l^tin  versions^  belonging  to  the 
West;  and  this  united  testimony  was  regarded  by  Gbriesbach  as  giving 
in  the  Gh>spels  the  evidence  for  his  western  recension  or  fiunily :  and 
though  no  precise  line  of  demarcation  could  be  drawn  between  these 
western  documents  and  those  styled  especially  Alexandrian,  it  is 
dear  that  both  in  their  agreem^ts  and  in  their  diversities  they  ^ve 
united  testimony  against  the  conmion  mass  of  Constantinopohtan 
MSS. 

There  are,  indeed,  places  in  which  this  MS.  stands  almost  alone  in 
presenting  a  reading  which  we  know  independentiy  to  be  ancient, 
and  which  we  find  m>m  versions  and  early  citations  to  have  been 
formerly  widely  spread.     This  fact  alone  attests  its  hi^h  value. 

This  is  the  oldest  MS.  which  contains  the  passage  John  vii.  53— 
viii.  1 1. ;  it  has  it,  however,  in  a  form,  both  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin, 
which  is  wholly  different  from  that  found  in  any  other  MS.,  widely 
as  the  copies  vary  which  do  contain  the  narrative.  It  is  thus  dear 
that  the  origin  of  tiiis  history,  as  finding  a  place  in  this  Gospd,  was 
at  least  twofold?  the  narration  had  two  forms,  and  those  copies  which 
introduced  it  had  it  in  general  in  one  form  (though  with  great  verbal 
differences),  and  this  MS.  had  it  in  another :  the  latter  appears  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  narrative  which  Eusebius  states  that 
Papas  transmitted. 

The  determination  of  the  question  whether  this  MS.  is  alone  in 
its  peculiarities  depends  on  its  identity  or  the  contrary  with  Bobert 
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Stephens^B  JS^  ^,  the  readings  of  which  stand  with  others  in  the  margin 
of  his  edition  of  1550.  He  himself  says  of  ^^  ''  secundo  exemplar 
vetustissimum  in  Italic  ab  amicis  coUatum."  The  collations  ingenerai 
were,  we  know,  made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens,  then  a  young 
man ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  mode  of  expression  does  not 
exclude  him  from  being  regarded  as  the  examiner  of  ff.  The 
readings  extracted  from  ^.  agree  in  a  vast  number  of  places  with 
the  C^ex  Bezsa,  and  with  no  other  known  MS. :  in  places  in  which 
this  MS.  is  defective  there  is  hardly  ever  any  citation  from  /3.  in 
Stephens's  margin :  the  passages  in  which  /S.  is  cited  for  readings  not 
in  Codex  Bez»  are  very  few;  and  they  are  not  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  average  proportion  of  errata  in  Ste- 
phens's margin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  this  MS. 
was  preserved  at  Lyons,  and  that  Stephens's  /3.  was  collated  in  Italy. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject:  some  have 
accused  Beza  of  wilful  misstatement,  and  thus  have  thought  that  he 
erred  in  saying  that  his  MS.  came  from  Lyons,  and  had  been  long 
preserved  there.  The  latter  statement,  however,  must  have  been 
made  by  Beza  on  the  authority  of  his  informant;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  account  which  he  had  received  was 
incorrect,  than  that  he  should  have  misrepresented  facts  without 
motive.  It  has  been  thought  that  Henry  Stephens,  who  did  not  go 
into  Italy  until  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1547,  may  have 
collated  the  MS.  at  Lyons,  and  that  the  extracts  having  been  sent 
to  his  father  from  Italy,  the  MS.  itself  was  so  described. 

Wetstein  identified  this  MS.  with  one  which  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
tnont  in  Auvergne  had  brought  with  him  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1546,  and  which  he  there  cited  for  the  reading  in  John  xxi.,  Ulv  outov 
BiXoa  fiivHv  ovrcDs  S(09  ip^ofuiL * :  and  he  thought  that  it  had  been  either 
preserved  at  Trent  for  some  time,  or  that  H.  Stephens,  after  col- 
lating it  in  Italy,  had  left  it  at  Trent.  But  he  did  not  go  to  Italy 
till  1547  at  the  earliest ;  and  besides,  the  account  say 9  that  the  bishop 
of  Clermont  brought  it  to  Trent :  but  indeed  the  occurrence  of  this 
one  word  oyrws  is  too  slight  for  Wetstein's  chain  of  conjectures  to 
hang  firmly  by  it. 

We  may  say  confidently  that  either  the  Codex  Bezas  and  /9.  are 
the  very  same  MS.,  or  else  the  one  must  be  a  copy  of  the  other :  the 
similar  readings  would  almost  establish  this ;  and  the  similar  diasms 
in  the  two  MSS.  (if  diverse)  are  yet  more  conclusive.  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Marsh,  who  examined  the  subject  with 
critical  attention,  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  designations 
belong  to  the  same  document.  This  opinion  has  been  very  generally 
acceded  to  by  critics.  Marsh,  in  the  course  of  his  demonstration  that 
a  MS.  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

'  Th&t  IB,  the  second  of  the  documents  from  which  yarious  readings  were  extracted  and 
placed  in  the  margin  of  his  folio  Greek  Test.  (1550).  The  first  document  so  cited  is  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Complutensian  Foljglott,  published  by  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  the  rest 
were  all  MSS. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Marianus  Yictorius  in  Marsh's  notes  to  Michaelis,  iL  704. 
**  Hieronymus  legit,  sicut  habet  antiquissimus  Grsocns  Codex,  quern  Tridentiuum  attulit 
Ciaromontanensis  Episcopus,  anno  Domini  1546.** 
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and  which  formerly  belonged  to  Yatablus,  was  one  of  those  used  by 
iBobert  Stephens^  laid  down  a  theorem^  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  for  stating  definitely  the  chances  that  some  MS.  col-* 
lated  formerly  but  not  otherwise  identified,  is  the  same,  as  some 
known  MS.,  the  readings  of  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  accordance. 
The  principle  on  which  this  theorem  is  founded  is  chiefly  the  com- 

E arisen  of  the  peculiar  readings  found  in  the  collation  and  in  the 
nown  MS.;  then  those  found  also  in  one,  two,  or  three  other 
documents ;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  deduce  a  statement  in  figures  of 
tiie  chances  or  probabilities  of  identity.  Applying  this  mode  of 
statement  to  the  Codex  Bezss  and  /3.,  Marsh  says,  ^^  From  this  theorem 
it  appears  that  the  probability  of  their  identity  is  to  the  probability 
of  their  diversity  as  a  sum  exceeding  a  thousand  of  nonillions  to 
xmity."^  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  mode  of  calculation  is 
fidlacious,  since  tiie  balance  of  probability  would  equally  apply  to 
a  transcript  or  duplicate  MS. ;  and  if  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we 
possessed  only  either  the  Codex  Augiensis  (F.),  or  the  Boemerianus 
(G.))  and  a  collation  of  the  other,  and  not  the  other  MS.  itself,  the 
chances  that  they  were  identical  (which  we  know  is  not  the  case) 
would  be  as  strong  as  in  the  case  of  Stephens's  /9.  and  the  Codex 
BezsB.  There  womd  be  much  in  this  consideration,  were  it  not  that 
all  places  of  deposit  of  Greek  MSS.,  public  and  private,  have  been 
explored  without  any  such  duplicate  coming  to  light;  and  thus  it  is 
far  more  probable,  either  that  Stephens  made  a  mistake  in  saying 
that  his  /S.  had  been  collated  in  Italy,  or  else  that  Beza  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  point  that  this  MS.  had  been  at  Lyons  long  before 
it  was  found  there  in  1562. 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
text,  and  the  ancient  reading  which  it  preserves:  another  MS. 
would  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  class 
of  text. 

At  least  three  transcripts  of  this  MS.  have  been  made  for  critical 
use  in  modem  times:  one  on  vellum  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge;  one  which  Simon  procured;  and  one  made  by 
Wetstein.  This  fact  must  be  remembered  lest  any  one  of  these 
modem  copies  should  be  supposed  to  be  Stephens's  /9. 

Taking  the  peculiarities  of  this  MS.  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
said  that  its  evidence  wtien  aloncy  especially  in  additions,  is  of  scarcely 
any  value  as  to  the  genuine  text;  but  of  the  very  greatest  when 
corroborated  by  other  very  ancient  authority. 

>  Notes  to  Mkhaelia,  il  701.  The  statement  of  this  theorem  is  given  in  the  foarth  of 
liarsh's  "  Letters  to  ^mTis,"  Leipzig,  1795.  Further  remarks  of  Marsh  on  the  subject  of 
his  theorem,  and  the  correction  of  an  error  in  computation,  which  had  run  through  the 
statement  of  it  (an  error  which  greatly  diminished  the  sum  of  probability  as  thus  repre- 
sented, and  was  thus  so  fiur  against  Uie  Uieory  which  it  was  used  to  support),  have  received 
but  Httle,  if  any,  critical  attention,  l^or  can  this  be  wondered  at ;  for  they  appeared  in 
his  ^  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Dean  Milncr  "  (Cambridge,  1813),  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  Society,  But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  Marsh's  theorem  must  not  only  use  his 
Letters  to  'mvis,  but  also  the  additional  statement,  where  he  points  out  the  error  in  cal- 
cnlation  against  himself  into  which  he  had  fallen.  A  pamphlet  on  a  subject  so  thoroughly 
difierent  is  about  the  most  unlikely  place  to  look  for  anything  of  the^cind. 
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The  following  specimen  taken  from  Matt  v*  1 — S.,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  MS.>  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
written:  — 


iSi  M 
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The  Latin  text  b  here  placed  for  convenience  below  the  Greek ; 
in  the  MS.  itself  they  stand  (as  has  been  already  stated)  on  opposite 
pages.^ 


CHAP.  XIV. 

FRAGKSMTS  OF  MSS.  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  CLASS,    OONTAINlKa   POBTIONS 

OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Besides  these  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class,  which  contain  a 
large  part  at  least  of  the  Gospels,  there  are  several  fragments  which 
from  dieir  antiquity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

N.  (J.  N.  r.)  Codex  Purpdbeus. — Four  leaves  of  this  fragment 
are  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Cod.  Cottonianus)  in  the  British  Museum ; 
six  are  in  the  Vatican;  and  two  are  in  uie  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  The  MS.  to  which  they  belonged  was  written  in  silver 
letters  (no<^  turned  black)  on  purple  vellum ;  not  paper,  as  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  respecting  the  fragments  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  words  IC  (Ii7<roi;^),  BC  (Osoi),  KC  {icvpu>i)y  fC  (wot),  and 
CODTHP  were  written  in  gold  letters,  which  have  not  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  general  text  in  silver  characters  has  done. 
The  leaves  in  the  British  Museum  (J.  of  Wetstein)  contain  Matt. 
xxvL  67—65.,  xxvii.  26—34.;  John  xiv.  2—10.,  xv.  15—22.  The 
leaves  in  the  Vatican  (called  by  Scholz  T.)  contMu  Matt.  xix.  6—13., 
XX-  6— 22.,  XX.  29 — ^xxL  19.;  those  at  Vienna  (N.  of  Wetstein  and 
others)  contain  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 21.,  34 — 39.  The  whole  of  these 
fragments  were  copied  by  Tischendorf  and  published  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Sacra.  The  date  to  which  they  belong  appears  to  be  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  writmg  is  in  two  columns ;  the  letters  are  large  and  round ; 
the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  are  placed  in  the 
margin ;  and  some  of  the  rirXoi  occur  at  the  top  of  the  pages  still 
preserved.  There  are  a  few  contractions  besides  those  in  common 
use  in  the  most  ancient  books. 

Wetstein  employed  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  fragments  for  purposes 
of  criticism,  though  the  citations  which  he  gave  were  very  few :  he 
designated  them  respectively  J.  and  N.     Scholz  was  the  first  to  use 

'  Thus  represented  in  English  by  Mr.  Home  i  «• 

Matt  V.  1—3. 

ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
AND  WHENHE  WASSETDO  WN  •  C  AMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLES-  ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING  

BLESSED^i?.^rrHEPOORINSPT:FORTHEIBSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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the  Vatican  fragmentB^  which  he  employed  the  letter  F.  to  indicate.  As 
they  belong  to  the  game  MS.  it  woula  be  far  more  conTenient  to  use 
the  same  mark  of  reference  for  them  all ;  and  this  has  been  done  by 
Tischendorf  of  late  (not  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  or  his  Grreek 
Testament) :  he  now  employs  N.  for  that  purpose.  This  letter  has 
also  been  adopted  for  all  the  three  fra^ents  by  Tregelles  in  his 
Greek  Testament. 

The  following  facsimile  is  taken  from  John  ziy.  6.  in  one  of  the 
Cotton  fragments. 

7s.erG  I  Ay  TCD  o  i  c 
ercueiMeiHo 

AOCKXlldiXVH 

oyA.1  c  G|>  xe-iixt 
TV  po  croWrfps 
eiMHA-ieMor 

In  ordinary   Grreek    characters  with  the  corresponding  literal 
English^  thus:  — 


AErEiArriioii 

SAITHUNTOHIMJs 

ErfiEiMEirib 

lAMTHEW 

A02KAIHAAH 

AYANDTHETRU 

eiAKAlfiEZnH 

THANDTHELIFE 

OTAISEPXETai 

NOMANCOMEth 

nPOSTONllTPA 

UNTOTHEPTHb 

EIMHAIEMOt 

BUTBYMb 
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P.  CoBBX  GuBLPHEBBYTANUS  A. — ThiB  is  a  pallmpBest  in  the 
Ducal  Library  at  WolfenbiitteL^  Enitiel,  about  a  century  ago,  had 
his  attention  directed  by  De  Praun  to  the  Codex  CaroKnus,  a  volume 
in  that  library  containing  the  Orpines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  con- 
sequence of  marks  of  ancient  writing  which  had  been  observed 
under  the  more  recent;  and  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  part  of  the 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  also  some 
portions  of  two  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels :  these  were  all  pub- 
lished with  faodmile  specimens  at  Bnmswid[  in  1762,  TMs  MS. 
consists  oi  forty^three  leaves,  containing  parts  of  eight  chapters  of 
St  Matthew,  of  four  dusters  of  St.  Mark,  of  eighteen  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  and  of  three  of  St.  John :  these  leaves  are  in  some  parts 
wholly  illegible. 

The  letters  (^  P.  are  large,  square,  and  upright ;  the  initial  letters 
of  the  sections  are  much  lai^er  than  the  rest ;  in  each  page  there 
are  two  columns ;  the  notation  of  the  Ammonian  sections  is  given  in 
the  margin,  but  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian  canons,  unless, 
indeed,  these  latter  were  written  in  rtd  ink,  which  is  often  wholly 
effaced  in  palimpsests.  This  palimpsest  is  generally  supposed,  and 
tiiat  on  good  grounds,  to  be  of  the  sixth  century :  its  readings  show 
that  it  belongs  to  die  more  ancient  class.  The  firmness  of  the 
vellum  fitted  it  for  the  second  use  which  was  made  of  it  at  a  later 
period.  All  the  parts  which  Knittel  could  read  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  he  published  in  common  Greek  characters;  he  also  gave 
an  excellent  facsimile  ci  one  page  of  each  MS.  as  it  stands  with 
the  later  writing  partially  hiding  the  ancient  text.' 

Q.  Codex  Guelphebbttanus  B. — This  palimpsest  is  the  second 
Greek  Biblical  MS.  which  was  found  in  the  earlier  writing  of  the 
C!odex  Carolinus:  it  consists  of  thirteen  leaves,  containing  fragments 
of  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  and  of  two  of  St.  John. 

The  letters  are  smaller  than  those  of  P.,  but  they  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  other  respects:  so  too  this  MS.  is  also  m  two 
columns,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  in  the  same  manner  with- 
out the  Eusebian  canons.  This  MS.  also  appears  to  belong  to  the 
«xth  century. 

Li  P.  and  Q.  there  are  foimd  the  usual  ancient  contractions,  and  the 
flame  interchanges  of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  which  are  also  frequent 

'  Knittel  traces  this  history  of  the  MS.  which  contains  these  buried  treasurta^  backward 
from  the  time  that  it  was  placed  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library  (in  1699),  to  its  purchase  by 
the  Doke  of  Brunswick  ten  years  before,  when  it  was  at  Prague,  where  it  had  been  for 
■ome  yean ;  whither  it  was  broaght  from  Mayence,  having  been  sent  thither  from  the 
mooasteiy  of  Weissenbnrg.  He  supposes  that  it  must  have  been  reused  in  Spain. 
Cardinal  Kai,  howerer,  says  **  Atque  hoc  loco  rem  emditis  ut  spero  jucnndam  non  reti- 
cebo ;  oempe  quod  codicem  ilium  Ouelpherbytanum,  ex  quo  d.  Kjiittellius  fragmenta 
Ulidiilse  Qothica  emit,  e  numero  esse  jBofriieiwiuiii  docuit  me  per  litteras  vir  iU.  Nie- 
buhrius:  cnjus  dicto  confirmationis  per  se  non  indigo."  (Classici  Auctores  L  Prsf. 
p.  xliii).  i  this  be  correct  ^e  Codex  Carolinus  must  be  one  of  the  scattered  treasures, 
ODce  concentrated  at  Bobbio  in  Hedmont. 

'  This  is  contained  in  Knittel's  **  Ulphihe  yersionem  Gothicam  nonnullorum  capttum 
Epistolflc  'Pauli  ad  Romanos  .  .  .  .  e  litura  Codicis  manuscripti  rescript!  qui  in  Augusta 
apod  Guelpherbytanos  Bibliotheca  adservatur ;  una  cum  variis  VBrise  litteratune  moni  • 
mentis  hnc  usque  ineditis.'*  Brunswick,  1768.  [Tischendorf  has  just  announced  his 
intention  of  re-editing  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.] 

V  2 
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Besides  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.^  Knittel  found  in  the  same'  pa- 
limpsest volume,  the  index  of  the  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  in  uncial 
Greek  characters  of  a  later  date :  the  letters  ©,  6,  O,  C,  being  cam-- 
pressed^  a  plain  indication  of  departure  from  the  very  ancient  forms. 

T.  Codex  Bobgianus. — This  is  a  valuable  fraCTient  of  thirteen 
leaves,  containing  part  of  three  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  in 
'which  the  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Thebaic  translation.  It 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  Giorgi  published 
the  text,  both  Greek  and  Thebaic,  in  1789. 

The  Greek  and  Thebuc  texts  occupy  opposite  pages,  the  Ghreek 
preceding;  in  each  page  there  are  two  columns;  were  is  no  nota- 
tion of  sections  or  other  divisions;  a  simple  point  occurs  as  the 
occasional  indication  of  a  pause.  These  fragments  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  century ;  the  form  of  the  letters,  &c.,  appear  to 
exclude  a  later  date.  It  appears  that  the  ignorant  monk  who 
brought  this  MS.  with  him  from  Egypt  to  Europe,  was  so  wholly 
unaware  of  its  value,  that  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves ; 
those  which  were  preserved  are  a  sample  of  a  very  ancient  copy. 

Fbagmentum  Woideanum.  —  There  may  be  here  described 
e^ht  leaves  of  Greek  and  Thebaic,  the  text  of  which  was  edited  by 
Woide  from  the  MS.  which  was  then  in  his  own  poesesdon.  They 
appear  to  answer  in  general  to  the  description  given  of  the  Codex 
Borgianus :  Woide,  however  (Cod.  Alex.  Pr»f.  p.  xv.),  assigns  these 
to  £e  seventh  century,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  too  late ;  for 
the  roimd  letters  are  not  compressed,  and  the  writing  is  altogether 
earlier.  They  seem  to  have  oeen  a  portion  of  a  MS.  almost  a 
counterpart  of  T. ;  the  lines,  however,  as  exhibited  in  the  facsimile 
specimen,  published  by  Ford,  are  rather  longer.  This  fragment  has 
never  vet  been  used  for  critical  purposes  in  any  edition  of  Uie  Grreek 
text  wnich  has  come  forth ;  which  is  remarkable,  since  it  has  been 
so  long  published.  (The  text  and.  specimen  are  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Oxford,  1799.)  These  eight 
leaves  contain  Luke  xiL  15— xiiL  32. :  they  may  without  incon- 
venience be  designated  by  the  letter  T.  in  St.  Luke ;  for  this  can 
cause  no  confusion  with  the  Borgian  fragments,  which  contain  only 
part  of  St.  John. 

Z.  Codex  Dublinensis  bescbiptus. — In  the  year  1787,  Dr. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  while  ex- 
amining a  MS.  in  the  library  of  that  institution,  noticed  some  ancient 
writing  under  the  more  recent  Greek :  the  ancient  portions  he  as- 
certained to  consist  of  part  of  Isaiah,  of  some  orations  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
latter  was  in  very  ancient  Greek  letters,  older  than  those  (though  they 
were  also  uncial)  in  which  the  other  buried  works  had  been  written. 

Dr.  Barrett  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  work  of 
deciphering  the  portions  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  the  parts  so  recovered 
were  at  the  expense  of  the  college  engraved  for  publication.      This 
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'     *  *  .   *  ... 

'waa,  it  appears,  completed  some  years  before  the  work  was  actually 

publishea:  this  took  place  in  1801.'  Dr.  Barrett  appears  to  have 
read,  in  1787,  all  that  was  at  all  legible,  with  great  exactness;  and 
it  was  under  his  instructions  that  the  engraver  worked.  In  the  pub- 
lished volume,  however,  he  gave,  on  the  pages  opposite  the  engraved 
plates,  the  text  in  common  Greek  characters,  and  with  a  subjoined 
collation ;  but  with  so  little  exactitude  that  his  accuracy  has  been 
impugned.  In  fact,  his  own  credit  and  the  usefulness  of  his  edition 
would  have  stood  far  higher  if  he  had  been  content  with  expressing 
the  ancient  writing  in  uncial  characters. 

The  palimpsest  leaves  of  St  Matthew  are  thirty^fwoy  forming 
sixty-four  plates  in  the  published  edition :  many  parts  of  the  pages 
are  left  blank,  and  in  some  cases  the  part  expressed  by  the  engraver 
is  only  half  a  pa^e.  The  value  of  the  text  of  Z.  is  so  great  uiat  it 
was  earnestly  wished  that  the  fragments  should  be  re-examined,  so 
as  to  ascertain  whether  the  entire  leaves  exist,  of  which  Dr.  Barrett 
gave  the  text  of  but  one  half  (whether,  in  fact,  the  rest  was  non- 
existent or  simply  illegible),  and  also  to  endeavour  to  restore  by 
chemical  process  those  portions  of  the  palimpsest  which  exist  but 
which  were  illegible.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  S.  P.  Tregelles  went  to 
Dublin,  and  was  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  librarian,  to  examine  the  MS.  and  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  illegible  portions.  After  identifying 
the  ancient  leaves  which  belong  to  St  Matthew,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  where  Dr.  Barrett  gave  the  text  of  but  half  a  leaf,  it 
was  from  that  being  the  only  part  of  which  the  vellum  remained ; 
for  when-  the  ancient  material  was  devoted  to  its  more  recent  use, 
several  leaves  were  formed  of  two  pieces,  one  old  and  one  new,  Sia4XV 
stuck  together.  The  chemical  restoration  was  completely  successful ; 
for  without  defiicing  the  vellum  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Codex 
Ephraemi)  all  the  older  writing  (hardly  a  letter  excepted)  was 
brought  clearly  to  light :  and  thus  the  testimony  of  this  MS.  where 
it  is  extant^  is  no  longer  in  any  important  case  doubtful. 

In  each  page  there  is  but  one  column,  and  in  general  the  number 
of  lines  is  twenty-one.  The  t/t\o*  were  marked  in  the  margin,  and 
the  stibjects  of  them  were  given  (as  in  A.)  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
It  contained  the  Ammonian  sections.  If  the  references  to  the  Euse- 
bian  canons  were  also  there,  they  have  disappeared,  through  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  vermillion  can  be  washed  out  Like 
all  the  other  most  ancient  documents,  there  are  no  breathings  or 
accents ;  the  interpunction  is  only  indicated  by  a  space  being  left 
and  an  occasional  dot  A  larger  letter  extending  into  the  margin  is 
found  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 

Dr.  Barrett  assigned  this  MS.  to  the  sixth  century,  and  with  him 
all  other  palaeographers  agree ;  for  the  form  of  the  letters,  upright, 
broad,  and  full,  and  all  other  indications,  mark  it  as  belonging  to  that 

■  KTangeliom  secnndnm  Matthsmn  ex  eodice  rescripto  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  SS*«. 
Trtnitatis  jnxta  Dublin:  descriptum  opera  et  stadio  Johannis  Barrett,  S.  T.P.,  socii  sen. 
Trin.  ColL  Dablin.  Cui  adjungitnr  Appendix  Collationem  codicb  Monfortiani  complectens. 

I^nblinii.  1801. 
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age.  The  present  discolorations  of  the  vellum  (as  much  noticed 
before  it  was  chemically  restored  as  unce)  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  its  haying  been  formerly  dyed  purple.  In  connection  with  the 
writing  of  this  MS.  it  should  oe  obseryed  that  there  is  a  freeness 
and  symmetry  in  the  strokes  which  is  faintly  represented  by  Dr. 
Barrett's  engrayer. 

The  interchanges  of  yowels  which  are  common  in  other  very 
ancient  MSS.,  are  met  with  also  in  this ;  and  also  some  of  those 
peculiarities  of  orthography  which  characterise  the  Alexandrian 
dialect. 

Thf  yalue  of  these  fragments  for  critical  purposes  is  very  great ; 
they  ^re  more  important  than  the  other  fragments;  indeed,  they 
might  take  precedence  of  many  MSS.  of  much  greater  pretension. 

Th^  following  engraying  represents  part  of  Dr.  Banrett^s  first  plate, 
containing  Matt  L  18,  19. 

ZhOjt-^    I-  h^ 

CD  O  ?-n  f-  Q_L  7  ,"1  ^  <I^ 

izi§?o2SzC<- 

<D  Ir^^Tu  T  I^  I  J-  ^ 
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The  following  is  the  same  passage  in  common  Greek  characters 
with  the  literal  English  translation :  — 

V.  18.  ToTAEfrXTHrENMIZlOT  V.  18.  NOWTHEBIKTHOFJSCHTTH 

TXlSHN-BfNHSTSTeEI  TJSWAS'BEINGESPOU 

SIOTHXNHTPOSATTO. . .  SBDHI8M0THEB 

]iAPiA7rain3H4^m>iN  habttojosbPHbbfore 

SmEAeEmAYTOTSEY  THETCAMETOOETHEBSHEWAS 

PHeHENrA3TPl£XOT2A*  KOUNDWITHCHILD 

EBimsAnor  bytheholyspt* 

V.  19.  IxnH*AEOANHPATTH:i  V.  19.  JosePHthenhebhusband 

AIKAIOSONKAIMHeEA. . .  BEINOA JUSTMANANDNOTWILL . . 

ATTHNAEiraATEISAI  TOMAKEHEBAPUBLICEXAMPLB 

EBOTAHeHAAePAAnOAY  WASlONDEDPBiyiLTTOPUT 

lAIATTHN.  BEBAWAT. 

CoBEX  N1TBIEN8I8.  —  Amongst  the  Sjriac  MSS.  broi^ht  from        ^<^ 
the  monastery  of  Sta  Maria  Deipara^  and  now  in  the  British  Museum^ 
the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  discoyered  a  palimpsest^  the  under  writing  of 
which  contained  some  books  of  Homer  (which  he  has  since  publisned 
in  facsimile  printing '),  and  fragments  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  portion  contfdning  St.  Luke  (forty-^ve  leaves)  was  collated  by 
S.  P.  Tr^elles  in  1854.  The  ancient  writing  is  so  faint  that  it 
requires  a  dear  day^  with  as  much  light  as  the  British  Museum 
affords,  and  also  an  eye  well  and  long  accustomed  to  read  ancient 
MSS. :  in  parts  also  a  strong  lens  was  almost  indispensable ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  of  the  erased  letters,  except 
by  holding  the  leaf  to  the  light  and  catching  the  traces  of  the  strokes 
by  which  the  velliun  had  been  scraped  rather  thinner  by  the  style. 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  was  needful  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  fol- 
lowing the  letters  which  belong  to  the  other  side  of  the  vellunu 
The  more  recent  writing  is  part  of  the  Monophysite  treatise  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticus  translated  into  Syriac ;  the 
writing  of  this  is  so  black  and  broad,  and  covers  the  page  so 
thoroughly,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
oriffiniu  contents  of  the  vellum.  These  hindrances  were  such  as  to 
make  much  patience  requisite ;  but  after  continuous  study  for  many 
weeks,  there  was  but  one  leaf  in  whidi  nx)re  than  an  occasional  word 
or  letter  baffled  the  attempt  at  collation  and  transcription. 

In  these  fragments  there  are  now  extant,  after  the  t/tXo^  or  index 
of  ancient  chapters  which  are  contained  in  two  of  the  leaves,  —  ch. 
L  1—13.,  L  69- ii  4.,  iL  16—27.,  iv.  39— v.  4.,  v.  25— vi.  8., 
vL  18—30.,  vL  49— viL  22.,  viii.  5—15.,  viiL  25— ix.  1.,  ix.  12—43., 
X.  3 — 16.,  xi.  4 — 27.,  xil  4 — 15.,  xii.  40 — 52.,  xiii  26 — xiv.  1., 
xiv.  12 — XV.  1.,  XV.  13 — ^xvL  16.,  xvii.  21— xviii.  10.,  xviii.  22— xx. 

>  **FragmeDt8  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  from  a  Sjriac  Palimpflest  Edited  br  William 
Cnreton  H.  A."  1S51.  To  this  work  are  added  nx  of  the  pa^  in  ftcsimile ;  toe  ezeca- 
tion  of  which  is  peatUarfy  beaatifoL 
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20.,  XX.  33—47.,  xxl  12 — xxii.  15.,  xxii.  42—56.,  xxii.  71 — xxiii. 
12.,  xxiii.  38—51. 

The  ancient  writing  is  in  two  columns :  the  number  of  lines  in 
each  page  is  generally  twenty-five.  The  letters  are  of  very  ancient 
form,  so  that  the  sixm  century  is  not  too  early  a  date  to  assign  to 
these  fragments:  they  appear  to  belong,  probably,  rather  to  the 
earlier  thw  the  later  part  of  that  age.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand 
in  the  margin ;  the  Lusebian  canons,  if  once  there,  are  now  effaced. 

The  text  of  these  fragments  is  ancient ;  agreeing  generally  with 
some  of  the  other  copies  of  the  oldest  class.  The  discovery  of  all 
such  fragments  is  of  importance  as  affording  a  co7\firmation  of  those 
results  which  criticism  of  the  text  would  previously  have  indicated. 

TiAchendorf  proposes  to  use  the  letter  K.  as  a  reference  to  indicate 
this  MS.  The  small  fragments  which  have  previously  been  desig- 
nated by  this  letter  may  easily  be  cited  in  the  few  places  in  which 
they  can  be  mentioned,  by  name,  without  requiring  any  abbreviated 
mark  of  reference.* 

Besides  the  Nitrian  fragment  of  St.  Luke,  there  are  amongst  the 
Syriac  MSS.  palimpsest  fragments  of  a  very  small  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  These  leaves  are  of  extreme  antiquity ;  the  letters 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  the  vellimi,  which 
is  of  a  thin,  firm,  beautiful  texture,  has  been  used  more  than  once  for 
Syriac  writing.  The  book  in  which  these  fragments  were  found  is 
No.  17,136.  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragments  comprise  only  parts  of  John  xiii.  16,  17.  19,  20.  23,  24. 
26,  27.,  xvi.  7 — 9.  12,  13.  18,  19.  The  writing  is  in  two  colunms ; 
there  is  in  one  place  the  rough  breathing  marked,  but  this  may 
probably  be  from  a  later  hand.  The  Ammonian  section  in  the 
margin  has  no  legible  Eusebian  canon,  nor  does  the  vellum  in  the 
passage  seem  roughened  as  if  it  had  been  written  on. 

Fba6M£NTA  Palimpsesta  Tischendorfiana. — Amongst  the 
MSS.  procured  by  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  1853  are  some  valuable 
palimpsest  fragments  of  the  New  Testament  (marked  by  him  II.  in 
his  published  description  of  these  MSS.  and  fragments).  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Tischendorf* :  — 

*  The  fVagments  joat  described  haye  tioip  (1S55)  been  prepared  by  Tregelles  for  imme* 
dUte  publication,  for  which  the  Alezandmn  tjpcs  employed  by  Woide  and  Baber  are  to 
be  used.  [The  intention  of  pubHshing  the  Nitrian  fragments  had  been  communicated  bj 
Tregelles  to  many,  and  amongst  others  to  Prof.  TischendorC  After,  however,  Tregelles 
had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  publication,  and  just  as  he  had  completed  a  re- 
examination of  the  MS.  for  that  purpose,  he  received  a  communication  from  Prof.  Tis- 
chendorf, stating  that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  an  edition  of  it  to  appear  in  England, 
because  he  was  about  to  bring  one  out  at  Leiptic,  If,  therefore,  this  is  wdl  executed  bj 
Tischendorf,  it  will  suffice  ;  but  if  there  are  oversights  and  mistakes,  such  as  are  found  in 
Tischendorfs  recent  publications  (e.  g,  in  the  text  of  his  own  palimpsest,  and  of  the  cur- 
sive MS.  of  the  Acts  in  his  **  Anocdota  Sacra  et  Profana,"  p.  130.  &c),  then  the  edition 
of  Tregelles,  with  an  introductory  History  of  Palimpsests,  will  also  appear.] 

*  In  the  catalogue  of  his  MSS.  which  he  circulated  in  1854,  when  they  were  oflfered  for 
sale ;  a  minimum  price  having  been  named,  and  the  person  who  made  the  highest  offer  to 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  (in  whose  hands  the  MSS.  then  were)  before  a  certain 
specilicd  day,  to  be  the  purchaser.    Prof.  Tischendorf  having  withdrawn  his  BiSS.  before 
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"  Palimpsest  fragments  of  the  New  I'estament  on  vellum,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eiffht  leaves  (?.  e.  of  twenty  single  leaves,  and  of  four 
double  or  of  a  larger  form) ;  on  which  Armenian  [read  Georgian] 
has  been  written  over  the  very  ancient  Greek.  Ser^n  leaves  belong  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (containing  xiv.  13 — ^23.,  xvii  22 — xviii.  3., 
11—19.,  xix.  5—14.,  xxiv.  37— xxv.  1.  32 — 45.,  xxvi.  31 — 45.); 
two  to  St  Mark  (ix.  14—22.,  xiv.  5% ^10.)i  five  {or  four^)  to  St.  Luke 
(vii.  39 — 49.,  xviii.  14—25.,  xxiv.  10 — 19.);  eight  {or  five)  to  St. 
John  (iv.  52 — v.  8.,  xi.  50 — xii.  9.,  xv.  12 — ^xvi.  2.,  xix.  11 — 24., 
XX.  17 — 26.);  four  to  the  Acts  (ii.  6— 17.,xiii.  39— 46., xxvi.  7—18., 
xxviii.  8 — 17.);  ttoo  to  St  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv.  53 — ^xvi.  9., 
Tit  L  1 — 13.).  Each  page  is  written  in  two  colunms:  two  only  ex- 
cepted, which  are  written  across.  The  number  of  lines  varies; 
twenty-nine  is  the  number  commonly  foimd ;  once  there  were  only 
eighteen.  The  greater  part  of  these  leaves  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
fifth  century ;  others,  the  writing  of  which  resembles  the  fragments 
of  the  GU)spels  commonly  denoted  by  the  letters  I.  N.  F,  appear  to 
belong  to  me  sixth  century.*  Two  of  the  leaves  of  the  Acts,  in 
which  the  writing  is  across  the  page  and  partially  accented,  and  also 
a  third  of  the  Acts  written  in  an  oblong  imcial  character,  bear  marks 
of  the  seventh  century.  But  I  doubt  whether,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  leaves  of  the  Acts  just  specified,  the  fragments  difier  as  to 
llie  goodness  of  the  text  So  great  is  the  agreement  of  these 
palimpsest  fragments  with  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Codices 
of  the  New  Testament  A.  B.  C.  D*,  that  they  may  claim  to  take  a 
place  amongst  them.  This  may  be  shown  by  a  few  examples.  In 
1  Cor.  XV.  54 — ^xvi.  7.  in  ver.  54.  the  reading  of  A.  C*  17.  rrjv  aBa- 
jHurlav  is  confirmed ;  also  these  fragments  in  the  same  passage  omit 
with  C*  64.  71.  TO  <f>OapTbv  tovto  hSvaryrat  a<f>dap.  Kali  they  agree 
three  times  with  B.  D.*  in  exhibiting  the  form  veucos.  With  this 
form  others  that  are  similarly  written  may  be  compared  in  these 
verses,  as  found  in  this  palimpsest,  yuusaffai,  afieraKsanjToi^  'Koysia^y 
eirsifisim.  In  ver.  55.  vIkos  and  icivrpov  are  found  in  the  same  order 
as  they  are  in  B.  C.  17.  64. 71. ;  there  is  also  twice  the  reading  Odvare 
with  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  39.  67.**  In  ver.  2.  there  is  the  readmg 
Kra&fidrov  with  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  17.  109.  (marg.);  also  in  the 
same  place  it  stands  alone  with  B.  in  reading  im  idv ;  and  it  has 
evoSeo^  with  A.  C.  K.  and  some  cursive  copies.  It  also  confirms  the 
readings  obs  idv,  a^iov  fjy  kXirOS^  ydp^  iinrpiyfrr},  which  are  maintained 
by  several  imcial  MSS.  and  by  many  others.  Also  in  xv.  53.  it 
alone  has  t^i/  dffavaalavy  which  agrees  well  with  the  same  reading, 
found  in  ver.  54.  in  this  MS.  as  well  as  in  A.  C*  In  ver.  58.  it  has 
Spyq>  Kvplovy  in  common  with  Cod.  109.  alone,  which  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  witnesses.  In  xvi.  6.  it  has  irpos  vfids 
ydpy  and  ver.  7.  ov  diXa>  Srf,  readings  for  which  authorities  have  not 
been  found,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  noticed.     The  character 

the  day  named,  put  an  end  to  the  whole  transaction.  [This  description  is  also  now  inserted 
in  his  **  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana."] 

»  [That  is,  if  the  double  leaves  are  not  reckoned  as  two  each.] 

'  These  fragments  on  purple  vellum  are  described  above,  p.  1 76.,  as  (as  there  mentioned) 
Tischcndorf  now  calls  them  nil  N. 
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of  this  paliinpsest  is  similar  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  to  that  which 
it  exhibits  in  this  passage  of  St  PauPs  Epistles.  Thus  John  xx.  18. 
it  confirms  arfyi'XXotMTOj  found  only  in  A.B.X.;  ver.  19.  t^  fua 
aafiPdrtov  wiUi  only  A.  B.  L.>  and  fjuifffjTal  without  awfjiyfUva  with 
A.  B.  D.  and  three  cursive  copies ;  ver.  20.  ihn^v  and  rifv  trXsvp, 
avToh  with  only  A.  B.  D.  In  ver.  25.  it  increases  the  authority  for 
the  reading  tottov  instead  of  rvrrov^  which  A.  has  upheld  alone  amongst 
the  uncial  MSS.^  but  which  is  commended  by  the  testimony  of  some 
fathers  and  versions.  So  also  Matt  xxiv.  44,  45.  in  those  places  in 
which  the  reading  varies  it  agrees  with  B.  D.,  B.  D.  L.,  R  L.  A., 
and  with  those  almost  alone ;  for  it  has  §  ov  Bokscts  &p^ ;  6  Kupto9 
without  airrov ;  oUersitis  instead  of  Bipcvmlas.  Also,  in  the  margin 
of  the  t«xt  in  the  Gospels  the  Ammonian  sections  are  noted ;  but, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  the  Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus,  without  the 
Eusebian  canons. 

*^  Hitherto  eleven  codices  of  the  New  Testament  of  about  an  equal 
age  have  been  known  (A.  B.  C.  D.  P.  Q.  T.  Z.,  K  of  the  Acts,  D. 
and  H.  of  St  Paul's  Epistles) :  of  which^we  (P.  Q.  T.  Z.  H.)  com- 
prise less  tiian  our  firagments,  and/(mr  (C.  P.  Q.  Z.)  are  also  palimp- 
sests.'* 

This  account  of  Tischendorf's  of  his  own  MS.  is  a  sufficient 
general  description  of  these  valuable  fragments :  it  is,  however,  by 
oversight  that  he  has  spoken  of  P.  and  Z.  as  containing  less  than 
this  newly  discovered  palimpsest;  for  there  are  forty-three  of  the 
ancient  leaves  of  P.  extant,  and  thirty-two  of  Z. ;  while  of  this 
Codex  Tischendorfianus  (formed  of  more  than  one  ancient  MS.) 
there  are,  on  no  computation,  more  than  twenty-eight  (The  Codex 
Nitriensis,  noticed  above,  is  also  a  palimpsest  of  similar  age,  con- 
taining more  than  this.) 

Tischendorf  has  proposed  to  call  this  valuable  MS.  I. ;  and  though 
in  the  Gospels  there  would  be  no  great  inconvenience  (as  the  Codex 
Cottonianus  may  be  more  suitably  dted  with  the  Vienna  fragment 
as  N.V,  yet  in  llie  Epistles  it  woudd  involve  inconvenient  changes  of 
notation :  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or  confusion  if  II.  is  used  as  its 
designation,  as  it  stands  in  Tischendorf's  list  thus  marked. 

These  fragments  have  been  e^ted  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monu- 

menta  Sacra,  1855.     In  some  parts  they  are  difficult  to  read,  so  that 

there  may  be  some  doubt  felt  in  parts  as  to  what  the  buried  writing 

I  actually  is.   In  the  printed  edition  there  are  oversights  and  omissions. 


CHAP.  XV. 

MSS.  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  CLASS,  WHICH  DO  NOT  CONTAIN  THE  GOSPELS. 

Those  MSS.  and  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  class  have  now  to 
be  described  which  do  not  contain  the  Gospels  or  any  part  of  thenu 

*  That  is,  there  would  be  no  inconrenience  in  the  Gospels,  if  L,  as  cited  hitherto,  should 
not  be  confonnded  with  this  MS. :  this  is  a  reason  for  some  difference  being  made  in  the 
Gospels  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  N.  Test. 
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E.  Codex  Laudianus.  —  This  is  a  Ml^  of  the  book  of  Acts  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  in  which  the  text  is  defective  from  chap.  xxvL  29. 
to  xxyiii.  26.  The  arrangement  is  peculiar^  for  on  each  page  there 
are  two  columns,  the  former  of  which  contains  the  Latin ;  in  each 
line  there  is  often  but  one  word,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  verbal 
connection  indicated  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts ;  some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  three  words  in  a  line ;  but  still  there  is 
nothing  to  answer  to  the  description  of  stichometty.  Wherever  an  ! 
Euthalian  section  bc^ns,  there  is  (says  Marsh  ^)  a  similar  division 
in  tlus  MS.,  indicatedby  a  larger  letter  projecting  into  the  margin. 

The  Latin  text  of  this  MS.  has  been  called  an  ante-Hieronymian 
version;  but  Michaelis  very  properly  corrected  this  designation 
(which  he  had  himself  previously  employed),  calling  it  instead  '^  one 
of  those  versions  whicn  differ  from  Jerome's  edition.''^  For  the 
importance  of  this  MS.  depends  in  great  measure  in  a  right  appre- 
henmon  <^  its  Latin  text,  to  which  it  was  once  thought  that  the 
Greek  had  been  conformed*  The  Latin  text  contains  many  pecu- 
liarities and  additions,  and  as  tiiese  are  also  (of  course)  found  in  the 
Greek  column,  it  was  thought  that  thejy  must  be  translations  from 
the  Latin  and  adaptations  of  the  origmaL  But  a  more  thorough 
examination  led  to  the  manifest  conclusion  that  the  peculiarities  Imd 
originated  in  Grreek,  and  that  the  Latin  was  conformed  to  it,  and 
not  vice  versd ;  so  that  even  though  such  readings  are  not  genuine, 
they  cannot,  as  to  their  origin,  be  attributed  to  Latinizina,  which 
was  once  so  commonly  s^^ppo^ed  to  be  sufficient  to  account  n>r  much 
that  was  not  easy  to  be  explained.  Woide  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Codex  Alexandnnus  has  discussed  the  supposed  Latinizing  of  this 
MS.  witii  mudi  ability ;  and  so  convincingly,  that  Michaelis,  who 
had  long  held  tiie  contrary  opinion,  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  The 
passage  on  which  Michaelis  had  rested  as  being  tiie  clearest  proof  of 
Latinizing  was  Acts  iv.  32.,  where  after  the  words  xal  '^^v^  fila 
there  is  ike  addition  koX  ovk  fyf  'xwpia'fW9  iv  avrols  ri9 ;  in  the  same 
place  in  the  Codex  Bez®  is  added  koX  ovk  ffv  Sidicpuns  iv  axnoh 
ovSefjkla.  These  Michaelis  had  supposed  to  be  two  different  Greek 
translations  of  an  addition  which  luui  originated  in  the  Latin :  but 
in  these  MSS.  the  Latin  of  this  place  is  as  different  as  the  Greek ; 
for  the  Cod.  Laudianus  has  et  nan  erat  separatio  in  eis  ulla^  while  in 
Cod.  BeziB  it  stands  et  nan  erat  accusatio  in  eis  ulla ;  the  latter  of 
these  renderings  showing  that  it  is  a  non-intelligent  version  from 
the  Greek  of  the  same  MS.  ^^  Nee  fuit  inter  illos  discrimen  uUum," 
is  the  form  in  which  this  addition  had  been  cited  by  Cyprian. 
Woide's  examination  of  otiier  passages  in  this  MS.  is  very  valuable 
and  Yerj  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  see  how  accuracy  with 
regard  to  critical  facts  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  history  of  tiiis  MS.  is  partiy  made  up  from  facts  and  partly 
from  conjectures  possessed  of  more  or  less  probability.  It  has  been 
supposed  tiiat  it  was  written  in  the  West,  n:om  the  fact  of  the  Greek 
being  subjoined  to  the  Latin  version ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  Thuislation  of  Micba«liB,  a  748.  '  IntrodactioD,  ii.  269. 
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*  * 

forms  termed  Alexandxian  and  the  similar  ortEographj^  bave  beeu 
thought  to  indicate  the  East.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
written  in  some  country  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  both  were  used ; 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  might  be 
suggested,  or  some  other  place  in  which  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  continued  in  the  West.  The  uncial  letters  are  large  and 
rather  rough;  there  are  no  accents  or  breathings;  and  the  con- 
tractions are  such  as  may  be  found  in  other  very  ancient  copies. 
The  probable  date  seems  to  be  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  fragment  (the  toliole  of  which  was 
printed  by  Wetstein)  of  an  edict  of  Flavins  Pancratius  &>v|  Sa/:>- 
i(,vias ;  hence  some  have  thought  that  the  MS.  was  written  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia ;  the  only  conclusion,  however,  that  is  warranted 
is  that  the  MS.  had  been  in  that  island  at  some  time  during  the 
period  that  it  was  governed  by  duces.  Justinian  (Hug  says)  ap- 
pointed a  dux  SardinicB  in  534,  and  after  749  the  omce  b€K;ame 
extinct,  so  that  it  is  to  part  of  that  interval  we  must  ascribe  the 
deposit  of  this  MS.  in  that  island.  The  writing  of  this  edict  is  so 
different  from  the  MS.  itself,  that,  although  the  kind  of  hand  existed 
in  some  form  (the  epistoloffraphic)  at  the  same  time  as  the  uncial,  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  but  that  the  text  is  considerably  anterior  to 
the  addition  of  Flavins  Pancratius ;  this  confirms  the  belief  that  it 
may  rightly  be  placed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Mill  noticed  that  the  peculiar  readings  of  this  MS.  wonderfully 
accord  with  those  of  the  Greek  copy  to  which  Venerable  Bede  re- 
ferred in  his  JExpositio  Actuum  Apostolorum  retractata,  Wetstein, 
adopting  the  remark  of  Mill,  sought  to  prove  that  this  was  the  very 
same  MS.  Michaelis,  quoting  the  words  of  Bede,  thought  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  his  Greek  copy  did  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
all  the  Latin  authorities  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  but  he  adds 
that  this  MS.  contains  all  the  seventy-four  readings  quoted  by  Bede: 
it  is  thus  not  improbable  that  the  MSS.  are  identical ;  for  if  that  is 
not  the  case,  then  the  one  must  be  just  the  same  as  the  other  as  to 
text.  It  is  thus  probable  that  this  MS.  had  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century :  we  know  that  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Greek  MSS.  were  brought 
to  England  by  Theodorus  of  Tarsus,  when  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  As  to  its  subsequent  history  for  many  ages 
nothing  is  known  even  conjecturally.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  the  property  of  Archbishop  Laud  (from  whom  it  takes  its  name), 
and  by  him  it  was  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  is 
now  preserved.  Headings  taken  from  it  were  given  in  the  editions 
of  Fell  (1675)  and  of  Mill  (1707).  In  1715  Hearne  pubHshed  at 
Oxford  the  text  of  this  MS.*,  to  which  subsequent  critical  editors 

*  Acta  ApoBtolonun  Gncco-Latine,  Litteris  liajiificiiUs.  E  Codice  Landiano  Charac- 
teribus  oncialibas  exarato,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Bodlejana  adservato,  Descripsit  ediditqne 
Tbo.  Heaniius  A.M.  Oxoniensis,  Qui  et  Sjrmboltun  Apostolorum  ex  eodem  Codice 
siibjnnxit.  Oxonii,  £  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  mdocxv.  Sumptibus  editoris.  8vo.  (pp. 
xii.  and  820.)  With  a  facsimile  of  the  text  of  the  MS.,  and  the  Apostle's  Creed  wo 
engraved.    Only  120  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed,  Uie  originid  price  being  ten 
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have  in  general  been  indebted  for  the  readings  of  this  valuable  codex. 
The  scarcity  of  the  impression  has,  however,  caused  the  text  of  this 
MS.  to  be  &r  less  known  than  was  desirable.  Its  importance  in 
the  question  of  the  Latinizing  of  Greek  MSS.  is  very  great,  and 
thus  it  is  a  most  valuable  witness  to  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  as  not  having  been  corrupted  from  a 
version. 

The  following  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  is 
£rom  Acts  viL  2. : — 

eTPxTjies 
6eus 


aAex4>oi 
RAinxT'epeG 


CJkO 


uisus  eST     U3  cj) 


HO  ST7RO 


con] 

KiCD 


xpy 


9h(BiM$  each.  The  acarcity  of  these  copies  has  too  much  hindered  them  from  bemg  in 
Xhe  hands  of  critical  students.  Mr.  Home  mentions  that  in  1810  a  copy  was  sold  at  the 
auctiTn  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Heath's  library  for  thirteen  pounds  two  shillings,  and  that  another 
was  sold  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Gtough's  library  for  twenty  pounds.  The  writer  has  seen 
Tarioufl  copies  sold  at  book-auctions  at  from  six  to  eight  pounds ;  his  own  copy  was  pro- 
cured  for  fire  guineas  and  a  half,  being  the  price  at  which  it  was  marked  m  rfie  catalogue 
of  Mr  C  J.  ^wart,  11.  King  WUliam  St.  West  Strand.  The  writer  may  be  allowed  m 
this  place*  to  express  the  obligations  which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Stewart,  not  only  for  much 
acau^injormaium  on  sacred  bibliography,  and  for  pains  Aat  he  has  taken  in  procunng 
for  hhn  lie  works  of  importance  for  his  critical  studies,  but  also  for  the  aid  which  he 
has  afforded  him  at  yarious  tunes  during  many  years  m  ler^  him  valuable  works 
which  he  was  unable  to  purchase,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  qmet  of  his  own  room. 
Ereiy  student  wiU  fed  how  fully  wch  obligations  deserve  ample  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. 
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Thus  in  common  types  with  a  literal  version :  — 

Ad  illb  ait  Oab  e«h  And  he  said 


UIRI 

ANAPE2 

MEN 

FRATRES 

AAEA«OI 

BRETHREN 

£T  PATRES 

KAI  nATEPES 

AND  FATHERS 

AUDITE 

AK0Y2ATE 

HEARKEN 

DEUS 

oei 

THE  QD 

OLORIAB 

TH2  AOXHS 

OF  OLORT 

T7I8U8  EST 

o«eH 

APPEARED 

PATBI 

Tonpi 

UNTO  THE  FTHER 

NOSTKO 

EMON 

OF  US 

ABRAHAE. 

ABPAAM. 

ABRAHAM. 

D.  (in  St  Paul's  Epistles.)  Codex  Clabomoktanus,  in  the 
Bibliotk^ue  du  Koi  at  Paris  (No.  107.).— This  is  a  M&  with 
Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages^  contaimnff  the  fourteen  Pauline 
Epistles^  with  a  few  hiatus ;  most  of  which  have  been  supplied  at 
various  dates.  In  the  order  of  the  books  the  Epistle  to  the  C<Jo8« 
sians  stands  before  that  to  the  Philippians ;  and  Hebrews  (as  in  other 
Western  documents)  after  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  indeed,  a  list  of 
books  and  the  eniuneration  of  the  <mxol  which  they  respectively 
contain,  is  interposed.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  apparentiy  to 
consider  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  from  a  subsequent  hwd ; 
but  that  is  clearly  not  the  case,  although  the  same  scribe  may  have 
written  it  at  a  later  period :  the  handMrriting  is  most  certainly  the 


same. 


This  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenly-one  lines  on 
almost  every  page :  both  the  Greek  and  tiie  Latin  texts  proceeded 
from  the  same  hand.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  red  in  every  part  except  the  Epistie  to  tiie  Hebrews.' 

This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  tiie  sixth  century ;  the  text^  how- 
ever, being  much  more  ancient  than  that  age.  Where  the  MS.  was 
written  is  wholly  uncertain,  except  that  it  may  seem  as  though,  from 
the  scribe  having  been  a  Greek  and  (probably)  unacquainted  with 


*  Currencj  was  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  bj  a 
later  hand  through  the  statement  given  by  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis,  it  7S7. ;  who, 
after  mentioning  the  position  of  this  Epistle  in  the  arrangement,  continues,  **To  this  may 
be  adOed,  what  neither  Simon  nor  Wetstein  have  noted,  that  this  Epbtle  is  written  even 
by  a  later  hand,  and  was  therefore  wholly  excluded  from  the  canon  by  the  original 
writer  of  the  manuscript  This  I  mention  on  the  authority  of  the  same  person  whom  I 
quoted  before."  This  anonymous  informant  is  described  as  **  a  friend  who  has  examined 
the  MS."  In  opposition  to  this,  Tischendor^  who  has  collated  almost  every  ancient  MS. 
of  the  N.  Test,  is  decided  in  his  judgment  that  both  are  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  so  is 
the  present  writer,  whose  experience  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  Tischendorf,  but  who  had  so  fhlly  believed  the  statement  of  Marsh  that  he  thought 
it  needful,  besides  making  the  facsimile  whicli  Tischendorf  has  caused  to  be  lithographed, 
to  trace  some  lines  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  justification  of  his  rejection  of  the 
opinion  of  Marsh. 
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liatin^  that  It  must  have  been  in  the  East ;  but  even  if  that  was  the 
case,  the  exemplar  from  which  it  was  taken  appears  to  have  been 
western ;  for  uie  Latin  text  is  a  pretty  fidthful  representative  of 
this  form  of  the  Greek.  It  is,  however,  more  like  a  translation  than 
the  Latin  which  accompanies  the  Grreek  of  the  Codex  Bez»  or  of 
the  Codex  Laudianus.  Few  MSS.  (if  anv)  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  so  many  correctors.  The  origmal  writer  made  several 
alterations ;  then  the  whcde  of  the  Greek  text  was  corrected  (in  the 
seventh  century  appmrendv)  hj  the  first  reviser.  Two  others  (who 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  their  handwriting)  made  a 
few  changes :  one  of  these  seems  to  have  only  touched  the  Greek 
text,  fiut  the  fourth  corrector  made  the  most  alterations ;  he  went 
over  the  whole  of  the  text,  adding  the  breatiiings  and  accents  to  the 
Grreek,  and  erasing  whatever  displeased  him.  lus  writing  is  the  mos^t 
dearly  discernible  of  all  the  revisers,  by  the  sharp  narrow  letters  in 
ink  still  tolerably  blade,  looking  like  the  uncial  characters  of  the 
ninth  century  or  later.  His  chimges  of  the  text  are  more  than  ttoo 
thousand.  Besides  these  four  correctors,  other  hands  may  be  traced 
as  having  made  occasional  alterations ;  one  of  these,  comparatively 
recent,  has  restored  in  several  places  the  original  reading  (or  what 
seemed  to  this  corrector  to  be  such)  which  had  been  previously 
altered*  * 

The  modem  history  of  this  MS.  commences  with  the  mention 
which  Theodore  Beza  makes  of  it  when  in  his  possession.  He  says 
that  he  procured  it  from  Clermont  in  the  diocese  of  Beattvaisy  and 
hence  it  received  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  Claromontanus. 
Wetstein,  who  chose  to  accuse  Beza  of  having  given  a  wholly  in- 
correct account  of  the  history  of  his  MSS.,  conjectured  that  this 
Codex  had  been  taken  fit>m  the  monastery  of  Cluny  when  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Swiss,  and  that  Besa's  other  MS.  (the  Codex 
Bens)  had  come  from  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  that  he  had  by 
accident  or  design  confounded  the  MSS.  and  the  two  places  in 
France  of  the  name  of  Clermont.  These  conjectures  are  whoUj 
unimportant  as  far  as  this  MS.  itself  is  concerned.  How  long  it 
remained  in  the  library  from  which  it  passed  into  Beza's  hands  is  of 
course  wholly  unknown.  After  Beza's  death  this  MS.  passed  into 
the  library  of  the  brothers  Jacques  and  Pierre  du  Puy ;  the  former 
of  whom  was  librarian  to  ti&e  king  of  France :  he  died  in  1656, 
and  previous  to  that  year  (by  purcbise)  the  MS.  was  deposited  in 
the  Bibliothdque  du  "SUA. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  thirty-five  leaves  were 
cut  out  of  this  MS.  and  sold  by  John  Aymon ;  aU  of  these  except 
one  were  purchased  in  England  by  the .  bibliographical  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  was  wholly  unaware  of  their  history.  The  remwninff 
leaf  was  sold  in  Holland,  and  Stosch,  who  had  purchased  it,  returned 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  1720.*  The  portion  bought  by  Lord  Oxford 
was  restored  in  1729,  and  it  still  remains  in  a  separate  volume  in  its 

•  On  this  leaf  is  notr  written  •*  FtuQlet  renvoyede  HoOandegrtr  Mr,  Stoech.   Man  1 720." 
The  name  of  this  person  has  often  been  incorrectly  copied  StoteL 


// 
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English  bindings  with  an  inscription  commemorating  its  restoration,^ 
It  was,  indeed,  stated  publicly  in  print  in  the  beginning  of  1850 
that  this  portion  had  been  ag^n  stolen  from  *ho  Bibliothdque,  but 
the  writer  found,  on  examination  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  at 
the  place,  that  this  was  wholly  a  mistake,  and  that  the  book  was 
quite  safe  just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  1849.  But  as  the  leaf  which 
Stosch  had  returned  still  remuned  loose,  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  dishonest  hands  which  have  done  too  much  injury  to  that  library, 
the  present  writer  caused  it  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  to  guard  against 
any  such  misfortune. 

Beza  made  some  critical  use  of  this  MS.;  it  was  also  examined  in 
some  places  by  John  Morinus;  and  readings  extracted  from  it  are 
given  by  Walton  (as  sent  to  Archbishop  Usher  by  the  brothers  du 
Puy)  and  by  Curcellseus,  and  after  them  by  MilL  In  1715  and 
the  following  year  Wetstein  collated  the  MS.,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  this  was  done  throughout.^  Griesbnch 
examined  it  during  his  literary  visit  to  Paris,  and  he  gives  in  his 
,  Symbolae  Critic®  corrections  of  some  of  Wetstein's  citations ;  he 
also  took  some  pains  to  determine  who  the  different  correctors  were 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  exercised  their  skill  on  this  MS.  In 
recent  time  it  was  entirely  transcribed  by  Tischendorf ;  and  the 
results  of  his  examination  were  first  given  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  in  1849.  In  that  year,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  this  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  had  collated 
the  whole  of  the  MS.,  distinguishing,  as  far  as  seemed  practicable, 
the  corrections  of  the  different  hands.  In  1850  he  again  examined 
the  MS.,  comparing  the  readings  noted  by  Tischendorf  with  his 
own  collations,  so  as  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
original  toriting  and  the  corrections  and  erasures.  The  results  of  all 
this  comparison  were  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  and  in  1852 
there  appeared  his  facsimile  edition  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts.  Sabatier  had  indeed  published  the  latter,  but  without  suffi- 
cient exactitude. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  MS.  have  objected,  that  as 
it  has  been  altered  so  many  times,  it  must  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  original  readings.  To  this  it  may  be  sufficientiy  answered,  that, 
though  difficulty  it  is  quite  possible;  and  that  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles  in  their  separate  examinations  of  the  several  thousands  of 
corrections  and  erasures,  differed  in  hardly  a  single  case  respecting 
the  original  reading^,  even  though  as  to  the.  later  changes  (in  so  vast 
a  number)  they  varied  several  times  in  judgment. 
.j^tijt^rv        This  MS.  is  thoroughly  Wetstein  (in  Griesbach's  sense  of  the  term) 

*  Foreigners  who  do  not  understand  English  titles  (especiaUj  as  described  in  French) 
have  thought  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  seeing  the  restorer  of  these  leayes 
designated  as  Robert  Harlej,  Karl  of  Oxford,  as  Milord  ^Oxford  et  Mortimer^  and  as 
Milord  d'Oxfort,  Seigneur  Anglois, 

*  The  part  which  was  then  serered  from  the  MS.  was  collated  for  VITetstein  bj  Kieu- 
wenhuis  of  Amsterdam :  this  was  done  apparently  thirty  or  more  years  after  the  time 
when  Wetstein  had  carried  on  his  own  collations  at  Paris. 

'  See  as  to  a  few  points  of  difference,  **  Historical  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,** 
p.  164. 
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In  Its  text.  Its  importance  in  connection  with  other  very  ancient 
documents  is  very  great,  and  often  it  has  a  kind  of  determining 
value  when  A.  B.  C.  differ  amongst  themselves :  there  arp  passages  in 
'v^hich  it  accords  with  B.  in  maintaining  readings  which  are  the  best 
attested  by  the  ancient  versions  and  early  citations.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Codices  Grraeco-Latini,  it  was  charged  with  Latinizing^  and 
thus  it  was  some  time  before  it  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserved.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  extant : 
Bone  of  the  texts  published  by  Tischendorf  is  so  important  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  palimpsest  Codex  Ephraemi  (C). 

E.  (in  St.  FauFs  Episties)  Codex  San-oebmanensis,  now  at 
St.  Petersburg. — This  MS.  is  described  in  this  place,  not  as  possess- 
ing a  claim  on  the  groimd  either  of  antiquity  or  importance,  but 
simply  because  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus  just 
mentioned;  and  tiierefore  it  will  be  best  considered  in  juxtaposition. 
Like  its  archetype  it  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  both  are  written 
in  undal  letters,  exhibiting  that  kind  of  general  resemblance  which 
may  easily  result  from  imitation.  It  is  probably  not  older  than  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  peculiarity  of  this  MS.  is,  that  it  was 
copied  from  the  Codex  Claromontanus  after  that  MS.  had  received 
some  of  the  corrections  of  the  later  hands ;  so  that  tiie  scribe  of  this 
has  confused  readings,  and  has  introduced  in  places  partly  what 
belonged  to  the  one  and  partly  what  was  introduced  by  the  other. 
Instances  of  this  were  given  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  such  as 
prove  tiiat  the  writer  was  too  ienorant  to  have  any  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  was  writing.  A  MS.  such  as  this  has  of 
course  no  independent  value  as  a  witness;  its  only  importance  seems 
to  be  that  it  shows  the  condition  of  the  arche^pe  from  which  it  was 
taken  at  the  time  when  it  was  made.  This  MS.  is  now  defective  in 
part  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  of  Bomans,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  Episde  to  Timothy,  and  from  Heb.  xii.  8.  to  the  end. 

It  was  long  preserved  in  the  Abbev  of  St  Germain  des  Prez  at 
Paris ',  (whence  it  takes  its  name) ;  but  when  much  of  that 
monastery  was  burned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  (having 
been  converted  by  the  republicans  into  a  saltpetre  manufactory), 
and  the  MSS.  in  general  transferred  to  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Boi, 
this  and  some  others  disappeared  for  a  time,  but  it  came  to  light 
again  at  St  Petersburg,  wnere  it  is  kept  in  the  Imperial  library.^ 

'  Marsh  sars,  **  There  is  another  more  ancient  Codex  San-germanensis  of  St  PauPs 
Epistles,  which  has  neyer  heen  collated.  It  is  prohahly  onlj  a  fragment,  as  it  contains  no 
mart  thaa  thirteen  leares,  hnt  is  supposed  bj  Montfoncon  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  fifth 
centmy."  (Notes  to  Michaelis,  il  p.  785.)  This  seems  to  be  the  same  MS.  as  the  Coislin 
fragments  (with  the  nnmber  of  leaYcs  not  quite  accurately  stated)  next  described  (U). 
It  18  important  to  ascertain  what  MSS.  are  meant  when  they  are  spoken  of  thns  indefi- 
nitelj  as  unknown  or  nncoUated.  The  Coislin  MSS.  were  deposited  at  St  G^ermain  des 
Pres  np  to  the  time  of  the  destmctire  fire. 

*  It  was  pnrchased  at  Paris  bj  a  Russian  nobleman  named  Dubrowskj ;  and  in  1805 
it  was  identified  bj  Matthsei  as  being  the  same  MS.  that  had  been  known  as  the  Codex 
San-germanensis:  thus  the  storj  that  H  was  stolen  hj  the  Russians  when  at  Paris  in  1814       {  f  cnXc^v 
or  1815  is  a  mere  fancy  or  fiction. 

yoL.  IV.  o 
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H.  (of  St  Paul's  Epistles).  Fragmenta  Coisliniana  (No. 
ecu.). — Of  this  MS.  fourteen  leaves  only  have  been  preserved;  they 

are  written  i?tichometrically^  with  a  subscription  (see  p.  85.)  referring 
to  a  comparison  with  the  copy  at  Csesarea  written  by  the  hand  of 
Pamphilus  himself:  this  may  have  been  copied  from  another  MS.  on 
which  this  was  noted ;  but  the  MS.  itself  is  almost^  if  not  quite, 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Euthalius^  from  whom  this  subscription 
proceeded.  Montfaucon  places  it  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century; 
Tischendorf  in  the  latter.  The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large 
and  square :  when  rather  faded  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions 
written  in  Vermillion)  was  gone  over  again^  most  coarsely,  by  a 
corrector  who  reblackened  the  letters  in  such  a  manner  as  thoroughly 
to  destroy  their  elegance.  Montfaucon  published  the  text  of  these 
fragments  in  1715  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana :  a  few  corrections 
of  the  text  thus  given  have  been  stated  by  Tischendorf. 

These  fourteen  leaves  were  used  at  Mount  Athos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book;  the  rest  of  the  MS.  had  probably 
either  perished  previously,  or  else  it  was  then  destroyed  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  the  fire  at  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  twelve  leaves  only 
were  found ;  the  other  two  however  were  at  length  known  to  have 
been  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  are  described  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Library, 
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The  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  next  require  consideration^  which,  though 
in  age  they  stand  amongst  the  later  uncials,  accord  in  text  with  &e 
more  ancient  copies. 

L.  Codex  Begius  ;  62,  (so  numbered  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Biblioth^ue  du  Boi  or  Impi§riale  at  Paris).  This  MS.  was  used 
partially  by  Robert  Stephens^  who  denoted  it  t;,  as  being  the  eighth 
of  the  codices  collated  for  his  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1550).  Since  the  time  of  Stephens  many  others  have  examined  or 
collated  this  MS.  Wetstein  was  peculiarly  inaccurate  in  his  col- 
lation, or  else  the  extracts  which  he  made  were  printed  (nearly  forty 
years  afterwards)  with  great  want  of  exactitude.  Griesbach  collated 
the  greater  part  of  the  MS.  with  considerable  care ;  and  at  length 
the  whole  was  transcribed  by  Tischendorf,  and  published  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita  (Leipsic  1846):  the  text  of  this  MS. 
forms,  in  fact,  the  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  tiiat  work. 

This  MS.  contains  the  four  Gospels;  a  few  leaves  only  being  lost: 
the  defects  are  Matt.  iv.  22 — v.  14.,  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end;  Mark  x. 
16 — 30.,  XV.  2 — 20.;  John  xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  letters  are 
upright  and  compressed ;  each  page  contains  two  columns ;  accents 
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occur,  but  they  are  often  very  inaccurately  placed.  There  are 
various  marks  of  punctuation ;  but  there  is  no  system  observed  in  the 
pauses  or  divisions  indicated.  The  usual  contractions  are  found,  as 
-well  as  some  others ;  mistakes  in  orthography,  omissions  of  letters, 
&C.  are  frequent.  The  t/tXo&,  Ammonian  sections,  Eusebian  canons, 
and  indications  of  ecclesiastioJ  lessons,  are  ^ven  in  this  MS.,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  later  uncials.  Tischendorf  attributes  this 
MS.  to  the  eighth  century ;  Griesbach,  Hug,  and  other  critics,  to 
the  ninth ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  date. 

The  value  of  this  MS.  is  not,  however,  to  be  estimated  from  its 
date,  nor  firom  the  orthographical  accuracy  of  its  execution:  the 
character  of  its  text  speaks  for  itself  to  all  who  compare  the  readings 
with  those  of  the  other  ancient  MSS. ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  incom- 
petence of  the  copyist  he  has  preserved  readings  in  this  MS.  which 
are  only  found  in  a  few  other  documents — those,  however,  being  the 
most  ancient  and  valuable.  It  has  been  thought  that  Egypt  was  the 
country  in  which  it  was  written,  partly  from  the  Alexandrian  forms 
(which  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  though  in  other  parts  they 
might  hardly  have  been  found  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century),  and 
partly  from  the  supposition  that  the  scribe  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing.  It  is  evident  that  the 
MS.  from  which  this  was  copied  was  one  into  which  several  correc- 
tions had  been  introduced ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  some  things  in  the 
text  of  this  were  inserted  from  the  margin  of  the  archetype. 

X  Codex  Monaoensis. — This  MS.  is  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Munich  (having  formerly  belonged  to  Ingoldstadt,  and 
afterwards  to  Landshut).  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  various 
defects.  They  now  stand  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew ;  but  before 
the  beginning  of  John  there  are  two  injured  and  blackened  leaves, 
contsdnine  part  of  Matthew,  from  vi.  3.  to  ver.  10.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  (except  that  of  Mark)  is  interspersed  with  a  commentary 
taken  from  Chrysostom  uid  others.  The  text  is  in  small  upright 
uncial  letters,  which,  though  some  of  them  are  compressed,  seem  as 
if  they  were  partial  imitations  of  those  used  in  very  early  copies. 
The  commentary,  however,  which  stands  continuously  in  the  same 
columns  as  the  text,  is  in  cursive  letters ;  and,  from  the  arrangement, 
the  whole  must  be  of  the  same  age.  It  all  belongs  probably  to  the 
tenth  century.  Each  page  of  this  MS.  contains  two  colunms ;  there 
are  no  divisions  such  as  r/rXot;  and  no  mark  of  its  having  been  in- 
tended (as,  indeed,  the  arrangement  would  almost  preclude)  for 
Church  use.  Some  of  the  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communicated 
by  Dobrowsky  to  Griesbach,  who  therefore  gave  it  a  place  in  has  list. 
Scholz  collated  it,  but  with  very  little  exactness ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently collated  (independently)  by  Tischendorf  and  by  Tregelles. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  commonly  ancient.  The  interspersed  com- 
mentary may  sometimes  have  affected  the  readings ;  but  that  this  is 
not  uniformly  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conmientary 
has  sometimes  a  reading  wholly  different  from  l^t  in  the  text.  The 
commentary  does,  however,  prove  the  absence  or  the  contrary  of 
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particular  pctssages.     Some  of  the  portions  in  which  this  MS.  is  now 
defective  have  been  supplied  on  paper^  and  in  a  later  hand. 

On  a  loose  leaf  in  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  memo- 
randum,  showing  that  it  was  given  to  the  library  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Ingoldstadt^  by  Grenud  Vossius,  the  provincial  superior  of 
that  order  for  Germany:  its  previous  history  appears  to  be  unknown. 
From  the  same  memorandum  it  seems  that  the  MS.  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  last  century  kept  at  Innsbruck.  (The  date  is 
(Eniponti,  14  April  1757.) 

A.  Codex  Sangallensis. — This  MS.  was  published  in  1836, 
by  Rettig,  in  a  lithographed  facsimile  edition :  previously  no  use  had 
been  made  of  its  text  for  eritical  purposes.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
in  Greek  with  an  interlined  Latin  version^  written  on  vellum  in  a 
very  peculiar  character.    There  is  one  hiatus  only^  Johnxix.  17 — 35. 

The  words  in  the  Greek  text  are  divided  by  a  point ;  often^  how- 
ever, omitted  or  incorrectly  placed.  Frequently  initial  letters  are 
found  much  larger  than  the  others  in  the  same  line ;  and  such  letters 
are  painted  with  a  spot  of  some  colour,  by  way  of  ornament  as  it  would 
appear.  In  the  beginning  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  there  are  traces  of 
accents  and  breathings  ;  elsewhere  they  are  not  found.  The  Latin 
text  is  not  a  later  addition  made  to  the  Greek,  but  it  proceeded 
from  the  same  writer  or  writers :  it  is  not  the  old  Latin,  nor  yet  the 
Vulgate ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Greek  text,  by  a  copyist  whose  ignorance  was  great.  In  places 
it  is  a  kind  of  construing  of  the  parts  of  the  Greek  words :  it  has 
thus  no  value  independenUy.  It  only  shows,  in  some  places  other- 
wise doubtful,  what  the  Greek  text  was  intended  to  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  read. 

The  margin  of  this  MS.  contains  not  only  such  sections,  &c.,  as 
were  customary,  but  also  grammatical  and  other  annotations  of 
various  kinds :  some  of  these  have  a  dogmatical  object.  It  has  been 
supposed  from  variations  in  tiie  handwriting  that  this  MS.  was 
written  by  different  scribes ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  all  must  have 
been  of  the  same  general  character,  of  the  same  want  of  skill,  and 
belonging,  even  as  to  tiieir  graphic  abilities,  to  the  same  school. 
Mistimes  of  all  kinds  are  frequent ;  and  the  omissions  of  the  article, 
and  errors  of  the  same  sort,  show  a  writer  whose  mind  and  ear  had 
no  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  Greek.  From  the 
handwriting,  especially  tiiat  of  tiie  Latin  text  and  the  marginal  notes, 
it  has  been  thought  probable  that  tiie  copyist  was  an  Irish  or  Scottish 
monk^  this  probability  is  greatiy  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  MS.  closely  allied  to  this,  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (G.  of  St 
Paul's  Episties)  contains  at  tiie  foot  of  one  of  the  pages  a  few  lines 
in  Irish.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  m^r  that  it  was 
written  in  Ireland ;  for  Irish  monks  inhabited  many  monasteries  on 
the  continent ;  and  that  of  St  Gallen  itself  was  founded  by  them : 
there  then  it  may  very  probably  have  been  written.  Whoever  com- 
pares this  MS.  with  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (as  exhibited  in  the 
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facsuniles  of  each)  would  at  once  suppose  them  to  be  closely  con- 
nected. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  notes  in  the  margin  of  each 
being  often  identical ;  and  thus  they  have  been  rightly  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  same  book.  A  farther  proof  of  this  was  found  when 
Tregelles  in  1850  compared  Bettig's  facsimile  with  the  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus  at  Dresden ;  for  as  Bettig  has  given  all  that  the  Codex 
Sangallensis  now  contidns^  there  are  sevend  leaves  in  lithographed 
facsimile  which  are  additions  to  the  MS.  in  a  later  hand :  several 
leaves  are  thus  prefixed  to  the  MS.  containing  other  writing ;  the  hand, 
&c,  was  found  to  be  precbely  the  same  as  that  which  wrote  one  leaf 
now  prefixed  and  eleven  now  at  the  end  of  Codex  Boemerianus. 
Thus  these  MSS.  once  formed  one  book  ;  and  when  separated,  some 
of  the  superfluous  leaves  with  additional  writing  attached  to  the 
former  part,  and  some  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  arguments  which  had  been  used  to  show  that  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus  belongs  to  the  ninth  century  apply  equally  to  the  Codex 
Sangallensis. 

The  dum  of  this  ]^S.  to  be  distinguished  &om  the  general  body 
of  the  later  unciab  depends  mostly  on  the  text  of  St.  Mark's  Grospel, 
in  which  portion  there  is  a  very  frequent  adherence  to  the  best  and 
most  ancient  authorities :  it  may  also  be  separated  from  other  MSS.  in 
the  Grospels,  as  being  part  of  the  same  book  as  G.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  this  MS.  readings  which  are  found  in 
B.  and  in  but  a  few  others,  in  the  midst  of  a  text  oflen  showing  no 
peculiar  goodness.  Its  origin  is  sufficiently  obscure ;  but  it  seems 
from  this  MS.  and  Codex  Boemerianus,  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  parts  at  least,  in  the  West,  a  Greek  text  current,  possessing  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  and  supporting  many  ancient  readings^  especially 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

F.  (of  St.  Paul's  Epistles).  Codex  Augieksis,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Camlmdge. — This  MS.  contains  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  that  to  the  Hebrews  being  only  in  Latin. 
This  version  is  not,  as  is  conmionly  the  case  in  the  Codices  Grseco- 
Latini,  a  non-Hieronymian  translation,  for  it  is  a  very  good  copy  of 
that  of  Jerome.  The  beginning  of  this  Codex  is  defective,  so  that  it 
now  commences  in  Bom.  iiL  19.  In  a  few  places  the  Greek  text  is 
blank,  the  Latin  by  the  side  being  only  supplied.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  monastery  of  Augia  Major,  in  Switzerland,  near  Con- 
stance, whence  it  received  its  name.  Wetstein  saw  it  at  Heidelberg, 
and  collated  it  imperfectly  and  inaccurately ;  and  afterwards,  through 
the  information  which  he  gave,  the  celebrated  Bentley  purchased  it 
in  1718.  After  his  death,  in  1742,  it  passed  with  other  books  and 
papers  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Bichard  Bentley,  who  left  it  to 
the  college  where  it  is  now  preserved,  in  the  library  of  which  it  has 
been  deposited  ever  since  the  year  1787. 

After  ih^  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  Is,  in  Hiq  same  hand,  a 

long  extract  from  a  Latin  writer  {parts  of  which  were  published  by 

Wetstein  in  his  description  of  the  MS.) ;  and  as  this  was  supposed  to 

be  Bhabanus  Maurus,  it  was  held  that  the  MS.  could  not  be  older 
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^  I  than  the  ninth  century.  Bat  as  this  is  a  mistake,  the  MS.  may  be 
'  well  attributed  to  the  eighth.^  The  Greek  must  have  been  copied 
from  an  exemplar  containing  an  old  text  of  the  class  which  Gries- 
bach  termed  Western.  In  many  respects  the  orth(^raphy  is  very 
defective  and  barbarous,  and  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  ihe 
Latin  column  is  of  the  kind  which  has  been  termed  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  the  West. 
Dots  are  introduced  between  many  of  the  Greek  words;  some- 
times each  word  is  thus  separated;  in  other  places  two  or  three 
are  thus  divided  off;  and  often  they  are  so  placed  in  the  Latin 
column  as  to  answer  precisely  to  their  location  in  the  Greek.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  words  are  divided  by  this  dot,  as  CTN'CTOIXIN, 
CTN'MeiMHT  AI ;  and  this  too  is  found  not  only  when  some  reason 
might  be  imagined  in  the  composition  of  the  word,  but  also  in  other 
places ;  thus  0*COI  stands  for  oaou  A  space  is  very  often  left  be- 
tween two  letters,  and  then  a  small  curved  line  placed  below  connects 
them  together.  These  peculiarities,  and  the  confusion  of  vowels  and 
the  use  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  Latin  P  for  jlie  Greek  11,  show  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  scribe  with  the  latter  language  must  have 
been  extremely  slight.     At  times,  indeed,  the  reading  of  this  MS.  is 

I  quite  uncertain,  for  the  writer  was  so  little  conscious  of  the  different 
value  of  the  Greek  CD  and  O  that  he  used  them  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  thus  we  cannot  be  certain,  when  the  use  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  letters  would  form  a  different  word,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  one  that  he  intended :  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases 
by  a  collator  or  critical  editor  is  to  record  what  the  MS.  does  read 
as  a  fact,  giving  information  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  testimony.  In 
general  these  orthographic  variations  may  be  passed  by  without 
notice,  because  they  do  not  affect  the  reading  of  a  passage  at  alL 

Bentley  valued  Uiis  MS.  highly,  and  he  intended  to  nave  used  it 
as  an  authority  of  weight  in  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  proposed 
to  edit:  his  collation  of  it  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  his  other 
materials  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  had  long 
been  thought  that  Wetstein's  collation  was  both  defective  and  in- 
accurate, and  yet  it  was  not  imtil  1842,  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Bentley,  that  one  more  complete  was  made.  In  that  year  the  MS. 
was  thoroughly  collated  by  Tischendorf,  and  three  years  aft;erwards 
by  Tregelles,  who  also  collated  the  Latin  text,  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  generally  current. 

If  different  parts  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  are  compared,  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  several  hands  from  tiie  variety  in 
the  character  of  the  Greek ;  but  if  the  leaves  are  looked  at  con- 
secutively (and  not  in  the  order  in  which  some  of  them  are  noto 
transposed),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  in- 

*  Marsh,  following  Semler,  gave  cnrrencj  to  the  opinion  that  the  passage  was  from 

Rhabanos  Mannis.     Tischendorf,  in  his  **  Anecdota,  Sacra  et  Profana  **  (p.  2 1 5. ),  cites  from 

a  note  written  in  this  MS.  respecting  the  passage  qaotcd,  **  imo  potius  conveniunt  iis  qoss 

t^   ^tSctA/^^  Cumianns  Rabani  1.  d.  Fsenitentiamm  mensnra  qui  ....  vixit  anno  640."    The  Rer. 

J  ^cA       Fenton  J.  A.  Hort  states,  however,  **  Tischendorf  has  not  been  too  carofal  in  his  tran- 

^'     script  of  the  note  at  the  end  of  F.    The  name  is  certainly  '  CwmianuM  Foia*  (or  Fola) 

*  in*  and  the  omitted  word  after '  qui '  is  *  auctor*  **    Thus  **  Fota  in  *"  was  turned  into 
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dicate  the  same  hand  haidng  become  more  practised  (or  more  wearied) 
in  tracing  Greek  letters.  Altc^ether  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  which  this  country  possesses. 

The  subscription  in  the  front  of  the  last  leaf  now  pasted  to  the 
binding,  ^*  Monasterium  Augi»  in  Belgis  ubi  institutus  est  Goddes- 
chalcus,"  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bendey. 

G.  (in  St.  Paul's  Epistles).  Codex  Bobbkebianus,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden.  It  belonged  during  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Paul  Junius  of  Leyden,  at  whose  death 
in  1670  it  became  the  property  of  Peter  Francius;  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books,  in  1705,  in  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Boemer, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Kiister  first  published  readings  from 
it  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament.  In  1719  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  Bentley,  who  kept  it  at  Cambridge  for  five  years.  Amongst 
his  papers  there  is  a  transcript  of  the  whole  of  this  MS.  (the  writing 
being  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  codex  itself).  He  did  not  return  it 
to  Boemer  until  he  had  made  fruitless  attempts  to  acquire  it  by 
purchase.  The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation 
arranged  interlinearly.  As  soon  as  the  readings  of  this  MS.  and  the 
Codex  Augiensis  (F.)  were  at  all  known,  it  was  suspected  that  one 
must  be  the  transcript  of  the  other ;  because,  even  though  the  col- 
lation of  neither  was  at  all  perfect  or  exact,  there  was  enough  to 
show  a  striking,  if  not  convincing,  resemblance.  And  thus  it  was 
80  much  an  established  point  in  the  minds  of  some  critics  that  F.  and 
G.  were  copied  the  one  from  the  other  (just  as  we  know  that  £.  is  a 
transcript  of  D.),  that  they  only  diflFered  as  to  which  were  the  copy, 
forming  their  judgments  on  this  point  according  to  their  opinion  of 
the  relative  ages  of  the  documents. 

This  MS.  was  published  by  Matthasi  in  1791,  so  that  the  means  of 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  its  text  and  of  comparison  with  F.  became 
far  greater.  The  differences  between  the  two  MSS.  are  such  as  to 
show  that  the  one  is  not  a  transcript  of  the  other.  The  Latin  in 
this  is  not  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  but  a  translation  generally  de- 
pending on  and  modelled  to  the  Greek  over  which  each  word  is 
written,  as  far  at  least  as  the  copyist's  want  of  skill  admitted.  In 
every  epistle  there  is  some  variation  between  the  two  MSS.,  and  that 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  show  that  the  one  (in  either  case)  could  not  have 
been  copied  from  the  other;  the  variations  being  just  such  in  each 
case  as  would  have  led  copyists  astray.  But  though  neither  of  these 
is  a  ^:unscript  of  the  other,  the  relation  between  the  two  as  to  text 
is  more  close  than  could  have  been  supposed  from  the  collation  given 
by  Wetstein ;  and  thus  it  may  be  deemed  certain  that  the  Greek  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  was  a  copy  (mediate  or  immediate)  of  a  more 
ancient  codex;  from  which  the  copyist  of  each  of  these  departed  at 
times  by  mere  error. 

The  general  description  of  the  Codex  San^allensis  (A  of  the 
Gospels)  applies  equauy  to  this  MS.,  to  which  it  was  once  joined: 
and  whatever  shows  the  history  of  the  one  will  apply  equally  to  that 
of  the  other. 
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It  seems  as  if  the  vrriter  of  this  MS.  had  thought  of  subjoining  the 
apocrjphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  to  that  to  Philemon;  for  on 
the  same  page  there  is  the  heading  irpos  AoovSi/zm^o-a^  *  apyertu 
emGrroXfj.  The  epistle^  however,  is  not  added;  and  in  the  Codex 
Augiensis  this  heading  has  no  place.  After  Rom.  xiv.  23.  there  is 
a  vacant  space  in  this  MS.^  which  is  not  in  the  Codex  Augiensis. 

From  some  of  the  marginal  remarks  it  seems  as  if  Qie  Codex 
Boernerianus  had  been  copied  for  certain  polemical  purposes :  thus 
in  some  places  (such  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  tiiere  is  the  note  contra 
ffoSSurtca\Kov,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  controversy  with  Gottschalk 
in  the  ninth  century,  when  points  connected  with  gracey  predestina- 
tion, &c  were  under  discussion.  Other  passages  are  notea  as  being 
contra  Grtecos. 

How  little  acquaintance  the  copyist  had  with  Greek  is  shown 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  h  as  the  rough  breathing;  thus 
1  Tim.  iv.  2.  himoKpun  for  inroKpureu  This  smaU  measure  of  know- 
ledge of  Greek  is  the  best  proof  how  little  eround  there  is  for 
charging  him  with  having  altered  and  rewrought  his  Greek  text  to 
conform  it  to  the  Latin. 

This  MS.  of  course  is  not  a  distinct  authority  from  F.  as  to  the 
readings  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  together ,  however,  tiiey  are  valuable 
as  a  united  testimony  to  the  readings  of  the  ancient  and  valuable 
codex  from  which  they  must  have  alme  sprung. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

THB  OTHEB  LATER  UNCIALS  CONTAINING  THE  GOSPELS. 

The  remaining  uncial  MSS.  and  fragments  require  but  a  brief 
description. 

E.  Codex  Basileensis,  now  in  the  public  library  at  Basle  (K, 
iv.  35.;  formerly  B.  vL  21.). — This  MS.  contains  the  four  Gospels  with 
a  few  hiatus.  It  is  written  in  rounds  full  uncial  letters^  one  column 
only  on  the  page,  with  the  Ammonian  sections ;  but  instead  of  the 
Eusebian  canons  there  is  a  kind  of  Harmony  of  tiie  Gt>spels  noted 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  sections  in 
the  other  evangelists.  This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  additions  of  a  subsequent  hand  seem  to  indicate 
that  tiiey  were  made  in  the  ninth.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly 
used  as  a  church  MS.  at  Constantinople,  and  it  may  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  class  of  text.  It  was  presented  in  tiie  fifteenth 
century  to  a  monastery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Ka^sio.  Wetstein 
collated  tiiis  MS.,  and  this  was  also  done  (independentiy)  by 
Tischendorf,  Miiller  of  Basle,  and  Tregelles. 

F.  Codex  Bobeelii. — This  MS.  takes  its  name  from  its  former 
possessor,  John  Poreel,  ambassador  from  the  United  Provinces  to 
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"King  James  I.  Soon  after  Boreel's  death,  in  1629,  some  man  of 
learning,  whose  name  is  unknown,  made  extracts  from  this  MS.  as 
far  as  Luke  x.  This  collation  was  communicated  to  Wetstein  by 
Isaac  Verburgen  in  1730,  Wetstein  could  not  ascertain  where  the 
MS.  was  in  his  time.  But  after  having  been  unknown  for  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  discovered  in  1830  at  Amhem.  Soon  after 
this  discovery  had  been  announced  by  Prof.  Heringa,  he  made  a 
diligent  and  careful  collation  of  its  text.  Some  part  of  this  codex 
appears  to  have  been  lost  since  the  time  when  the  extracts  were 
inade  which  Wetstein  used ;  so  that  his  citations  in  such  parts  still 
retain  their  value.  Heringa's  collation  with  a  description  and  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  appearea  in  1843,  after  his  death,  under  the  edi* 
tonal  care  of  Vinke.  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  The  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  upright,  com- 
pressed uncials ;  it  is  written  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  with 
the  usual  indications  of  sections,  &c,  but  without  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century :  some  have 
thought  the  ninth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early. 

G.  Codex  Seidelii  I. — A  MS.  of  the  four  Qt)spels  brought  by 
Andreas  Seidel,  with  H.,  from  the  East.  La  Croze  afterwards  pur- 
chased both  these  MSS.  and  gave  them  to  Wolf  of  Hamburg.  G. 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but 
with  several  chasms.  It  is  written  in  double  columns,  in  such 
uncial  letters  as  were  common  in  the  tenth  century.  Wolf  collated 
this  MS.  as  well  as  H.,  and  he  published  the  results  in  his  Anecdota 
Grseca,  vol.  iii.  He  had  previously  (in  1721)  sent  a  copy  of  his  col- 
lation of  these  MSS.  to  Bentley,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  each  MS. 
as  a  specimen.  These  fragments  are  now  amongst  Bentley's  papers 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge.^  This  MS.  has  been 
recently  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  also  by  Tregelles. 

H.  Codex  Seidelu  II.  —  The  history  of  this  MS.  has  been 
given  as  far  as  it  is  known  in  connection  with  G.  From  the  time 
of  WolTs  death  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Ham- 
bui^ ;  though  from  this  fact  not  having  been  generally  blown,  this 
codex  was  long  classed  amongst  lost  MSS.  It  contains  the  four 
Gospels  (commencing  in  Matt,  xv.)  with  various  chasms.  It  is  neatly 
written  with  one  column  on  each  page ;  the  letters  apparently  being 
of  the  ninth  century.  WolTs  collation  was  very  imperfect  and 
very  incorrect,  but  no  other  was  executed  before  that  of  Tregelles, 
who  collated  the  MS.  and  compared  WolTs  extracts  with  it  in  1850. 
Its  readings  on  the  whole  are  better  than  those  of  the  MSS.  with 
which  it  1ms  a  general  affinity. 

K.  Codex  CrPBros  (No.  63.  in  the  Bibliothftque  du  Eoi  at 
Paris). — This  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  from  which  it  was  brought  in  1637,     It  was  then  deposited 

I  See  as  to  (he  curioiu  history  of  these  fragmente  "Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp. 
159, 16a 
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in  the  library  of  Colbert,  whence  it  passed  into  its  present  locality. 
The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  upright,  and  compressed ; 
in  each  page  there  is  one  column ;  the  number  of  lines  varies  greatly 
in  some  of  the  pages,  for  occasionally  the  letters  are  very  large. 
There  is  a  pretty  frequent  insertion  of  a  point  as  a  mark  of  inter- 
punction ;  this  has  been  supposed  to  occur  at  the  end  of  an  ancient 
<rTV)(p9.  The  writing,  &c.  may  be  taken  as  proofs  that  the  MS.  is 
not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Wetstein  used 
readings  taken  from  this  MS.  with  no  great  accuracy ;  Scholz, 
though  he  valued  it  very  highly,  collated  it  with  so  little  care  that 
his  testimony  is  worth  but  little.  The  comparison  of  the  more 
recent  independent  collations  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  leaves 
little  ground  for  doubt  as  to  its  readings.  It  was  of  some  import- 
ance to  correct  errors  previously  made,  since  this  MS.,  undue  as  are 
some  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  contains 
many  good  and  valuable  readings. 

M.  Codex  Campianus.  (No.  48.  Biblioth&que  du  RoL)  —  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  double 
columns  in  very  neat  imcial  letters.  It  was  presented  in  1 706  to 
Louis  XIY.  by  the  Abb4  des  Camps.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  the  beginning  of  die  tenth.  It  was 
used  by  Wetstein,  re-examined  by  Sdiolz,  copied  by  Tischendorf, 
and  collated  by  Tregelles.  It  contains  many  good  readings.  Be- 
sides the  indications  of  sections  in  the  margin,  there  are  also  scholia; 
some  of  these  are  in  the  most  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and 
breathings,  the  words  are  marked  with  a  musical  notation. 

S.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Vatican  Library  (No.  354.). 
The  subscription  says  that  it  was  written  by  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the 
year  949  of  our  era.  This  MS.  is,  therefore,  one  by  which  the  date 
of  others  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated.  It  is  written  in  com- 
pressed uncial  letters,  rather  large  in  size,  and  such  as  would  inde- 
pendently have  been  expected  in  a  MS.  of  the  date  contained  in  the 
subscription. 

Birch  has  been  the  only  collator  of  this  Codex.  He  gave  the 
results  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  again  in 
the  Yariffi  Lectiones  as  published  separately.  He  states  mat  he 
collated  the  MS.  twice  with  care.  Except  in  places  in  which  we 
have  to  judge  from  his  silence,  and  not  from  direct  testimony ,  we  can 
hardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  readings  of  this  copy.  The  text  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  Constantinopolitan  in  character. 

U.  Codex  Nanianus.  —  This  copy  of  the  four  Gt>spels  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  is  beautifully  and  ela- 
borately executed  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  colours.  The  letters 
are  in  general  an  imitation  of  those  used  before  the  introduction  of 
compressed  uncials ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  a^  when  full  and 
round  writing  was  customary  or  natural,  so  that  me  stifihess  and 
want  of  ease  is  manifest.     This  codex  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
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ninth  or  tenth  century.  Its  first  collator  was  Miinter,  and  Birch 
published  the  extracts  thus  conununicated  to  him.  It  was  again 
collated  in  1843  by  Tischendorf,  and  in  1846  by  Tr^elles.  It  con- 
tiuns  Alexandrian  readings  in  some  places,  but  the  general  text  is 
Constantinopolitan. 

V.  Codex  Mosquensis. — In  tlus  MS.  there  are  the  three  first 
Gospels,  and  that  of  St.  John  as  far  as  vii.  39.,  in  uncial  letters ; 
the  latter  Gospel  has  been  completed  by  a  later  hand  in  cursive 
letters.  The  date  of  the  earlier  portion  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  collated  by  MatthaBi  in  1779,  and  he  states 
that  it  was  then  defective.  Matt.  v.  44 — vi.  12.,  and  ix.  18 — ^x.  1. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  found  that  it  had  received  other  injuries, 
for  Matt.  xxii.  44 — ^xxiii.  35.  and  John  xxi.  10.  to  the  end,  had  also 
disappeared.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the  Library  of  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  Matthsei  collated  it  twice ;  and  on  his  extracts,  as  given 
in  his  Ghreek  Testament,  subsequent  editors  and  critics  have  relied. 
He  also  gave  a  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  MS.  The  text  is  of 
the  usual  Constantinopolitan  character. 

r.  Codex  Tischendokfianus  IV. — Tischendorf  has  recently 
proposed  to  use  F.  as  the  designation  for  critical  purposes  of  the  MS. 
which  is  No.  IV.  in  the  catalogue  of  those  which  he  procured  in 
1853*  No  inconvenience  need  arise  from  this  notation,  for  the 
Vatican  fragments,  denoted  F.  by  Scholz,  are  far  more  suitably 
quoted  by  the  same  designation  as  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
MS.  now  at  Vienna  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  MS.  is  ascribed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  ninth  century ;  it  now 
consists  of  157  leaves  of  a  large  quarto  form.  On  each  page  there 
is  one  column,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  and  general  aspect  re- 
sembles especially  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.).  This  MS.  contains  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  entire,  but  with  the  last  ten  leaves  much  injured 
by  damp :  the  Gx)spel  of  St.  Mark  is  only  defective  from  chap.  iiL 
35 — vi.  20. :  of  St.  Matthew  there  are  but  a  few  leaves,  containing 
vi.  16 — 29.,  viL  26 — viiL  27.,  xiL  18 — xiv.  15.,  xx.  25— xxL  19., 
xxiL  25 — xxiiL  13.,  and  of  St.  John  vi.  14— viii.  3.,  xv.  24 — ^xix. 
6.  The  text  of  this  MS.  agrees  in  general  with  that  of  the  other 
later  uncials ;  in  some  peculiar  passages  it  has  such  readings  as  are 
found  in  the  more  important  MSS.  Tischendorf  has  himself  col* 
lected  this  MS.,  and  dso  (by  his  permission)  Tregelles  during  the 
time  that  it  was  in  England. 

A.  Codex  Tischendobpiakus  IIL  —  The  notation  A.  has  been 
proposed  by  Tischendorf  to  designate  the  MS.  Ko.  IIL  in  his  catalogue, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  fragment  to  which 
he  had  previously  applied  this  reference  does  not  need  any  special 
notation. 

This  MS.  is  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  eighth  century.     It  c/Tcrvyti 
consists  at  present  of  157  leaves,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  ^j^  ^^. 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  together  with  the  subscription  to  that  of  ^ 
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St.  Mark,  so  that  it  doubtless  once  included  all  the  Grospels.  In 
each  page  there  are  two  columns ;  the  uncial  letters  are  small,  neat, 
sloping,  and  compressed.  The  variety  of  reading  is  considerable,  so 
that  although  Constantinopolitan  in  its  general  character,  it  contains 
hj  no  means  a  settled  text.     Occasionally  there  are  scholia  added, 

£^,  A,  a*^  some  of  which  have  an  importance  as  affording  evidence  in  criticism. 
sfj  Tischendorf  collated  this  MS.  himself,  and  Tregelles  subsequently 

^Z^^'^*^  Si    by  his  permission. 

Fragments. 

O. — This  letter  was  used  by  Wetstein  and  others  to  denote  a 
fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospels  (xviii.  11 — 13.  and  part  of  ver.  14.) 
given  to  Montfaucon  by  Anselmo  BandurL  Tischendorf,  however, 
considering  that  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  has  sub- 
stituted for  it  another  fragment, 

Fragmentum  Mosquense. — Eight  leaves  containing  John  L  1 — 4., 
XX.  10 — 13.,  15 — 17.,  20 — 24.  Four  of  the  leaves  contcun  nothing 
but  repetitions  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Qt)spel.  Matthsei 
edited  these  fragments,  and  gave  a  facsimile :  they  appear  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century.  They  belong  to  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod 
at  Moscow  (No.  cxx.),  having  formerly  been  attached  to  the 
binding  of  a  MS.  of  Chrysostom. 

B.  —  This  letter  was  used  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz  to  denote  a 
Tubingen  fragment  containing  John  L  38 — 50. :  Tischendorf,  how- 
ever, considered  that  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  and, 
therefore,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (1849)  he  substituted  a  Frag^ 
mentum  Neapolitanum  rescriptum ;  of  this  he  was  able  to  read  one 
page  containing  Mark  xiv.  32 — 39.  The  palimpsest  leaves  in  the 
whole  MS.  appear  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen ;  the  writing  being  of 
the  eighth  century. 

The  inconvenience  of  using  letters  of  reference  to  denote  very 
small  fragments  is  shown  by  the  changes  of  notation  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time ;  for  Tischendorf  now  calls  the  Neapolitan  fragment 
W^,  and  he  uses  B.  to  denote  the  Codex  Nitriensis  mentioned  above, 
p.  182.  To  the  latter  arrangement  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  be 
well  understood ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  refer  by  name  to  the 
very  small  fragments,  which  can  only  occasionally  be  cited. 

W.  (appended  to  No.  314.  in  the  Paris  Library  ^). — Two  frag- 
ments of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  containing  ix.  36—47.  and  x.  12 — 22. 
Tischendorf,  who  ascribes  these  two  leaves  to  the  eighth  century 
(which  seems  at  least  sufficiently  early),  published  them  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  1846. 

Y. — ^Fragments  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Bome  (No.  226.) ;  con- 
taining St.  John  xvL  3 — ^xix.  41.  Attributed  to  the  eighth  century 
by  Tischendorf,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita. 

6.   Codex  Tischendor/ianus,  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipsic. 

'  It  will  be  well  once  for  all  to  mention  that  this  library,  whether  designated  Nationale, 
Imp6riale,  or  known  bj  its  old  name  Bihliothique  du  ^n,  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
changes  of  its  name  hare  led  to  inconsistency  in  the  references  to  it  on  the  part  of 
critics. 
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— Four  leayes  brought  from  the  East  by  Tischendorf^  containing  parts 
of  St  Matthew's  Ut>8pel9  xiiL  46 — 55.  (mutilated),  xiv.  8 — 29.,  xv. 
4 — 14.  He  considers  this  fragment  to  belong  to  the  seventh 
century :  published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra. 

Besides  these  fragments  Tischendorf  gave  a  place  in  the  list  pre- 
fixed to  his  Grreek  Testament  in  1849,  under  the  designation  of  A. 
(now  otherwise  appropriated),  to  two  fragments  of  a  C)odex  Sinai* 
ticus,  which  he  read  in  part  of  the  cover  of  an  Arabic  book  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  SinaL  One  of  these  contains 
Matt.  XX.  8 — 15.,  the  other  Luke  i.  14 — 20.  Supposed  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century;  published  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  "Wiener 
J|(hrbucher,  1846.  ^/ 


CHAP.  xvin. 

THE  OTHER  UlTEB  UNCIALS  CONTAnaNG  THE  ACTS^   EPISTLES,   OR 

APOCALYPSE. 

H.  of  the  Acts.  Codex  Mutinensis  (No.  196.). — This  MS.,  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  is  in  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Modena.  The  ancient  writing  is  defective  firom  the  beginning 
as  far  as  chap.  v.  28.,  also  from  ix.  39 — ^x.  19.,  xiiL  36 — xiv.  3., 
xxvii.  4.  to  the  end.  This  latter  imperfection  was  supplied  by  a 
hand  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  other  defects  by  one  much 
more  recent.  This  MS.  also  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  cursive 
letters.     Collated  by  Tischendorf,  also  by  Tregelles. 

F.  of  the  Acts. — Wetstein  thus  designated  a  few  passages  in  the 
Acts  written  (in  the  seventh  century  apparently)  in  the  margin  of 
the  Coislin  Mo.  (No.  1.)  of  the  octateuch.  Tischendorf  foimd  in  the 
same  MS.  similar  scholia  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  (which  he 
designates  F\),  and  all  that  he  could  thus  notice  (but  few  in  number), 
he  inserted  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra. 

G.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  J.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Codex  Passionei  (formerly  belonging  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name), 
now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Angelica  (of  the  Augustine  monks)  at 
Rome. — This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century;  it  is 
defective  as  &r  as  Acts  viii.  10.,  and  at  the  end  it  breaks  off  Heb. 
xiii.  10.  It  was  examined  by  Blanchini,  and  afterwards  by  Birch; 
Scholz  collated  it,  but  with  little  exactitude ;  and  Fleck  states  that 
he  did  the  same  in  1833.  It  has  since  been  collated  with  care  by 
Tischendorf,  and  also  by  Tregelles. 

J.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  K.  of  St  Paul's.— This  is  the 
Moscow  MS.  called  by  Matthaei  in  his  Greek  Testament "  g.'* 
This  MS.,  is  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century :  its  readings  are  only 
known  from  the  collation  of  Matthsei,  who  appears  to  nave  given 
them  with  great  care.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  it  is  defective  from 
TLouL  X.  18—1  Cor.  vi.  13.,  1  Cor.  viii.  7 — 11.  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  it  is  entire.    The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Catena.    It  was 
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brought  to  Moscow  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Dionysius,  on  Mount 
Athos :  it  now  belongs  to  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  (No. 

XCVIII.). 

There  is  also  at  Moscow  a  very  ancient  fragment,  containing 
Heb.  X.  1 — 7.,  32 — 38.,  described  by  Matthsei  and  collated  by  him  in 
his  larger  Greek  Testament.  Tischendorf  suggested  that  this  might 
be  designated  L.,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  refer  by  name 
to  so  small  a  fragment. 

B.  of  the  ApoSdypse.  Codex  Basilianus,  No.  105.,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Basilian  monastery  at  B<»me,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
No.  2066. —  This  MS.  contains  homUies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and,  amongst  them,  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which  is  of  importance  as  it  is  found  in  so  very  few  ancient  docu- 
ments. Blanchini  gave  a  facsimile  of  this  MS.  in  his  Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex,  with  a  description  of  the  Codex.  "Wetstein  requested 
Cardinal  Quirini  to  procure  him  a  coUation  of  the  entire  text ;  and 
accordingly  extracts  were  sent  to  him,  but  too  late  for  the  greater 
part  to  appear  imder  the  text  in  its  place  in  the  Apparatus  Cri- 
ticus.  In  this  collation  so  many  portions  were  passed  over  in  entire 
silence,  and  from  others  so  few  readings  were  noticed,  that  it 
was  soon  judged  that  the  MS.  had  been  either  very  defectively  col- 
lated, or  else  it  was  very  imperfect.  Tregelles,  when  at  Rome 
in  1845,  made  inquiries  to  know  if  this  MS.  were  entire ;  and 
he  was  allowed,  in  proof  that  there  is  no  hiatus,  to  copy  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  each  page,  so  as  to  show  that  all  goes  on 
continuously.  He  was  also  allowed  to  trace  in  facsinule  four 
pages,  which  he  selected  from  those  parts  from  which  but  few- 
readings  had  been  noted;  but  nothing  more  was  permitted,  so 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  procure  an  entire 
collation.  Before  this  time,  however,  that  most  successful  collator 
and  publisher  of  MSS.  Tischendorf,  had,  while  occupied  in  the 
Vatican,  noted  the  variations  of  this  MS.  from  the  text  of  his  own 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  thus,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  transcribe  the  MS.  for  publication,  he  was  able  to  give 
the  text  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  in  general 
worthy  of  confidence :  though  Tregelles,  in  examining  TischendorTs 
edition  with  his  own  extracts  and  facsimile  pages,  found  in  one  of 
the  latter  two  oversights  of  small  ^nportance  on  TischendorTs  part** 
The  Leipic  professor  is  really  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Biblical 
scholars  for  the  pains  which  he  took  in  obtaining  the  readings  of  this 
MS., — the  only  ancient  docimient  besides  Codices  Alexandrinus 
and  Ephraemi  (A.  and  C.)  containing  tiie  book  of  Revelation. 
This  MS.  seems  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century ;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  it  with  B.,  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  in  which  the 
Revelation  is  a  modem  supplement  The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS* 
are  of  a  peculiar  form. 

Fragmentum   Ufpenbachiakxjm  :  Two  leaves  containing  the 

*  Rev.  xYi.  9.     The  MS.  does  not  read  n^  before  <{ov<riar.      12.  it  reads  thot : 
•ryo*'  rpparnw  (iic).     See  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  156,  157. 
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begihniiig  and  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  which^  though 
reckoned  by  the  editors  amongst  the  cursive  MSS.^  and  numbered 
53.,  belong  more  properly  to  those  in  uncial  letters,  as  the  characters, 
though  peculiar,  are  almost  entirely  separate,  and  are  certainly  by 
no  means  cursive,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  This 
MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Uffenbach,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg.  In  its  original  state  it 
consisted  of  six  leaves  of  vellum:  the  four  inner  ones  are  now  gone; 
those  which  renudn  contain  chap.  i.  1 — iv.  3.  and  xii.  20.  to  the 
end :  the  writing  is  in  double  columns,  and  it  is  all  written  in  red 
ink,  which,  Ihough  common  in  titles,  and  for  the  first  few  lines  in 
each  book  in  Biblical  MSS.,  is  peculiar  when  used  throughout. 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  curious  fri^ment  had  been  given  by 
Ben^el,  Wetstein,  and  others;  and  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke,  in  1800, 
pubhshed  a  full  examination  of  it,  together  with  such  a  facsimile  as 
gives  a  fSftir  notion  of  its  appearanee  and  of  the  form  of  the  letters. 

It  resembles  the  later  unciak  in  having  the  accents  and  breath- 
ings, and  being  devoid  of  the  subscribed  iota :  the  mark  of  interroga- 
tion (;)  occurs  once,  chap.  iiL  17.,  after  the  word  ipvH^;  This  MS. 
may  probably  belong  to  the  tenth  century ;  but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  tiiat  it  is  a  transcript  of  one  much  older,  as  some  of  its 
reading  are  historically  known  to  have  had  an  early  existence, 
through  now  they  are  not  found  in  other  MSS.  These  fragments 
were  twice  collated  by  Tregelles.^ 

In  the  Codex  Harleianus,  5613.  in  the  British  Museum,  Griesbach 
noticed  two  leaves  appended  to  the  cover  which  in  description  &c 
are  almost  entirely  counterparts  of  the  Uffenbach  fragment :  almost 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  lines  in  each  page  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  number.  They  contain  1  Cor.  xv.  52 — 2  Cor.  L  15., 
an  2  Cor.  x.  13 — ^xii.  5.  Griesbach  designated  these  fragments 
in  his  Greek  Testament  64.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

Tischendorf  has  just  (1855)  published  the  text  of  both  of  these 
fragments  of  MS.  in  his  recent  volume  "  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana." 


CHAP.  XIX. 

nCPOBTANT  MSS.   IK  CUBSr\rB  LETTERS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  rive  a  full  description  of  MSS.  in  cursive 
letters  in  a  work  intenoed  as  an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism ; 
and  a  mere  list  of  them  would  be  of  littie  use  in  any  work  in  which 
they  were  not  cited  or  otherwise  employed :  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  great  majority  of  these  documents,  but  little  is  really  known, 

'  From  some  Italian  writiDg  on  one  of  the  leavee  of  the  Uffenbachian  fragnment,  it 
might  seem  either  as  if  this  copj  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  preceded  the  Homi* 
lies  of  Chrysostom  on  that  book  ;  or  as  if  the  existing  ieares  had  once  been  used  as  the 
cocert  for  a  copj  of  those  Homilies.  In  support  of  the  former  opinion,  it  maj  be  added 
that  on  the  last  page  of  the  fragment  there  is  what  printers  would  term  a  ut-off  of  a 
laige  Ily  eridently  the  initial  letter  of  some  book. 
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except  the  fact  of  their  existence,  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  the  general  character  (formed  commonly  on  a  very  rough 
estimate)  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

The  following  is  the  summary  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  of  these 
MSS.  in  general :  — 

"  Upwards  of  five  hundred  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  inspected 
more  or  less  cursorily,  or  at  least  mentioned.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  the  same  kind  contain  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ; 
upwards  of  three  hundred  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  one  hundred  have 
the  Apocalypse.  Very  few,  however,  have  been  properly  described 
and  fully  collated.  By  far  the  greater  number  liave  been  hastily 
inspected.^^  (Biblical  Criticiflm,  ii.  324.) 

A  few,  however,  from  this  numerical  mass  may  be  selected  from 
brief  description. 

These  will  be  the  cursive  MSS.  to  which  any  particular  im- 
portance attaches  either  on  account  (i.^  of  the  goodness  of  the 
readings,  or  (ii.)  of  the  use  which  has  oeen  made  of  them  in  the 
formation  of  the  text,  or  (iii.)  those  that  have  become  well  known 
through  some  peculiarity. 

1.  (so  numbered  in  the  Grospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles). — A  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Basle  (formerly  B.  vi.  27.,  now  EL  iii.  3.):  it 
contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.     It  was 
known  to  Erasmus,  who,  however,  used  it  very  little,  from  finding 
that  its  text  differed  much  from  odier  copies  with  which  he  was  well 
acqufunted.     It  was  for  a  considerable   time  in  the  possession  of 
Reuchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican  monks  of  Basle, 
who  had  received  it  from  Cardinal  de  Bagusio.     Erasmus's  sub- 
editors, (Ecolampadius  and  Gerbelius,  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
this  MS.  than  he  himself  had :  they  wanted  in  his  tnird  edition  to 
introduce  many  readings  from  it,  which  he  prevented,  considering 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.     Wetstein  was  the  first 
who  thoroughly  examined  this  MS.;   in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Prolegomena  rl730),  he  spoke  highly  of  its  text,  and   strongly 
opposed  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  that  its  readings  had  been  altered 
from  the  Latin.     He  says  on  this  subject,  ^^Cujus  rei  tamen,  ut 
quovis  pignore  certare  ausim,  hie  nullum  vestigium  est "  (p.  67.) ; 
and  he  states  also,  most  truly,  that  in  the  Gospels  its  text  agrees 
mostly  with  the  most  ancient  codices  and  patristic  citations.     Thus 
it  may  be  concluded  that  if  Wetstein  had  at  that  time  formed  a 
critical  text,   or   expressed  a  general  judgment  on  the  value   of 
readings,  he  would  have  anticipated  the  critical  results  to  which 
now  those  who  have  specially  laboured  in  this  field  are  seeking  to 
direct.     But  in  the  next  twenty  years,  Wetstein's  critical  judgment 
was  so  thoroughly  changed,  (might  it  not  be  said  distorted  f)  that  in 
the  Prolegomena  actually  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Testament,  he  said 
(p.  44.),  that  he  not  only  recalled  his  former  opinion,  but  now 
thought  the   MS.   to  be  interpolated  in  unnumbered  places.     It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  interval,  he  had  formed  no  new 
or  increased  acquaintance  with  its  readings,  only  he  had  elaborated 
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a  theory  in  accordance  with  which  every  one  of  the  most  ancient 
copies,  and  every  MS.  which  accorded  with  them,  was  condemned  as 
Latinizing.  Wetstein  also  observes  that  the  variations  of  this  MS. 
from  the  common  Greek  Testament  were  almost  equal  to  all  that 
are  found  in  all  other  MSS.  put  together.  In  making  this  remark 
he  could  hardly  have  remembered  the  Codex  Bezae  (D.).  The 
character  of  this  MS.  differs  in  the  different  parts :  the  Acts  and 
IBpistles  contain  a  text  of  no  particular  importance,  while  the 
Gospels  (now  bound  in  the  end  of  the  volume)  present  the  charac- 
teristics to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  paid.  Wetstein 
collated  this  MS.  twice ;  others  had  previously  examined  it ;  and  in 
recent  years  the  Gospels  have  been  collated  (independently)  by 
Tregelles  and  by  Dr.  Roth :  a  recomparison  with  the  MS.  itself, 
of  the  readings  in  which  these  two  collations  differed,  has  taken 
away  almost  every  point  on  which  there  could  be  any  doubt ;  and 
these  independent  collations  show  that  even  if  it  were  accurately 
examined  by  Wetstein,  the  readings  which  he  noted  were  not 
correctly  printed;  for  his  collation  was  incorrect  in  more  than 
twelve  hundred  readings.  The  copy  of  the  Gk)spels  noted  118.  (in 
the  Bodleian  Library ;  Marsh  24.),  part  of  which  was  collated  by 
Griesbach,  appears  to  be  in  text  a  duplicate  of  this  MS.,  either  "^"^ 
transcribed  from  it  or  from  its  archetype.  Codex  118.  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  while  this  on  good  grounds  has  )C 
been  assigned  to  the  tenth.  There  are  thus  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  more  recent  than  this  cursive  copy ;  but  none  of  the  later 
MSS.  of  that  class  is  comparable  to  this,  as  to  the  goodness  of  text 
in  Ihe  Gk)spel8.  < 

33.  Codex  ColbebtInus  2844.,  now  in  theBibliothfequelmp^riale 
at  Paris  (33.  in  the  Gospels,  17.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  13.  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles). — Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Biblical  MSS.  in  cursive  letters  extant:  it  is  also  one  of 
those  which  has  suffered  most  from  damp  and  decay.  It  contains 
part  of  the  Prophets  and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocalypse :  their  order  is  now  most  confused ;  but  by 
examining  the  writing^  it  is  clear  that  they  were  once  arranged  as 
usual :  the  differences  in  the  ink,  &c.  at  the  different  dislocations  is 
now  very  manifest ;  but  when  the  parts  are  looked  at  as  originally 
arranged,  the  changes  are  almost  imperceptibly  graduaL  Part  of 
almost  every  leaf  has  been  destroyed  through  the  decay  caused  by 
exposure  to  damp.  The  MSr  is  on  vellum,  in  folio  size,  and  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Larroque  appears  to  be  the  first  known 
collator  of  this  MS ;  and  the  readings  which  he  extracted  were  com- 
municated by  Allix  to  Mill,  who  inserted  them  in  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, whence  Wetstein  transferred  them  to  his  pages.  Griesbach 
re-examined  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel  and  also 
some  places  in  the  Epistles,  making  extracts  of  about  300  readings. 
Begtrup  afterwards  made  some  use  of  the  MS. ;  and  at  length 
Scholz  states  that  he  collated  it  entirely.  This  must,  however,  have 
been  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  or  else  his  notation  must  have 
become  confused ;  for  he  cites  out  of  this  codex  readings  which  are 
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utterly  unlike  those  really  found  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  omissions^ 
and  those  often  of  importance. 

In  1850  Tregelles  collated  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  re-examining 
the  results  with  the  citations  of  Larroque  and  Scholz,  and  then 
comparing  again  every  discrepancy  with  the  MS.  itself.  It  is  very 
manifest  how  it  is  that  a  document  of  such  internal  excellence 
should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Its  condition  is  such  as  to 
render  the  task  of  collating  it  peculiarly  difficult :  in  fact,  there  are 
many  palimpsests  which,  without  any  chemical  restoration,  are  far 
easier  to  read.  Not  only  has  damp  destroyed  parts  of  the  leaves,  but 
they  must  have  been  so  stuck  together  that,  in  separating  them,  the 
vellum  is  often  so  defaced  as  to  be  illegible.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  for  there  the  leaves  were  joined  so 
firmly  to  each  other,  that  when  separated,  the  ink  has  adhered  rather 
to  the  opposite  page  than  to  its  own ;  and  thus  there  are  leaves  the 
writing  of  which  can  only  be  read  by  observing  what  has  set  off  (as 
it  would  be  said  of  a  printed  book)  on  the  opposite  page.  In  this 
manner,  by  patiently  reading  the  Greek  backwards^  many  pages  were 
collated,  of  the  text  of  which  Jiothing  was  legible  on  the  page  itself. 
There  are  also  in  this  decayed  portion  of  the  MS.  parts  wholly  de- 
fective now;  the  readings  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  set-off. 
Unless  this  were  understood,  it  might  seem  as  if  citations  were  in- 
advertently made  from  non-existing  portions  of  the  MS. :  the  ink 
exists  of  parts,  the  vellum  of  which  has  perished. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  number  of  readings  in  which  this 
MS.  (sometimes  in  company  with  one,  sometimes  with  a  few  others, 
and  oflen  alone),  accords  with  the  most  ancient  documents.  This 
fact  shows  its  importance  as  a  witness  of  the  ancient  Greek  text. 

69.  Codex  Leicestbensis. — This  MS.  belongs  to  the  town 
council  of  Leicester.  (69.  Gospels;  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  31.; 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  37.;  Apoc.  14.)  It  formerly  belonged  to  William 
Chark  or  Chare  (who  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  for  Presbyterianism),  and  then  to  Thomas  Hayne,  who 
in  1640  (not  1669  as  stated  by  Wetstein)  gave  it  to  its  present 
owners.  It  is  in  folio  size;  paper  and  velliun  are  used  indiscri- 
minately in  its  construction ;  and  the  writing  is  rather  rough  and 
inelegant.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  defective 
as  far  as  Matt.  xviiL,  and  besides  some  other  injuries,  it  has  lost  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  Revelation :  this  part  must  have  been  more  injured 
in  recent  years ;  for  while  others  have  described  the  deficiency  as 
being  only  from  Rev.  xxi.  1.  to  the  end,  now  all  is  lost  after  chap, 
xix.  10.,  and  of  this  last  leaf  part  is  gone.  Mill  collated  this  MS., 
and  published  the  results  in  his  appendix.  A  farther  collation,  made 
by  Jackson  and  Tiffin  (which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Caesar 
de  Missy),  was  used  by  Wetstein;  and  a  more  complete  collation 
made  by  Jackson  has  remained  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  1851,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  George  Toller,  Esq., 
then  Mayor  of  Leicester,  this  MS.  was  lent  for  collation  to  Dr. 
Tregelles  on  due   security  being   given  for  its   preservation.     He 
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•was  thus  able  to  collate  it  at  leisure,  and  to  recompare  with  the  MS. 
itself  such  collations  as  had  been  already  mside^nd publislted.  The 
text  of  the 'MS.  is  worthy  of  such  attention;  it  is  of  far  higher 
Tolue  than  not  only  the  mass  of  the  recent  cursive  copies,  but  also 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  later  uncials :  it  is  only  surprising  that 
this  document  should  have  been  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  as 
not  to  have  been  known  through  any  complete  published  collation. 
Besides  that  which  has  been  made  by  Tregelles,  Dr.  Dobbin  has 
recently  announced  that  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener  is  now  engaged 
in  a  similar  examination  of  the  MS.  itself. 

38.  of  the  Apocalypse  (Cod.  Vat.  579.). — This  is  a  MS.  on  cotton 
paper  of  about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  codex  contains  the 
book' of  Revelation  in  the  midst  of  some  patristic  writings.  The 
readings  of  this  MS.  are  known  almost  exclusively  through  Birch's 
collation.  Scholz  inspected  the  MS.,  and  Tregelles  succeeded  in 
noting  a  few  readings  (some  of  them  of  moment),  which  had  not 
been  extracted  by  Birch.  A  thorough  collation,  or  what  would  be 
still  better  a  transcript  suited  for  publication,  is  a  desideratum ;  for 
there  is  no  cursive  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse  which  exhibits  such  a 
close  adherence  to  ancient  authorities,  and  thus  it  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  Codices  A.  and  C,  the  latter  of  which  is  defective  in 
several  places  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Birch  states  that  the  MS. 
was  written  by  a  sufficiently  learned  and  skilful  copyist,  who  must 
have  had  by  him  another  MS.  besides  his  archetype,  from  which  he 
introduced  some  readings,  and  noted  some  in  the  margin.  Lections 
of  this  MS.,  which  Birch  was  disposed  in  some  cases  to  attribute  to 
transcriptural  error,  are  amply  defended  by  the  proof  which  we 
possea^  of  their  having  been  in  widespread  use  before  the  age  in 
which  our  common  text  of  the  Apocalypse  assumed  the  form  in 
which  we  find  it  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies.  That  gleanings  of 
important  readings  have  been  left  for  those  who  may  labour  on  this 
MS.,  even  after  the  harvest  gathered  by  Birch,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  specimens  obtamed  by  Tregelles  on  a  very  cursory 
in.«pection.  Rev.  i.  5.  the  MS.  reads  with  A.  and  C.  \v<rapTi ;  ver. 
6.  hrolijiTsv  rjfuv  fiaaCKsiav.  This  MS.  is  in  value  for  the  book  of  I 
Revelation  what  33.  is  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  I 

A  MS.  obtained  by  Tischendorf  (in  Egypt  apparently),  in  1853,         J3 

containing  the  Acts  of  the   Apostles,  deserves  to  be   mentioned 

amongst  the   most  valuable  of  the  cursive  documents.     It  is  on 

vellum  of  a  small  quarto  size,  and  it  is  now  defective  from  ch.  iv. 

8 — vii.  17.,  and  from  xvii.   28 — xxiii.   9.      A  subscription  to  the 

MS.  states  that  it  was  written  by  "  John  the  Monk,''  in  the  year 

answering  to  A.D.  1054.      The  agreement  of  this   MS.  with  the 

most  ancient  and  authoritative  codices  is  most  remarkable;   and 

where  such  copies  as  A.  B.  and  C.  differ  from  one  another,  this  MS. 

far  more  often  than  not  contains  the  reading  which  has  the  highest 

claim  on  the  attention  of  a  critical  editor.     Its  excellence  thus  can 

hardly  be  estimated  too  highly,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly 

a  copy  of  some  very  ancient  and  authoritative  uncial  MS :  it  differs 

sufficiently  from  the  other  copies  with  which  it  must  be  classed  to' 
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show  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  either  of 
them.  This  MS.  is  numbered  vii.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
which  Professor  Tischendorf  oflfered  for  sale  on  certain  conditions  in 
1854.  According  to  the  terms  then  proposed,  Dr.  Tregelles  became 
its  purchaser;  but  Professor  Tischendorf  withdrew  his  MSS.,  and 
cancelled  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  offered.  Since  tlien, 
however,  this  MS.  has  been  secured  for  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  (No.  20,003),  and  thus  it  is  not  lost  to  this  country. 
Tischendorf  collated  it  while  it  was  still  in  his  possession^  and  this 
has  also  been  done  by  Tregelles.* 

The  five  cursive  MSS.  thus  described  appear  to  be  those  which 
are  known  to  possess  distinctively  the  highest  value:  there  are,  no 
doubt,  others,  the  text  of  which  is  hardly  known,  which  merit  a  more 
careful  examination.  In  the  Gospels  some  other  cursive  MSS.  may 
be  considered  to  approach  in  value  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  as — 

13.  The  MS.  in  the  BibliothSque  Imp^riale  at  Paris  (No.  50., 
formerly  2244.^);  a  quarto  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  containing  the  Gospels  with  five  chasms. —  Kuster  gave 
some  readings  from  this  MS.  (but  with  no  great  accuracy);  from  him 
they  were  taken  by  Wetstein.  Griesbach  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  MS.  in  his  Symbolae  Criticae;  and  he  collated  three  chapters. 
Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.,  and  looked  cursorily  at  other  parts.  It  was 
subsequently  examined  by  Begtrup:  but  there  is  no  complete  or 
dependable  collation  which  can  be  used ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
readings  cited  from  it  cannot  be  confidently  quoted  without  re-exami- 
nation. 

22.  The  Codex  Colbertinus,  2467.  (now  No.  72.  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Imp^riale)  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  some  chasms.  It  is  on 
vellum,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  examined  by 
Wetstein,  whose  collation  is  the  only  real  ground  on  which  we  have 
to  rely  for  what  we  knoto  of  its  readings.  It  was  more  recently  ex- 
amined by  Scholz.  It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  altered  in  places  as  to 
its  reading  by  later  hands,  or  at  least  that  more  recent  readings  had 
been  added.  From  what  we  know  of  the  text  of  this  MS.,  there 
is  enough  to  raise  the  desire  that  it  should  be  accurately  collated ; 
for  thus  and  thus  only  can  we  know  certainly  whether  it  has  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  documents  as  to  merit  a  place  amongst  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  text  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some 
passages  of  characteristic  reading. 

209.  The  Codex  Venetus  10.,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (designated  209.  in  the  Gospels;  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  95.,  in  St.  Paul's  108.,  and  in  the  Bevelation  46.) ;  formerly 
the  property  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  From  the  description  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  different  hands*  The  Gospels  alone 
claim  notice  here ;  for  it  is  only  in  that  part  that  the  text  has  any 
characteristic  excellence.     Indeed,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in 

'  The  collation  of  Tischondorf  has  just  been  pablished  in  his  ^  Anecdota  Sacra  et> 
Profana.** 
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that  part  the  Vatican  MS.  was  used  as  an  archetype.  Birch  4aments 
that,  from  want  of  sufficient  time,  he  was  not  able  to  collate  this  MS., 
which  however  he  examined  in  some  parts.  He  was  indebted  to 
Engelbreth  for  the  greater  number  of  the  readings  which  he  published. 
Fleck  has  more  recently  published  part  of  a  collation  made  by  Heim- 
bach ;  but  none  who  have  had  any  experience  of  Fleck's  want  of 
accuracy,  whether  in  making  collations  or  in  editing  those  formed 
by  others,  will  feel  any  confidence  in  these  new  extracts  from  this 
MS.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Gospels,  such 
aa  will  give  full  certainty  of  the  readings. 

The  MSS.  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  passage  1  John  v.  7.  deserve  mention,  not  on  account  of  their 
value,  but  because  of  the  degree  of  notoriety  which  they  have 
acquired. 

Codex  Montfortianus.  (No.  61.  in  the  Gospels ;  34.  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  40.  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  92.  in 
Tregelles's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse). — This  MS.  derives  its  present 
name  from  its  former  owner  Dr.  Montfort,  who  possessed  it  before  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher.  Montfort  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  previous 
owner  was  William  Chark  (or  Chare),  who  in  1572  was  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  because  of  his  Presby- 
terian sentiments,  and  who  afterwards  became  (in  1582)  preacher  to 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  A  still  earlier  owner  was  Thomas 
Clement ;  and  before  him  it  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  friar.  From 
Archbishop  Usher  it  passed  into  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  The  MS.  was  written  by 
different  hands:  more  than  one  person  seems  to  have  copied  the 
Gospels ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  from  an  entirely  different  hand ; 
and  so  again  is  the  Apocalypse.  Either  the  parts  were  once  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  and  thus  it  formed  three  separate  books, 
afterwards  conjoined  only  because  of  similarity  of  size  and 
material ;  or  else,  the  other  parts  were  added  at  later  times  to  the 
Gospels,  and  thus  the  present  codex  was  produced.  This  is  so  far 
important,  that  it  relates  to  the  date  of  the  MS. ;  whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  the  Gospels,  the  other  parts  are  more  recent.  Now  the 
Revelation  agrees,  as  Dr.  Barrett  showed,  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
Codex  Lieicestrensis  of  that  book,  as  to  prove  that  it  was  transcribed 
from  that  MS. ;  and  as  both  codices  were  once  in  the  possession  of 
the  same  William  Chark,  it  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
the  Kevelation  was  copied  to  complete  this  MS.,  which  must  have 
seemed  so  far  deficient  in  his  time,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  corrections,  &c.  in  the 
mai^in  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  having  been  made  from  the 
Leicestrensis  by  the  same  hand.  Dr.  Dobbin  also  states  that  the 
titles  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  each  of  these  MSS. 
were  added  by  the  same  hand.  This  is  apparently  stated  from 
memory f  and  therefore  it  might  be  objected  that  it  is  not  conclusive 
without  an   examination  of  the  MSS.  together.      But  even  if  any 
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one  feel^  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  must  admit  the  resemblance,  and 
that  the  identity  of  hand  is  probable.  Thus  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  MS.  was  completed,  as  it  now  exists,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  the  addition  of  the  Revelation  and  the  readings  now 
found  in  the  margin.  K  there  had  never  been  any  particular  reason 
for  discussing  the  age  of  this  MS.,  there  would  apparently  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  Gospels  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  a  period 
a  little  later ;  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteentli 
century, — not  because  of  the  writing  of  this  part  of  the  MS.,  but 
simply  from  the  history  of  the  text  of  that  book  as  here  found  in 
connection  with  Chark,  the  former  owner  of  this  MS.,  and  of  the  Cod. 
Leicestrensis.  But  as  the  occurrence  of  the  passage  1  John  v.  7.  in 
this  MS.  has  given  it  a  kind  of  importance  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  po88e:?8ed,  its  antiquity  has  been  by  some  greatly  overstrained, 
and  even  its  material  hais  been  questioned,  as  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
evident  that  it  is  written  on  paper  and  not  on  vellum.  It  has  often 
been  said  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  it  is  written  on  glazed 
paper ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  one  place,  namely  the  leaves  containing 
1  John  V.  7.,  and  the  glazing  is  either  some  kind  of  size  which  has 
been  used  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  part  which  was  so  often 
examined,  or  else  it  has  arisen  from  the  frequent  handling  of  those 
two  pages. 

Erasmus,  in  his  two  earliest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  did 
not  insert  the  text  1  John  v.  7.,  as  not  finding  it  in  the  MSS.  which 
he  had  seen :  this  was  charged  against  him  as  a  serious  fault ;  and  he 
promised  that  if  any  Greek  copy  were  found  containing  the  text,  he 
would  insert  it.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  third  edition  in  1522, 
he  heard  of  a  certain  Codex  Britannicus  containing  the  words ;  and 
on  its  authority  he  redeemed  his  promise  by  making  the  addition, 
though  certainly  without  being  convinced  of  its  genuineness.  The 
close  verbal  agreement  of  the  text,  as  thus  printed  by  Erasmus,  with 
the  Codex  Montfortianus  is  almost  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  identity 
with  the  Codex  Britannicus  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  this  becomes 
all  the  more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  no  other  MS.  con- 
taining the  text  in  such  a  form  as  this  has  been  found,  though  the 
libraries  of  Europe  have  been  well  searched:  and  farther,  this  MS. 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England,  and  never  to  have  left  this 
country  until  its  removal  to  its  present  location,  Dublin.  Also  the 
resemblance  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  words  of  this  verse,  for 
Erasmus  had  received  from  England  a  copy  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
part  of  the  ninth  verses,  which  in  his  Annotations  of  1522,  and  also 
in  "  Apologia  ad  Stunicam,''  are  printed  (with  two  errors  ^  indeed, 
which  his  Greek  Testament  corrects) ;  and  here  there  is  so  much 
peculiarity  as  to  show  that  the  identity  is  complete.  The  noH'- 
insertion  of  the  article  before  the  witnesses,  either  heavenly  or  earthly, 

'  These  errors  were  repeated  in  each  impression  of  this  note,  and  of  the  **  Apologia.*' 
They  consisted  in  the  omission  of  ol  before  the  second  naprvpovrrtSf  and  the  omission  of 
Syiop  after  wftvfia.  But  as  the  note  refers  to  the  Greek  Testament  which  accompanied  it. 
it  is  worse  than  foUy  to  argue  (as  some  hare  done)  on  this  difference. 
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was  a  pretty  plain  indication  that  the  MS.  had  not  been  copied  by 
any  one  whose  vernacular  tongue  was  Greek ;  and  this  was  a  good 
intimation  of  Latin  origin  or  something  of  the  kind.  Erasmus  sus- 
pected that  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  had  been  introduced 
by  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate :  he  also  pointed  out  that  in 
the  extract  which  he  had  received  the  omission  of  the  final  clausule 
of  ver.  8.  was  in,  accordance  with  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate  then 
current  (and  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  identity  of  his  Codex 
Britannicus  with  Codex  Montfortianus).  The  Latin  influence  in  this 
passage  is  also  just  as  plainly  marked  in  the  introduction  of  Xpiarbs 
instead  of  irvevfia  in  the  end  of  ver.  6., — a  reading  which  is  found  in 
no  other  Greek  copy  *,  and  which  sprung  up  from  the  confusion  in 

Latin  MSS.  of  the  contractions  SPS  and  XPS. 

Thus  this  place  with  the  context  aflbrds  abundant  evidence  that 
this  was  the  MS.  to  which  Erasmus  referred,  and  that  in  this  passage 
the  copyist  was  influenced  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  introducing,  as  he 
did,  not  a  few  things  which  could  have  no  Greek  origin.  Hence  the 
conclusion  is  manifest  that  in  this  place  he  followed  not  any  Greek 
copy  whatever,  but  the  •  Latin,  with  which  he  was  more  familiar. 
This  may  have  been  done,  as  it  was  by  the  Complutensian  editors,  from 
honest  ignorance  and  misconception ;  or  it  may  have  originated  from 
a  definite  design.  It  is  singiilar,  at  least,  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  and  this  copyist  should  both  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  verse ;  a  procedure  which  in  this  case  looks  certainly  rather 
suspicious.^ 

An  imperfect  collation  of  this  MS.,  as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
Acts,  made  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Usher,  is 
printed  in  the  last  vol.  of  Walton's  Polyglott  Dr.  Barrett  collated 
the  remainder  of  the  MS.  and  published  it  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  the  Dublin  palimpsest  Z. :  he  pointed  out  the  identity  of  text  of 
this  MS.  and  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  also 
drew  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  of  many  of  the  readings 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  those  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  f  No.  39.  St.  Paul's  Epp.,  No.  33.  Acts  and  Cath. 
Epp.) — a  resemblance  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  one  may  have  been  used  in  part  as  the  exemplar  from  which 
the  other  was  taken.     Recently  Dr.  Dobbin  has  carefully  collated  the 

B)rtion  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  which  was  not  re-collated  by 
r.  Barrett;  and  he  has  also  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  MSS.  used  in  its  formation.  In  doing  this  he  has  collated 
the  Lincoln  College  MS.,  and  he  states  that  the  resemblance  is  quite 
as  great  as  would  have  been  supposed  from  what  Barrett  had  noticed. 

*  For  Scholz  is  wholly  incorrect  in  citing  the  same  reading  from  Cod.  Passionei  (G.  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles),  as  the  present  writer  can  testify,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  Blanchini's 
focsimile  of  this  very  passage  from  that  MS. 

'  The  connection  of  England  with  Spain  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
through  the  dependants,  &c.  of  his  first  queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  must  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Edward  Lee  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  Stunica  ; 
and  though  the  latter  woidd  not  have  resorted  to  mere  fraud  in  order  to  overwhelm 
Erasmus,  the  former  will  not  be  deemed  incapable  of  this  by  those  who  know  \m  dis- 
hcmest  controversial  writiDgs. 
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The  proofs  of  identity  of  text  which  he  gives  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive ;  for  they  are  almost  all  of  them  particulars  in  which  very 
many  MSS.  agree :  some  of  them  indeed  are  such  as  are  found  in  the 
generality  of  copies ;  so  that  coincidences  of  this  kind  prove  nothing ; 
they  might  indeed  seem  to  weaken  the  cause  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  uphold.  And  thus  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Dobbin 
arrives  is  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  rest  on  true  logical  data ;  for 
he  supposes  that  he  has  shown  that  the  Lincoln  College  MS.  is  the 
archetype  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Cod.  Montfort.  (the  very  point  which 
for  his  argument  required  unexceptionable  proof),  and  then,  as  the 
Lincoln  College  MS.  does  not  contain  1  John  v.  7.,  he  thinks  that 
he  has  proved  its  insertion  in  the  Montfort  MS.  to  be  an  unjustified 
addition.  This  conclusion  is  quite  correct,  though  this  process  of* 
proof  is  not  sufficient.  The  relation  of  this  MS.  to  that  of  Lincoln 
College  was  a  fact  previously  known,  and  such  it  still  remains,  even 
though  this  could  hardly  be  demonstrated  from  the  new  evidence 
on  the  subject,  at  least  from  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  pub- 
lished.^ 

To  conclude  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  ^Codex  Montfortianus : 
the  Gospels  (which  in  part  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  MSS. 
still  at  Oxford)  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  year  1500,  even  if 
not  more  modem.  The  Epistles  and  Acts  were  afterwards  added; 
and  this  could  not  have  been  done  much  before  the  time  when  this 
MS.  was  used  as  evidence  against  Erasmus :  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  copyist  here  altered  the  Greek,  and  made  it  suit  the  Latin,  and 
as  it  was  brought  forward  just  when  it  was  needed  (having  been  in 
that  sense /(?Mwrf,  while  so  many  other  MSS.  remained  in  obscurity), 
and  no  similar  copy  having  ever  since  appeared  which  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  it  is  hardly  too  severe  a  conclusion,  if  we 
believe  that  the  Epistles  were  written  at  that  time,  and  added  to  the 
Gospels,  in  order  to  meet  Erasmus,  and  to  compel  him  to  insert  the 
text.  And  thus,  whether  by  mistake  or  fraud,  from  this  MS.  the 
text  1  John  v.  7.  (with  a  few  corrections  for  the  sake  of  gramma- 
tical propriety)  has  been  established  in  the  common  text,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  greater  part  (if  not  all)  of  the  modem  trans- 
lations of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  only  part  of  this  MS.  which  possesses  any  critical  value  is  the 

most  recenty  i,  e.  the  Apocalypse ;  for  as  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  is 

defective  at  the  end,  this  transcript  from  it  of  that  book  has  been 

jthe  means  of  preserving  the  readings  of  that  part  which  is  now 

I  defective. 

The  following  facsimile  was  copied  (by  permission)  for  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home  from  that  which  appeared  in  the  Rev.  A.  Clarke's 
"  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,"  (London 
1807,)  and  which  was  traced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  of  Trinity 
College,  DubUn. 

'  **Thc  Codex  Montfortianiis :  a  Collation  of  this  celebrated  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  throughout  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ,  ,  .  By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin, 
Ui-D.,  T.C.D,M.RXA."    Bagsters.    1854. 
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poUA/r  \v  Jtu  ouJUty^  Tt^fj  AOlOTj  \\cLLT[yet  CLjtoy* 

c 
Qfiu/^  ty  rn  yy 

AMlupii^f  Ti4^y  efyCuy  Xcu/fiat^MC^j  H  Mnp^put  roi 
&if  //<f\ujv  t5tK>  oZC'cuurn  %SiV ttjuuMfiWptoL  T0^-6lovjdt^' 

In  English,  literally  thus, 

for  there  are  three  that  bear 
witn[es8]  in  heaven,  father,  word,  and  holj  spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one*  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witn[e88]  on  earth, 
spirit,  water,  and  blood*  if  we  receive  the  witness  or  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  Gkni,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  his  son. 

Codex  Ottobonianus  (No.  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library);  a  MS.    (i/dL-  ^^^ 
containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  to  which  attention  was  directed  cA^fX»y,  *»<  - 
by  Scholz  (who  designated  it  162.  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ;    <>ir%^/J^  ^ 
200.  in  those  of  St  Paul).     This  MS.  is  simply  remarkable  for  its  ^c^^- 
having  been  found  to  contain  1  John  v.  7.  in  any  form.    It  does  not, 
however,  confirm  the  Codex  Montfortianus  at  all  in  this  passage 
(unless  it  be  in  the  want  of  grammatical  propriety);  and  it  affords  a 
larther  proof,  if  any  such  could  have  been  wantea,  that  both  these 
forms  of  the  text  in  Greek  are  mere  translations  from  the  Vulgate. 
This  MS.  is,  however,  at  least  the  more  respectable  of  the  two. 

The  following  facsimile  contains  the  one  passage  fCn  account  of       ^^^ 
which  this  MS.  is  at  all  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity 

It  was  copied  from  the  tracing  made  in,  1829  by  Dr.  Wiseman 
(then  Vice-President  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  now  a 
Cardinal),  for  the  late  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  whose 
permission  it  was  used  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  form  of  the  passage  in  this 
MS.,  and  as  the  contracted  writing  is  not  easily  read  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  medieval  Greek  MSS.,  the  passage  contained 
in  the  facsimile  is  subjoined  in  ordinary  characters. 
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Quia  tres  sunt  'On  rpui  ti&lv 

qui  testimonium  dant  in  ol  fiaprvpovyrts  avh  rod 

celo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritus  sanctus  ohpavov  •  irar^p,  \6yos  icol  irvcD/io  aytbp 

et  hi  tres  nnum  sunt.     £t  koX  ol  rptts  tls  rh  ifv  tun  *  irol 

tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  ,   ^      rpus  elalv  ol  fux{nvpovtnts 

dant  in  terra.    Spiritus  aqua  et  ^^^      tirt  TiJ^  T^y.  rh  irvtvfia  rh  W«p  koI 

sanguis.     Si  testimonium  /             rb  ol/ta  •  ci  tV  futprupiay 

The  Greek  letters  between  the  two  columns  appear  to  be  partly 

faded  or  scaled  off^  so  that  but  a  portion  of  them  seems  to  have  been 

traced  by  Dr.  Wiseman :  perhaps  they  could  not  be  explained  with 

/  certainty  without  subjecting  the  MS.  itself  to  a  very  close  inspection ; 

/&*^  JaM-  they  look,  however,  like  part  of  a  scholion  relating  to  the  passage 

y<.  .73^7  «^it8elf  which  has  thus  been  introduced  so  peculiarly  into  the  Greek. 

^'  Scholz,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  singular  MS.^  does  not 

appear  to  mention  anything  respecting  the  scholia  interposed  between 

the  columns.     On  this  account  the   MS.   deserves  a  reinspection, 

which  the  writer  was  not  able  to  give ;  for  while  he  was  in  Kome 

(1845-6)  this  codex  was  removed  from  its  place  in  the  Vatican  for 

the  use  (it  was  understood)  of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Altieri 

Palace. 

Other  Greek  MSS.  said  to  contain  1  John  v.  7. — The  other  MSS. 
mentioned  by  any  writers  as  containing  this  passage  may  be  passed 
by  very  briefly.  None  require  any  notice  but  those  which  can  be 
produced ;  for  MSS.  the  existence  of  which  is  merely  rumoured,  are 
found  almost  invariably  to  be  non-existent 

The  Codex  Ravianus  at  Berlin  certainly  contains  this  passage ;  but 
the  MS.  itself  is  nothing  whatever  but  a  modem  transcript  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  with  a  few 
readings  introduced  from  the  text  of  Erasmus.  The  very  hand- 
writing is  an  imitation  of  the  Complutensian  Greek  types.  The 
real  character  of  this  MS.,  which  some  in  the  last  century  were  so 
incautious  as  to  quote  as  though  it  possessed  authority,  was  very 
fully  shown  by  Griesbach  and  Pappelbaum.*  This  MS.  is  now 
preserved  at  Berlin  simply  as  a  literary  forgery,  and  not  as  the 
precious  monument  of  the  sacred  text  which  it  was  once  described 
as  being.  It  is  uncertain  who  formed  this  MS.,  and  whether  Rave 
himself  took  a  part  in  the  fraud,  or  whether  he  was  himself  the  dupe 
of  others.  A  learned  man  who  had  not  made  MSS.  his  study 
might  be  thus  misled. 

Codex  Regius  Neapolitanus. — This  MS.  (173.  in  Scholz's  list) 
requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  consequence  of  that  editor  having 
in  his  Greek  Testament  cited  it  as  containing  the  passage  in  question, 
though  taken  (he  says)  from  the  Latin.     It  is,  therefore,  of  some  im- 

'  "Biblisch.-Kritische  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der 'Schweitz,  Italian,  Falastina  und  im 
Archipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  nebst  einer  G^chichte  des  Textes  des 
N.  T.  von  Dr.  Job.  Mart.  Angustin  Scbolz.    Leipzig  nnd  Soran.  1823."  p.  105. 

•  See  Griesbacb's  Symbolae  CriticaB,  i.  p.  clxxxi.  seq.,  and  the  extracts  from  Pappel- 
I  banm,  given  by  Bp.  Marsh,  in  his  ** Letters  to  Travis**  (Appendix),  pp. 241 — 252., where 
I  he  shows  that  Travis  had,  by  partial  extracts,  represented  Pappelbaum  as  bearing  a  testi- 
mony the  very  reverse  of  that  which  he  really  had  given. 
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portance  to  notice  how  the  passage  appears  in  this  codex ;  and  this 
we  are  able  to  do  from  the  exact  statement  of  Birch.* 

In  Codice  Neapolitano  Segio  textus  hujus  commatis  cum 
additamentis^  recenti  charactere  in  margine  scriptis,  sequent!  modo 
reperitur: 

hui  rptis  <i 

ffip  ol  fuipTvpovtrres'*  ro  *  w  ry  ovpoiMify  6 

leva  KOI  ro  iHwp,  kcu  ro  mrp  kcu  &  \oyos 

alfia,  KOI  ol  rptis  (is  ro  kcu  ro  aytov  irTa, 

iv  €i<n,  KCU  ovrot  ot  rptts  ir 

§iat,  KCU  rptis  tun 
ot  fioprvpovyr^s  w 

Other  MSS.  which  were  formerly  referred  as  though  they  might  be 
authorities  for  this  clause,  such  as  one  of  those  at  Wolfenbiittel,  are 
in  fact  only  transcripts  of  some  printed  Greek  Testament ;  though 
executed,  probably,  without  any  dishonest  intention.  They  require 
no  specific  notice. 


The  foUowIng  fSacsimile  of  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  (105.  in  the 
Gospels  of  Westein's  notation)  gives  a  good  idea  of  Greek  calligra- 
phy of  the  twelfth  century.     This  MS.  is  quarto  form,  on  vellum:  it 
consists  of  425  leaves,  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  book  of  Revelation.     It  was  formerly 
the  property  of  Hieronymus  JEbner  von  Eschenbach  of  Nuremberg  ^S^iMe^rn^ 
(from  whom  it  takes  its  name),  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.     There  have  been  added  by  a  later  scribe,  Joasaph,  a  calli- 
graphist,  tables   of  lessons   and    a  menology  or  Greek  calendar. 
The  writer  of  these  portions  has  given  the  date  A.M.  6999;  which, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks,  answers  to  the  a.d. 
1391.     The  volume  is  bound  in  massy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Christ  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  and  in  the  act  of 
pronouncing  a  blessing.      Above  his  head  stands  the  following  in- 
scription in  square  letters  in  the  same  style  as  the  capitals  of  the  MS. :         . 
— AsoTroTa  svXjoyqo-ov  tov  SovKov  cov  sKayurrov  Ispowfwv  \ovKie\fiov    V  r-  -*^ 
Kox  Tijv  oiKiav  avrov.     "Lord,   bless   the   least  of    thy   servants,   ,  '     * 
Hieronymus  Gtdielmus,  and  his  household."  u6  1  <av 

*  YarifB  Lectiones  ad  Act  App.  Epp.  Cathollcaram  et  Fauli,  p.  106«  * 
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,^ ^^,^„^^^.  - 

^    -tot  qTEx^-**^  oe  Ts-u-pa  0  O  •  fF"  "-«"  turrxo  i  <ju 

^<ppKCr»  OuToCH\.d(fiCIC-UULpTt^p/cL4J,  1m  >s^ 

-xi^of.Topii'c™ -ur-ee*.'rtu<f>osToc'''  iKaifflLp 
^    d<t>COC.     >.>^lK€If  JA«prupHIITnT^?Tro«<|>» 

To  C*   "H  SiJDaic  3«^«iH»p  .  6  <^coTi'3  4  ' 

1^^  ^,  U^oUo'o-iJ»-«cra!u-roK  '^<'(/V<3Dfc 

Thia  passage  (as  will  be  seen  by  thoee  who  at  all  know  the  letters 
used  in  Greek  cursive  MSS.)  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  Gospel. 

Though  this  MS.  is  not  one  poesesaed  of  any  particular  importance, 
it  once  acquired  a  degree  of  att«DtioQ  in  connection  with  the 
discussions  on  the  authenticity  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew'a 
Gospel.  Those  wbo  impugned  that  portion  alleged  that  in  this  MS. 
it  was  defective,  and  thua  it  seemed  to  give  them  some  authority  for 
the  opinion  which  they  readily  had  formed  on  dogmatic  grounds. 
To  this  it  was  answered  that,  as  chap.  iL  commences  with  rou  f  i  'Iijirov 
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^amiOivTosy  it  was  certidii  that  something  must  have  preceded^  and 
thus  the  absence  of  chap.  L  from  a  single  MS.  proved  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  But  the  supposed  defect  in  this  codex  was  an  opinion 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstood  statement  of  Sdioenleben^ 
who  described  the  MS.  in  1738.  He  said,  '^  Primum  caput  A.  his 
verbis  incipit :  ToO  is  ^irja-ov  y&fvr)0ivTas,^^  Others,  who  did  not  under- 
stand die  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  notation  of  the  t{tXjoi^  were 
misled  by  the  remark  of  Schoenleben  (who  himself  seems  to  have 
had  but  a  dim  notion  what  the  division  meant),  and  thus  they  con- 
cluded that  the  first  chapter  was  omitted.  See  above,  p.  31, 32.,  for 
Griesbach's  clear  account  of  the  ancient  tItKoi,  which  he  introduces 
in  connection  with  this  very  MS.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  this 
MS.  does  not  omit  the  first  chapter,  so  that  all  theories  and  arguments 
based  on  such  supposed  omission  fall  to  the  ground. 


CHAP.  XX. 

HSS.   CONTAININQ   LECTIONABUS. 


As  the  Kew  Testament  became  more  and  more  appropriated  to 
liturgical  use,  MSS.  containing  such  portions  as  were  employed  in 
pubhc  services,  and  in  which  they  were  arranged  in  tiie  order  in 
which  they  were  tiien  read,  multiplied  from  the  hands  of  the 
copyists. 

A  Lectionary  containing  sections  from  the  Gospels  has  been  called 
Evangeliarium  (or  by  Wetstein  and  others  EvangeUstarium)^  and  the 
name  npa^awocroXo^  has  been  applied  to  one  containing  portions 
from  the  Acts  and  Episties:  the  name  airooToXos  has  been  often 
employed  to  designate  lessons  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  alone. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  judgment  as  to  the  time  when 
Lectionaries  first  came  into  use,  or  when  it  was  thought  more  conve- 
nient to  substitute  the  extracted  passage  read  on  the  festival  or 
Lord's  day  for  the  whole  volume,  with  an  index  of  the  lessons  to  be 
employed  in  public  worship  on  particular  occasions.  The  earliest 
existence  of  such  books  that  we  can  definitely  prove  seems  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  we  know  that  they  were  formed 
by  Claudius  Mamercus  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  Musseus  of  Mar- 
seilles ' :  these,  however,  may  be  only  the  introducers  of  such 
Lectionaries  into  that  particular  district.  The  much  earlier  formation 
and  use  of  the  Dia  TessarOn  of  Tatian  is  a  plain  proof  that  if  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  the  Christian  communities  would  have  formed 
selections  from  the  New  Testament  for  reading  on  particular  occasions. 
It  seems,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  any  Lectionary  exists  that 
can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  some*  of  the  uncials  of  the  second 

*  **  Die  iltcsten  bekanntcn  Sammlnngen  werden  den  Galliern  Claudius  Mamercus  von 
Vienna,  und  Muaaus  y.  Massilia  (^Sec.  v.  Med.^  zugeschriebcn.  Gennadius  de  Scrip, 
Eccl  c.  79.  sagt  von  letzcrm :  excerpsit  de  S.  S.  (ectiones  toiius  anni  festioht  diebus  aptu,** 
—  Rcuss,  Gcschicbte  der  Heiligcn  Schrifteu  dcs  Ncucn  Testaments,  §  384. 
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class;  none  probably  are  older  than  the  eighth  century^,  and  few 

amongst  them  can  claim  anything  like  even  that  antiquity.     Thus 

they  do  not  possess,  even  on  the  score  of  age^  any  claim  to  the  same 

attention  as  that  which  belongs  to  very  many  other  documents.     One 

remark  may  be  here  needed:  the  writing  of  Lectionaries  might  often 

mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  peculiarities ;  for  in 

!  these  documents  uncial  letters  were  retained  far  longer  than  in  others, 

land  there  is  habitually  a  kind  of  antique  style  adopted; — partly 

probably  from  a  notion  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  and  partly,  it 

i  may  be,  from  the  need  of  large  letters  in  books  which  had  to  be  read 

'  aloud  by  those  whose  eyes  would  often  be  implied  by  age. 

The  value  of  Lectionaries  is  far  less  for  critical  purposes  than  some 

formerly   supposed.     For  in  point  of  age  they  do   not  lead  our 

inquiries  back  nearly  as  far  as  they  are  conducted  by  some  other 

documents;  and  as  to  text  they  commonly  adhere  with  a  kind  of 

general  agreement  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  earlier  readings. 

I  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  the 

j readings  which  they  contain;  for  the  same  Lectionary  will  have,  not 

unfrequently,  the  same  Scripture  portion  more  than  once ;  and  in 

j  such  repetitions  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  same  text  will  again 

be  found.     Some,  indeed,  did  expect  that  in  documents  of  this  kind 

the  received  reading  of  the  Greek  Church  would  be  transmitted  and 

preserved  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  a  priori  this 

opinion  was  plaus^le. 

"  The  notion  that  a  pure  and  primitive  text  might  be  found  in  the 
lectionaries  and  service-books  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  in  itself  both 
plausible  and  perfectly  rational.  It  had  crossed  the  mind  of  one  in 
whom  the  love  of  these  studies  amounted  to  a  passion  —  the  master 
passion  of  an  unhappy  life.  At  the  opening  of  his  long  career  as  a 
collator  of  Scripture  manuscripts,  Wetstein  eagerly  seized  the  first 
Evangelisterium  in  the  Colbert  Library  %  *  sperans,'  says  he,  *  me 
inventurum  constantem  et  publico  receptam  in  Ecclesia  Graeca 
Lectionem.'  Yet  what  was  the  result?  *  At  eventus  expectationi 
meae  non  respondit,  nam  et  ipsos  inter  se,  et  a  nostris  editionibus  non 
raro  dissentire  deprehendi.'  (Wetst.  Proleg.  N.  T.  p.  81.  ed.  Lotze.) 
How  natural  the  presumption,  yet  how  complete  the  failure!"* 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  there  was  no  received  or  authorised 
reading  in  the  Greek  Church  which  so  generally  prevailed  as  to  ex- 
clude variations :  so  that  this  class  of  documents  afford  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  theory  of  Scholz ;  for  if,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  not  the  least  variation  was  permitted  in  sacred  books 
or  sacred  rites,  the  Lectionaries  prepared  for  public  reading  would 
of  course  be  the  most  precisely  uniform.  The  supposed  fact  that 
they  must  be  so,  is  disproved  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  so. 

*  And  this  has  been  said  to  be  the  earliest  date  at  which  they  were  introduced  amongst 
the  Greeks. 

*  "Cum  prinium  inulta  Evangelistaria  A°.  1715,  in  Bibliotheca  Ck}lbertina  vidissera 

avide  ad  ilia  enm  cditis  confercnda  me  accinxi^  sperans  me  inventurum/*  &c.  ut  ntpra, 

Wetstein  rroleg.  p.  62. 

■  Scrivener's  "  Collation/'  Introd.  p.  xviH. 
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Lectionaries  have  an  importance  in  pointing  out  where  the 
appointed  lessons  began  and  ended ;  and  as  these  portions  had  been 
thus  appropriated,  at  least  by  common  custom,  before  they  were 
written  out  in  separate  books,  it  is  obviously  probable  that  the  read- 
ings in  such  places  should  be  somewhat  affected.  And  this  we  find 
to  be  the  case ;  for  in  some  of  the  later  uncials  the  introductory 
words  of  the  lesson  have  found  a  place  in  the  text,  and  also  those 
which  were  at  times  added  in  order  to  avoid  too  abrupt  a  close :  and 
this  (from  the  cause  assigned)  may  also  be  found  in  some  documents 
older  than  any  existing  Lectionaries.  A  point  of  connection  between 
Lectionaries  and  simple  MSS.  of  the  sacred  books,  is  found  in  the 
indications  given  in  some  of  the  latter,  where  lessons  commenced,  and 
where  they  concluded ;  together  with  introductory  words  placed  in 
the  margin  or  at  the  top  of  the  page :  occasionally,  indeed,  the 
introductory  words  so  placed  contain  readings  which  had  belonged 
to  the  older  text,  and  which  had  been  preserved  in  liturgical  use. 
Thus  in  Cod.  Passionei  (J.  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  G.  in  Ae  Acts), 
in  Acts  viii.  18.,  the  reading  in  the  text  stands  ^saaafjusvo?  Ss  6 
'XifJUDv  om  hiAy  and  as  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  there  stands 
before  or*  hta  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  upper  margin,  where  we 
find  'I5ft)i/  6  XlfJt^v,  and  these  words  were  in  reading  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  OsaadfjLSvos  Sa  6  ^Ifuov.  The  reading  of  the  margin  is  here 
the  best  attested  as  ancient;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
text  of  such  a  MS.  and  the  liturgical  marks  and  references  were  not 
originally  connected  together :  the  one  belongs  wholly  to  the  same 
class  as  do  Lectionaries. 

There  are  also  passages  which  were  read  in  other  connections  in 
public  services,  or  which  were  wholly  omitted;  and  at  times  a  lesson 
was  formed  out  of  several  passages :  traces  of  some  of  these  things 
may  be  found  also  in  continuous  MSS.,  arising,  as  it  appears,  from 
the  ancient  custom.  To  this  may  not  improbably  be  traced  the 
omission  in  some  ancient  documents  of  the  highest  class  of  the  two 
verses,  Luke  xxiL  43,  44.  (which  are,  indeed,  attested  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  extremely  early  writers).  In  the  Lectionaries  these 
verses  are  not  read  in  their  own  place,  but  in  a  lesson  from  Matt. 
xxvi.  The  portions  appointed  for  use  at  particular  festivals  are  often 
differently  combined;  the  beginning  and  end  not  being  the  same;  and 
at  times  what  was  omitted  from  the  middle  of  a  lesson  on  one  occasion 
was  read  continuouslv  on  another. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty about  the  text  of  Lectionaries,  which  detracts  greatly  from 
their  being  estimated  on  the  same  rank  as  continuous  MSS.  of  the 
same  age.  It  is  almost  certain  that  by  a  full  and  searching  examin- 
ation of  these  documents  enough  data  could  be  found  to  discriminate 
those  amongst  them  that  are  worthy  of  notice :  but  as  it  is,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  resort  to  these  MSS. 
as  witnesses  of  the  text,  since  we  can  use  those  containing  the  sacred 
books  continuously  written  which  are  both  anterior  in  point  of  date 
and  of  proved  character.  The  most  important  fact  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Textual  Criticism  is  directed  with  regard 
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to  Lectionaries  is  the  contents  of  the  lessons ;  since  the  beginnings^ 
&C.9  might  affect  what  we  find  in  other  documents.  Matthsei^  in  his 
larger  Greek  Testament^  has  prefixed  to  the  respective  volumes  a 
useful  index  of  the  sections  found  in  Lectionaries,  and  of  the  difierent 
arrangement  of  the  portions  in  their  use  on  different  occasions :  in 
his  smaller  edition  he  gives  in  the  margin  the  indications  of  the 
sections  and  of  the  portions  passed  by ;  also  how  the  parts  read  were 
introduced,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  found  in  MSS.  prepared 
for  liturgical  use,  or  to  which  these  airangements  had  been  afterwards 
added. 

The  best  known  Lectionaries  as  to  their  readings  are  two  Evan- 
geliaria  at  Moscow  which  were  collated  by  Matthsei  (called  by  him 
6.  and  A.),  and  whose  readings  are  ^ven  in  his  larger  Greek  Testa- 
ment :  both  of  these  are  in  uncial  letters.  Two  others,  the  former 
also  in  uncial  letters,  are  included  amongst  the  MSS.  which  Mr. 
Scrivener  has  collated  with  such  care  (called  by  him  x,  andy.) ;  and 
from  these  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  sudi 
documents  may  be  formed. 

The  entire  number  of  Evangeliaria  enumerated  by  Scholz  is  178 ; 
of  these  121  were  first  examined  for  critical  purposes  by  him:  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  he  specifies  58  Lectionaries,  of  which  38  had 
not  been  previously  used. 

The  subjoined  facsimile  is  from  the  Codex  Harleianus  No.  5598. 
(in  Scholz's  catalogue  called  No.  153.):  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writing  of  the  tenth  century.  The  sub- 
scription on  the  last  page  states  that  it  was  written  a.  d.  995  by 
Constantine  a  presbyter.  The  MS.  is  of  course  on  vellum:  on 
the  first  leaf  the  letters  are  gilded,  and  throughout  they  are  coloured 
and  ornamented* 
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In  ordinary  Greek  types^  with  a  literal  English  version  in  parallel 
columns,  it  is  as  follows : — 

0NOTAEI2E12  OTNOMANHATHSE 

PAKEni2nOTEj_  ENATANTTIME- 

OMONOFENHSTS  THEONLYBEGQTTEN^ 

012NEI2TONKOA  WHOISINTHEBQ 

nONTOrnPSEKEI  SOMOFTHEFH&H 

NOSEEHrHSATO-  EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 


CHAP.  XXL 

OK  THE  ANCnOrT  TEB8I0NS  IN  OSMXBAL  AS  SOURCES  OF  TEXTUAL 

CRITICISE 

The  ancient  versions  have  to  be  considered  here  simply  in  one  of  the 
aspects  in  which  they  may  be  viewed ;  just,  indeeo,  as  the  MSS. 
have  been  treated,  not  in  connection  with  the  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  diilusion  of  Christianity  and  the  early  use  of  the  sacred 
books,  but  simply  as  witnesses  to  the  words  and  syllables  which 
copyists  have  transmitted.  And  just  in  the  same  manner  have  we 
now  to  do  witii  the  history  of  the  versions :  littie  as  this  is  known 
in  many  instances,  that  littie  is  here  of  importance  in  its  critical 
bearing  on  tiie  text  of  Scripture ;  but  even  in  this  aspect  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  keep  out  of  sight  tiie  higher  interests  con- 
nected witii  the  facts  stated.  The  history  of  the  versions,  however 
told,  is  an  evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  revelation  given  by  God 
tiirough  tiie  apoeties  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  is  so  far  a  narrative  how 
the  profesaon  of  tiie  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  diffused  in  early 
times,  not  only  amongst  tiie  Greek-speaking  population  of  the  East, 
or  the  Ghreek-reading  portion  of  the  more  educated  in  the  West,  but 
also  amongst  those  who  retained  their  vernacular  tongues,  and  who 
used  in  them  the  revealed  word  of  God  in  a  translation. 

The  value  of  the  testimony  of  versions  to  tiie  genuine  ancient 
text  is  considerable ;  for  altiiough  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  casualties  of  transcription  as  has  tiie  text  of  the  original  Greek, 
and  though  at  times  they  have  been  remodelled  in  some  sort  of  con- 
formity to  the  Ghreek  copies  then  current,  yet  in  general  they  are 
representatives  of  the  Greek  text  from  which  they  were  formed. 
The  casualties  of  transmission  would  rarely,  if  ever,  affect  documents 
in  different  languages  in  a  way  precisely  similar,  and  we  may  in 
this  manner  account  for  not  a  few  divergencies  in  the  versions  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us :  yet  when  we  find  an  avowedly  ancient 
translation  according  in  peculiar  readings  with  some  of  the  more 
ancient  and  valuable  of  the  ancient  MSS.  it  is  an  important  proof  of 
the  antiquity  at  least  of  such  readings ;  and  thus  if  they  are  not 
genuine,  the  proof  mxis^  be  sought  in  the  coimter  evidence  that  may 
be  adduced. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Sorne^  indeed  h^ve  decried  the  use  of  yersions  as  though  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  particulars  of  direct  eyidence^  and  in  support  of 
this  they  have  pointed  to  errors  which  they  contain^  and  to  proofs 
of  the  incompetency  of  translators.  And  yet  admit  all  that  can  fairly 
be  said  on  this  head^  and  what  remains?  Surely  this,  that  inde- 
finiteness  of  rendering  occasionally  founds  and  owned  mistakes  in 
particular  passages,  do  not  invalidate  the  general  character  of  such 
a  translation,  nor  yet  the  certfunty  of  its  general  testimony. 

We  may  form  a  yery  just  apprehension  of  this  by  a  comparison 
with  modem  versions :  no  one,  probably,  would  assert  as  to  these 
that  any  one  of  them  is  imiformly  and  precisely  exact  in  the  renderings 
that  it  gives ;  and  yet  in  the  very  points  in  which  the  testimony  of 
ancient  versions  has  been  decried^  is  there  one  modern  translation, 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  is  not  decided,  —  that  does  not  show 
whether  the  Greek  from  which  it  was  taken  does  or  does  not  read 
such  or  such  words  or  sentences  ?  For  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  of  the  value  of  versions  is  regarded :  when  the  case  is 
one  of  the  6naission  or  addition  of  whole  clauses,  and  when  ancient 
versions  are  fully  supported  by  ancient  MSS.  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, it  has  been  said,  "  it  is  extravagant  to  claim  for  translations 
so  high  authority,  that  they  should  be  held  competent  to  overthrow 
the  positive  testimony  of  MSS.  of  the  originaL"  ^  The  subject 
under  discussion  in  connection  with  which  this  remark  is  made,  is 
whether  the  words  koI  to  fiaimaiJM  h  iyii>  ^amTl^ofuu  fiairrurBriPtu 
ought  or  ought  not  to  stand  as  part  of  the  text  in  Matt.  xx.  22.  Is 
it  not  certain  that  the  occurrence  of  this  clause  in  the  modem 
versions  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  made  from  a  Greek  text 
which  contained  them  ?  And  so  their  absence  from  iix  (a  twofold 
majority)  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  versions  is  ample  proof  of  the 
fact  in  favour  of  which  it  is  adduced ;  namely,  that  the  Grreek  text 
from  which  such  versions  were  made  did  not  contain  them ;  and 
thus  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt)  Ethiopia,  North  Airica, 
and  Italy,  the  passage  was  not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  which 
were  diffiised.  If  the  acccnrdance  of  such  versions  with  good  MSS. 
be  not  held  as  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  certain. 
*^  MSS»  of  the  original,"  then  we  might  well  ask  for  new  rules  of 
documentary  evidence  to  apply  in  ordmary  cases* 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  versions  are  not  sufficiently  literal 
to  enable  us  to  apply  their  testimony  with  certcdnty  in  various  cases : 
thus  in  Matt,  xviii.  36.  the  common  te^  after  tcapBt&v  vfjL&v  has 
the  words  ra  irapamTtofjLara  airt&v^  which  are  omitted  in  some  good 
MSS.  and  in  six  of  the  best  old  versions :  while  to  the  latter  class 
of  testimony  it  has  been  objected  that  '*  a  version  need  be  very 
literal  indeed  to  be  relied  on  in  a  case  like  the  present.'^  ^  But  would 
this  be  admitted  with  regard  to  any  modem  version  ?  Should  we 
not  think  it  a  reflection  on  any  translator  in  this  day,  if  he  showed 
such  constant  inexactness  that  we  held  it  as  uncertain  whether  in 

>  Mr.  Scrirener's  **  Supplement,"  note  on  Matt  xx.  22. 
'  Ibid.,  note  on  the  passage. 
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this  case  he  had  foUowied  the  Stephanie  and  Elzevir  reading  retained 
by  Schok,  or  that  approved  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann^  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles  ?  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  did  or  did  not  give  at  the 
close  of  the  verse  the  words  *^  their  trespasses  f^  It  does  not  need 
much  argument  to  discuss  a  point  like  the  present:  and  modem 
versions  cannot  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their  definiteness  on  such 
points,  the  praise  of  being  peculiarly  literaL  The  combined  testi- 
mony of  versions  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  about  the  simplest  form 
of  their  application  that  can  be  conceived*  They  show  what  the 
Greek  sentence  contained,  or  the  contrary,  from  which  they  were 
made. 

It  may  be  easy  to  point  to  passages  in  which  versions  differ  from 
every  known  Greek  authority ;  but  even  if  every  thing  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  collected  to  the  disparagement  of  every  ancient  version 
or  of  all  unitedly,  diould  be  gathered  together,  it  would  only  prove 
the  admitted  truth  that  ancient  translators  were  not  more  infallible 
than  those  in  modem  times ;  and  the  application  of  this  c(msideration 
would  be  modiied  by  two  foots ;  ^st,  that  trandators,  even  in  their 
mistakes  and  fidse  renderings,  oflken  show  what  they  must  have  trans- 
lated from  and  how  the  error  arose ;  and,  secondly ^  by  our  knowledge 
that  versions  have  been  just  as  obnoxious  to  mistakes  of  copyists  as 
have  die  MSS.  of  the  originaL 

In  Heb.  x.  23.  we  find  in  our  common  En^ish  version,  ^'  Let  us 
hold  fast  the  profesinon  of  our  faith  without  wavering :  for  he  is 
faithful  that  promised."  Does  not  this  look  as  though  it  were  formed 
from  a  Greek  text  in  which  rrjf  wiarstas  ^fA&v  must  have  been  read  ? 
And  yet  such  words  are  not  in  the  conunon  text,  they  are  cited 
from  no  collated  MS.,  and  of  course,  therefOTC,  they  have  not  found 
a  place  in  any  critical  edition :  in  our  version  they  are  simply  a 
mistake :  jijs  iKwiBos  is  the  reading  of  the  Greek.  ^  in  Acts  xv.  22. 
in  our  translation  we  read  ^^  to  send  chosen  men."  This  of  course 
suggests  the  notion  that  there  was  in  the  original  a  passive  participle 
agreeing  with  '^  men :  "  and  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  our 
translators  had  before  them  i/cKs^ofiiyovs  atfSpa?  i^  oinrAv  irkfi^aif 
and  they  rendered  as  though  they  had  i/cXs^diKraf.  The  verse  really 
stands,  ^^  It  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church, 
that  they  should  dioose  men  firom  among  them  and  send  Ihem  to 
Antioeh;"  or,  if  it  be  needful  to  retain  the  Greek  construction 
Bomewhai  as  a  schoolboy  would  do,  *^  that  they  [t.  e»  apostles^  &c.], 
having  chosen  men,  shoiild  send  them  to  Antioch." 

Would  these  in^^nces  from  our  common  version  show  that  it  is 
not  in  general  a  good  witness  to  the  Greek  text  fr<»n  which  it  was 
taken  ?    Here  is  a  case  of  difference  of  reading,  and  one  in*  which  a 

'  **  Faith,"  in  this  passage  of  our  English  Bibles,  seems  to  have  been  merely  an  erratum 
of  the  first  edition,  formed  by  the  eye  of  the  compositor  resting  on  **f<nihb3X**  imme- 
diately after.  Fress-correcton  are  familiar  enough  with  this  cause  of  error.  A  word,  or 
part  of  a  word,  gets  pot  into  the  wrong  place ;  this  commonly  produces  nonsense,  and 
then  it  catches  the  attention  of  the  corrector ;  but  when  (as  m  this  passage)  it  makes 
sense,  it  requires  (as  many  can  testify)  a  &r  closer  attention,  and  a  greater  exactitude  of 
eye  and  mind,  in  order  to  extrude  the  erroneous  word. 

Q  2 
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different  construction  is  suggested ;  and  yet  these  admitted  fiEU^ts  are 
no  proofs  that  the  Greek  readings  followed  by  the  translators  cannot 
be  identified  in  almost  every  case:  we  know  what  clauses  they 
recognised  as  part  of  the  text,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  reading 
about  which  we  can  be  in  any  doubt,  —  and  that  too  in  passages  in 
which  the  exactitude  of  rendering  is  the  least. 

When  a  translator  mistakes  similar  words,  his  version  shows  what 
the  error  was  that  he  made,  and  thus  it  is  a  witness  to  the  text  in 
spite  of  the  mistake.  Modem  versions  frequently  introduce  Italic 
supplements :  the  ancients  had  no  such  device,  and  therefore  additions 
of  this  kind,  or  paraphrastic  circumlocutions,  found  in  the  old  versions, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  wider  departures  from  the  original  than  our 
Italic  supplements. 

But  if  modem  translations  are  sufficiently  literal  to  be  such  dose 
witnesses  to  the  text  from  which  they  were  formed,  this  is  Jar  mare 
the  case  with  the  ancient  versions  in  general:  they  follow  the  Greek 
from  which  they  were  taken  with  an  almost  scrupulous  exactitude, 
and  they  so  often  preserve  even  the  order  of  the  words  that  they 
can  be  quoted  as  authorities  on  such  points.  At  times,  of  course, 
the  translator  may  have  failed  in  vigilance,  he  may  have  passed  by 
words  which  are  omitted  in  no  Grreek  copy,  and  he  may  have  con- 
fused the  text  from  which  he  was  rendering,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  by  Greek  copyists.  But  the  admission  of  all  this  in  the 
fullest  manner  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  the  statement  that  the 
testimony  of  versions  is  of  little  moment  in  a  question  of  the  inser- 
tion or  omission  of  a  whole  clause,  or  that  ^*  a  version  need  be  very 
literal "  if  it  is  to  show  whether  important  words  were  or  were  not 
recognised  by  the  Greek  text  from  which  it  was  taken. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  condition  in  which  different 
versions  have  been  transmitted  to  us :  this  may  show  the  kind  of 
caution  that  is  needed  in  employing  them  critically.  A  copyist  of 
a  version,  if  he  possessed  any  acquaintance  with  the  original,  was  in 
danger  of  correcting  by  the  Greek  text  with  which  he  was  familiar ; 
and  thus  he  might  introduce  mixed  readings :  this  is  an  addition 
to  the  usual  causes  of  transcriptural  mist&e;  and  for  all  these 
allowance  must  be  made.  We  are,  however,  often  able  to  revert  to 
very  ancient  copies  of  versions,  and  then,  just  as  is  the  case  with  such 
MSS.  of  the  originals,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  the 
text  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  tiiat  in  which  the  translation  first 
appeared. 

The  critical  use  of  versions  commenced  with  the  first  publication 
of  the  Greek  text  in  print  In  the  editions  of  Erasmus  and  the 
scholars  of  Complutum  use  was  made  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  a  col- 
lateral witness  to  that  of  Greek  MSS. ;  and  this  was  fuUy  brought 
out  in  the  annotations  of  Erasmus,  and  the  controversial  publications 
of  his  rival  editors.  In  the  same  century  the  Peshito  Syriac  version 
appeared  in  print,  and  by  the  Latin  translation  of  it  which  was  made 
by  Tremellius,  it  was  in  a  measure  available  for  Beza :  that  editor, 
however,  was  not  one  in  whose  line  it  was  to  use  such  materials  to 
any  extent  or  with  any  aptitude. 
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By  the  publication  of  Walton's  Polyglott  mucli  was  done  to  draw 
attention  to  the  combined  evidence  of  versions;  for  there,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Greek  is  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by 
the  Syriac,  and  by  the  ^thiopic,  the  Arabic,  and  (in  the  Gospels) 
the  Persic, —  all  of  which  had  been  previously  published  separately ; 
and  as  to  the  oriental  versions  were  added  Latin  translations,  they 
were  in  a  measure  available  for  many  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
used  them. 

Mill  in  his  Greek  Testament  (1707)  endeavoured  systematically 
to  use  the  ancient  versions  so  collected;  but  as  he  had  only  the  Latin 
rendering  of  most  of  them  to  guide  him  aright,  he  was  misled  when- 
ever that  was  erroneous.  He  was  also  furnished  with  readings  from 
the  Memphitic  version,  which  had  been  collected  from  MSS.  by 
others.  Whatever  mistakes  were  made  by  Mill,  it  is  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  he  it  was  who  put  the  versions  as  a  class  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  statement  of  evidence.  Abortive  as  was  the  attempt  of 
Bentley  to  prepare  a  Greek  Testament,  he  rendered  good  service  to 
the  right  use  of  versions  by  pointing  out  how  the  common  Cle- 
mentine Vulgate  might  be  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  version 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  Jerome ;  and,  in  compliance  with  this,  Bengel 
and  Wetstein  quoted  at  times  MSS*  of  the  Vulgate :  this  is  Sie 
more  frequent  with  the  latter  of  these  critics ;  and  he,  too,  himself 
collated  (though  too  hastily)  the  MS.  of  the  later  or  Harclean  Syriac. 
A  little  before  the  appearance  of  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament, 
Sabatier,  Lrici,  and  Blanchini  did  much  to  bring  into  light  texts  and 
collations  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms ;  and  of  these  Gries- 
bach  before  many  years  availed  himself.  The  critical  knowledge  of 
versions  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  Harclean  Syriac,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary  by  Adler,  by  the 
collation  of  Thebaic  MSS.  by  Woide,  Miinter,  and  Giorgi,  and  by 
the  publication  of  much  of  that  version,  and  by  the  edition  of 
the  Armenian  Scriptures  firom  a  collation  of  MSS.  by  Zohrab.  The 
use  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  varying 
Ajrabic  texts,  did  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the  evidence  of  this 
class  as  to  the  earlier  readings. 

These  versions,  collated  by  various  persons,  were  mostly  employed 
in  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  hence  became  the  common  matenals 
of  subsequent  critical  editors,  such  as  Scholz  and  Tischendorf  (Lach- 
mann's  plan  excluded  all  except  the  Latin):  what  each  one  did  in 
their  collation,  or  who  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  each^  will  be 
stated  when  they  are  respectively  described. 

One  of  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  the  Syriac  version  noticed  amongst  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  and 
which  through  his  kindness  has  been  rendered  available  for  Dr. 
Tregelles's  Greek  Testament,  in  which  a  collation  of  its  readings  is 
given,  and  where  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  of 
this  Idnd. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  ANCIENT  LATIN  VERSIONS  PRIOR  TO  THE   VDLaATE  OF  JEROME. 

One  of  the  regions  in  whicli  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  first  needed  was  that  part  of  the  West  in  which 
Greek  was  but  little  known ;  and  thus^  it  appears^  originated  the 
oldest  Latin  version ;  not  in  Italy,  part  of  wnich  was  replete  with 
Greek  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  so  extensive 
amongst  all  the  educated  classes,  but  in  North  Africa,  where  Boman 
colonies  and  Roman  influence  had  caused  its  adoption. 

To  this  most  ancient  Latin  version  either  the  name  of  Ante^ 
Hieronymian  may  be  given,  as  contrasted  with  the  revision  of 
Jerome,  or  the  Old  Latin,  in  opposition  to  the  Vulgate  of  that 
father,  which  soon  was  widely  used,  and  became  in  a  few  centuries 
the  version  of  the  Western  Cnurch.  This  nomenclature  will  avoid 
assumptions  which  have  been  made  without  a  groundwork  of  fact, 
and  which  have  misled  writers  not  a  few. 

By  whom  this  translation  was  made  is  wholly  unknown ;  the  date 
is  quite  uncertain ;  we  can  only  say  that  it  had  come  into  existence 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century.  It  is  alreadv  found  in  the 
citations  given  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  some  of  which  are  an- 
terior to  that  time:  also  as  Tertullian  seems,  without  reasonable 
doubt,  to  have  used  the  Latin  translation  of  Irenseus  which  we  still 
possess,  in  which  the  old  Latin  version  has  left  visible  traces,  we 
must  say  that  it  existed  as  the  Latin  version  of  that  age,  and  that  it 
was  weU  known  to  that  contemporary  of  Irenseus  who  translated  his 
writings  from  the  Greek. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  version  originated  in  the  Roman 
province  of  North  Africa.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  Wet- 
stein  '  and  maintained  bv  Eichhom*  and  others,  on  the  ground  of 
the  character  of  the  Latmity  found  in  it,  and  in  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  LaX.,  to  which  this  translation  belongs  as 
a  part  of  the  same  work. 

'  He  sajs  of  Mill,  "  ItaHciB  renioni  h.  e.  indocth,  nesdo  qnilms  interpretibns,  certe  JdiotU 
AfriMy  plus  tribueret,**  &c  (Proleg.  176.)  How  the  Vebu  Latina  was  thus  designated  by 
writers  on  critical  subjects  will  be  ex^ained  below. 

*  See  his  «*  Einleitang  in  das  Alte  Testament,"  il  406.  ed.  1833,  and  his  **  Einleitnng  in 
das  Nene  Testament,"  It.  855,  356.,  where  he  collects  some  of  the  strong  probabilities 
which  maj  be  urged  in  favour  of  Aflrica.  Cardinal  Wiseman  says  (Essays,  i.  p.  42.)  that 
Eichhom  was  tbe  first  author  who  had  made  such  a  conjecture ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Wetstein  and  others  in  his  day.  Wiseman  also  says  that  Eichhom  **  attempts  no  dem<Hi- 
stration  of  his  gprounds;"  but  this  is  hardly  an  exact  statement,  ft»'  the  Oerman  critic 
names  the  same  heads  of  argument  as  those  which  haye  been  so  fully  elaborated  by  Wise- 
man himself.  Eichhom  (in  the  former  of  the  passages  above  referred  to)  said,  **  Endlieh, 
schrieb  wohl  je  ein  geboraer  Italianer  von  Kentnissen  und  Bildnng  in  den  ersten  Jahr* 
hunderten  nach  Christus  so  fehlerhaftes  und  barbarisches  Latetn,  als  der  Verfasser  dieeer 
Uebersetsnng?''  On  this,  Wiseman  remarks,  **Affain8t  the  term  barbarism  we  most 
protest ;  and  we  have  the  suffrage  for  so  doing  of  uie  celebrated  lexicographer  Oesner, 
who  used  to  say  that  he  considered  the  Vulgate  as  a  classical  author,  since  it  enabled  him 
to  survey  the  Latin  language  in  its  full  extent."  Scd  pace  Cardinalis  doctissimi,  de  ver- 
sione  veUre  Latini  locutus  est  Eichhomius,  de  Hieronymiana  Gesnerus, 
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The  fullest  inveetigation  of  this  subject  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  "Two  Letters"  first  published  in  1832-3',  and  now 
comprised  in  his  collected  Essays  (vol.  i.). 

He  first  points  out  that  the  early  Christianity  of  Italy  was  rather 
Greek  in  Isuiguage  than  Latin ;  the  names  of  the  bishops  were  mostly 
Greeky  showing  that  it  was  to  that  nation  they  belonged^  and  that 
thus  the  religion  of  Christ  must  in  Bome  have  long  b^n  a  foreign 
thing.  And  so  too  the  Christian  writers  of  the  early  centuries  were 
in  Italy  not  Latin  but  Gh*eek. 

The  following  is  the  clear  and  lucid  statement  of  Mr.  Westcott,  in 
which  he  adopts  and  restates  Cardinal  Wiseman's  arguments :  — 

" Rome  itself  under  the  emperors  was  well  described  as  *a 

Ghreek  city ; '  and  Greek  was  its  second  language.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  mass  of  the  poorer  population — every  where  the  ereat  bulk 
of  the  early  Christians — was  Greek  either  in  descent  or  m  speech. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  fifteen  bishops  of  Rome  up  to  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  four  only  are  Latin ;  but  in  the  next  century 
the  proportion  is  nearly  reversed.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Roman  Church  he  wrote  in  Greek ;  and  in  the  long  list  of  salutations 
to  its  members  with  which  the  Epistle  is  concluded,  only  four  Latin 
names  occur.  Shortly  afterwards  Clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  at  a  later  date 
we  find  the  Bidiop  of  Corinth  writing  in  Greek  to  Soter,  the  ninth 
in  succession  from  Clement.  Justin,  Hermas,  and  Tatian  published 
their  Greek  treatises  at  Rome.  The  apologies  to  the  Roman 
emperors  were  in  Greek.  Modestus,  Cains,  and  Asterius  Urbanus 
befur  Latin  names,  and  yet  their  writings  were  Greek.  Even 
farther  west  Ghreek  was  the  common  language  of  Christians.  The 
churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons  used  it  in  the  history  of  their 
persecutions ;  and  Irenesus,  though  he  lived  amongst  barbarians,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  grown  unfamiliar  with  his  native  idiom,  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  his  treatise  against  heresies.  The  first  sermons 
which  were  preached  at  Rome  were  in  Gh*eek ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured wim  good  reason  that  Ghreek  was  at  first  the  liturgical 
language  of  the  Church  of  Rome."^ 

This  probability  in  fistvour  of  Africa,  Wiseman  confirms  by  proofs 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  language,  which  points  to  that 
country,  and  from  the  absolute  certainty  that  such  a  translation  was 
recognised  by  TertuUian  as  current  in  that  region,  and  was  used  by 
him.     The  African  linguistic  peculiarities  of  tms  old  version  are  very 

*  "Two  Letters  on  some  port  of  the  Controvenj  oonoermng  the  Qenuineiiess  of 
1  John  V.  7. :  containing  also  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  first  Lndn  Version  of 
Scripture,  commonlj  called  *  the  Itala.' "  Hiese  **  Letters  were  first  published  in  tho 
*(>ttfaoHc  Magazine,'  in  1882-S.  They  were  republished  in  Bome  in  1835,  with  some 
additions."  **  With  a  few  yerbal  changes,  they  are  left  in  the  same  form."  Advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  &ese  Letters  as  repoUished  in  the  first  Tolume  of  **  Essays  on  Tarious 
Subjects,  hj  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  1853.  These  **  Letters"  are  cited  above, 
from  the  edition  of  the  Essays. 

'  ^  A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the 
first  four  Centuries.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge."    Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1855.  (pp.  269,  270.) 

Q  4 
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numerous^  and  are  collected  witli  much  care  (pp.  47 — 63.).  The 
combined  evidence  of  all  the  characteristics  of  language — in  all  their 
varieties  of  peculiarities  of  words,  constructions,  and  inflections — is 
very  strong  to  any  who  really  apprehends  their  bearing :  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  would  involve  m  difficulties  innumerable.^ 

But  to  prove  the  African  origin  of  a  Latin  version  used  in  the 
early  ages  would  be  of  but  little  value  as  to  the  general  question,  if 
there  then  existed  mare  than  one  translation ;  i^  for  instance,  each 
country  where  Latin  was  at  all  used,  had  possessed  its  own  Latin 
text ;  and  the  proof  of  African  origin  is  of  importance  as  one  step 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version*  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  specially  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  African  version  are  found  in  the  citations  made 
by  Latin  writers,  who  all  use  the  peculiar  terms  of  this  translation. 
^^  Li  the  quotations  of  all  the  fathers,  whether  Italian,  Gaulish,  or 
Spanish,  we  find  these  extraordinary  words.  If  each  church  used  a 
dUSerent  version,  still  more  if  every  one  who  thought  himself 
qualified  presumed  to  translate,  is  it  credible,  nay,  is  it  possible,  that 
all,  of  whatever  country,  of  whatever  abilities  or  education,  would 
have  used  the  same  words,  and  adopted  sitnilar  forms,  and  these  most 
unusual,  found  only  in  writers  of  one  province,  some  in  no  writer 
except  tiiese  several  versions?  Can  any  one  believe,  for  instance, 
that  the  verbs,  ghrifico^  clar\ficOy  ialv\fico^  magnifico^  Justifico,  mar- 
tifico^  viv\fieo^  should  have  been  invented  or  adopted  by  a  variety  of 
authors  trandating  independentiy,  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  no  Italian  author  before  the  Vulgate  came  into 
general  use?  Why  did  no  one  among  the  suiq)osed  innumerable 
translators  say  justum  reddere,  vitam  dare,  or  use  any  other  such 
phrase  ?  Only  one  solution,  it  seems,  can  be  given  to  these  queries, — 
to  suppose  the  version  to  have  been  tiie  proouction  of  one  man,  or  of 
several  of  the  same  country  and  age,  who  gave  to  it  that  uniform 
character  which  it  has  in  all  the  fragments  that  we  possess  of  it.*^ 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation ;  that  in  tiie  second  century  tiiere  existed  a  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  made  in  Africa,  and  used  by  the  African 
fathers, — a  version  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin 

'  It  is  remarkable  that^  with  this  evidence  before  him,  Mr.  Scrivener  should  call  the 
Airican  origin  of  the  old  Latin  version,  **  Wiseman's  conjecture.**  He  sajs  (**  Snpple- 
meut,"  p.  26.  note\  **  This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  trath  of  Dr.  Wiseman's 
conjecture,  which  Lachmann  impUcltlv  adopts,  that  the  first  Latin  version  was  made  in 
Africa."  A  reader  might  think  that  Wiseman  had  thrown  out  a  conjecture  and  given  no 
reasons,  and  that  Lachmann  had  added  nothing.  Mr.  Westcott  dearlj  and  exactly  sajs, 
**  Lachmann  has  reproduced  his  (Wiseman's)  arguments,  wiUi  some  new  illustrations,'* 
p.  269.  note. 

*  Wiseman's  Essays,  i  65.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  although  the  list  of  peculiar  words 
brought  together  by  Wiseman  is  quite  sufficiently  convincing  on  the  subject  for  which  they 
are  collected,  yet  ms  question  why  none  of  the  translators  should  have  used  jnffMii  reddere, 
is  of  quite  a  difierent  character.  We  might  ask.  Why  did  none  of  them  use  another 
word  or  expression  ?  Bot  as  to  jtutum  retUere,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  any 
one  would  employ  the  term  who  had  not  subscribed  **  omnia  et  singula,  qnie  de  peccato 
originali  et  de  justificatione,  in  sacrosancta  Tridentina  synodo  definita  et  declarata 
fuerunt  amplector  et  redpio."  It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  translators  of  the  second 
centuiy,  that  they  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  dogmas  put  forth  in  the  sixteenth  at 
Trent. 
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dialect  of  the  Libyan  province ;  and  wUch^  when  a  Latin  translation 
was  needed  by  other  regions,  was  more  widely  difiused  and  used. 
The  history  of  the  version  of  tibe  Old  Testament  into  Latin  from  the 
LXX>  does  not  specifically  belong  here ;  but  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  general  imity  of  the  old  Latin  version  from  the 
LXX.  of  the  Old,  and  the  original  of  the  New,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  or  forgotten*  For  it  is  in  part  from  the  linguistic  characteristics 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Latin  version  that  its  origin  and  use 
can  be  clearly  and  definitely  traced  out. 

Also,  as  to  the  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version,  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian  have  been  rightly  rested  on  as  showing  that  he  knew  and 
recognised  one  trcmslcUion,  and  that  this  version  was  in  several  places 
(in  his  opinion)  opposed  to  what  was  found  ^*  in  Graeco  authentico."  ^ 
This  version  must  have  been  made  a  sufficiently  long  time  before  liie 
age  when  Tertullian  wrote,  and  before  the  date  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lator of  Lrenaeus,  for  it  to  have  got  into  general  circulation.  This 
leads  us  back  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century  at  the  latest : 
how  much  earlier  the  version  may  have  been  we  have  no  proof;  for 
we  are  already  led  back  into  the  time  when  no  records  tell  us  any- 
thing respectmg  the  North  African  church. 

Whether  this  version  contained  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  not  may  be  reasonably  questioned,  although  the  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  canon  than  to 
this  place.  But  if  some  of  the  disputed  epistles  were  not  at  first 
contained  in  it  (and  the  variety  of  rendering  makes  this  verjr  pro- 
bable\  then  we  possess  a  strong  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  old  Latin  version. 

To  prove  that  the  early  Latin  Christians  used  many  versions  and 
not  merely  one,  recourse  has  been  had  to  two  arguments:  first,  sup- 
posed fiusts ;  second,  supposed  testimony. 

The  supposed  facts  are,  the  discrepancies  between  different  cita- 
tions of  me  same  passage  on  the  part  of  fathers  who  used  one  or 
more  ante-Hieronymian  Latin  texts.  Such  variations  may  be  easily 
collected,  and  they  seem  at  first  to  present  a  goodly  array  of  over- 
whelming yiur^.  JBut  to  what  does  all  this  variation  amount?  Only  to 
this,  that  diffi^rences  had  crept  into  the  Latin  version ;  and  that  uius 
while  stall  one  in  its  general  texture,  there  were  points  of  difference 
in  different  copies,  if  this  mode  of  argumentation  were  legitimate 
and  convincing,  we  might  show  that  different  existing  Greek  copies 
could  not  have  sprung  from  the  same  original;  still  less  (on  such 
principles)  could  this  be  the  case  if  the  citations  of  Greek  fathers  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Why  then  must  we  apply  so  different  a 
rule  and  measure  to  Latin  citations  ?  We  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
did  not  express  Scripture  ideas  in  their  own  words  as  often  as  the 
Greeks  did:  we  may  be  certfdn  that  various  readings  would  find 
their  way  into  Latin  copies,  even  though  all  springing  from  one 
original  MS.  of  one  version. 

'  Adr.  Ftaz.  c  5. ;  De  Monog.  ell.    The  passages  are  sofficientlj  cited,  with  appro- 
priate remarks,  ia  Westcott  on  £e  Canon,  pp.  273-6. 
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The  supposed  testimony  is  found  in  some  statements  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome.  The  former  of  these  says,  "Qui  scripturas  ex  He- 
brsea  lingua  in  Grascam  yerterunt,  numerari  possunt :  Latini  autem 
interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  primis  fidei  temporibus  in 
manus  venit  codex  Gnecus,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque 
lingu8B  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari."^  And  farther  on 
he  says,  "In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Itala  cseteris  prss- 
feratur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententise.^^ 

The  deductions  drawn  from  these  passages  have  been,  Ist,  that 
there  was  actually  in  the  early  days  of  Western  Christianity  no  one 
acknowledged  Latin  version,  but  that  every  one  who  had  any  real 
or  suppose  competency  (or  at  least,  many  such  persons)  made 
versions  for  themselves,  and  that  these  were  pretty  extensively  used. 

2nd.  That  amongst  the  confusion  of  Latin  versions  there  was 
one  known  and  recognised  by  the  name  of  the  UtaUiy  and  that  this 
possessed  some  characteristic  excellence. 

Also  3rd.  It  has  been  concluded  (even  thoi^h  it  is  qmte  incon- 
sistent with  die  other  deductions)  that  the  difSrent  forms  in  which 
the  old  Latin  has  come  down  to  us  might  properly  be  called  the 
Itala,  and  thus  this  name,  or  the  Vetus  Itala,  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  critical  nomenclature',  and  to 
it  have  the  different  Latin  texts  been  referred  that  have  been  dis- 
covered or  published.  And  this  supposed  special  version  was  con- 
sidered by  Sabatier  and  others  to  have  been  peculiariy  the  old  trans- 
lation used  and  sanctioned  at  Rome. 

These  deductions  from  the  words  of  Augustine  may,  however,  be 
60  met  as  to  show  that  he  intended  nothing  beyond  what  is  warranted 
by  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  He  lived  and  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  great  variety  of  Latin 
copies  and  Latin  readings,  his  testimony  of  course  related  to  his 
own  time,  to  that  which  was  then  a  patent  &ct.  How  then  had 
this  wide  variation  of  copies  arisen?  Not  from  the  translations 
having  been  themselves  separate  and  distinct,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  so  altered  by  copyists  and  by  revisers 
who  possessed  some  uttle  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  there  was  no 
unity  left  amongst  them  in  tfaeir  reading.  And  this  variation  seems 
to  have  been  increased  by  some  of  those  who  sought  to  remedy  the 
confusion ;  for  they  revised  the  old  Latin  by  Grreek  copies  of  a  mudi 
more  recent  date  than  those  which  had  been  at  first  employed  when 
the  translation  was  executed ;  and  thus  a  mixed  text  was  produced. 
In  some  respects  copies  thus  formed  may  have  been  preferable ;  for 
there  might  be  a  greater  exactitude  in  the  Latin  phraseology  ;  but 
this  had  been  obtained  by  a  great  departure  from  the  original 
character  of  the  version,  as  given  in  Latin  readings  possessed  of 
very  early  Greek  authority,  and  by  the  obscuring  of  many  of  its 
African  features,  which,  in  spite  of  any  supposed  barbarism,  pos- 

*  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  iL  11.  'lb.  cap.  15. 

'  It  was  previously  thus  recognised  m  the  Preface  to  the  Pupal  Vulgate,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago. 
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sessed  the  ttrestige  of  a  monument  of  the  early  Christianity  of  the 
West  J  7 

And  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  existing  MSS.  of  the  Grospels. 
For  while  in  certain  respects  there  is  an  identity  of  rendering  so  as 
to  show  a  common  origin^  there  is  in  some  a  kind  of  systematic 
departure  firom  the  older  readings  and  from  some  of  the  older 
renderings.  These  copies  belong  m  fact  to  the  time  when  the  Greek 
text,  firom  being  widely  multiplied  in  consequence  of  new  demands^ 
was  passing  into  its  transition  state;  and  when  Latin  scribes^  aware  of 
.incorrectness  in  the  Latin  copies  before  them,  sought  to  remedy  the 
eyil^  not  by  procuring  more  accurate  Latin  exemplars,  but  by 
adapting  what  was  before  them  to  the  then  modem  Greek  copies: 
in  tiiis  mey  were  probably  little  aware  how  much  they  were  departing 
from  the  text  of  those  ancient  Greek  copies  fi*om  which  the  Latin  had 
been  at  first  made. 

If  the  language  employed  by  Augustine  be  thought  too  strong  to 
be  tlius  imderstood,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  in  reply  to  su(£  a 
suggestion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  stronger  than  those  of  Origen  and 
others  when  speaking  of  the  Greek  copies  themselyes. 

The  supposed  testimony  of  Jerome  to  the  existence  of  seyeral 
Latin  yersions  is  found  in  his  preface  to  the  four  Gospels,  where  he 
says,  ^^  Si  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda,  respondeant, 
qtdbns  ?  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  quot  codices."  But  this,  if  taken 
in  its  connection,  supports  the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one  version, 
howeyer  altered ;  and  thus  it  affords  a  good  light  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  thing  similirf  in  Augnstine. 

Thus  then  tlie  early  citations,  early  testimonies,  and  existing 
MSS.,  when  rightiy  considered,  conspire  in  proying  that  there  was 
one  early  Latin  yersion,  and  one  only;  that  tius  was  altered  by  some 
in  two  ways — by  transcriptural  yariation,  and  by  defectiye  reyision 
with  Greek  copies. 

The  word  Itala  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  a  quotation 
from  Augustine.  Now  it  only  needs  that  the  passage  in  that  father 
be  carefully  read  to  show  that  this  name  cannot  be  applied,  as  it  has 
for  so  long  by  some,  either  to  the  special  old  Latin  translation,  or  to 
the  yarious  forms  in  which  that  yersion  may  now  be  found.  It 
would  be  needless  to  insist  on  this,  were  it  not  that  there  is  still  a 
kind  of  inyeterate  traditionary  habit  which  leads  some  to  speak  of 
the  Italic  yersion,  or  of  yarious  Italic  yer^ons,  when  all  that  is 
intended  is  one  or  more  Latin  exemplars  differing  from  and  anterior 
to  that  of  Jerome. 

Amongst  competent  critics  there  is  now  but  little  difference  of 
judgment  as  to  what  this  Itala  must  be.  *  Augustine's  Christian 
tr^ning  had  much  to  do  with  Upper  Italy,  the  rerion  of  which 
Milan,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  was  the  capital :  and  thus  in 
contrast  to  the  confused  yariety  of  African  exemplars,  which  had 
sprung  up  without  any  st/stematic  reyision  with  the  Greek,  he 
referred  to  the  more  learned  and  exact  recensions  of  the  Latin  text 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  Milan,  and  whidi  he  continued 
to  quote   and  use.     Some  specimens  of  Augustine's  yariation  in 
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reading  from  the  African  fathers,  and  his  adherence  to  those  of 
Upper  Italy,  have  been  collected  by  Wiseman,*  He  says,  **  In  the 
portion  examined,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can  be  produced, 
where  the  Afiican  writers  stand  in  umted  opposition  to  those  of 
Italy,  without  St  Augustine  siding  with  the  latter.  .  .  .  •  While  the 
fathers  of  different  countries  agree  sufficiently  to  prove  that  they 
all  used  the  same  version,  their  occasional  separation  into  national 
classes  proves  the  existence  of  distinct  geographical  recensions. 
And  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  always  agrees  with  the  Italians, 
added  to  the  historical  proofs  already  given,  demonstrates  that  he 
used  the  Italian  recension  and  not  tiie  African.'' 

In  addition  to  these  ar^ments  of  Wiseman,  Lachmann  shows  by 
comparison,  that  very  habitually  there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Brixianus  of  the  Gospels,  a  document  be- 
longing to  Upper  Italy,  and  those  of  Augustine  when  both  differ 
from  the  common  tenor  of  tiie  old  Latin.*  This  enables  us  to  speak 
with  a  certain  degree  of  definiteness  as  to  the  class  of  text  to  which 
the  long-misused  name  of  Itala  ought  to  be  restricted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  existing  Latin  codices,  which 
contain  variously  altered  texts,  are  of  necessity  actual  revisions  of  ihe 
old  African  version.  Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  admixture 
of  what  had  been  really  revised,  with  some  of  the  previously  existing 
forms  of  text ;  and  some  from  tiie  influence  which,  after  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourtii  centurv,  was  exercised  by  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome, 
which  was  gradually  findmg  its  way  into  general  use. 

Also  tiie  revision  of  the  old  Latin  with  Greek  copies  in  the  fourtii 
century  was  not  always  done  on  the  same  principle  or  with  MSS.  of 
the  same  class  (t.  e.  with  those  marking  the  transition  state);  for 
there  are  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  of  Grreek  copies  which  were 
more  Alexandrian  (to  use  the  nomenclature  of  Griesbach)  than  the 
basis  of  the  old  Latin  itself  had  been. 

The  Latin  text  which  accompanies  some  Greek  MSS.  is  at  times 
peculiar  in  its  character ;  for  instead  of  being  the  old  Latin  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  Greek,  it  is  occasionally  a  version  which  has 
been  accommodated  to  the  accompanying  Greek  readings,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  sacrifice  in  places  oi  all  Latin  idiom. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  or  better  known  MSS. 
of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms,  the  notation  of  reference  is  em- 
ployed which  was  commenced  by  Lachmann  and  has  been  adopted 
and  extended  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

*  Essays,  L  p.  33.  In  connection  wiih  the  whole  sabject,  there  is  modi  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  shown  how  completely  and  thoroughly  the  mind  and 
memory  of  Augustine,  who,  in  his  early  days  in  Africa,  had  despised  the  Soiptures  because 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  style,  had  become  imbued  with  them  before  he  quitted  Upper 
Italy.  He  had,  in  fiict,  learned  them  in  a  form  which  would  almost  of  necessity  remain 
fixed  in  the  mind  for  life ;  just,  indeed^  as  our  Authorised  Version  is  still  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  remembrance  of  many,  eren  amongst  those  who  hare  so  far  rcijected  it  as 
the  vernacular  teacher  in  this  country,  as  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Romish  camp. 

'  See  Lachmann*s  Gr.  Test,  vol  t  pnef.  p.  xiv.  In  all  that  follows  there  is  much  that 
18  valuable,  as  showing  the  systematic  introdnctioa  of  alterations  into  Latin  copies. 
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MSS.   OF   THE  GOSPELS. 

a.  Codex  Vercellensis.— A  MS.  of  the  fourth  century,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius  Bishop  of  Vercelli, 
where  the  codex  is  now  preserved.  The  text  is  defective  in  several 
places,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  very  great  age.  It  was  tran- 
scribed and  published  by  Irici  at  Milan,  in  1748*,  and  it  was  also 
inserted  by  Blanchini,  as  occupying  the  first  place  in  his  Evan- 
geliarium  Quadruplex.*  The  former  edition  is,  however,  the  more 
satisfactory  of  the  two,  and  it  often  furnishes  the  true  reading  of  the 
MS.,  especially  in  places  where  the  leaves  are  torn  and  mutilated, 
and  the  remaining  letters  are  rather  inaccurately  given  by  Blanchini. 
This  MS.  is  probably  the  most  valuable  exempkr  of  the  old  Latin  in 
its  unaltered  state. 

ft.  Codex  Yeronensis. — This  MS.,  preserved  in  the  city  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  probably  somewhat  more  recent  than  a. 
It  has  several  chasms.  The  text  was  published  by  Blanchini ;  it  is  a 
good  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin. 

c.  Codex  Colbertinus. — This  is  a  MS.  of  about  the  eleventh 
century,  preserved  amongst  the  other  Colbert  MSS.  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Imp^riale  at  Paris.  It  is  only  in  the  Gospels  that  we  are 
concerned  with  it  in  this  place ;  for  in  that  portion  it  contwis  a 
remarkably  pure  African  text :  the  rest  of  the  ff ew  Testament  has 
been  added  in  the  MS.  from  Jerome's  version.  The  part  containing 
the  Gospels  (which  are  entire)  was  published  by  Sabatier',  who  had 
the  discernment  to  prefer  this  MS.  as  an  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin 
to  several  of  much  greater  pretensions  and  higher  antiquity  which  he 
had  himself  examined  and  collated. 

These  three  MSS.,  a.  b.  c,  are  the  only  copies  of  the  old  Latin 
used  by  Lachmann  as  authorities  in  tiie  Gospels  in  his  Greek 
Testament. 

d.  The  Latin  part  of  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Cantabrigiensis  (see  p. 
169.). — The  text  of  this  copy  is  almost  entirely  adapted  to  the  Greek 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  is  of  very  little  importance  in 
criticism,  except  in  those  places  in  which  tiie  Greek  is  defective. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  citation  when  the  Latin  and  Ghreek  readings 
differ.  The  Latin  text  of  tiiis  MS.  was  published  by  Eipling 
together  with  the  Ghreek. 

e.  Codex  Palatinus. —  A  MS.  at  Vienna,  perhaps  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  written  on  purple  vellum ;  many  portions  are  deficient 
It  was  published  by  Tischendorf.^  It  contams  a  mixed  text,  in 
which  the  Italian  revisions  may  be  traced,  though  it  often  accords 
with  the  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin. 

*  Sacrosanctng  Eraogelionim  Codex  S.  Eosebii  Magpii  ....  ex  autographo  Basilicse 
Yercenensifl  ad  imgnem  exhibitiu  nunc  primnm  in  lucem  prodit  opera  et  studio  Joahkis 
AkdsSuS  Ibici.    Mediolani,  MDCoxLVin. 

*  Eyangeliaiiom  Qnadniplex  LadnsB  verdonis  antiqtuB  sea  veteris  Italicse,  nunc  primnm 
in  lucem  editum  ex  codicibus  Manuscriptis,  anreis,  argentis,  porpureis,  aliisqne  ....  8 
JosEpHo  BuLNCHnro  Yeronensi.    RomsB,  oiDDOCXLTnn. 

'  Bibliomm  Sacromm  Latinn  yersiones  antiquse  sea  vetus  Italica ....  opera  et  studio 
D.  Pbtbi  Sabatibb.    Bemis,  ildgcxuii. 

*  Eyangelinm  Palatinnm  Ineditum  ....  nunc  primnm  emit  atque  edidit  Constan- 
Turus  TuK^EKDOBF.    Lipsite,  1847. 
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f.  Codex  Brixianus. — A  MS.  of  about  the  sixth  century,  con- 
taining a  text  that  is  important  as  a  monument  of  the  history  of  the 
old  Latin  in  its  various  stages.  The  text,  which  is  defective  in  but 
few  places,  stands  as  part  of  Blanchini's  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex. 
This  is  the  copy  to  wnich  reference  was  made  above  as  containing  a 
text  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  used  by  Augustine ;  and 
thus,  though  the  MS.  itself  is  more  recent  than  the  age  of  that  father, 
and  though  the  text  was  probably  sconewhat  farther  changed  and 
modified,  it  more  resembles  what  he  designated  Itala  than  any 
other  MS.  which  we  possess.  Its  literary  value  is  thus  much  greater 
than  its  criticaL 

ffK  Codex  Corbeiensis  1. — A  MS.  which  fwinerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  and  famous  abbey  of  Corbey  in  Picardie.  Martianay 
edited  from  this  MS.  the  Gospel  of  St.  ll^tthew,  which  was  the  first 
time  that  critical  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  the  old  Latin. ^  This  was  also  inserted  in  Blanchini's 
Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  and  the  various  readings  were  given  by 
Sabatier.  As  it  is  described  as  only  containing  St.  Matthew,  it  is 
rather  confusing  that  Sabatier  shoidd  also  apparentiy  cite  it  in  the 
other  Gospels ;  probably  some  other  copy  is  intended. 

JP.  Codex  Corbeiensis  2. — A  MS.  defective  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  Blanchini  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

The  text  of  ff^  and  JP  is  in  each  case  mixed :  they  occasionally 
preserve  good  readings,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  revision  which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  ratiier  officious 
scribe. 

ff^  and  ff\  Two  Codices  San-^ermanenses  (formerly  in  the  library 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  S.  Germain  des  Prez  at  Paris). — 
The  readings  of  ^*  were  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Mar- 
tianay, and  after  him  by  BlanohinL  Both  were  collated  by  Sabatier 
throughout  the  Gospels ;  though  he  is  often  silent  as  to  the  readings 
of  ^^ :  perhaps  this  is  in  places  in  whidh  it  is  defective,  since  it  is  his 
custom  to  cite  tlie  Latin  MSS.  both  for  and  against  the  readings 
discussed.     The  text  of  both  these  MSS.  is  mixed. 

h.  Codex  Claromontanus,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library.  —  In  this 
MS.  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  alone  is  ante-Hieronymian ;  the 
other  Gospels  are  tiie  text  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  was  examined 
by  Wetstein,  collated  by  Sabatier,  and  published  (as  far  as  the 
ancient  text  is  concerned)  by  MaL*  About  six  chapters  are  de- 
fective ;  it  retains  much  of  the  unidtered  Latin  vcrdon,  though  ia 
some  measure  intermixed ;  in  some  respects  it  is  peculiar  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  revision  which  it  has  undergone. 

t.  Codex  Vindobonensis,  a  MS.  at  ^enna  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  text  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  monuments  of  the  old 
Latin  in  its  unaltered  state.     Beadings  from  this  MS.  were  given 

'  Yulgata  Antiqna  Latina  et  Itala  Tersio  Eyangelii  secnndam  Matthieiim  ....  studio 
ot  labore  D.  JoHAums  Martii.ni.t.    ParisiiB,  m.dcxcy. 
*  Soe  his  Scriptorum  Vctcnun  CoUectio  Vaticona,  toL  iil  p.  257.  seq,   182S. 
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by  Blanchini,  and  the  entire  text  was  published  by  Alter  and 
Paulus;  but  as  this  was  done  in  certain  German  periodicals^  the 
text  of  this  MS.  has  not  been  in  general  practically  available  for 
critical  purposes.^   It  seems  to  confirm  usually  the  readings  of  a.  b,  c. 

A.  Coidex  Bobbiensis. — This  MS.  like  the  other  literary  treasures 
once  at  Bobbio,  has  be^n  removed  from  the  monastery  from  which 
it  takes  its  name :  it  is  now  at  Turin.  Its  date  is  considered  to  be 
the  fifth  century.  The  extant  portion  C(Kitains  parts  of  the  Grospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  The  text  had  been  copied  and  edited  by  Fleck 
with  his  accustomed  inaccuracy :  it  was  retranscribed  by  Tischendorf, 
who  published  a  portion  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher.^  Teschendorf 
speaks  of  the  text  of  this  MS.  as  though  it  belonged  to  the  ^^  Itala ; " 
it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  representing  a  peculiar  revision 
of  the  old  Latin,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  use  of  a  Greek  text 
more  Alexandrian  than  that  which  had  been  the  origimd  basis  of  the 
Latin  version.  It  has  besides  many  peculiarities.  Passages  are 
abric^ed  in  a  manner  which  seems  arbitarary.  In  places,  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  for  example,  k.  preserves  in  Latin 
readings  which  we  know  independentiy  to  have  been  very  ancient : 
it  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  a  text  which  would  have  been 
of  very  great  value  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  more  free  from  the 
chuiges  made  by  copyists ;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, it  has  great  value,  especially  in  places  in  which  it  supports 
the  reading  of  a  few  of  the  best  and  oldest  Ghreek  MSS.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Lachmann  only  knew  the  readings  of  A.  from  Fleck's 
most  incorrect  edition* 

L  Codex  Khedigerianus. — A  MS.  at  Breslau :  it  has  many  chasms. 
This  codex  was  described  by  D.  Sdiulz  in  a  Programme  published  in 
1814  ',  who  then  extracted  readings,  and  corrected  errors  which  had 
been  contained  in  an  account  previously  published.  Afterwards, 
in  1827,  D.  Schulz  also  ins^i^ed  the  readings  throughout  in  the 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  which 
appeared  at  Berlin  under  his  care  and  supervision.  The  text  is 
mixed  in  character. 

i».  The  Latin  readings  contained  in  a  MS. "  Speculum  ^  oelonging 
to  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at 
Rome.*     This  MS.  was  described  by  Wiseman  in  his  "Letters," 

'  Lachmann  rightly  says  that  a  text  so  pot  forth  was  hid  rather  than  published. 
Tiatuit  me  codicis  eyangeliorom  pnrpnrei  litteris  argenteis  script!  pars  non  exigna 
Neapoli  olim  Tindobonam  adrecta,  cajus  ectjpon  in  temporariis  quibnsdam  libellis  occol- 
tatnm  potius  qnam  mlgatom  quod  nanqaam  yideram,  locapletioribns  intentus  neglexi." 
— Brief,  in  N.  T.  i  p.  xiL  Others  have  been  simiUrly  hindered  from  using  the  text  of 
this  MS. 

'  This  was  in  1847.  The  account  of  TSschendorfs  Iherary  labours  was  continued  in 
the  Anziggeblatt  of  that  periodical  for  several  of  the  quarterly  numbers ;  but  when  he 
had  bc^gnn  to  insert  the  text  of  the  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  the  periodical  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued, leaving  the  text  of  that  MS.  incomplete.  At  all  events,  that  quarterly  journal 
was  not,  after  thi^  time,  obtainable  in  England  through  the  usual  channels. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  text  of  A.  and  also  of  t.  is  not  published  accurately 
in  some  accessible  and  purchaseable  form. 

'  At  Breidaa,  where  Schulz  was  then  a  professor. 

*  This  library  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Sessoriana,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  having  been  built,  it  is  said,  by  Constantlne  and  Helena  on  the  nte  of  the  Sessorian 
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to  which  reference  has  been  made  above ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
substantiate  a  claim  on  its  behalf  that  it  is  an  actual  work  of  St. 
Augustine.  Cardinal  Mai  published  extracts  from  this  MS.  in  his 
Spicilegium  Romaniun^  vol.  ix.  (1843),  and  at  length  he  edited  the 
whole  of  the  text  in  his  Patrum  Nova  Collectio,  vol.  i.  part  2. 
(1852).  Wiseman  attributed  the  MS.  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury ^  and  he  rightly  judged  that  the  Scripture  quotations  belong 
rather  to  the  African  than  to  the  Italic  class.  Mai,  on  the  contrary, 
ignoring,  it  would  seem,  all  that  investigation  has  done  to  attribute 
the  name  *'  Itala  "  to  the  onlv  class  to  which  it  could  properly  belong, 
speaks  of  this  Speculum  as  moi^h  it  would  be  of  singular  service  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Vetus  itala.  This  work  contuns  a  large 
number  of  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  arranged  in  chapters,  and 
under  each  a  number  of  citations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  strung  together,  without  any  remarks  or  additions.  It  is  thus 
equal  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  itself  of  the 
same  age.  The  citations  are  generally  African  (in  contradistinction 
to  Italian)  in  their  character,  and  thus  they  stand  opposed  to  those 
contwied  in  the  acknowledged  works  of  Augustine.  This  MS.  has 
the  peculiarity  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  cited  in  it  twice, — a  proof  that 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  some  copies  as  early  as  me  date  of 
this  copy.  The  citations  in  this  Speculum  have  not  been  used  as 
yet  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  they  are, 
J  however,  introduced,  under  tiie  notation  m.,  given  above,  into  that 
1  which  Tregelles  has  now  in  the  press.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  Gospels. 

MSB.   OF  THE  ACTS. 

d.  Codex  Bezae  or  Cantabrigiensis,  as  in  the  Gospels. 

€,  Codex  Laudianus. — This  is  the  Latin  text  of  the  Greek  MS.  of 
the  same  name  cited  as  E.  in  the  Acts  (see  p.  186.).  It  is  not  so 
much  a  Latin  version  as  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Ghreek  which 
stands  by  the  side. 

k.  A  Codex  Bobbiensis,  now  at  Vienna.  It  is  simply  a  few  pap- 
limpsest  fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Episties,  which  Tis- 
chendorf  copied,  and  edited  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher. 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  only  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  which 
can  be  cited,  besides  A.  just  mentioned,  is  — 

ff.  Codex  Corbeiensis,  from  which  Martianay  published  the  Epistie 
of  St.  James. 

Palace.    The  catalogne  of  the  Codices  Sessoriani  is  giren  hj  Mai,  in  his  *<  Spicilegium 
BomaDum,"  toL  ▼.  p.  237.  seq.  (put  1.),  184L    This  MS.  is  No.  68. 

*  In  1841  Mai  had  said  (SpiciL  Bom.  t.  p.  S39.),  **  Cod.  58.  Umgob.  s»c  ix.,  saltern  ix., 
S.  Aogastim  Speculum."  In  the  year  1843  (SpiciL  Bom.  voL  y.  part  2.  p.  iiu),  he  corrects 
this — **  quern  olim  alieni  catalogi  sententia  vel  potius  conjecture  firetus,  longobardicnm 
dixi,  secnili  ferme  noni,  sed  deinde  inspectnm  quadratis  ierme  litteris  scriptum  agnovi,  et 
sexto  potius  yel  certe  septimo  sseculo  addicendum  judico."  The  facsimiles  puhUshed  by 
Mai  and  Wiseman  seem  to  the  writer  to  give  the  MS.  a  more  antique  character  than  the 
MS.  itself  exhibits,  so  fu  as  may  be  gathered  Arom  a  yery  brief  inspection  which  Cardinal 
Mai  allowed  him  to  haye  while  he  h^i  the  book  in  his  hand.  "" 
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MSS.   OP  ST.   PAUL*8  EPISTLES. 

d.  Codex  ClaromontanuB,  the  Latin  text  of  D.  (see  p.  190.).  This 
is  far  more  of  a  translation  than  is  the  Latin  text  in  general  of  codices 
Grseco-Latini ;  in  many  respects  it  has  considerable  value  in  criticism. 

e.  Codex  San-germanensis^  the  Latin  text  of  E.  (p.  193.);  pos- 
sessed of  no  independent  value,  as  being  but  a  transcript  of  d, 

^.  Codex  Boemerianus,  the  interlink  Latin  text  of  G.  (p.  199.): 
it  IS  barbarous  in  the  extreme^  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it 
possesses  any  critical  value. 

For  the  Apocalypse  there  exists  no  MS.  simply  containing  the 
old  Latin  version :  the  citations  of  Primasius  in  a  great  measure 
supply  the  want  of  such  a  copy,  as  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
that  book. 

The  MSS.  which  have  been  described  differ  greatly  in  value,  and 
some  of  them  are  known  far  less  than  others.  Lideed,  when  the 
text  of  a  codex  has  not  been  published,  our  means  for  estimating  its 
value  are  confined  to  .the  actual  citations  that  have  been  given. 
There  are  also  other  MSS.  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  but  little  known,  and  the  importance  of  which  is  comparatively 
small :  it  is  needless  to  specify  them  here. 

As  a  hint  towards  a  classification  of  the  Latin  copies,  differing  from 
that  of  Jerome,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lachmann  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  being,  1st,  African  in  text  (that  is,  the  old  version  with- 
out designed  alterations),  such  as  a.  ft.  c.  t. ;  or,  2nd,  Italian,  that  is, 
the  carefully  revised  text  of  Upper  Italy,  replete  with  readings  of 
the  fourth  century,  such  as  are  also  found  in  the  Gothic  executed  in 
that  age ;  of  this  f  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  ;  or,  3rd,  Codices 
interpolated  by  private  copyists,  that  is,  by  the  admixture  of  different 
kinds  of  text;  to  this  class  most  of  the  MSS.  enumerated  above 
appear  in  part  to  belong.  To  these  may  be  added  another  class,  such 
as  the  text  of  A.,  the  character  of  which  has  been  described  above. 

For  all  critical  purposes  the^r^/  class  is  indescribably  of  the  most 
value ;  the  second  is  also  of  importance  as  showing  what  was  read  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  kind  of  Greek  MSS.  used  in  Upper  Italy 
for  purposes  of  revision.  This  gives  the  Codex  Brixianus  its  value 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text,  and  this  makes  us  regret 
that  we  do  not  possess  several  monuments  of  the  Italic  revision  pure 
and  unmixed.  The  mixed  or  interpolated  texts  are  comparatively  void 
of  importance  ;  they  demand  notice,  however,  because  they  may  (and 
Ihey  often  do)  contain  readings  which  sprang  from  Italian  revision. 

It  is  by  taking  all  the  published  or  carefully  collated  Latin  texts 
together,  that  we  can  trace  our  way  backward,  so  as  to  find  with 
tolerable  certainty  what  was  the  Latin  version  (of  the  Gospels  at 
least)  as  made  in  the  second  century. 

Tnere  must  have  been  in  Africa  a  jealousy  of  all  revision  of  the 
commonly  received  Latin  translation.  This  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  from  the  churches  there  having  been  accustomed  to  Latin  and 
to  Latin  only.    While  in  Italy,  Greek  was  so  well  known,  that  thQ 
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notion  of  revision  by  means  of  Greek  copies,  which  were  long  read 
in  some  churches  (as  may  be  probably  judged),  was  one  comparatively 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Christian  people. 

This  is  shown  by  a  well  known  fact,  which,  though  it  bears  some-^ 
what  indirectly  on  the  question  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin, 
must  be  considered  equally  cogent ;  for  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta 
formed  in  the  old  Latin  one  translation.  The  fact  thus  alluded  to 
is  that  mentioned  by  Augustine,  where,  writing  to  Jerome,  he 
dehorted  him  from  continuing  his  version  in  Latin  from  the  Hebrew. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Liatin-speaking  Christians  and  the  Latin-reading 
churches  had  employed  a  version  made  from  the  Greek  LXX.  But 
when  Jerome  was  producing,  book  by  book,  his  very  superior  version 
from  the  Hebrew  text  itseff,  the  fear  of  innovation  possessed  many 
minds,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Augustine  himself.  In  order  to 
show  Jerome  the  evil  which  might  arise  from  his  innovation,  he  tells 
him  what  had  happened  in  a  certain  city  where  the  bishop  had  in- 
troduced his  new  version  of  Jonah.  *'  A  certain  brother  bishop  of 
ours,  when  he  introduced  the  reading  of  thy  version  in  the  church 
over  which  he  presides,  something  attracted  notice  in  the  prophet 
Jonah,  which  thou  hadst  rendered  in  a  manner  very  differently  from 
that  which  was  habitually  familiar  to  the  minds  and  memories  of  all, 
and  which  was  consecrated  by  use  through  such  a  succession  of  ages. 
Such  a  tumult  arose  amongst  the  people,  especially  from  the  con- 
tention of  the  Greeks,  and  from  their  vociferating  a  charge  of  falsifi- 
cation, that  the  bishop  was  compelled  (it  occurred  in  a  city)  to 
require  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  But,  whether  from  ignorance  or 
malice,  they  replied  that  in  the  Hebrew  copies  there  was  found  the 
same  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  and  used.  What  next  ?  Why 
the  poor  man  was  forced,  after  much  danger,  to  be  willing  to  correct 
this  as  though  it  had  been  fabe  in  order  not  to  remain  without  the 
people."  * 

We  find  that  the  passage  in  Jonah  was  that  which  related  to 
what  in  our  version  is  termed  the  "  gourd ;  "  and  that  the  old  Latin 
from  the  LXX.  had  rendered  this  by  cucurbita,  but  which  Jerome 
had  translated,  not  very  happily,  hedera.  This  is  shown  by  some  of 
the  later  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the 
recluse  presbyter  at  Bethlehem.^ 

This  reference  to  the  dread  of  innovation  so  strongly  felt  in  the 

*  '*  Nam  quidam  frater  noster  episcopns  cnm  lectitari  institnisset  in  ecdesia,  cui  pneest, 
interpretationem  tnanif  movit  qniddam  longe  aliter,  abs  te  positnm  apnd  Jonam  propbetam, 
qaam  erat  omnium  sensibus  memorbeqne  inTeteratum,  et  tot  letatam  inoessionibns  decan* 
tatam.  Factos  est  tantos  tnmoltuB  in  plebe,  maxime  GrssciB  argucntibas  et  inclamantibus 
calumniam  falsitatis,  at  cogeretur  episcopns  (ea  qnippe  ci vitas  erat),  JadsBomm  test!- 
moniam  flagitare.  Utrnm  autem  illi  imperitia  an  malitia,  hoc  esse  in  Hebnei9  codiclbos 
responderunt,  quod  et  Groci  et  Latini  habebant  atqne  dicebant  Quid  plura  ?  Coactus 
est  homo  velut  mendositatem  corrigere  volens,  post  magnum  periculum,  non  remanere  sine 
plebe."  —  Aug.  ad  Hieron.  Ep.  Ixxxi  (ed.  Bassani,  ii.  col.  213).  Anno  403. 

'  See  Jerome's  Letters  to  Augustine,  Ep.  Ixxv.,  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (ed.  Bas- 
sani,  ii.  coL  236.),  and  Augustine's  reply :  **  lUud  apud  Jonam  virgultum  si  in  Hebrao 
nee  hedera  est  nee  cucurbita,  sed  nescio  quid  aliud,  quod  trunco  suo  nixum,  sustcntandum 
adminiculis  erigatur,  mallem  jam  in  omnibus  Lisitinis  cucurbitam  legt"  —  Epi  IxxxiL 
(il  268.). 
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province  of  North  Africa  may  suitably  close  the  account  of  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  two  questions  that  have  been  considered^  the  original  unity  of  the 
old  Latin  version,  a  point  equally  affecting  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New ;  and  the  African  retention  of  the  original  readings.  If 
many  versions  had  been  in  use,  difference  as  to  a  word  coidd  have 
surprised  no  Christian  audience ;  if  licence  of  revision  and  correction 
had  been  introduced  into  Africa  as  it  had  been  in  Italy,  all  ears 
would  have  been  accustomed  to  many  changes.  This  alone  might 
direct  us  to  the  region  in  which  revision  was  carried  on,  and  might 
confirm  us  in  ranking  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  which  contain  an 
unaltered  text  (wherever  written)  as  part  of  the  African  family.* 

After  the  revision  of  Jerome  has  been  described,  a  better  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  critical  value  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various 
forms. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  LATIN  BY  JEBOME  —  THE  VULGATE. 

The  practice  of  revising  the  Latin  version  was  thus  in  full  vigour 
in  Italy  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  This  probably 
led  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  desire  that  something  more  sys- 
tematic should  be  executed,  something  that  should  be  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  confusion,  and  not  that  wnich  might  increase  it,  as  the 
Italic  revision  appears  to  have  done  in  some  measure.  Also,  as  the 
Italic  revision  had  introduced  so  different  a  kind  of  text  from  that 
which  had  been  in  use  previously,  it  may  have  been  thought  de- 
sirable to  revise  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.  e.  by  following  copies  of 
a  similar  kind  to  those  which  had  been  the  original  basis  of  the 
Latin  text  now  so  much  confused :  at  all  events,  this  was  the  direc- 
tion that  things  took.  It  is  very  likely  that  Damasus  may  have 
wished  that  Rome  should  take  a  more  inaependent  position  as  to  its 
literary  theology  than  had  been  previously  the  case,  that  it  should 
not  be  any  longer  depending  in  such  respects  on  Milan  or  Carthage. 
In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Church  were  utterly  changed 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  it  was 
no  longer  a  Greek  Church  in  the  capital  of  the  West,  but  it  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  Latin-speaking  Christian  community. 

It  appears  that  the  revisions  of  the  old  Latin  version  had  extended 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New,  and  just  as  widely  then 
did  Damasus  desire  to  apply  his  remedy  against  confusion  of  text  by 
a  more  systematic  work. 

Jerome,  the  presbyter  from  Dalmatia,  was  then  at  Rome,  having 
returned  for  a  while  from  his  life  of  study  and  reclusion  in  the  East 
to  the  city  of  his  early  training.  Damasus  applied  to  him  as  being 
one  who  possessed  the  competent  learning,  abilities,  and  application : 

'  In  speaking  of  Augnstino's  use  of  the  word  ItalcL^  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  correctiotu 
irhich  some  sought  to  introduce,  —  usitatat  or  ilia :  for  all  change  is  needless. 
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thk  was  about  the  year  a.  d.  382 ;  and  in  two  years  he  presented 
the  bishop  with  the  first  part  of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  under- 
taken as  to  the  New  Testament^  the  four  Gospels. 

In  the  epistle  with  which  this  revised  edition  (in  the  ancient  sense 
of  the  word)  was  accompanied^  we  learn  some  particulars  as  to  the 
tondition  of  the  Latin  text  at  Kome^  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gospels  had  been  revised.  He  spes^  of  the  compulsion  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  to  undertake  the  work^  and  how  he  felt  that  it  was 
like  taking  the  place  of  a  jud^e  to  define^  with  regard  to  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  dispersed  through  the  worlds  what  was  accordant 
with  the  "  Greek  verity  "  and  what  was  not ;  a  pious  toil  indeed, 
but  an  enterprise  of  peril,  to  judge  others,  and  vet  to  expose  himself 
to  be  judged  by  all;  to  change  the  language  of  one  now  grown  old, 
and  to  brmg  back  the  world  m  its  hoary  hairs  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  children.  For  who,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who  should 
take  the  book  into  his  hand,  and  find  what  he  read  differ  from  that 
to  the  taste  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  would  not  immediately 
cry  out  against  Jerome,  calling  him  a  falsifier  and  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
because  of  his  daring  to  add,  change,  and  correct  any  tlung  in  ancient 
books?  Two  things  consoled  him  under  this  anticipation,  —  that  be 
was  commanded  to  undertake  it  by  Damasus,  whom  he  terms  *^  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,"  and  also  that  the  copies  of  those  who  might  blame 
him  did  not  themselves  agree  in  what  they  read.  ^^  For  if  reliance 
be  placed  on  Latin  copies,  let  them  answer,  on  which  ?  for  there  are 
just  as  many  exemplare  as  codices,  and  if  the  truth  be  sought  on  the 
ground  of  numbers,  why  should  we  not  turn  to  the  Greek  original, 
and  correct  what  was  rendered  amiss  by  vicious  interpreters,  what 
was  more  perversely  amended  by  unskilled  presumers,  or  what  was 
added  or  changed  by  drowsy  copyists?''  Then,  after  saying  that  he 
does  not  now  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,  and  that  he  rejects 
cert^n  MSS.,  defended  though  they  were  by  the  perverse  contention 
of  a  few  persons, — *' when  the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the 
tongues  of  many  nations  showed  the  additions  wluch  had  been  made 
to  be  false."  ^^  This  present  preface  promises  simply  the  four  Gospels, 
the  order  of  which  is  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  ft.  e.  the  Greek 
order,  in  opposition  to  the  Latins,  who  placed  them,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark,]  amended  by  a  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  but  ancient 
ones.  And  lest  they  should  differ  much  from  the  accustomed  Latin 
reading,  we  have  so  guided  the  pen  that  those  things  only  being 
corrected  which  seemed  to  affect  the  sense,  we  have  sidfered  the  rest 
to  remain  as  they  were." 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  Jerome  showed  not  only  great 
discernment  in  lus  apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  Latin  text, 
but  also  in  the  mode  of  applying  a  remedy.  While  others  were 
revising  the  Latin  by  just  such  copies  as  they  were  then  receiving 
(in  that  age  of  multiplying  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures)  from  Greece, 
Alexandria,  or  Antiocb,  Jerome  had  recourse  to  comces  of  known 
antiquity,  such  no  doubt  as  had  long  been  in  circulation  in  the  West; 
and  thus  his  revision  of  the  Gospels  did  not  depend  on  the  conflicting 
readings  of  the  fourth  century,  but  on  something  much  earlier,  on 
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MSS.  which  tit  kind^  at  least,  resembled  those  used  long  before,  when 
the  version  was  first  made. 

In  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Jerome  to  the  Eosebian  canons,  he  ^ves 
some  further  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels  had  been 
corrupted.  *^  In  our  copies  everything  is  mixed ;  in  Mark  are  found 
many  things  belonging  to  Luke  and  Matthew;  again,  in  Matthew 
matiy  things  belonging  to  John  and  Mark;  and  so  on  in  the  rest  are 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  others.'*  This  would  (ho 
thought)  mr  the  future  be  remedied  by  the  Eusebian  canons, 
showing  as  they  do  what  is  peculiar  to  each  Gospel,  and  what  is  found 
in  any  three  or  two  of  them,  and,  in  such  case,  in  which  three,  or 
which  two. 

The  Gospels,  then,  being  thus  completed  in  384,  the  next  work 
on  which  Jerome  was  engaged  is  said  to  have  been  the  rough  revision 
of  the  Latin  Psalter  with  the  Greek  which  is  still  extant  as  the 
Psalterium  Romanum ;  and  thus  other  occupations  filled  a  good  part 
of  his  time  during  the  few  years  that  passed  before  he  withdrew  to 
his  cave  at  Bethlehem.  But  in  this  time  he  seems  to  have  completed 
his  revision  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  revision  less 
complete  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  which  many 
parts  seem  to  have  received  hardly  any  alterations  from  his  hand. 
This  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  rest  of  the  books  having 
been  less  altered  by  copyists  and  revisers  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Grospels.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  books  so  much 
less  familiarly  read  as  were  the  Epistles,  the  innovations  introduced 
by  accident  or  design  would  be  so  much  the  less.  Also,  in  the 
Epistles  the  Greek  copies  were  as  yet  much  more  in  their  original 
condition,  so  that  any  of  the  Italic  revisers  would  have  far  less 
motive  for  introducing  change. 

The  commentaries  of  Jerome  show  how  he  restrained  his  hand 
from  correcting  all  that  he  thought  might  be  amended ;  for  there  he 
mentions  readings  which  he  prefers,  though  in  his  revised  Latin 
version  they  had  not  found  a  place.  In  his  commentaries  he  refers 
at  times  to  the  Codices  of  Origen  and  others,  such  as  Pierius  and 
Pamphilus:  these  MSS.  may  have  supplied  him  with  information 
which  he  did  not  possess  when  in  earlier  years  he  had  carried  on  his 
revision  at  Home;  or  it  may  be  that  even  then  be  would  have 
restrained  his  pen  from  correcting  too  much. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  form  in  which  the  old  Latin  was  cir- 
culated at  Rome  m  the  time  of  Damasus,  and  in  which  it  was  there 
publicly  read  in  the  church  services,  differed  in  some  degree  from 
the  copies  used  whether  in  Africa  or  in  Upper  Italy :  this  may  be 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  differences  in  phraseology,  otherwise  unex- 
plained, between  the  old  Latin  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  and  the 
version  or  revision  of  Jerome. 

One  feature  in  the  work  executed  by  Jerome  must  not  be  passed 
by  in  silence.  He  undertook  merely  a  revision  of  the  renderings,  to 
make  them  conformable  to  the  Greek  copies ;  but  he  went  farther ; 
and  though  ^especially  in  the  parts  least  revised)  much  remains  of  the 
African  Latm  and  phraseology,  he  certainly  made  the  translation  far 
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more   accordant  with   the   propriety  of   Latin    speech    than  had 

J)reyiously  been  the  case.  Jerome  and  Augustine^  at  the  end  of  the 
burth  century^  showed  more  skill  in  the  expression  of  Latin  than  had 
the  translator  of  the  second :  and  yet  in  that  earlier  age^  a  sufficient 
degree  of  educational  training  might  have  been  found  amongst  the 
Christians  to  have  produced  a  work  which  would  have  stood  far 
higher  as  to  its  Latinity  than  either  the  old  version  or  the  revision  of 
Jerome.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  such  a  writer  as 
Minucius  Felix. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  authority  of  Damasus  gave  a 
certain  sanction  at  once  to  the  work  of  Jerome  at  Rome.  Even  there, 
however,  the  old  version  also  kept  its  ground  for  a  time ;  and  this 
was  the  case  all  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-one  years 
(384 — 405)  after  Jerome  had  completed  this  work,  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  yrow  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
as  his  whole  labour  of  translation  was  looked  on  as  one  work,  and  as 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  innovation  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament^  this  caused  a  great  slowness  in 
receiving  and  using  the  revision  of  the  New. 

The  retention  of  the  old  version  at  Home  in  the  following  century 
is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  celebrated  bishop.  Pope  Leo  I., 
who,  in  an  Epistle  to  Pulcheria,  even  quotes  from  it  the  addition 
which  it  contains  after  Matt.  xx.  28.  In  consequence  of  the 
co-ordinate  use  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  versions,  there  is  a  class 
of  Latin  MSS.  in  which  a  text  is  formed  from  an  admixture  of  both ; 
these  may  be  regarded  as  Jerome's  work,  in  their  general  com- 
plexion, but  interpolated  from  other  copies,  rather  than  vice  versa. 
Of  all  the  forms  in  which  ancient  Latin  texts  have  come  down  to  us, 
these  possess  by  far  the  least  critical  value. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century^  Cassiodorus  compared  in 
part  the  older  text  with  that  of  Jerome,  connecting  apparently  the 
readings  of  the  two  together.'  This  may  have  conduced  in  a  great 
measure  to  intermix  the  two  in  the  manner  just  mentioned ;  for  the 
propensity  of  copyists  to  introduce  readings  into  the  text  from  the 
margin,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  various  readings  and  their  formation. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  it  seems  probable  that  the  revision 
of  Jerome  had  established  itself  in  the  West :  we  know  that  Pope 
Gregory  I.  employed  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
general  reception  of  the  two  seems  to  have  gone  together.  From 
that  age  this  version  became  by  adoption  the  Latin  VulgatCy  occupying 
the  place  and  even  receiving  the  name  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Versio  Vettis.  In  all  the  Western  Church,  thus,  the  work  of 
Jerome  was  received,  and  for  the  next  nine  hundred  years  it  was 
from  his  labour  that  the  nations  which  had  belonged  to  the  Latin 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  which  owned  the  supremacy  of  the 
Komish  see,  received  all  that  they  knew  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  declared  authoritative  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the 

>  See  Eichhorn's  Einlcitang  in  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  §  52.  p.  381.,  and  the  passage  there  cited 
in  the  note  from  Cassiodorus. 
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Popes  at  the  close  of  the  same  a^e,  that  all  the  Roman  Catholio 
nations  still  refer  as  the  form  in  which  they  own  Holy  Scripture. 

Were  it  not  for  the  wide  circulation  of  the  modem  Clementine 
Vulgate,  and  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  it,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  existing  materials  have  been  but  little  used  for  its  correction, 
there  might  be  no  occasion,  in  a  purely  critical  work  like  the  present, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  to  show  its  relation  to 
the  Vulgate  published  under  Papal  sanction.  But  this  would  be  in 
this  case  a  serious  omission,  especially  in  the  department  of  criticism, 
because  of  this  version  having  been  long  known  only  in  the  form 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
suffice,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done,  to  refer  to  the  existing  mo- 
numents which  preserve  to  us  this  ancient  version,  almost  uninjured, 
as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  Jerome  himself. 

Just  as  Jerome  had  to  complain  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
ignorant  copyists  and  correctors  with  regard  to  the  old  version,  so 
might  those  who  came  after  him  lament  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
own  revision ;  especially  after  it  became  the  text  generally  adopted 
in  the  Western  Church,  when  the  old  translation  woidd  have  become 
entirely  obsolete,  were  it  not  for  portions  that  had  been  imbedded  in 
Church  services  and  liturgical  forms. 

In  the  eighth  century  much  confusion  had  already  been  introduced 
into  the  Latin  text  in  common  use ;  and  an  endeavour  was  made  by 
Alcuin  of  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  tiiat  age,  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Alcuin's  efforts  were  aided  not  a  little  by  Charlemagne,  who  enacted 
tiiat  ^^  libri  canonici  veraces  "  shoidd  be  found  in  the  churches.  This 
edict  would  have  its  effect  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  West 
under  the  sway  of  the  powerful  Prankish  monarch.  Perhaps 
Alcuin's  own  personal  influence  would  procure  acceptance  for  ms 
labour  in  his  own  native  country. 

It  might  seem  from  tiie  manner  in  which  Charlemagne  speaks  of 
the  work  of  revision,  that  he  had  himself  assisted  in  it :  it  at  least 
shows  the  earnestness  of  the  monarch  that  it  should  be  accomplished. 
Some  have  imagined  tiiat  a  new  revision  with  the  original  was 
intended ;  but  of  such  an  undertaking  there  is  no  trace :  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  what  was  proposed  and  executed  was  the  re- 
vision of  certain  copies,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  normal  text ;  and 
that  all  that  was  intended,  was  to  restore  the  text  in  such  books  to 
the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Jerome. 

There  are  various  MSS.  extant  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  Bibles 
of  Charlemagne  or  Alcuin ;  and  in  all  probability  several  of  tiiem  are 
really  coeval  monuments  of  this  revision ;  and  some  may  be  even 
those  which  were  prepared  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  monarch 
and  the  scholar.  One  of  these,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  com- 
monly known  as  **  Charlemagne's  Bible,"  and  it  is  a  good  MS.  of  the 
eighth  century.^     Verses  added  by  the  transcriber  testify  that  it 

■  This  18  the  same  copy  that  was  examined  and  described  by  Hog  (Einleitug,  §  123.)- 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  **  Herr  von  Speyer  Fassavant  **  of  Basle.  An  acconnt  of 
the  MS^  and  how  it  was  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  from  Von  Speyer,  has  been 
j)ubliBhe4  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 

B  4 
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contsdns  Alcuin's  recension^  and  an  examination  of  the  text  shows 
how  very  often  it  adheres  to  the  original  rendering  or  reading  of 
Jerome  in  opposition  to  the  modem  Vulgate. 

There  is  another  MS.  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
here  amongst  those  which  claim  to  rank  as  originals  of  the  text  of 
Alcuin.  This  is  one  of  the  Codices  Yallicellenses  at  Bome^  of 
which  Blanchini  gave  a  description  and  a  facsimile  specimen.^ 

Had  it  been  possible  for  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  to  have  devised 
any  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  work  thus  undertaken^  the 
Bible  of  the  West  might  have  continued  in  the  same  condition :  but 
as  copyists  could  never  be  brought  to  use  some  MS.  of  known  accuracy 
and  antiquity,  as  the  exemplar  from  which  they  copied,  the  text,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  was  Always  subject  to  the 
same  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations.  These  were  only  checked  occa- 
sionally by  the  influence  of  some  prelate  or  learned  man,  or  by  some 
academic  body.  Thus  in  the  eleventh  century  Lanfinmc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  emended  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  abo  Stephen 
Harding,  the  Cistercian  abbot,  thus  occupied  himseK 

In  the  two  following  centuries  Carrectoria  were  prepared  and  put 
forth  by  various  bodies,  such  as  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Hugo  de  St.  Cher  on  behalf  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
also  the  Franciscans,  and  Carthusians.  Such  a  Correctorium  could 
only  be  applied  to  places  in  which  errors  had  been  already  observ^ed ; 
and  its  only  real  use  at  the  time  was  to  warn  cop3rists  to  avoid  such 
mistakes.  To  us  they  supply  not  a  little  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  text  historically ;  and  if  a  Correctorium  tells  us  not  to  read  so, 
but  so,  it  shows  that  the  question  had  been  ndsed.  These  Cor- 
rectoria  afibrd,  at  times,  good  evidence  against  the  modem  Vulgate, 
showing  that  it  exhibits  a  Latin  text  which  has  sufiered  even  since 
the  thirteenth  century. 

When,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  printing 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence  and  its  powers  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Latin  Bible,  of  course  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  question 
to  suppose  that  any  critical  care  or  skill  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  text  thus  multiplied.  For  about  the  first  seventy  years,  nothing 
further  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  but  to  multiply  copies  for 
sale  —  unless  indeed  the  Latin  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
be  a  partial  exception.  The  labour  of  Erasmus  was  not  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Vulgate,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  version 
which  should  (he  hoped)  take  its  place.  Indeed,  that  scholar  was  so 
impressed  with  the  corruption  of  the  Vulgate,  and  with  its  contrariety 

*  Hug,  after  mentioning  Ae  verses  found  in  an  Alcninian  Codex  at  Amsterdam,  says, 
"  Andere,  wie  der  Codex  Vallicellens.  bei  Blanchini ;  jenor  der  Vater  des  Oratoriums  zu 
Kom ;  ciner,  dessen  Baronius  zmn  Jahre  778  erwahnt,  desscn  Aufenthalt  in  der  Chiesa  Nuova 
ist**  (then  citing  certain  Latin  verses).  To  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  that  inconvenient 
mistake,  the  multiplication  in  reference  of  the  Mmc  MS^  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  olf 
these  seemingly  three  copies  are  one  and  the  same.  The  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  at 
Rome,  is  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  (founded  by  him);  it  is  commonly  called  **  Chieaa 
Nuova,**  and  there  is  the  **  Bibliotheca  ValliceUensis.**  To  make  this  MS.  into  three,  is  just 
like  the  manner  in  which  a  name  is  sometimes  twisted  into  three  synonymes,  to  pnxzle  or 
ftinose  children. 
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to  classical  Latin^  that  he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  actual 
version  of  Jerome. 

Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  critically  to  re« 
store  the  Vulgate  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome. 
His  first  edition  appeared  in  1528  ;  the  most  important  of  his  editions 
was  that  of  1539-40.  But  as  in  that  age  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  had  revived^  others  busied  themselves  with 
revising  the  Vulgate  with  the  original  languages;  and  thus  were 
produced  either  Latin  texts  entirely  new^  or  else  revisions  which 
differed  much  from  the  text  then  in  common  use,  as  well  as  from  the 
version  as  left  by  Jerome. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  as  to  a  text  of  the  Latin  Scrip- 
tures when  Pope  Paul  III.  convened  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545. 
The  necessitv  of  defining  something  respecting  Holy  Scripture  was 
soon  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  assembled  bishops  and  theo- 
logians ;  and  thus  in  their  fourth  session  (April  8.  1546),  after  they 
had  declared  what  books  they  sanctioned  as  canonical  (including  the 
Apocrypha^more  it  seems  from  mistake  than  intelligent  design),  they 
proceeded  to  declare  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be  authentic^  to  the 
rejection  of  all  other  versions.  ^^Insuper  eadem  saerosancta  synodus 
considerans,  non  parum  ulilitatis  accedere  posse  ecclesise  Dei,  si  ex 
omnibus  Latinis  editionibus  quae  circumferuntur  sacrorum  librorum, 
qussnam  pro  authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat ;  statuit,  et  declarat, 
ut  base  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio,  qu»  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in 
ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus, 
prsedicationibus,  et  expositaonibus  pro  authentica  habeatur;  et  ut 
nemo  illam  rejicere,  quovis  pr»textu,  audeat  vel  pradsumat." 

The  Tridentine  decrees  go  on  to  forbid  certain  liberties  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture;  and  then  they  direct  that  printers  «nd 
publishers  shall  not  put  forth  books  of  Scripture  with  annotations 
without  having  proper  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  here  it  is  provided 
in  passing,  *^  ut  posthac  sacra  scriptura^  potissimum  vero  nsBC  ipsa 
vetus  et  vulgata  editio  qtiam  emendatissime  imprimatur;  " —  a  decree 
which  it  was  far  easier  for  a  few  prelates  assembled  at  Trent  to 
promulgate,  than  for  the  powers  ecdesiastical  or  secular  to  execute. 
Perhaps  the  cotmcil  intended  to  undertake  such  a  work,  or  to 
delegate  it  to  a  body  of  commissioners. 

It  was  long  before  the  Komish  authorities  published  an  authorised 
edition  of  Ine  Vulgate;  and  thus  in  the  difierence  of  copies,  it 
was  most  doubtfrd  what  had  been  sanctioned  as  authentic,  and  what 
edition  could  be  considered  to  be  published  ^^  quam  emendatissime." 
Hentenius  and  the  rest  of  the  theologians  of  Louvain  prepared  a 
revision  of  the  current  Vulgate^  which  appeared  in  1547 ;  for  this 
thev  made  particular  use  of  the  principal  edition  of  Kobert  Stephens. 
This  text  was  reprinted,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  many  of  the 
more  learned  Roman  Catholics  as  though  it  sufficed  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  A  little  subsequent,  however, 
Franciscus  Lucas  Brugensis,  and  the  Louvain  theologians,  again 
revised  the  Latin  text  for  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  in  which,  in  1573,» 
the  result  of  their  labours  appeared. 
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But  editions  so  prepared,  however  high  their  literary  pretensions 
might  be,  and  however  great  the  critical  abilities,  learning,  and 
industry  of  those  who  undertook  them,  could  hardly  be  fitted  fidly 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  Komish  authorities.  And  thus,  after  much 
preparation,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  1589,  an  edition 
appeared  printed  in  the  Vatican  and  furnished  with  all  the  credentials 
of  Papal  sanction.  It  is  stated  that  Pius  IV.  (1559 — 1566)  and 
Pius  V.  (1566 — 1572")  had  appointed  persons  to  carry  out  this 
work ;  but  Sixtus  V.,  in  his  short  pontificate  (1586 — 1590),  in  this 
as  T^ell  as  in  other  matters,  executed  far  more  than  popes  in  general 
would  have  done  in  a  century.  In  a  bull  dated  March  1.  1589, 
this  edition  is  absolutely  sanctioned  ^  and  the  Pope  even  sets  forth 
that  he  had  himself  corrected  the  proof  sheets ;  **  eaque  res  quo 
magis  incorrupte  perficeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correximus,  si 
qua  prelo  vitia  obrepserunt."  The  title-page  is  dated  1590,  and  in 
it  this  edition  claims  to  be  that  which  met  the  requirement  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  decree  of  Sixtus  laid  down  that  all  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible 
henceforth  printed  should  implicitly  follow  nis  exemplar,  and  that 
all  copies  in  use  'should  be  altered  at  once  into  precise  conformity 
with  its  readings ;  and  that  even  any  Latin  MSS.  which  should  be 
preserved  without  being  altered  shoidd  henceforth  have  no  authority 
whatever.     *^  Ceterum,  si  manuscripta,  vel  impressa  Biblia  hujus 

etiam   Vulgates   editionis,   ob   characterum    venustatem 

asservantur,  et  juxta  nostrum  hoc  exemplar  emendata  non  fuerint, 
ea  in  lis,  quse  huic  nostras  editioni  non  consenserint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nuUamque  auctoritatem  habitura  esse  decemimus  et 
declaramus."  And  yet  this  edition  did  not  come  before  the  world  in 
a  fdhn  such  as  would  give  a  high  idea  of  its  correctness.  The  text 
was  in  places  altered  with  a  pen;  and  in  others  a  small  piece  of  paper 
was  pasted  on  the  pages  containing  a  correction  of  an  erratum,  or  a 
wholly  different  reamng.  And  fMlher,  the  copies  that  found  their 
way  into  circulation  were  not  uniform  in  these  respects ;  so  that  it 
did  not  require  a  person  very  deeply  versed  in  canon  law  to  see 
that  this  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  vitiated,  like  some  of  his  other  too 
hasty  proceedings,  by  its  **  multiplex  nullitas."  It  should  be 
remarked  that  not  a  few  things  are  well  stated  in  the  preface  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  and  that  he  says  of  the  variety  of  Latin  readings,  so  far  as 

^  "Ad  laudem  igitar,  et  gloriam  omnipotentis  Dei,  cathoUciB  fidei  consenrationem  et 
incrementum,  ac  sacrosanctie  universalis  ecclesise  utilitatem,  hac  nostra  perpetua  valitnra 
constitutione,  de  eommdem  yenerabilium  fratnun  nostrorum  S.  R.  E.  cardinalium  super 
Typographia  Yaticana  deputatorum  consilio  et  assensn,  quorum  opera  et  industria  in  hac 
ipsa  Vulgatse  editionis  emendatione,  in  rebus  pnesertim  gravioribns  usi  sumns,  et  ex 
certa  nostra  scientia,  deque  apostolicsB  potestatis  plenitudine  statuimus  ac  declaramus, 
earn  Yulgatam  sacrse,  tarn  veteris  qaam  Novi  Testamenti  paginss  Latinam  editionem, 
quffi  pro  antbentica  a  Concilio  Tridentino  recepta  est,  sine  ulla  dabitatione  aut  contro- 
versia  censendam  esse  banc  ipsam,  quam  nunc  prout  optime  fieri  potuit  emendatam,  et  in 
Yaticana  Tjpographia  impressum  in  universa  Christiana  republica  atque  in  omnibus 
Christiani  orbis  ecclesiis  legendam  eyulgamus :  decementes  earn  prius  quidem  universali 
lanctse  ecclesisB  ac  sanctorum  patrum  consensione,  delude  rero  generalis  Concilii  Tridentini 
decreto,  nunc  demum  etiam  apostolica  nobis  a  Domino  tradita  auctoritate  coraprobatam, 
pro  vera  Icgitima  authentica  et  indubitata,  in  omnibus  publicis  privatisque  disputationibus, 
lectionibus,  prsdicationibns,  et  explanationibus  rccipicndam  et  tenendum  cssa" 
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he  had  noticed  them^  ^*  quamyis  in  hac  tanta  lectionum  yarietate  nihil 
hucusque  repertum  sit,  quod  fidei  et  morum  causis  tenebras  ofiimdere 
potuerit ;  verendum  tamen  fiiit,**  &c. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  Pope  Sixtus  and  his  coadjutors  was 
their  entire  want  of  critical  apprehension  as  to  what  thej  had  to  do. 
This  edition  is  a  splendid  proof  that  there  is  no  royal  or  papal  road  to 
criticism^  and  that  when  critical  facts  are  in  question  authority 
possesses  no  power  in  leading  to  a  decision;  and  even  if  the 
determination  be  very  strong  to  complete  such  a  work  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  unaccomplished,  still  the  corrections  show  that  unless  there 
are  definite  critical  principles  laid  down  at  first,  and  materials  properly 
arranged,  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  is  satisfactory  even  to 
those  who  themselves  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  near  Pope  Sixtus  was  to  a  real  recurrence  to 
the  ancient  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  Jerome  left  it :  he  had  before  him 
the  Codex  Amiatinus,  one  of  the  noblest  MSS.  of  that  version,  and 
if  he  had  adopted  its  text,  or  used  it  as  the  basis  of  that  which  he 
adopted,  it  would  have  furthered  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  version 
to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.^ 

Sixtus  V.  died  in  August  in  the  same  year,  1590;  and  two  years 
after  there  was  another  Latin  edition  published  at  Rome  with  the 
papal  sanction  of  Clement  VIIL,  which  differed  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  Sixtus.  Li  fact  the  edition  of  1590  had  satisfied  no 
one;  and  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  Komish  authorities  to  with- 
draw it  from  use  at  all  risks,  and  to  substitute  something  more  to  the 
purpose.  It  appears  as  if  but  few  copies  of  Sixtus's  Bible  had  been 
circulated;  and  this  rendered  its  suppression  all  the  more  practicable. 

Urban  VII.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  died  after  a 
popedom  of  twelve  days,  and  his  successor,  Gregory  XIV.,  who  held 
that  rank  for  some  months,  is  said  to  have  set  on  foot  the  new  re- 
vision. Clement  VIII.  was  shortly  after  his  successor,  —  the  very 
brief  pontificate  of  Innocent  IX.  alone  intervening.  The  Preface 
to  Pope  Clement's  edition  of  1592  states,  indeed,  that  Sixtus,  finding 
how  incorrectly  the  edition  had  been  printed,  decreed  that  it  should 
be  called  in,  and  another  prepared ;  but  that  this  had  been  prevented 
by  his  death.  We  need  not,  however,  believe  this  preface ;  for  it  is 
stated  positively  by  Roman  Catholic  writers*  that  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
the  author  of  this  document,  devised  this  scheme  for  saving  the 
honour  of  the  papal  see,  even  though  the  edition  were  suppressed, 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  prmter,  and  by  stating  that  Sixtus 
himself  had  intended  to  do  what  was  thus  at  length  executed  under 
Clement.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Clementine  edition  was  no 
mere  correction  of  typographical  errors  of  the  Sixtine ;  for  they 

'  A  mcmorandom  appended  to  this  MS.  informs  us  of  the  fact  "La  presente  Bibia 
a  di  12  di  Lnglio  1587,  fu  portata  all'  Illustrissimo  Cardinale  Antonio  Carafa  per  T  opera 
dell*  emendazione  della  Bibia  Latina  Vulgata,  per  ordine  di  S.  Santita  Sixto  V.  in  Boma» 
•  fa  restitiiita  alii  19  di  Geonaro  1690,  alii  Reverendi  P.  D.  Marcello  Vanni  e  Don 
Stefano  Fizzetti,  Monaci  di  Monastero  di  S.  Salvatore  in  Montamiata.  lo  Arturo  de 
d'HcL** 

>  See  Hog's  Einleitung,  §  128. 
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differ  as  to  their  readings  in  several  hundred  places :  and  thus  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Siztus  Y.  on  the  title-page  was  only  mis- 
leading to  the  readers. 

Bellarmine's  preface  is  cautiously  worded :  he  makes  good  allow- 
ance for  the  faidts  that  might  be  found  with  the  recension,  by  stating 
that  they  had  not  corrected  all  that  they  might  have  done,  out  that 
they  had  advisedly  left  several  things  unch^iged  which  might  have 
been  altered. 

Clement  VIII.  gave  his  sanction  to  this  edition  as  being  the 
authorised  Vulgate ;  and  as  such,  with  a  few  slight  alterations  made 
in  his  own  time  and  by  his  authority,  it  has  kept  its  place  throughout 
the  Romish  Church.  The  name,  indeed,  of  Sixtus  Y.  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  Clement  YIIL  on  the  title-pages  of  the  common  Latin 
Bibles ;  but  the  former  name  has  less  signification  than  has  that  of  a 
deceased  or  withdrawn  partner,  which  still  may  take  the  lead  in  the 
designation  of  a  mercantile  firm ;  for  here  Clement  and  Sixtus  stand 
in  durect  opposition  as  to  the  editions  which  they  sanctioned. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  these  papal  recensions  were  in 
some  measure  biassed  by  doctrinal  considerations ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  this ;  the  points  in  which  the  Yulgate  is  doctrinally 
wrong  were  just  the  same  prior  to  all  such  revision.  Bentley  says, 
*^  Pope  Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  assembly  of 
learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  tiien 
enacted  their  new  edition  authentic ;  but  I  find,  though  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  thing  done  dolo  maloy  they  were  quite  unequal  to 
the  affair.  They  were  mere  theologi,  had  no  experience  in  MSS., 
nor  made  use  of  good  Greek  copies,  and  followed  books  of  five 
hundred  years  before  those  at  double  that  age.  Nay,  I  believe  they 
took  these  new  ones  for  the  older  of  the  two;  for  it  is  not  every  body 
knows  the  age  of  a  manuscript."  ^ 

The  relation  in  which  the  Latin  Yulgate,  as  sanctioned  and 
exclusively  used  by  the  Bomish  Church,  stands  to  the  version  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  Jerome,  is  much  the  same  as  was  that  of  the  un- 
corrected copies  prior  to  the  editions  of  Stephens  and  Hentenius ; 
though  of  course  every  revision  led  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
blemishes  caused  by  transcription.  The  modern  Yulgate  is  sidh- 
stantially  the  version  of  Jerome,  though  the  variations  from  it  are 
frequent,  and  the  changes  are  always  for  the  worse.  The  most 
remarkable  addition  is  the  passage  concerniDg  the  heavenly  witnesses, 
which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  a  scholion  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text. 

Although  the  papal  sanction  has  secured  for  the  Clementine  text 
as  general  a  use  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  that  which  our  common 
English  Bible  has  wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken,  yet  Roman 
CaUiolics  have  done  their  part  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  making 
this  Latin  version  more  correct ;  —  small  use,  however,  has  been  made 
of  the  means  thus  indicated.^ 

•  Beiitley*8  •*  Correspondence,"  p.  606. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  decree  of  Pope  Clement  has  prevented  anything  like  a  formal 
revision  of  the  Latin  text  being  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Bomish  Church ;  amongst 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  but  little  employed 
as  a  source  of  criticism;  the  text  itself  was  studiously  disparaged  by 
Erasmus ;  and  many  of  the  reformers  thought  that  every  thing  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  Erasmian  or  Stephanie  Greek  text  was  so  far 
corrupt :  thus  they  depreciated  the  Latin  version  in  connection  with 
their  own  position  in  controversy.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
authorised  Clementine  text  this  feeling  continued  as  strong ;  and  it 
was  long  before  the  true  value  of  the  version  of  Jerome  was  admitted. 
The  condition  in  which  it  was^  and  the  absence  of  all  effective  revision^ 
in  part  occasioned  this. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  something  was  done  by  Martianay 
and  Poujet,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome's  works  (1693),  to 
exhibit  his  version  as  found  in  MSS.  which  they  considered  ^o(Mf; 
the  same  thing  was  also  done  in  the  Verona  edition  of  VaUarsi  (1734). 
The  documents  used  by  these  editors,  however  good  in  comparison 
with  those  employed  by  the  papal  censors,  rank  far  below  those 
which  are  now  aviulable. 

Mill  introduced  a  more  correct  judgment:  he  employed  the 
Vulgate  in  connection  with  good  Greek  copies  as  a  witness  whose 
testimony  was  worth  much.  But  it  was  Bextley  who  really  placed 
this  version  m  its  true  light  as  a  critical  witness ;  and  this  he  did, 
not  simply  using  the  common  printed  copies,  but  by  employing  proper 
means  ior  the  critical  revision  of  the  version  itself  His  preparations 
were  extensive ;  and  this  part  of  his  undertaking  presents  far  more 
that  is  available  for  use  than  any  other  portion  of  the  critical  stores 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Bengel  highly  esteemed  the  Vulgate  also; 
and  though  for  a  time  the  dictum  of  W  etstein  not  only  damaged  the 
re{)utation  of  this  version,  but  also  of  all  other  authorities  at  all  re- 
sembling it  in  character,  its  claims  have  continued  to  be  vindicated, 
and  its  use  has  been  established ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  fully  the 
case,  the  more  it  is  known  as  it  originally  existed. 

Although  there  has  not  been  any  critical  edition,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  this  version,  we  can  use  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  to  give 
a  text  remarkably  pure,  and  one,  too,  which  approaches  in  age  to  the 
time  of  Jerome,  and  which  can  be  shown  to  be  almost  identical  with 
that  which  he  himself  prepared. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  Latin  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate :  — 

Codex  Amiatinus,  —  This  MS.  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Amiatino  in  Tuscany ;  it  is  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
at  Florence.  It  was  written  about  the  year  A.  d.  541  by  the  Abbot 
Servandus.  It  contains  in  one  very  large  volume  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  written  in  good  bold  hand:  it  has  hardly  any  defect:  this 
preservation  arises  in  part  from  its  having  been  long  regarded  as  a 
holy  relic  Its  value  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  century  by  Bandini; 
but  nothing  was  done,  before  the  collation  of  Fleck  appeared,  to 

them,  howercr,  there  are  ample  stores  for  each  a  purpose  remaining  nnnsed.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  what  the  force  of  the  enactment  of  Clement  is  amongst  Roman 
Catholics  on  this  subject ;  nor  yet  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  should  be 
printed,  **  ita  tamcn,  at  lectiones  vari»  ad  marginem  ipsius  textus  minimc  annotentur." 
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render  it  available  for  critical  use.  Fleck^  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
travels^  collated  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament:  he  afterwards 
obtained  aid  from  some  of  his  friends  in  getting  tiie  rest  examined. 
The  result  was  given  in  an  edition  which  he  published  in  1840. 
Although  this  collation  was  singularly  defective  and  inaccurate^  it 
showed  tiiat  Bandini  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  high  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  the  MS.  In  1843  Tischendorf  collated  or 
copied  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  1846,  Tregelles, 
unaware  that  this  had  been  done,  went  through  all  of  that  portion  of 
the  MS.,  noting  the  variations,  divisions  of  tlie  lines,  &c.  AU  this 
he  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  when  the  latter  announced  his  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  codex,  together  with  the  facsimile  that  he 
had  made,  which  was  engraved  for  that  edition  which  appeared  in 
1850.  The  places  in  which  Tregelles  differed  from  Tischendorf  have 
been  recompared  with  the  MS.  itself  through  the  kindness  of  Signer 
del  Furia.^  Thus  revised  this  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  Latin 
accompanying  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Tregelles  now  in  the 
press. 

This  MS.  may  be  considered  the  best  that  is  known  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  one  of  tiie  oldest :  it  carries  us  back  to  a  date 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  only  after  the  death  of  the  translator. 
Good  service  would  be  rendered  to  Biblical  studies  by  any  one  who 
would  accurately  edit  the  Old  Testament  from  this  MS.^ 

Codex  Fuldensis. — This  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
Fulda,  appears,  like  that  previously  mentioned,  to  belong  to  tiie  sixth 
century.  The  four  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  Monotessaron : 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  a  continuous  text. 
It  was  described  by  Schannat  in  1723';  and  it  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  Lachmann  and  Buttman  for  their  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  employed  its  readings  as  the  general  basis  on 
which  their  revision  of  the  Latin  version  rested ;  and  though  in  the 
Gospeb  it  is  not  always  certain  what  belongs  to  each  Evangelist,  yet 
the  readings  there  are  good  and  generally  distinguishable,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the 
Codex  Amiatinus.  The  text  given  by  Lachmann  from  this  and  a 
few  other  MSS.  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  critically  revised  Latin 
text  of  any  that  has  been  published  as  yet. 

Codex  Forqfuliensis. — This  is  a  very  good  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
tiie  text  of  which  was  edited  by  Blanchmi  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Evangeliarium  Quadruplex.  This  MS.  is  now  defective  m  St  Mark's 
Gospel ;  that  part  having  been  cut  out  of  the  volume  and  removed 
to  Venice,  where  it  was  honoured  as  tiie  autograph  of  St  Mark 
himself.  Such  a  notion  could  only,  of  course,  spring  up  in  an  age  when 
it  was  not  known  that  this  Evangelist  wrote  in  Greek.  Part  of  the 
supposed  autograph  was  afberwarcb  carried  to  Prague ;  and  this  portion 

1  For  corrections  of  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  Codex  Amiatinns  see  **  Acconnt  of 
Printed  Text,"  p.  170.,  and  in  the  Addenda  to  that  volume  (placed  after  the  '*  Index  of 
Passages,  the  reading  of  which  is  discussed  or  noticed  "). 

*  Tischendoxf  cerudnly  copied  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  bat  this  would 
need  to  be  recompared  with  the  MS. 

'  Vindomin  literarise  Collectio. 
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was  edited  in  1778  by  Dobrowsky.  That  which  remained  at  Venice 
has  never  been  critically  examined^  and  those  who  have  seen  it  state 
that  it  is  almost  decayed. 

Fragmenta  Pertisincu — These  are  some  very  ancient  fragments  of 
St  Luke's  Gospel  preserved  at  Perugia,  which  were  published  by 
BlanchinL 

Codex  Toletanus. — This  is  a  MS.  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Toledo,  described  as  being  in  Gothic  letters :  it  contains  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  it  was  collated  in  1588  by  Christopher 
Palomares  (for  the  papal  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible).  This  collation 
was  published  by  Blanchini  in  his  Yindiciss  Canonicarum  Scrip- 
turarum  (1740). 

Amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
there  are  two  which  deserve  mention  here  as  containing  a  good  text 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

(i.)  Codex  Augiensis.  — The  Greek  portion  of  this  MS.  is  described 
above  (p.  197.):  the  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  is  a  good  copy 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  thoroughly  examined  and  collated  by 
Tregelles  in  1845.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  contained  in  this 
MS.  in  Latin  only:  the  text  is  of  the  same  character  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  book. 

(ii.)  A  MS.  noted  B.  10.  5.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  imperfect, 
commencmg  1  Cor.  vii.  32.,  and  ending  apparently  in  1  Thess.  A 
collation  of  this  MS.  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Fenton  J.  A.  Hort, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  noticed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  MS. ;  and  through  his  kindness  the  readings  were  communicated 
to  Tregelles  to  be  used  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  amongst 
the  Latin  authorities  in  the  Epistles.  Several  of  its  readings  are 
very  peculiar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  MSS.,  which 
would  be  good  and  useful  materials  for  the  critical  restoration  of  the 
Vulgate:  readings  from  some  such  MSS.  are  cited  by  Sabatier;  the 
MS.  list  and  collations  amongst  Bentley's  papers  supply  not  a  little; 
and  amongst  Lectionaries,  one  descrioed  and  cited  by  Mabillon^ 
merits  especial  notice. 

The  general  relation  of  the  Vulgate  or  revision  of  Jerome  to  the 
Versio  Vetus  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out ;  a  few  words  only 
will  be  needful  in  describing  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other 
critically.  The  Versio  Vetus,  as  imaltered,  contains  both  readings 
and  corruptions  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Jerome ; 
sothatnotunfrequentiy  a  chain  of  good  authorities  claims  the  Vetus 
as  one  of  its  links,  when  the  Vulgate  belongs  to  something  different 
as  to  text.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  places  in 
which  the  recension  of  Jerome  removed  defects  of  a  serious  kind, 
whether  thev  originated  in  the  Vetus  or  were  merely  transfused  into 
it  from  the  Western  copies  on  which  it  was  based.  When  the  two 
texts  agree  in  reading,  especially  in  cases  of  peculiarity,  it  must  be 

*  Lectionarimn  LuxoyienBe :  see  Mabillon,  "De  Liturgia  Gallicana,"  1729,  Prajf.  «.  iiL 
vcreo  and  pp.  471-7.,  where  extracts  are  given }  also  Poison's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  153. 
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inquired  if  the  Vulgate  does  there  only  repeat  what  the  Yetus  had 
formerly  uttered^  or  whether  they  are  in  any  sense  independent 
witnesses ;  for  Jerome  left  much  untouched  (as  has  been  noticed 
above) :  and  also  the  stutpician  may  arise  that  tne  Vulgate  has  since 
been  conformed  to  the  previously  used  text;  although,  since  the 
Codices  Amiatinus  and  Fuldensis  have  been  well  examined,  this 
suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

But  if  in  peculiar  readings  the  Vetus  and  the  revision  of  Jerome 
do  not  verbally  accord,  although  supporting  the  same  readings  as 
renderings  from  the  Greek,  then  we  may  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  employing  them  as  corroborative  testimonies,  and  not  as 
mere  echoes  me  one  of  the  other. 

In  one  respect  the  testimony  of  the  early  Latin  copies  can  hardly 
be  estimated  too  highly.  The  translators  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
Greek  text  from  which  the  version  was  formed,  that  they  practically 
made  it  their  rule  to  follow  as  far  as  they  could  even  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words.  If,  therefore,  we  had  these  versions  or  revisions  in 
precisely  their  original  state  they  would  have  been  to  us  a  kind  of 
reflexion  of  the  original  that  was  before  them.  In  all  questions  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  their  testimony  is  of  peculiar 
value.  Witih  regard  to  tiie  revision  of  Jerome  tlus  was  very  fully 
pointed  out  by  Bentiey. 

The  use  of  the  early  Latin  citations  by  fathers,  and  the  limitations 
with  which  they  can  suitably  be  employed,  will  be  dwelt  on  in  a 
future  chapter. 

In  regarding  the  Latin  versions  as  a  whole,  that  is,  when  their 
testimony  is  tolerably  uniform,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reading 
which  they  thus  support  is  ancient;  when  it  is  supported  by  any 
good  Greek  authority,  it  is  worthy  of  much  consideration;  and 
when  it  is  also  upheld  by  various  good  witnesses,  the  inquiry  must 
be  instituted,  what  is  in  such  a  case  the  counter  testimony  ? 

It  has  been  needful  to  rest  thus  long  on  the  Latin  versions,  be- 
cause, though  they  have  been  the  most  generally  available  of  any  for 
purposes  of  critical  testimony,  it  is  only  of  late  that  their  import- 
ance has  been  at  all  generally  recognised,  and  that  endeavours  have 
been  made  accurately  to  discrimmate  their  characteristics.  The 
value  of  Lachmann's  labours  to  this  end  can  hardly  be  over-stated. 

At  the  time  when  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  first  ap- 
peared, their  variations  of  course  attracted  the  attention  of  Protestant 
writers.  They  were  carefully  collected  by  Thomas  James,  in  his 
Bellum  PapaUy  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  V.  (London,  1600) : 
from  that  work  the  following  specimens  were  selected. 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clementine  Bible. 

Nam.  XXX.  1 1.     Uxor  in  domo  viri,  jpc.  to  the  end  of  the  Tcne. 

Prov.  XXV.  24.     MdiuM  est  tedere  m  angvlo  domaHSf  jpc. 

Xiev.  XX.  9.     Patri  nuUrique  maledixit 
Jnd.  xvii.  2,  3.     Reddidit  ergo  eoa  matri  stue,  jfc. 
1  King^  ir.  21.     Quia  capta  est  area  Dei. 

3  Kings  (same  as  our  first)  xii.  10.     Sic  loqueris  ad  eos. 
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2  .Chron.  ii  10.    Et  nini  vtgenti  ndOia  metretcu. 

Matt.  xxYU.  35.     Ut  mpkretur  quod  dictum  est  per  propheletm  diceniem,  divUerunt  sibi 

vetdmenta  meo,  et  supet  veatem  meam  misenmt  mrrtem. 

Clauses  or  words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine,  but  omitted  in  the  Cle- 
mentine Bible. 

1  Sam.  xziy.  8.     Vtvit  dommus,  quia  nisi  dominus  pereusserit  evm,  aut  dies  ejus  venerit  ut 

monatur^  aut  deseendens  in  prctUum  peruret;  pwpitius  wM  sit 
dominus  ut  non  mittam  manum  meam  in  christum  Domini, 

1  Sam.  xx¥.  6.    Ex  muhis  annis  salvos  faciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua, 
3  Sam.  vi.  12.    Dixitque  Davids  iho  et  reducam  arcam. 

2  Sam.  viii  8.'    De  ouo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  wua  earea  in  ten^  et  mare  teneum  et 

cJumnas  et  altare, 

2  Sam.  xix.  10.    Et  concilium  totius  Israd  venit  ad  regem. 

Trow.  xxIt.  nit.     Usque  quo  piger  dormisf  usque  quo  de  somno  emisurges. 

Hab.  i.  3.     Quare  respicis  contemptores  et  taces  conculoante  impio  justiorem  sef  Et 
fades  homines  quasi  pieces  maris,  et  quasi  reptilia  non  habentia  ducem. 
Matt  xxiT.  41.    iJuo  in  lecto,  unus  assumetWy  et  unus  reUnquetur, 

Acts  xiv.  6.    Et  commota  est  omnis  utultitudo  in  doctrina  eorum^  Paulus  autem^  Sfc. 
zxiv.  18,  19.    Et  apprehenderunt  me  chmantes  et  dicenies,  tolle  inmicum  nostrum, 

3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions. 

Sx.  xxiii  18.  Sixtine  7W,  Clementine  nine. 

Kumb.  xxzir.  4.  S.  Ad  meridiem^  C.  A  meridie. 

Deut  x\'ii.  8.  S.  Inter  lepram  et  non  lepram,  C.  Inter  Jepram  et  lepram. 

Job.  ii.  18.  S.  Signum  nonfuerit,  C.  Signumfuerit 

ir.  23.  S.  Deo  nostra,  C.  Vestro. 

xi  19.  S.  QwB  se  non  traderet,  C.  Qua  se  traderet, 

xiy.  3.  a  Tuo,  C.  Meo, 

I  Sam.  iv.  9.  a  Nobis,  C.  Vobis. 

XX.  9.  &,  Ame,C.  A  te, 

1  Kings  vii.  9.  S.  Intrinsecus,  C.  Extrinsecus. 

Hab.  i.  13.  a  Quare  non  respicis,  C.  Respicis. 

Heb.  T.  11.  a  InterpretabUis,  C.  IninterpretabiUs 

2  Pet  I  16.  a  Indoetas,  C.  Doctas. 

4.  Differences  in  numbers. 

Ex.  xxir.  5.  a  Vitulos  duodecem,  C.  Vituioe, 

xxxii.  28.  a  Trigenta  tria  millia,  C.  Vtgenti  mHHa. 

2  Sam.  XT.  7.  8.  Quatuor,  C.  Quadrigenta, 

1  Kings  iv.  32.  S.  Quinque  miJlia,  C  Quinque  et  miUe, 

2  Kings  xiv.  17.  S.  Viginti  Quinque,  C.  Quindecem. 

xxT.  19.  a  Sex,  C.  Sexagenta. 

2  Chron.  xiii  17.  a  Qvnquagenta,  C.  Quingenict, 

5.  Other  remarkable  differences. 

1  Sam.  ilL  2,  3.    a  Nee  poterat  Mere  lucemam  Dei  antequam  extmguer^ur. 

C.  Nee  poterat  videre;  lucerna  Dei  antequam  extinguereiur, 
1  JSings  il  28.    S.  Ad  Salomonem,  C.  Ad  Joab. 

2  Kings  XT.  19.    S,  In  thersam,  C.  In  terram. 

Jadith  i  2.    a  Fecit,  ejus  muros  in  altitudinem  70  cubitus.    This  is  one  of  those 

places  where  paper  bad  been  pasted  on  the  text :  the  word  first 

printed  was  htitudinem,  and  cutitudinem  was  printed  on  a  slip  of 

paper,  and  put  over  it.    C  Latitudinem. 

Ibidem,    a  Latitudinem,  30  cv.     C.  Altitudinem,  30  cubitus. 

Job.  xzxi  7.    a  Si  seeutus  est  oculus  mens  cor  meum^  C.  Si  secutum  et  oculoe  mens 

cormeum, 
PsaL  xli.  3.    a  Ad  Deumfontem  vivum,  C.  Ad  Deum  fortem,  vivum, 
PtOT.  xix.  26.    a  Qui  qffligitpairem  et/uoit  matrem,  C.  Quiqfiigat^  jpc.  etjugat,  ftv, 

XX.  25.    a  Devorare  sanctoe,  C.  Devotare  sanctos, 
Ezek.  xiT.  22.    S.  Egredientur,  C.  Ingredientur, 
Sirach  xxxriiL  25.    8.  Sapientiam  scriba,  C.  Sapientia  scribes, 
xlii.  9.     a  Adultera,  C.  AduUa, 
Isaiah  xItl  1 1.    S.  Justum,  C,  Avem. 

Jer.  xvii  9.    S.  Cor  hondnis,  C.  ^oouiiimi.^ 

*  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptoies,  by  the  Ber.  Geo.  Hamiltoo,  M.A.  pp.  163—166 
VOL.  IT.  8 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THB  BABLT  STSUO  YBBSIOirS :  THS  PE8HIT0>  Am>  THE  OUKITC»nAIV  TSXT 

OF  THE  GOIVBL8. 

It  appears  to  be  an  admitted  fact  lliat  in  the  second  centory  there 
was  a  version  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  Sjriac  To 
this  version  reference  seems  to  be  made  by  Eusebius^  when»  in  speak- 
ing of  Hegesippns^  he  states  that  that  early  writer  ^  made  quotations 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Syriac."  ^ 

In  the  fourth  eentury  the  writings  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a 
deacon  at  Edessa,  give  abundant  proof  that  such  a  version  was  then 
known  to  have  been  long  in  habitual  use ;  and  this  translation  he 
calls  OUB  yss8iON»  It  w  quite  true  that  in  not  a  few  places  in 
which  such  a  Syriac  translation  is  mentioned,  the  reference  nuxy  be 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  it  is  so  eertatnfy;  bat  this  hwlly 
makes  any  important  difference ;  fSor  the  early  dmroh  soon  learned 
to  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  an  organic  whole ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Christian  communities  in  Syria  more  intent  on  possessing 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  their  own  tongue,  than 
those  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Now  there  exists  a  Syriac  version  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  which  is  in  widely  extended  use  amongst  die  churches 
of  the  East,  who  employ  Syriac  as  their  liturgical  tongue.  And 
this  usage  must  be  traceable  as  fiur  back  as  the  fifth  century;  because 
in  that  unhappy  age,  when  dogmatic  disputes  ran  so  high,  and  when 
party  spirit  and  turbulence  were  so  grievously  introduced  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  solemn  importance,  divisions  took  place 
amongst  the  S3rriac  Christians  which  have  never  been  healed.  And 
yet  all  these  parties,  though  so  thoroughly  divided  as  to  church  fel- 
lowship, and  though  determined  to  discover  real  or  supposed  heresy 
in  others  wherever  it  might  be  traced,  agree  in  one  thing,  in 
using  the  same  Sjrriac  translation  with  as  much  accord  as  varying 
parties  in  England  employ  the  same  vernacular  version.  Thus 
amongst  Nestorians,  Monophvsites,  and  those  claiming  to  be  ortho- 
dox, this  same  Syriac  version  is  current.  How  far  it  may  be 
changed  in  its  character  or  its  readings,  by  revimons  with  the  QreA, 
or  from  errors  of  copyists,  is  wholly  a  separate  point  for  inquiry. 

This  Syriac  version  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Peshito, 

]  5  ■  •  ^>*  which  is  OMnmonly  interpreted  Simple.    This  de^gnation, 

in  several  at  least  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs,  beloi^  to  the 
Old  Testament  portion  of  the  translation  in  use,  and  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  m  contrast  to  the  Syriac  version  of  thcise  books 
which  was  afterwards  made  from  the  LXX.  As  applied  to  the 
New  Testament  it  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  that  verdoa 

'  ISic  r«  Tov  Kof  'L$paiwt  9h«yy9\to¥  jcal  tov  StfMiwv.    Eueb.  H.  E.  ir.  28; 

'  In  the  prefoce  to  the  TTbemnntf  Aromonm  of  Bar  HefanMi%  thia  Tenkn  is  called 
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which  was  well  known  as  accompanTing  the  Old  Testament.  An- 
other name  of  this  version^  in  the  seventh  century  at  least,  is  l^^Oi 
Old^  employed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  speaking  of  it  in  contrast 
to  the  more  recent  translation  which  had  been  made  by  Polycarp  at 
the  instance  of  Philozenus.  The  origin  of  the  nani#  Simple  seems 
to  be  this :  The  translation  made  by  Irani  of  Tda  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment £rom  the  Hezaplar  text  of  the  LXX.  was  replete  with  asterisks 
and  obeli,  to  indicate  the  revision  by  Ongen ;  also  in  the  margin 
there  were  references  to  other  versions.  In  a  amilar  naanner  the 
Hardean  recennon,  and  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(described  in  the  next  chapter),  were  similarly  marked  in  the  text ; 
and  in  the  margin  there  were  references  made  to  some  Greek  MSS. 
Tliis  older  Synac  version  presented  a  bare  text,  without  any  of  these 
marks  or  additions;  and  tiiis  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  its  distin- 
guishing name :  the  nature  of  the  translation  does  not  appear  to  be 
connected  on  any  probable  grounds  with  the  appellation. 

Though  we  have  no  very  early  accounts  of  the  origin  or  formation 
of  this  version,  yet  the  Syrians  seem  in  general  to  have  attributed 
it  to  Edessa,  the  meixopoUs,  in  early  times  of  Christianity,  of  all  that 
thev  were  nationally y  in  cmatradistinction  to  that  portion  of  their  race 
and  countiT  which  had  been  Hellenized.  Thus  James  of  Edessa,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  attributes  the  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Edessene  translators  in  the  time  of  King  Abgarus  * ; 
suid  so  too  did  Bar  Hebr»us  in  a  subsequent  period.  This  later  writer 
does  indeed  characterise  the  lai^uage  of  the  Peshito  as  being  in- 
el^ant ;  and  this  was  probably  fiom  its  being  obsolete  to  him ;  and 
as  he  hsis  also  specified  that  there  were  three  dialects  of  Syriae,  the 
Edessene  the  most  pure,  and  that  of  Palestine  and  Leban(m  the  least 
so,  Wiseman  cormctured  ^  that  he  regarded  the  Peshito  to  be  in  this 
latter  dialect  But  this  is  not  in  aocordance  with  his  own  statements 
as  to  its  Edessene  origin.  Also,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
testimony  of  Bar  Hebrsus  to  the  condition  of  Syriae  dialects  in  the 
thirteenth  century  can  have  any  bearing  on  their  distribution  and 
characteristics  a  thousand  years  before  —  for  such  is  the  intervaL 

We  do  not  find  many  notices  of  the  Syriae  version  in  ancient 
times.  Coemas  Indicopleustes,  rather  bef(n:e  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  discussing  the  authority  of  those  Cathdic  Episties  which 
were  disputed,  states  incidentally,  trspo^  Sh  tceii  rifp  ^Icucwffov  airp  rais 
ival  ravTai9  (i.  e«  1  Pet.  and  1  J(rfm)  Bixovrcu '  trspo$  Ss  wdaas  Bejffw 
Tiu*  wapa  XvpMS  Si  si  fitf  ai  rosh  fiApsu  ai  irpoysypaf^pkipai  oifj^  sOpia-'^ 
tcovT€U  *  Xiyos  Sif  *laiC»fiov  iuu  Uirpov  /caX  'lonorvot; '  al  akXcu  yap 
o6ts  K&rroA  vap*  ainvis,* 

This  Syriae  version  became  known  in  Europe  in  modem  times 
from  its  having  been  brought  in  1552  by  Moses  of  Mardin  from  the 
East  in  order  to  be  j^nntea  for  the  use  of  the  Jacobites  (or  Mono- 

'  Wiseman^s  Hone  Syriacte,  jk  103. 
'  HorsB  SjriacaB,  p.  106, 107. 

*  Chriftiana  Opinio  de  Mando,  lib.  TiL    MontfiMKOB,  OoUoHio  NofS  PMnun  et  Sciip- 
tomm  Qnwonun,  torn.  S.  p.  89S.    1706. 
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physites).  This  Moses  was  commissioned  by  Ignatius,  the  Jacobite 
patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  tenets  to  Pope  «Julius  III.,  in  order  to 
effect  a  union  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  get  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  printed.  Moses  of  Mardin  was  frustrated  in  his 
endeavours  both  at  Home  and  Venice  to  find  any  who  would  under- 
take to  print  Syriac.  At  Vienna  he  was  more  successful.  John 
Albert  Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  Ferdinand  I.  (brother  and 
successor  of  Charles  Y.),  had  learned  Syriac  several  years  before  of 
Theseus  Ambrosius;  ana  through  his  endeavours  Fermnand  defrayed 
the  expense  of  an  edition.  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell  laboiu-ed 
in  its  preparation.  It  was  completed  in  1555.  The  different  parts  of 
the  volume  have  different  dedications  to  members  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  house,  all  dated  in  that  year.  A  large  portion  of  the  edition 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  the  East;  while  many  copies  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  imperial  chamber :  these  in  1562  were  issued 
for  sale ;  and  then  that  date  ^  with  the  arms  of  the  printer  Zimmer- 
man were  added  at  the  back  of  the  title-page. 

The  Syriac  version  which  had  thus  appeared  was  without  those 
Catholic  Epistles  the  absence  of  which  had  been  noticed  by  Cosmas, 
and  it  also  wanted  the  Apocalypse  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  in  John  viiL :  the  absence  of  this  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  some  other  variations  from  the  readings  then  current,  were  noticed 
in  a  list  of  errata,  &c. 

The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  highly  and  justly  valued;  for, 
although  it  was  not  based  on  the  collation  of  many  MSS.,  those  which 
the  editors  had  {two  containing  the  New  Testament  in  whole  or  in 
part)  were  honestly  and  carefully  used;  and  thus  nothing  having  been 
introduced  from  conjecture,  the  text  of  this  edition  stands  higher 
than  that  of  many  others  in  which  changes  have  been  made,  such  as 
the  interpolation  of  1  John  v.  7. 

Tremellius  in  1569  reprinted  the  Syriac  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew  characters,  together  with  a  Latin  translatian  of  its  text;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  available  for  purposes  of  criticism  to  those  who, 
like  Beza,  might  be  occupied  witn  the  Greek  text  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Syriac  language.  Tremellius  made  some  use  of  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  for  his  edition. 

This  version  was  inserted  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglottbothin  Syriac 
and  in  Hebrew  letters ;  it  was  also  published  about  the  same  time  in 
a  separate  form  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  the  use,  it  is  said,  of  those 
who  sought  to  convert  Jews.  These  editions,  as  well  as  one  in 
which  the  Syriac  text  was  accompanied  by  an  interlineary  Latin 
translation,  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
In  1622  Trost  published  an  edition  at  Anhalt,  for  which  he  used  those 
which  had  previously  appeared,  noting  some  of  iiie  points  in  which 
they  differed  from  one  another. 

In  the  Paris  Polyglott  the  Syriac  version  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  benefited  by  tiie  editorial  care  of  Gubriel  Sionita ;  for  it  is  not 
known  on  what  grounds  he  made  the  changes  which  he  is  said  to 

*  Hence  the  repeated  mistake  that  this  edition  belongs  to  the  year  156S. 
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have  introduced.'  In  Walton's  Polyglott  the  narratiye  in  John  viii. 
1 — 12.  is  introduced  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Ardibishop 
Usher,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  version. 

In  1664  Giitbier  published  one  of  the  best  Sjrriac  editions :  he 
used  himself  two  MSS.  This  edition  found  such  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Syriac  scholars,  from  its  small  size  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
real  goodness,  that  it  was  reprinted,  more  than  once  apparently,  and 
(it  is  said)  surreptitiously. 

The  propaganda  at  Rome  issued  an  edition  in  1703  in  Syriac  and 
Carshuni  {u  e.  Arabic  in  Syriao  letters)  for  the  use  of  the  Maronites. 
The  late  jProfeseor  Lee  examined  the  text  of  this  edition  with  much 
minuteness,  and  showed  that  the  boast  of  the  exercise  of  critical  care 
is  so  ill-founded,  that  this  edition  could  not  be  depended  on  as  having 
any  value  for  sdiolars.^ 

The  other  Syriac  editions  which  require  espedally  to  be  noticed, 
are  those  of  Schaaf,  Lee,  and  Greenfield. 

Schaaf  commenced  his  edition  in  conjunction  with  Leusden,  who 
died,  however,  during  the  printing  of  the  Gospels.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of  me  previous  editions ;  and  the  work 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  laboriously  prepared  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  text  contains  all  that  had  been  introduced  into  it 
(such  as  1  John  v.  7.)  bv  previous  editors,  and  by  the  side  there  is 
an  improved  Latin  version.  Some  of  the  copies  are  dated  1708 ; 
more  have  1709 ;  while  others  are  styled  '^  Seeunda  ediiio  a  mendis 
purgata  "  on  the  titie-page,  with  the  date  1717.  This  last,  however, 
IS  really  only  the  same  edition,  unaltered  except  in  the  titie-page ; 
for  if  compared  with  those  dated  1708  or  1709,  it  is  found  that  in  all 
peculiarities,  such  as  misprints,  defective  or  misplaced  letters,  &c 
they  accord  precisely.  Michaelis  praised  this  edition  very  highly, 
so  much  so,  m  fact,  as  to  give  it  a  reputation  which  some  still  claim 
for  it,  of  being  the  editio  optima.  Mow,  while  fully  admitting  the 
importance  of  the  collation  of  editions  and  the  Lexicon  as  accessories 
to  the  text,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  serious  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  edition  itself  was  executed. 
When  begun,  the  plan  was  to  follow  in  the  punctuation  a  certain 
scheme  of  Leusden's,  by  which  the  Syriac  words  would  be  pointed, 
in  a  great  measure,  after  a  Chaldee  analogy.  But  on  Leusden's 
deatii  Schaaf  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  better  judgment, 
and  to  adopt  the  usual  Syriac  mode  of  vocalisation.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  the  former  part  of  St.  Luke, 
Leusden's  mode  is  followed ;  while  in  the  latter  part  of  St  Luke, 
and  through  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  vocalisation  is  quite  different 
This  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  tiie  same  volume  is  of  itself  quite 
enough  to  invalidate  the  high  claims  advanced  for  the  edition  by 
Miemielis.     To  some  the  Latin  version  by  the  side  may  be  of  use, 

'  In  Hub  and  snbfleqiient  editions  the  Catholic  Epistles,  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  were  given  from  the  text  which  had  been  published  bj  Pococke  and  De  Dieu. 
This  fact  only  reqahres  Co  be  noticed  here ;  the  Tersions  themselvetf  of  those  portions  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

'  See  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible  p.  42.    (4to  edition). 
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though  never  of  course  for  critical  purposes ;  while  to  Syriac  sdiolars, 
the  inconsistent  execution  of  the  edition  is  enough  to  make  almost 
any  other  more  desirable  for  use^  whether  in  reading  or  in  study. 
In  fact,  the  undeserved  praises  bestowed  so  lavishly  on  SchaaTs  text 
have  been  the  cause  <^  its  being  used  by  several,  whose  knowledge 
of  Syriac  vocalisaticm,  &o.  has  been  sorely  impeded  in  consequence. 

The  edition  of  the  late  Professor  Lee  was  published  in  1816.  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  commenced  an  edition  for  tne  British  and  Fore^ 
Bible  Society,  and  on  his  death,  when  the  work  was  advanced  as  nur 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  thought  advisable  (on  amply 
sufficient  grounds)  to  cancel  wholly  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
commence  afresh,  without  any  innovations  of  vooaHsaiion,  &c  being 
introduced.  This  work  was  th^i  committed  to  the  care  of  Lee,  who 
employed  SchaaTs  text  as  his  basis,  using  the  proper  Syriac  analogy 
of  vocalisation,  and  in  several  places  subjectiag  the  text  to  some 
critical  amendment.  His  matenak  for  this  end  were  (i.^  the  Tra^- 
vancore  MS.  now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge;  (iL)  another 
Syriac  MS.  also  in  Ae  same  library ;  (iii.)  Jones's  collations  of  two 
Syriac  MSS.  in  tiie  Bodleian  (publisheil  in  1805) ;  (iv.)  the  citations 
found  in  Ephrem  tiie  Syrian ;  and  (v.)  a  leotioniary  which  belonged 
to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  An  occaaiofial  note  briefly  states  iriwt  the 
Greek  reading  is,  when  the  cammosily  printed  Syriac  varies  from  it. 
The  text  is  divided  into  lessons,  according  to  the  order  oi  the  Syriac 
ecclesiastical  festivals.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that  tiie  text  of  this 
edition  was  formed  in  part  from  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament :  an 
assertion  wholly  groundless ;  for  there  is,  in  fact,  no  characteristic 
resemblance  between  tiiat  editicm  and  Lee's  l^riac  text    Li  Acts 

28.   Lee  introduced  the  reading  loi2^;  ay?^\\  Church  of  God, 


instead  of  the  common  Syriac  reading  Church  of  Christ;  but  this  he 
did  on  MS.  authority  ' ;  which,  even  if  it  be  not  thought  sufficient, 
would  suffice  to  exonerate  him  from  all  charge  of  coigecture.    Li 

Heb.  iL  9.  the  common  Syriac  text  reads  oiZd^ju^  lai2^  s.*^  Sai 

''far  He,  God,  by  His  grace,  should  taste  death,"  &a  Una  reading 
has  been  considered  to  oe  Monaphyeite  ;  and  another,  which  is  found 
in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  edition  of  Tremellius,  is  equaUy  supposed 

to  be  preferred  by  the  Nestorians,  IctlSv  21d  ifcr^j  **  for  he  apart 

from  God  [or  except  God]  should  taste'death,''  &c.*  But  this  htter 
reading  is  much  more  ancient  than  all  questions  about  the  Eutyoltian 
and  Nestorian  controversy ;  it  is  simply  the  rendering  of  ;^i»pb  dfoO, 

'  The  Malabar  or  IVayancore  MS.  at  Cambridge,  a  Vatican  Lectionary  inspected  bj 
Adler,  and  one  in  the  Bodleian. 

'  A  Sjriae  MS.  would  aomedmea  luKte  its  reading!  alterad  aoeording  to  die  opinioiia  of 
the  owner  into  whose  hands  it  might  happen  to  nJL    Thus  in  Bach's  MS.  7157.  in  the 

British  Mnseiun,  the  original  reading  was  tbe  Nestorian  iq^parentlj  (^fclD  being  at  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  ^iD  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  next);  this  was  erased,  so  as  to 

leare  the  Monophysite  reading  (omitting,  however,  fn/n^  ^  ^^\  .  ^ recent  hand  bat 

retlorW the  Nestorian  reading;  so  many  ha;Te  been  the  ▼icissitudes  of  thU  copy. 
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found  in  Bome  aaAorities :  Keetorians  might  prtfer  lliis,  bnt  thej 
did  not  invent  it.     The  other  reading  looks  more  like  deaign :  for 

this^  however^  Lee  edited  ^ai2£.  m?A^  .  ^^  ^^^  oo^  (a mere  trans- 
position of  the  irordfi  of  ihe  oommon  text  of  the  Syriac) ;  this  he 
tomslated  ''Ipse  antem  gratia  Dei^  pro  omni  homine  gnstavit 
mortem.*^  For  the  reading  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Travancore 
MS. ;  bnt  as  to  tiie  rendertTiff  (which  he  thought  would  precisely 
accord  with  the  common  Greek  text)  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  correct,  and  whether  the  words,  even  if  thus  inverted, 
diffisratallin  meaning  from  that  which  is  commonly  found;  —  **God^ 
being  in  Syriac  in  apposition  with ''  He/*  and  not  in  the  genitiye^  as  it 
ought  to  Ims  to  answer  to  the  Gbeek.* 

This  edition  of  Lee  was  an  attempt  to  place  the  text  of  this  version 
on  a  good  and  sound  basis  of  MS.  authority;  the  plan  had  been 
marked  out  by  Buchanan ;  for  although  the  part  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar  was  of  necessity 
cancelled,  Lee  took  his  place  so  far  as  to  adopt  his  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  text.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  edition  of 
Widmanstadt  had  been  used  as  the  basis  instead  of  that  of  Schaaf ; 
it  would  have  been  well  also  if  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  collated 
had  been  all  published ;  for  tiius,  and  thus  only,  could  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  ability  with  which  they  had  been  employed ; 
and  thus  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  best  attested  in  the  range  of  admitted  evidence.  It  was 
however  Lee's  intention  in  1816  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  colla- 
tions :  it  does  not  appear  clearly  how  this  was  prevented ;  but  thirty 
vears  afterwards  tbese  collations  were  acain  announced  as  having  | 
Deen  communicated  to  Mr.  Scrivener  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  j 

The  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  was  published  in  1828  by 
Messrs.  Bagster.  It  appeared  in  folio,  quarto,  and  small  octavo,  so  as  wrcK^ 
to  suit  the  various  forms  of  Polvglott  and  other  Bibles  brought  out 
by  the  same  publishers.  It  foUows  the  text  of  Widmanst^t,  but 
having  the  vowel-points  fully  expressed.  Mr.  Greenfield  stated  in  a 
Syriac  preface  what  he  proposed  to  give,  namely,  the  text  of  Wid- 
manstadt, but  with  such  additions  from  the  edition  of  the  Bible  Society 
(Lee's)  as  might  be  needful  to  complete  the  sense,  or  to  make  the  nota- 
tion of  the  verses  correct.  Such  supplements  are  inclosed  within 
brackets.  After  the  death  of  that  learned  and  laborious  editor,  his  plan 
was  completed,  by  extracts  being  made  from  what  he  had  marked  in  the 
edition  of  1816,  where  Lee's  text  differed  from  that  of  Widmanstadt 
Had  this  been  done  with  accuracy  it  would  have  been  very  useful ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  often  misleads,  as  it  has  been  printed  with  so  littie  care 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  dependence.  For  this  the  editor  himself  was 
not  responsible. 

*  Bagsteor's  Plrolegomsna,  p.  44. 

'  Hie  prefixed  }  wottld^  after  •  pronoakinal  tiiflbe,be  reqtnfed  in  Syriac  to  make  H  bear 
Lee's  rendering.    Tbe  Monophjshe  xtading  may  moat  easOy'hare  been  formed  bj  the 

mere  omiaaion  of  the  },  and  then  the  tranapoahion  of  the  worda  to  get  them  into  ft  more 
aimple  order  would  be  rerj  natoraL 
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As  the  original  edition  of  Widmanstadt  is  rare,  and  as  its  text  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  genuine  form  of  this  version  that  has 
appeared  in  print,  the  edition  of  Greenfield  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
convenient  substitute  for  it,  available  for  Syriac  students  in  general 

In  all  critical  use  of  this  version,  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind, — the  state  of  the  text,  and  the  character  of  the  version.  As 
to  the  text,  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  shows  that  we  as  yet 
depend  on  but  a  few  MSS. ;  and  still  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are 
means  of  revising  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  any  material 
change  in  its  general  character.  Adler  examined  sevend  Syriac 
MSS.,  some  of  them  of  great  antiquity ;  Jones  published  his  collation 
of  two  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Bodleian^,  others  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end ;  tne  present  writer  collated  the  text  of  one 
of  Rich's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (7,157.) :  but  the  general 
result  is,  that  though  some  materials  are  certainly  thus  afforded  for  the 
critical  revision  of  the  text,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  changes 
relate  to  grammatical  forms,  and  particulars  of  that  kind.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  the  Syrians  was  always  to  modernise  what  they 
copied.  But  though  little  fruit  (comparatively  speaking)  has  resulted 
from  such  past  collations,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  proper  use 
should  be  made  of  the  Nitrian  MSS.  with  which  tne  British 
Museum  is  now  enriched.  A  scholar  possessed  of  the  needful  time 
and  energy  might  render  a  true  service  to  sacred  letters  if  he  were 
so  to  examine  those  MSS.  as  to  show  their  value,  and  how  far  this 
version  may  be  more  correctly  edited  by  their  means.  At  present 
we  can  only  use  the  text  as  we  find  it,  employing  the  few  collateral 
aids  that  are  in  our  power,  and  making  some  allowance  for  the  con- 
dition into  which  an  ancient  version  may  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  long  transmission. 

The  first  who  made  any  critical  use  of  the  Syriac  version  was 
Beza;  but  this  was  not  done  with  uniformity  or  consistency.  And 
though  from  his  time  it  was  often  cited,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious 
authority  was  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  it  was  not  till  the  edition  of 
Mill  that  its  readings  were  quoted  throughout.  That  editor,  indeed, 
was  often  misled  by  the  Latin  translation  in  Walton's  Polydott, 
and  thus  he  quotes  the  Syri^  for  what  it  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
read.  Wetstein  and  others  have  since  collated  the  Synac  text 
itself^  so  that  few  versions  have  been  so  much  employed  in  the  last 
century  as  collateral  testimony  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
In  pointing  out  minute  variations  some  were  disposed  to  go  too  far ; 
for  this  Syriac  version,  unlike  the  old  Latin,  is  by  no  means  a  close 
and  verbal  rending  of  the  Greek ;  the  translator  often  chose  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was  more  careful  to  observe 
the  idiom  of  his  own  language  than  to  follow  that  of  the  Greek. 
Thus  possessive  pronouns  are  added,  nominatives  are  supplied,  and 
constructions  are  inverted,  when  in  this  manner  distinctness  of  ex- 

*  Textns  Sacromm  Erangeliomm  Yenionifl  SimpHcis  Syriacfe,  jnxta  editionem  Schuf- 
ianam  coUatns  cam  duobus  ejasdem  yetostis  codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana 
re|>08itiB,  nee  non  cum  cod.  MS^  Commentarii  Qr^orii  Bar  Hebnei  ibidem  adserrato. 
A  Ricardo  Jones,  M.  A.     Oxonii,  1S05. 
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pression  is  more  marked.  Thus  there  are  not  tmfirequentlj  variationB 
in  the  Greek  copies  in  favour  of  which  this  version  could  not  be  properlj 
quoted  on  either  side,  and  peculiarities  in  the  Syriac  for  which  we 
need  not  expect  to  find  any  thing  to  correspond  in  Greek  copies.^ 

The  value  which  has  been  attached  to  this  verrion  by  different 
scholars  has  been  very  various :  these  discordant  estimates  have  been 
in  part  affected  by  its  real  or  supposed  antiquity.  Wetstein  depre- 
dated this  version  exceedingly ;  he  charged  it  with  being  corrupted 
from  the  Latin,  and  he  sought  to  lower  its  antiquity  to  the  seventh 
century :  MicImeUs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of 
both  its  antiquity  and  authority.  On  the  former  of  these  points 
something  has  already  been  said.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  early 
ages  of  ChMstianity :  the  absence  of  the  disputed  Catholic  Epistles 
and  the  book  of  Bevelation  is  a  strong  argument  that  it  is  anterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  also  manv  of  its  readings  are  such 
as  seem  to  show  a  high  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
places  in  which  the  readings  of  this  version  seem  undoubtedly  to  have 
been  modernised;  a  thing  which  was,  as  we  know,  done  in  the  fourth  [ 
century  with  r^ard  to  tiie  old  Latin ;  and  we  also  know  that  the 
Syrians  were  addicted  at  least  to  grammatical  revision.  This,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  only  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
existing  text  of  this  version  can  be  explained : — that  it  is  mixed  in 
its  character,  its  basis  being  very  ancient,  but  that  it  has  been  so  far 
revised  as  to  have  these  ancient  readings  intermixed  with  the  Greek 
text,  in  what  has  been  called  above  (p.  45.)  its  transition  state.  Some, 
indeed,  have  supposed  (such  as  Wichelhaus  ^)  that  this  version  might 
be  used  as  a  land  of  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  readings 
found  in  Greek  MSS.  and  other  documents;  others,  such  as  Mr.  Scrive- 
ner, praise  it  very  highly,  and  speak  of  its  authority  in  general  as  para- 
mount ;  and  yet  in  the  many  cases  in  which  it  does  accord  with  the 
ancient  witnesses  in  general,  they  treat  it  as  though  its  evidence  were 
nothing  worth.  Now  a  careful  examination  of  the  Gospels  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  now  represents  a  Greek  text  into  which 
various  corruptions  had  entered;  that  parallel  passages  had  influenced 
the  text  of  the  synoptical  Gospels;  and  that  the  ordinary  modes  of 
amplification  had  done  their  work,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Jerome  makes  his  compliant  with  r^ard  to  the  Latin  version  current 
in  his  day.  These  alterations  might  have  arisen  in  the  Syriac  text 
itself;  but  as  we  find  that  many  of  tliem  (if  not  all)  occur  in  the 
transition  Greek  text,  it  seems  more  probable  to  suppose  that  the 
Syriac  was  revised  at  the  time  when  the  Christianisation  of  the! 
l^man  empire  caused  a  new  demand  to  arise  for  copies  of  the) 
Scriptures.  Thus,  this  version  now  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
the  Uodex  Brixianus  of  the  Latin  Gospels :  in  each  there  appears  an 

>  See  on  the  use  of  the  Peehito  Syriac,  **  Sacra  Katalitia  Domini  nostri  Jean  Christ!  pie 
celebranda  prorectoris  senatasque  academici  aactoritate  civibos  indicit  D.  Qeo.  Benedict. 
Winer,  TheoL  P.  P.  O. — Inest  eommenttUio  de  vernoni*  N.  T,  8}/riacct  wu  critico  caute 
msiituendo.    Erlangse.  1823.**  . 

'  **  De  Not!  Testament!  Tersione  Syriaca  Antiqna  qnam  Peschitho  Tfc^t  Libr!  Qnatnor. 
Scripsit  Joannes  Wicbelhans,  Theologi»  licentiatos  in  academia  Halensl"    Halit,  1850. 
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ancient  basisy  and  in  each  more  recent  readings  are  founds  resulting 
as  it  seems  in  each  case  from  a  similar  kind  of  revision*  How  far 
the  Syriac  may  have  suffered  in  times  considerably  more  recent,  can 
only  be  known  properly  when  the  existing^  MSS.  are  fully  odlated, 
and  the  results  made  puUic  When  that  is  done,  perhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  distinguish  between  errors  &c  of  Syriac  copyists,  and  Ihe 
results  of  the  labours  of  critical  revisers.     It  has  been  suggested 

I  above  Tp.  45.),  that  Antioch  was  the  locality  in  which  the  treauitum 
text  originated,  or  first  became  current:  this  supposition  is  so  fiu: 
confirm^  by  die  diaracteristics  of  this  Syriac  version,  which  belongs 
almost  to  the  same  spot,  and  certainly  to  the  r^on  of  one  district 
of  which  Antiodi  was  the  capitaL 

It  has  been  discussed  whether  this  version  did  originally  contain 
the  books  now  deficient  in  the  MSS. :  Hug  advanced  the  opini<m 
that  they  had  been  once  there,  but  that  since  they  had  been  lost ; 
his  arguments,  however,  have  very  little  real  weight.  If  Ephrem 
the  Syrian  cited  firom  those  books,  it  does  not  prove  their  existence 
in  a  Syriac  version.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tact  that  the  Syrians 
admitted  their  authority,  although  they  were  not  contained  in  their 
version,  goes  a  long  way  towards  showing  with  certainty  that  origin- 
ally ihev  had  no  place  in  it,  and  that  thus  they  had  not  been  sub- 
sequently added. 

Michaelis  and  others  have  doubted  whether  the  Ejnsde  to  the 
Hebrews  is  as  old  as  Ae  rest  of  the  version,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  different  translator.  The  variations  of  rendering  may 
suggest  that  the  opinion  thus  advanced  is  nvi  imprebable :  certainly 
seems  out  of  the  question  on  such  a  point.  Whether  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  work,  or  wnether  it  was  made  at  different 
times,  is  a  question  wholly  undecided.  I  may  give  my  own  €pt  juom 
for  the  consideration  of  others,  and  for  their  correction  if  needfuL 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Old.  The  difference  df  the  mode 
of  expression  might  be  in  part  accounted  for,  but  not,  I  believe, 
wholly,  by  the  ccmrideration  that  the  one  was  formed  firom  the 

[Hebrew,  the  other  from  the  Oreek ;  in  the  New  Testament,  Ae 
translates  seem  to  have  been  several ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  be 
more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though  less  revised. 

The  question  has  again  been  raised  of  late,  whether  the  GK)spel  of 
St  Matthew  in  this  version  was  made  firom  the  Gtreek  tint  we  nave, 
or  from  the  Hebrew  original ;  in  the  latter  caee  it  would  have,  it 
has  been  thought,  a  Idna  of  ind^endent  authority.  Hug  used  the 
fact  of  the  retention  of  Greek  words  as  a  proof  that  the  translaiter 
had  that  langnaffe  before  him.  This  has  been  deemed  insufficient. 
But  if  this  version  of  St.  Matthew  be  carefully  examined  with  die 
Greek,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds  with  it  very  frequently  in 
the  same  kind  of  points,  such  as  trnperfeet  tenses  (exjHreased  in  the 
Syriac  by  a  drcumlocution  with  ^  verb  substantive),  for  wfaidi 
there  hardly  could  be  a  Hebrew  equivalent,  lliese,  and  other 
arguments  of  the  same  Ipid,  midit  be  met  by  supposing  that  the 
direct  termed  Hebrew  in  which  St  Matthew  wrote,  was  one  wUoh 
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accorded  with  the  Syriae  in  all  8uoh  pardoulars:  but  this  would  in 
fact  make  it  oat  to  have  been  Syriae  One  thing  at  least  is  certain^ 
the  Syrians  advanced  no  sach  claim  for  St  Matthew  as  found  in 
this  version ;  for  when  they  executed  other  trandaticms  they  had 
recourse  to  the  Greek  as  the  text  which  possessed  authority  in  their 
estimation. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  extravagant  claims  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  version  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  with- 
out our  having  to  reject  those  of  all  the  other  more  ancient  witnesses, 
the  version  has  its  value  as  a  monument  of  tiie  early  Christianity  of 
the  East,  and  also  in  both  a  literary  and  critical  pdbett  c^  view.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  has  now  simj^y  to  be  considered ;  and  as  such 
the  form  of  text  has  its  int^est.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some  ns 
belonging  to  the  old  unrevised  text,  such  as  was  current  in  the  East; 
but  lul  the  phenomena  rested  on  in  support  of  such  a  view  are 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  as  to  revision  made 
above. 


The  Cueetoniak  Stbiac. — Amcmgstthe  Syriae  MSS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum  brought  from  the  I^  itrian  UKmaateries,  there  is 
one  containing  lar^e  portions  of  the  four  Gospels  in  a  vermon  dif- 
fering, as  to  the  dianicter  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  translation, 
firom  any  Syriae  translation  previouslv  known.  Soon  after  this  MS. 
(now  nuurked  14,451*)  was  placed  m  the  library-  of  the  museum, 
the  Bev.  William  Curet(»  observed  the  peculiarity  of  the  text :  the 
MS.  was  then  composed  of  portions  of  two  different  codices ;  the 
one  contMuing  the  common  Peshito  text,  and  the  other  the  version 
now  under  consideration ;  the  fonaer  having  been  used  to  fill  up  the 
defects  of  the  latter.  This  CureUmian  text  of  the  Gospels  in  its 
present  state  contains  MatthewL  to  viii.22.;  fromx.31.  toxxiii.25.: 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  no  part  is  in  existence  except  the  four  last 
verses  oS  the  last  chapter.  Then  in  the  MS.  tibere  follows  St  John, 
of  which  is  extant  chap.  L  1-— 42.,  and  from  iii.  6.  to  vii.  37. :  St 
Luke  b^ins  in  ii.  48.  to  iii.  16.,  then  from  vii  33.  to  xv.  21.,  and 
from  xvii.  24.  toxxiv.  41.  This  part  of  the  MS.  concludes  on  fcL  87. 
verso.  All  these  portions  ore  written  in  double  columns.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  in  St  Luke  is  added  in  a  leaf  written  tieross  the 
paffe  from  the  common  Peshito.  There  are  also  fragments  of  St 
Johnxiv.  11 — ^29. 

Biblical  students  are  imder  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Cureton  for 
having  directed  thmr  attention  to  this  version;  for  it  shows  that  a 
Syriao  translation  did  exist  of  very  great  antiquitr,  in  which  the 
readin^^s  were  in  far  greater  accordance  with  the  oldest  authoritiee 
of  various  kinds,  than  is  the  case  in  the  pveviously  known  Peshito. 
The  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  unquestionable;  and  as  to  the  version 
it  seems  to  have  passed  into  oblivion  before  the  days  of  any  of  those 
Syrian  writers  who  described  the  translations  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  Mr.  Curet(m,  in  1848,  prepared  an  edition  of  this  Syriao 
Mo.;  the  whole  ^  the  text  was  then  printed ;  but  the  publication 
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has  long  been  delayed^  as  it  was  Ids  desire  that  it  should  not  appear 
without  an  accompanying  English  version.  Mr.  Cureton's  kind- 
ness,  however,  has  enabled  more  than  one  Biblical  student  to  use 
copies  of  the  magnificent  edition  which  he  has  prepared  for  publication. 

As  specimens  of  the  readings  of  this  version  (besides  those  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  critical  authorities  will  be  discussed)  reference  may  be  made 
to  those  cited  in  the  chapters  *^  On  an  Estimate  of  Authorities  in  ac- 
cordance with  Comparative  Criticism  **  in  the  writer's  "  Account  of  the 
Printed  Greek  Text  "(p.  132 — 151.).  And  though  the  subject  there 
under  discussion  is  MSS.  especially,  yet  there  are  certain  principles 
which  hold  good  in  such  an  examination,  when  other  authorities  are 
considered.  It  was  there  stud,  ^^  comparative  criticism  admits  of  a 
three-fold  application  —  to  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers.  The  same 
process  which  I  have  used  with  respect  to  MSS.  will,  when  applied 
to  versions,  show  how  different  is  the  general  character  of  tne  old 
Latin,  the  Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Synac,  and  others,  from  that  of 
the  Harclean  Syriac,  or  the  rewrought  Latin  of  the  Codex  Brixianus 
....  and  thus  we  obtain  a  three-fold  cord  of  credible  testimony 
[MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers]  ;  —  not,  be  it  remembered,  that  of 
witnesses  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  trustworthy,  because  of  real  or 
supposed  antiquity,  but  of  those  valued  because  their  internal  cha- 
racter has  been  vindicated  on  grounds  of  simple  induction  of  fiu^ts." 
(p.  150.). 

This  version  has  as  yet  received  but  little  of  that  critical  examina- 
tion which  it  well  deserves,  not  only  on  account  of  its  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  ancient  text  of  the  Greek  at  the  time  when  it  was 
executed,  but  also  as  to  its  linguistic  character  and  its  relation  to 
the  previously  known  Peshito.  While  Comparative  Criticism  shows 
the  antiquity  of  the  text  of  this  document,  it  requires  but  a  superficial 
examination  to  show  that  it  possesses  some  remarkable  features  of 
its  own.  In  several  passages  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  D. 
(the  Codex  Bezse),  and  that  in  the  case  of  readings  which  were  once 
widely  difiused.  Some  of  the  amplifications  found  in  this  document 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  while  others  are  conmion  also  to  the  old  Latin 
and  perhaps  other  early  witnesses.  In  such  cases,  the  readings,  even 
though  not  genuine,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  being  certainly  parts 
of  the  text  which  became  current  in  early  times,  and  against  which 
earl^  writers  made  their  complaints*  In  comparing  the  Curetonian 
Synac  to  D.,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  bears  such  marks  of 
systematic  amplification  and  interpolation  by  the  introduction  of 
scholia  into  the  text,  as  does  that  codex :  in  such  respects  it  is  £Ekr 
purer ;  although  in  such  documents  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  basis  and  the  additions :  they  are  as  separable 
as  the  text  and  the  foot-notes  of  a  printed  book. 

The  relation  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  to  the  Peshito  will  present 
several  points  of  interesting  inquiry :  the  differences  are  great ;  and 
yet  it  happens  not  imfrequently  that  such  coincidences  of  words  and 
rendering  are  found  (and  that,  too,  at  times,  through  a  great  part  of 
a  passage)  as  to  show  that  they  can  hardly  be  wholly  independent. 
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ProbabW  this  older  form  of  Syriac  text  was  known  to  ihe  translator 
of  the  Ireshito  Gospels,  and  from  it  he  took  much  that  would  suit 
his  purpose ;  or  else  the  systematic  alteration  of  the  Peshito  may 
not  only  have  introduced  a  conformity  to  the  transition  text  of  the 
Gbreek,  but  also  to  the  Syriac  expressions  of  the  Curetonian  Gt>spels. 
Such  a  point  as  this  can  only  be  properly  inyestL^ted  after  the 
publication  of  this  version  shall  haye  giyen  a  sufficient  time  to 
scholars  to  pursue  a  thorough  inyestigation. 

In  examining  ihe  Curetonian  ^riac  by  itself,  it  is  dear  that  there 
are  linguistic  differences  in  tiie  dimrent  Uospels :  that  of  St.  Matthew 
appears  in  such  respects  to  yary  from  ihe  others.  Points  of  this  kind 
belong  to  the  field  of  observation  which  falls  properly  under  Mr. 
Cureton's  attention. 

The  MS.  appears  to  be  written  with  general  care  and  accuracy : 
in  Matt,  xxiii*  18.  a  line  is  omitted  by  the  scribe  hC  ofioiortkevrov. 
The  portions  into  which  the  text  is  divided  may  perhaps  suggest 
something  relative  to  the  early  formation  of  sections  of  the  Gospels 
in  Syria.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  which  indicates  that  the  MS. 
was  intended  for  ecclesiastical  use :  had  it  not  been  defective  at  the 
end  we  m^ht  have  known  more  respecting  the  version,  since  it  is 
from  the  (x)lophon  that  we  learn  mucn  of  what  we  know  as  to  some 
of  the  other  Syriac  translations. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  no  information  had  previously  come 
down  to  us  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  translation :  the  Syriac 
writers  who  speak  of  tiie  versions  into  that  tongue  lived  at  too  late 
a  period  to  ^ve  contemporary  information ;  ana  if  this  text  of  the 
Gospels  had  then  long  fallen  into  disuse,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  its  existence  would  be  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge. 
The  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary  (see  a  subsequent  chapter)  was 
wholly  imknown  till  Adler  brought  it  into  notice  from  amongst  the 
secluded  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library :  it  is  therefore  no  cause 
for  just  surprise  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  has  hitherto  been  equally 
imnoticed. 

It  is  more  a  subject  of  desire  than  of  expectation  on  the  part  of 
Biblical  scholars,  that  furtiier  discoveries  of  Syriac  MSS.  might 
bring  to  light  another  copy  of  this  version,  from  which  the  deficiencies 
might  be  supplied  of  tiie  one  which  we  happily  possess. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  PHILOXXNIIN  STBIAO  VERSION,  AJtfD  ITS  BBVISION  BT  THOMAS  OP 

^  HABKBL. 

The  Syriac  writer  Moses  Aghelsaus  (about  A.  d.  550)  made  a 
translation  of  the  Glaphyra  of  Uyril  of  Alexandria  into  that  language. 
In  an  epistie  which  he  prefixed  he  mentions  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Syriac,  which  had  been  then  made  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  to  which  he  referred  in  connection  with 
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the  manner  in  which  he  rendered  the  New  Testament  dtationa 
oocurrinff  in  the  Ghiphyca*  He  requests  ihe  reader  not  to  be 
surprised  at  variety  of  rendering  in  the  Scripture  pass^ea  from  that 
to  which  he  might  have  been  accustomed;  for  ihe  differences  were 
great  in  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  themselves^  as  might  (he  said) 
be  seen  in  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  P8alter>  ^'  which 
Polycarp(rest  his  soul  I )  the  Chorepiscopus  made  in  Syriac  for  the 
faithful  Aenaias  of  Mabug  the  teacher,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the 
good.'* 

This  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  for  whom  the  Syriao  version  in 
question  was  made,  was  Ushop  of  Mabug  or  Hierapolis  from  488  to 
518.  He  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  that 
unhappy  age;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  well  supposed  that  he 
coula  not  have  himself  found  time  or  leisure  for  such  a  work. 

We  know  with  peculiar  exactitude  when  this  translation  was  made. 
Thomas  of  Harkei,  who  revised  it  in  the  following  century,  has  left 
his  note  of  time  that  it  was  done  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  819, 
which  answers  to  a.  D.  508.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Peter 
the  Fuller,  who  had  himself  obtiuned  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch, 
that  Philoxenus,  who  was  one  of  his  party,  obtained  the  cfHscopal 
see  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug.  Peter  the  Fuller  and  Philoxenus, 
though  of  the  Monophysite  body,  so  far  differed  from  the  doctrinal 
zealots  of  their  sect,  that  thev  held  what  was  considered  a  moderated 
view,  and  thus  they  subscru)ed  the  Henoticon  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno.  From  that  time,  therefore,  they  comd  hardly  be 
considered  as  uphdding  the  Mimophysite  sect,  even  if  it  were  not 
that  doctrinal  distinctions  were  often  in  those  painful  contentions  the 
mere  cloak  imder  which  party-spirit  and  personal  ambition  concealed 
themselves. 

>  Atsemani  Biblloth«ca  Orientalit,  U.  p.  83.  Professor  Lm  oom^Uined,  md  Dot  whfaoul 
some  reason,  of  the  obscuritj  of  the  Sjrriao  of  Moses  Aghelieus*  and  atae  of  the  Latiii  tnuis- 
lation  given  hy  AssemanL  However,  his  own  suggestion  (Bagster's  Frol^gomeiia,  p.  98.) 
that  the  name  of  Pciycarp  should  be  altogether  exduded  from  the  parage,  and  that  bj  a 

conjecture  PhUoxmui  (the  other  name  of  Xenaias,  |.LiXQI^V)  ^o*^  ^  substituted,  is 
quite  groundless.     He  says,  ** Error  est,  ni  valde  fallor  in  lectione    ^rr\Aas^A^\a\ 

Pofyearpua,  pro  %mO  1  i  nhnoN  i  F>  PAabuwnut,  a  librario  osdtanti  posit&  ....  Nemo 

de  versione  h^jns  Fblycarpi  ne  yp^  quidem  adhuc  aodivit,  nequa  si  quid  video,  postea 
audiet."  Lee's  boldness  of  conjecture  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  none  who  have 
discussed  the  Sjriac  versions.  That  we  do  not  elsewhere  hear  of  this  Pdjcarp  is  no  ob- 
jection to  our  receiving  the  statement  of  Moses  AghelsBos  as  it  steads.    This  writer  is 

designated  from  ^^J,  Agfael  ia  Meaopetamia ;  he  U  misealM  Mom  Apbekins  in  tiie 

fourth  ediUon  (1847)  of  Hug's  Einldtung,  p.  943.,  and  hj  those  iHio  hare  copied  from  the 
statement  there  given.  This,  like  various  otimt  inaccniades  in  ttit  poMlnmaiit  tditioii  ik 
Hug,  must  not  be  at  all  attribotad  to  hjmsclf. 
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Tke  ecdeaiastioftl  or  doctrinal  posHion  of  Philoxeiras  is  80  far  of 
importance^  that  it  bears  on  the  question  whether  this  version, 
executed  under  his  care,  was  influenced  as  to  its  origin  by  any 
dogmatic  considerations.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  might  w 
intended  to  uphold  Monophysite  doctrine ;  and  yet  this  wo^d  be  in 
itself  unlikely;  for  though  the  Monophysite  party  might  prefer  a 
various  reading  which  seemed  to  sujmort  their  views,  and  \k<&  Nesto- 
nans  miffht  u^dd  one  which  seemed  to  be  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
yet  this  is  something  quite  different  firom  supposing  that  a  version 
should  be  made  of  set  puroose  for  the  defence  of  particular  doctrines* 
The  only  ground  for  justirTing  such  an  opinion  (irrespective  of  tes- 
timony to  the  &ct)  would  be  that  the  versi<m  itself  exhibited  dear 
traces  of  such  a  purpose  having  been  carried  out.  The  only  reason 
for  originating  such  a  supposition,  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  any  suffident  grounds  for  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Philoxenus  as  the  execution  of  this  translatioiL 

This  verdon  is  not  now  known  in  the  form  in  which  Polycarp  left 
it,  but  only  through  the  revision  which  it  afterwards  received  at  the 
hands  of  Thomas  of  Harkd.  Some  few  dtatdons  from  the  Fhiloxe^ 
nian  text,  as  such,  whidi  do  not  precisdy  accord  with  the  Hardean 
recendon,  are  all  that  we  can  rely  on,  as  belonging  certainly  to  the 
translation  of  Polvcarp.  Thus  the  discussions  on  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  version,  rdate  properly  to  the  work  of  Thomas, 
for  we  do  not  know  how  &r  he  may  have  departed  from  the  text 
which  he  revised  with  Greek  MSS. 

It  has  generally  been  stated,  that  in  modem  times  the  first  know- 
ledge which  the  scholars  of  Europe  possessed  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  verdon  as  the  later  Syriac,  was  through  the  notices  of  the  origind 
work  of  Polycarp,  and  the  revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  wnich 
were  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani:  but  though 
this  has  been  so  often  stated  as  to  show  the  common  opinion  on  the 
subject,  it  must  have  been  brought  forward  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  Pococke,  in  1630,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  ^tion  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  &c.  in  Syriac,  gives  the  extract  from  Dionysiua 
Barsdibsus  which  mentions  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel.  And 
though  he  did  not  know  what  verdon  Thomas  had  executed,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
a  certain  learned  man  (unnamed)  which  servildy  followed  the  Greek, 
and  thus  was  doubtless  the  Hardean  text 

In  1730  Samuel  Palmer  sent  from  Diabekir,  the  ancient  Amida, 
in  Mesopotamia,  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  four  Syriac  MSS.;  two  of 
which  contained  the  Hardean  recension  of  the  New  Testament  One 
of  these  indudes  all  the  books  (except  the  Apocdypse  and  the  con- 
cluabn  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ ;  in  the  other  (which  was 
much  mutilated)  the  text  of  the  Gx)spels  odonj^ed  to  the  same  version  ^ 
but  iu  the  rest  of  the  books  the  text  is  that  oi  the  Peshito.  Whether 
the  Apocdypse  ever  bdonged  to  the  translation  seems  to  be  wholly 

*  The  first  ti  Aeae  MSS.  he  desif^ated  Codex  Heraeleensid  (JSarcknsU  would  have 
been  nMre  suilabJe);  tiie  other  he  ca&d  Codex  BarsaliheBV  from  the  marginal  notes,  &c^ 
which  proceeded  from  DionjrBiai  BwrMlibieafl,  bishop  of  Amida,  in  the  twelfth  centorr. 
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uncertain;  for  though  other  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  have  come  to  lights 
none  except  that  of  Bidlej  seems  to  be  known  which  embraces  any- 
other  of  me  books. 

The  Grospels  in  the  MSS.  of  this  version  are  ended  by  a  sub- 
scription, stating  that  Thomas  of  Harkel  revised  the  version  in  the 
year  of  the  Greeks  927  (t.  e.  A.  d.  616)  at  Alexandria  with  three 
(or  as  in  some  MSS.  two)  Greek  copies.  At  the  end  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  is  a  similar  note  (referring  however  to  but  one  Greek  copy) 
in  Bidley*s  MS.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  being  defective  at  the  end, 
we  are  left  without  positive  proof  that  such  a  note  was  there  also ; 
which,  however,  from  analogy,  we  may  judge  was  once  the  case. 

This  Thomas,  the  reviser  of  the  version,  is  called  Harclensis  from 
Wh}  »»>  a  town  or  village  (in  Palestine ?) ;  probably  his  birthplace,  now 
unknown.  He  was  bishop  of  Mabug  or  Hierapolis,  and  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Monophysite  party  amongst  the  Syrians.  This 
Thomas  has  been  confounded  with  an  elder  Thomas  Tbishop  of  Ger- 
manicia)  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  thus  Michaelis  supposed  that 
the  elder  Thomas  had  been  the  reviser  of  this  version,  which  he 
therefore  thought  was  done  almost  immediately  afler  it  was  executed. 
But  this  is  a  groundless  theory :  Ihe  date  in  the  subscription  of  the 
MSS.,  and  that  which  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  assigns  to  Thomas  of 
Harkel  are  in  precise  accoraance.  The  subject  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  because  of  the  theory  of  MichaeUs  (which  has  even  intro- 
duced the  opinion  that  there  were  two  revisions  by  two  Thomases), 
and  because,  in  a  critical  estimate,  there  is  need  to  inquire  whether 
the  Harclean  recension,  as  we  have  it,  was  a  work  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  or  of  the  following  century.  The  latter  is  certainly  the 
true  date. 

The  recension,  as  we  have  it  now,  requires  description.  The  text 
in  various  places  has  obeli  and  asterisks  introduced,  with  a  mark 
to  indicate  how  far  the  force  of  each  of  these  is  to  extend.  In  the 
margin  there  are  readings  introduced,  differing  (at  times  widely) 
from  those  in  the  text.  Occasionally  in  tiie  margin  Greek  MSS.  (one, 
two,  or  three)  are  distinctly  cited,  and  Greek  words  are  also  given  at 
times.  It  has  tiius,  in  its  revised  form,  a  thoroughly  critical  appearance. 
In  examining  the  character  of  the  readings  noted  in  the  margin,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  have 
what  may  be  deemed  a  much  more  Alexandrian  character ;  while 
the  latter  are  more  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  sixth 
century.  This  suggests  that  the  text  and  margin  cannot  have  sprung 
from  the  same  critical  care,  and  that  in  the  one  there  is  the  work  of 
the  translator,  using  MSS.  which  approximated  to  tiie  Greek  text 
current  in  later  times,  and  the  other  that  of  the  reviser  who,  as  we 
know,  carried  on  his  work  at  Alexandria,  where  MSS.  of  another 
kind  might  well  have  been  long  current 

The  asterisks  and  obeli  show  points  of  similarity  to  the  Svriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  made  from  the  Hexaplar  text  oi  the 
LXX.  as  revised  by  Ongen.  As  that  translation  employs  those 
marks,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  text,  to  indicate  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,  so  too  here,  ihey  seem  to  be  used  in  a  similar  manner ; 
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they  thus  point  out  respectively  additions^  and  words  which  are  marked 
as  if  they  should  be  omitted.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  in  revising, 
additions  had  been  introduced  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  that 
whatever  was  or  was  deemed  redundant  was  marked  with  an  obelus. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hexaplar  text 
of  the  LXX.  was  executed  at  the  same  period  as  the  recension  of 
the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  by  Thomas,  and  at  the  same 
place,  as  appears  frt>m  the  subscriptions  appended  to  some  of  the 
books.  The  translator  is  there  called  Pauly  but  with  him  is 
associated  the  name  of  Mar  Tkama,  a  deacon  of  the  patriarch  Mar 
Athanasius :  the  date  is  the  year  of  the  Greeks  928,  t.  e.  A.  D.  617.' 
This  may  be  the  same  as  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  the  name,  locality, 
date,  ana  kind  of  occupation  all  agree ;  and  his  recension  of  the 
Gospels  was  completed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  that  case  he  could 
not  have  become  bishop  of  Mabug  until  a  later  period. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  criticfJ  marks  in  the  text 
proceeded  wholly  from  Thomas  (to  whom  the  marginal  notes  must  be 
ascribed^,  or  whether  they  were  in  part  the  work  of  Polyc^rp  him- 
self. There  exists  a  MS.  at  Florence  in  the  Medicsean  Library  con- 
taining the  Gospels  of  this  version  with  the  asterisks  and  obeli,  but 
without  the  marginal  notes  or  the  subscription  of  Thomas.  This  has 
been  relied  on  as  a  proof  that  the  asterisks  and  obeli  proceeded  from 
Polycarp  himself;  but  that  the  marginal  notes  were  the  work  of 
Thomas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  decisive;  for  it  seems 
difficult  to  know  why  Polycarp  should  have  thus  marked  his  own 
work,  noting  what  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  what  was  afterwards 
added.  So  far  as  any  proof  is  given  as  yet,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  additions  proceeded  from  any  but 
a  reviser;  and  the  only  reviser  of  whom  we  know  is  Thomas.  In 
after  tim^  discrepancies  may  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copyists 
as  to  these  marks;  and  some  may  have  retained  more  of  these  in  their 
transcripts  than  was  done  by  otiiers,  so  that  the  Florentine  MS.  may 
have  sprung  from  one  who  retained  these  distinctions  in  part. 

It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  tiie  asterisks  .and  obeli  refer 
to  the  Peshito  text  or  to  Greek  MSS.  The  former  opinion  is  not 
consistently  maintainable;  for  very  often  there  are  readings  thus 
noted,  where  the  Peshito  is  very  different.  That  they  never  refer  to 
that  version  is  more  than  could  be  confidently  affirmed  in  the  absence 
of  all  actual  evidence :  in  some  places  it  is  all  but  certain  that  they 
do.  Such  references  mipht  have  proceeded  from  Polycarp  himself, 
but  some  of  these  are  clearly  the  work  of  Thomas.  In  readings  the 
version  itself,  it  shows  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  kind  of  scrupulous 
literality,  and  that  the  propriety  of  Syriac  idiom  is  constantly 
sacrificed  so  as  to  follow  that  of  the  GhreeL  That  the  Peshito  was 
employed  by  the  translator  is  clear  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  words  in  the  same  passages :  it  is  thus  hardly  too  much  to 
say  of  it,  witii  Dr.  Davidson,  that  it  **  was  based  upon  tiie  old  Syriac" 

*    >  See  Middeldorpfs  **  Codex  STriaco-Hexaplaris,"  p.  65.;  and  for  the  translation  of 
the  Striae  subscription,  p.  466. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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The  laDgus^e  is  as  much  conformed  to  the  Greek  as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  been  a  version  interlined  with  the  Greek,  word  for 
word,  particle  for  particle:  possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  by 
separate  words  in  the  Greek  order  (instead  of  employing  suffixes); 
pronouns  are  used  to  imitate  the  Greek  article ;  and  even  at  times 
Greek  etymologies  are  expressed.  The  orthography  of  proper  names, 
in  which  the  Peshito  foUows  the  genuine  Oriental  form,  is  here  set 
aside  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  Greek;  and  even  at  times  the 
Greek  case  terminations  have  been  preserved.  By  comparing  this 
version  with  an  interlineary  translation,  in  which  the  only  object  was 
to  show  the  character  of  the  language  translated  froniy  and  all  its 
peculiarities  in  the  same  order,  its  nature  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood. A  very  small  quantity  of  evidence  would  be  enough  to  con- 
vince that  the  version  must  have  thus  originated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  scrupulous  and  slavish  literality 
must  be  ascribed  to  Polycarp  or  to  Thomas ;  for  as  a  version  it  could 
hardly  be  used  intelligibly  in  its  present  state :  it  might  have  been 
a  valuable  aid  to  Syrians  in  learning  Greek,  but  Syriac  phraseology 
is  quite  set  aside.  Perhaps  the  translation  of  Polycarp  was  as 
literal  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  intelligibility ;  and  this  was 
selected  on  that  account  by  Thomas  for  his  revision ;  and  then  one 
part  of  his  work  may  have  been  to  bring  the  words  into  their  present 
order  in  accordance  with  his  Greek  copies.  The  work  thus  executed 
might  have  been  useful  to  Syrians,  even  if  they  were  not  learning 
Greek,  as  it  showed  them  every  point  of  the  original. 

Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  the  subscription  to  the  Gospels  as  revised  by 

him,  says,  *^  ]jai  InAl)  __*  j  «^aioAjil  This  is  the  book  of  the  four 
Gospels,  ^  n  •  <^Z.1>  which  was  interpreted  from  the  Greek  tongue 

into  Syriac,  with  much  care  and  labour,  ISniOO  formerly  in  the  city 
of  Mabug,  in  the  year  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  819,  in  the  days  of 

the  holy   confessor  Philoxenus,   bishop   of    that  city.      ^»»^/l 

^} As  ^j  But  it  was  afterwards  compared  (or  corrected)  with  much 

care  by  me,  poor  Thomas,  with  two  Greek  exemplars,"  &c  In  this 
statement  the  version  made  by  direction  of  Philoxenus  is  identified 
with  that  which  Thomas  revised,  so  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
them  regarded  as  distinct  translations. 

Bernstein,  however  *,  has  relied  on  expressions  of  Gregorius  Bar 
Hebraeus  (also  called  Abulpharagius),  a  Syriac  writer  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  which  he  considers  that  we  must  look  on  the 
Harclean  as  a  distinct  version  from  the  Philoxenian.  Bar  Hebrseus 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  Thesaurus  Arcanorum  of  the  Peshito 
version,  and  then  of  the  Philoxenian,  adding,  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Zq->A  i  \/  *ASq>.»jzi2.1o  ^^  and  it  was  compared  (or  corrected) 
the  third  time  at  Alexandria  by  the  labour  of  Thomas  of  Harkel 

*  Pe  Charklcnsi  Novi  Testament!  translatione  Syriaca  commentatio.    Scripsit  .... 
Qcorgius  Hcnricus  Bernstein.    Vratislaria^  1837. 
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u.,^.t/-,    o^L^*  /tryS^    J^.JL^^ 

.  .  .  .  ^  Bernstein  rests  on  the  expression  "  the  fAirrf  time,"  as 
though  it  implied  that  the  Harclean  was  a  version,  coordinate  with 
the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian ;  he  also  translates  the  words,  "  et  red- 
ditum  est  tertio,"  as  if  they  signified  a  version  and  not  a  revision. 
The  word,  however,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  subscription  of 
Thomas,  who  certainly  appears  to  take  pains  to  identify  the  version 
on  which  he  laboured  with  that  of  Philoxenus :  "  et  recensitum 
tertio"  is  the  rendering  of  the  words  of  Bar  Hebraeus  given  by 
Wiseman,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  subscription  just  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  too  much  so  to  rest  on  the  expression  "  the  third 
time  "  as  though  that  alojie  were  to  show  that  Thomas's  was  a  distinct 
version :  much  more  probable  is  it  that  Bar  Hebrseus  had  the  sub- 
scription of  Thomas  before  either  his  eyes  or  his  memory,  and  that 

as  he  followed  it  verbally  in  part,  he  substituted  La^L^  \?  for  ^$Ar:), 

because  he  had  previously  mentioned  two  forms  of  the  text,  the 
Peshito  and  Philoxenian,  though  only  one  of  these  was  spoken  of  by 
Thomas.  (Certainly  Bar  Hebraeus  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Curetonian  Svriac.)  And  if  Bar  Hebneus  used  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression in  this  place,  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  fully  explained  his 
meaning,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  that  Thomas's  work  was  a  revision  of  the 
Philoxenian.     He  speaks  in  his  Chronicle  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  who 

emended  oZ>  the  edition  which  Philoxenus  had  translated;  and  the 

Scriptures  o^jlZl^  were  emended  by  Thomas.* 

Thus  Gregorius  Bar  Hebrseus  becomes  a  potent  witness  against 
Bernstein's  opinion,  when  all  his  evidence  is  taken  into  account ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  statement  of  Thomas  might  be  deemed  of 
much  more  weight  as  to  what  he  himself  did,  than  mat  of  a  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

But  as  showing  what  the  real  Philoxenian  text  was,  Bernstein 
relies  on  a  few  citations  from  it  published  by  Wiseman ;  and  as  they 
do  not  precisely  agree  with  the  Harclean,  he  concludes  that  they  were 
taken  froni  the  true  Philoxenian,  the  actual  work  of  Polycarp,  in 
opposition  to  the  Harclean  text.  But  the  differences  in  the  passages 
are  not  sufficiently  striking  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
theory.* 

Perhaps  the  arguments  of  Bernstein  have  been  advantageous  thus 
far,  that  they  have  led  to  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  scholars 
more  distinctly  than  was  the  case  before,  that  the  Philoxenian  and 
Harclean  texts  are  not  identical,  and  that  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
version  which  we  possess  under  the  latter  name  and  not  under  the 
former.      Also,  that  in  believing  Thomas  to  have  executed  a  real 

'  This  preface  of  Bar  Hebneus,  which  was  defectively  given  by  Assemani  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis  (vol.  ii.  pp.  24.  279.)  is  inserted  by  Wiseman  in  bis  UorsB  Syriacse  with  a 
translation  (p.  S4 — 91.).  Bernstein  has  also  given  it  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  in  his  edition 
of  Kirsch's  Chrestomathia  Syriaca,  p.  143. 

'  Awemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  ii  p.  41 1.     Also  cited  by  Bernstein,  p.  8. 

*  See  this  subject  discussed  in  Hog's  Einleitung,  cd.  4.  p.  341,  342.;  and  Davidson's 
Biblical  Criticism,  H  p.  188. 
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revision^  that  supposition  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  text  which  we  have  from  the  citations  which  were 
made  from  the  older  Philoxenian.  How  far  the  revision  may  have 
extended,  or  how  far  there  may  seem  to  be  internal  grounds  for  con- 
sidering the  work  of  Thomas  as  at  all  original,  we  do  not  possess 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  It  may  be  that  MSS.  will  yet  be 
found  which  contain  the  unaltered  Philoxenian ;  it  may  be  that  a 
careful  examination  of  Syriac  writers,  whose  works  exist  in  known 
MSS.,  will  supply  a  tolerable  stock  of  citations  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  name  of  Philoxenian  without  some  qualification  will  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  text  of  this  version  which  we  possess,  in  the  manner 
that  was  freely  done  by  Ridley,  Adler,  Michaelis,  and  others. 

It  was  known  that  Gloucester  Ridley  had  received  the  MSS.  of 
this  version  from  the  East;  and  thus  while  the  version  was  otherwise 
inaccessible,  it  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  came  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  occupying  himself,  however,  in  the  examination  for  only 
fourteen  days.  The  results  of  this  hasty  examination  are  given  in 
the  notes  to  his  Greek  Testament.  In  such  a  cursory  examination 
omissions  would  be  certain ;  but  there  are  also  misstatements,  such  as 
might  lead  to  very  wrong  conclusions.  Wetstein,  however,  caused 
the  version  and  some  of  its  characteristic  features  to  be  known  to 
Biblical  scholars  in  generaL 

Ridley  himself,  in  1761,  published  an  account  of  this  and  the  pre- 
viously known  Syriac  version  ^ :  it  was  his  intention  to  have  edited 
its  text ;  but  though  he  had  made  a  transcript  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  design.  The  four  Gospels  were 
edited  by  White  in  1778  at  Oxford,  from  Ridley's  MSS.,  placed 
there  in  the  library  of  New  College ;  in  1799  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  also  were  printed;  and  in  1803  White  completed  this  edition 
by  the  publication  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  learned  editor  sub- 
joined to  the  Syriac  text  a  Latin  version,  and  to  each  volume  were 
appended  brief  notes,  in  which,  besides  other  remarks,  the  various 
readings  in  the  Gospels  of  Ridley's  second  MS.  of  this  version  were 
given. 

After  the  publication  of  White's  edition  of  the  Gospels,  the  re- 
searches of  Adler  made  known  the  readings  of  other  MSS.  of  that 
portion  of  this  version :  his  examination  of  the  Syriac  versions  ^,  in 
which  the  results  of  his  collations  were  given  together  with  his  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  translation  itself^  forms  a  valuable 
supplement  to  White's  edition. 

In  1853  Bernstein  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  the  Harclean 
Syriac  text  of  St  John's  Gospel ' :  in  this  there  are  given  from  the 

>  De  Syriacaram  Novi  Foederis  veraonam  indole  atqne  nta  Dissertatio,  FhUoxeniam 
ciim  Simplici  e  duobns  penretustiB  codd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmissis,  conferente  Glocestrio 
Ridley,  LL.B.  Also  added  to  Semler*s  edition  of  WetBtein's  **  Libelli  ad  crisiii  atqae  in- 
terpretationem  NoTi  Testamentl    Halie,  1766." 

*  Noyi  Testamenti  Veniones  Syriacie,  Simplex,  Fhiloxeniana  et  Hierosolymitana,  denao 
examioatSB  .  .  .  a  J.  G.  C.  Adler.    Hi^niie,  1789. 

'  Das  Heilige  Evangeliam  des  Johannes,  Syrisch  in  Harklensischer  uebersetionff  mit 
Tocalen  und  den  pan(£ten  Kuschoi  and  Rucoch  nach  ciner  Vaticanischer  Handsairift, 
nebst  krititchcn  anmerkungen  von  Georg  Heinrich  Bernstein.    Leipxig,  1853. 
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MS.  the  vowel  points  (which  were  not  inserted  in  White's  edition, 
not  being  found  in  Ridley's  MSS.))  as  well  ns  grammatical  marks  or 
diacritical  points:  all  of  these  particulars  were  explained  in  a  German 
dissertation  which  was  annexed  to  the  text  of  that  Gospel.  This 
edition  has  its  yalue  critically,  as  it  gives  a  text  for  comparison  with 
that  of  White.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  MS.  from 
which  it  is  printed  is  one  of  those  which,  while  containing  the  same 
text  as  those  of  White,  has  neither  notes  in  the  margin,  nor  yet 
asterisks  and  obeli  in  the  text. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Bidley's  MS.  is  the  only  one 
known  containing  any  part  of  this  version  beyond  the  Gospels :  and 
as  that  MS.  is  itself  defective  at  the  end  (the  latter  part  of  the 
Hebrews  being  gone)  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  version  made  by  I^olycarp  and  the  revision  of  Thomas  contained 
the  Apocalypse  or  not  The  MS.  does  contain  all  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  not  merely  the  three  comprised  in  the  Peshito ;  and 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  with  regard  to  it  by  DionysiusBarsalibsBUS, 
Bishop  of  Amida,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Wetstein,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  the  first  New  Testament 
editor  who  made  any  critical  use  of  this  version.  Griesbach,  in  his 
first  edition,  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Wetstein  for  the 
readings  which  he  gave ;  but  afterwards  the  edition  of  White  and 
the  examination  of  Adler  enabled  him  and  all  subsequent  editors  to 
use  its  readings  more  extensively  and  more  accurately. 

The  critical  value  of  this  version  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us  has  been  in  part  intimated  above  in  speaking  of  the 
marginal  notes,  the  text,  and  the  critical  marks  introduced.  It  sup- 
plies us  with  evidence  of  various  kinds ;  because  it  was  evidently 
made  with  MSS.  of  one  class,  and  revised  with  those  of  another 
kind.  The  extreme  literality  of  the  version  gives  us  great  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  Gh^eek  text  from  which  it  was  formed,  so  that  in 
many  minute  points  it  can  be  employed  with  a  kind  of  confidence 
which  cannot  be  felt  with  regard  to  some  other  versions. 

The  value  of  the  text  in  Comparative  Criticism  is,  that  its  ac- 
cordance with  Greek  MSS.  which  are  not  of  the  most  ancient  class 
is  a  good  evidence  how  the  process  of  change  had  taken  effect  in 
the  East  when  the  version  was  made ;  and  thus,  if  in  additionsy  am^ 
plificationSy  parallel  passages  brought  into  agreement y  and  such  points, 
this  version  stands  opposed  to  the  generality  of  those  that  are  more 
ancient,  it  intimates  very  plainly  that  the  work  of  change  must  havp 
taken  effect  on  the  MSS.  which  in  these  points  agree  with  it.  It  is 
thus  a  very  certain  monument  of  the  deterioration  which  the  Greek 
text  received,  as  is  described  above,  when  its  history  is  specially 
considered. 

The  margin  is  a  witness  of  a  different  kind ;  for  the  notes  there 
made  are  good  proof  that  Thomas  must  have  found  MSS.  of  an 
early  class  at  Alexandria:  the  accordance  of  these  readings  with 
other  good  authorities  has  considerable  weight. 

One  feature  in  the  margin  must  not  be  overlooked  —  the  large 
additions  to  the  text  of  the  book  of  Acts.     So  many  of  these  agree 
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with  the  Codex  Bezae,  that  Wetstem  thought  that  that  copy  must 
have  been  used  in  the  revision.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  this : 
all  that  is  clear  is,  that  such  interpolations  were  current  in  some 
documents  in  ancient  times. 

If  this  version  is  cited  simply,  the  text  is  meant :  the  marffin,  or  a 
reading  condemned  with  an  obeltis^  or  supplied  with  an  asterisk,  has 
always  to  be  specified  as  such. 

Some  readings  may  be  cited  from  this  version,  but  without  any 
authority  attaching  to  them  on  that  account,  because  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  retained  from  the  Peshito. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  SYRIAC   VERSIONS  OF  PORTIONS  ADDED  TO  SOME  EDITIONS  OF  THE 

PESHITO. 

Under  this  head  have  to  be  considered :  — 

I.  A  version  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third 
of  John,  and  that  of  Jude. 

II.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse. 

III.  A  Syriac  version  of  the  narrative  contauied  in  John  viii. 
1—11. 

I.  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  Peshito,  as  originally 
edited  and  as  found  in  the  known  MSS.,  contains  only  three  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  the  same  thing  was  specified  by  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  1630  there  was  published  at  Leyden,  by  the  distinguished 
English  scholar  Edward  Pococke,  a  Syriac  translation  of  these  four 
Epistles,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.*  In  this  edition  the 
text  is  given  both  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  characters,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  are  the  original  Greek  text,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Syriac,^     The  editor's  annotations  occupy  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  which  the 
editor  employed  contained  the  Acts  and  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
together  with  those  introduced  in  the  usual  order.  Pococke  was 
unable  to  say  when  the  version  was  made,  or  by  whom ;  only  he 
fbund  that  a  certain  DionysiuSy  who  had  commented  in  Syriac  on  the 
Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  it  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
with  the  books  which  were  rendered  in  ancient  times ;  and  that  thus 

>  *<  Probably  that  which  is  now  marked  in  the  Bodleian  Library  A.  3909.  126^  and 
described  bj  tlri  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  MSS.  p.  5.  No.  19.  among  the  Sjrriac 
MSS.;  for  this  is  the  only  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  corresponds  to  Po- 
cocke*s  description.**    Marsh,  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii  643. 

'  Li  all  these  particulars  the  plan  and  form  of  De  Dien's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  had  appeieured  three  years  before,  also  at  Leyden,  was  closely  followed.  This 
edition  by  De  Dieu  will  be  presently  described. 
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they  were  not  found  except  in  the  translation  of  Thomas  the  bishop, 
called  Harclensis,  from  Harkel,  the  name  of  his  city. 

Pococke  gives  the  Syriac  citation  from  the  commentary  (in  MS.) 
of  this  writer;  and  we  know  now  that  he  was  Dionysius  Barsalibaeus, 
bishop  of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  cetitury.*  But  in  the  extracts  from 
the  text  which  Dionysius  introduced  into  his  commentary,  it  seemed 
as  though  his  version  was  not  identical  with  that  which  was  con- 
tained m  the  Bodleian  MS.  All  these  extracts  were  carefully 
gathered  by  Pococke  from  the  MS.  of  Dionysius,  and  were  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  to  his  volume. 

As  Dionysius  BarsalibaBus  knew  only  the  Harclean  version  of 
these  four  Epistles,  his  citations  might  be  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
it ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  they  are  compared  with 
White's  edition  of  Ridley's  MS.  Of  the  age  or  history  of  Pococke's 
version,  we  have,  it  appears,  no  extrinsic  testimony  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  text  of  Pococke  and  the  Harclean  are  closely 
compared,  a  strong  degree  of  resemblance  is  seen  to  exist,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  independent 
versions.  The  verbal  resemblances  and  the  comcidences  in  peculiar 
expressions  render  such  a  thought  almost  impossible. 

Dr.  Davidson  says,  **In  words  they  agree  so  often  that  the  verbal 
diversity  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  They  deviate  from 
each  other  only  in  that  which  the  reviser  of  a  particular  version 
would  look  upon  as  an  improvement.  The  text  of  White  adheres 
to  the  Greek  words  more  slavishly  than  that  of  Pococke,  which  was 
doubtless  reckoned  a  great  excellence  in  the  fifth  [read  seventh] 
century.  Hence  the  suggestion  naturallv  arises  that  the  former 
may  possibly  have  been  but  the  revised  emtion  of  an  earlier  Syrian 
translation,  in  which  the  chief  object  was  to  remove  everything  sup- 
posed not  to  represent  the  original  accurately.  Accordingly  we 
suppose  that  the  text  of  White  was  the  PhUoxenian  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  [which  we  know  to  have  been  the  case],  and  made 
more  literal;  while  that  of  Pococke  was  the  same  Philoxenian  before 
its  alteration  by  Thomas."* 

This  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  meeting  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  as  to  account  for  them ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  such  way 
that  the  resemblance  can  be  explained.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  text  of  Pococke  was  a  version  which  had  any  relation  in  date  or 
character  to  the  Peshito;  and  if  in  it  and  in  the  Harclean  form  of  the 
same  translation  there  is  less  ability  shown  in  apprehending  the  pur- 
port of  Greek  words  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  translator 
of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
here  he  had  not  the  aid  of  the  Peshito  to  direct  him. 

After  the  text  of  Pococke  had  appeared,  it  was  not  long  before  these 
Epistles  were  incorporated  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Peshito,  a 
version  with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do.  This  insertion 
was  first  made  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and  the  example  has  been 

*  See  As8emani,  Bibliothcca  Oricntalis,  Yol.  ii  p.  167. 
'  Biblical  Criticism,  ii,  196. 
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followed  by  subsequent  editors,  who,  like  the  ancient  copyists,  were 
fond  of  having  books  as  complete  and  ample  as  possible.  The  valuable 
notes  of  Pococke  have,  of  course,  not  been  retained  in  the  various 
reprints :  the  consequence  is,  that  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  true  relation  of  his  edition  to  the  MS.  on  which  it  is  based,  or 
to  the  readings  cited  from  the  MS.  of  Dionysius. 

The  ancient  Gh^eek  MSS.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  few,  that 
this  version,  and  the  revision  of  it  made  by  Thomas  with  a  Greek 
MS.  of  good  character  (and  ancient  in  text  at  that  date),  has  a  critical 
value  which  otherwise  could  hardly  belong  to  it.  Thomas  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  Greek  codex  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
employed  in  the  ActSy  and  there  we  know  its  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Codex  BezsB. 

II.  The  Syriac  Version  op  the  Apocaltpse. — In  1627 
Lewis  de  Dieu  published  at  Leyden  a  Syriac  version  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  that  place, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Scaliger.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  text  thus  printed  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pococke's 
Episues,  just  described,  which  were  edited  in  imitation  of  this 
volume. 

The  codex  from  which  De  Dieu  took  his  t«xt  is  now  No.  18. 
amongst  Scaliger's  MSS.  at  Leyden.  It  is  written  on  thickish  glazed 
paper,  of  a  small  size ;  the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,  though  the  cor- 
rections in  the  margin  are  of  a  much  fainter  colour.  It  is  carelessly 
written,  and  when  the  present  writer  examined  it  at  Leyden  it  seemed 
t^  have  altogether  a  modern  appearance.    In  a  subscription  the  copyist 

calls  himself  Uo'^Olj  IjZ.1  ^io  5]nmo  Caspar  from  the  land  of  the 
Indians.  De  Dieu  edited  this  subscription,  mistaking  apparently  the 
Dolath  }  in  the  last  word  for  Rish  }  (and  this  he  might  most  easily 
do,  as  the  puncta  pluralia  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  upper , 

dot  of  y  are  very  plain,  and  the  lower  dot  of  the  ?  is  a  good  way 

below  and  not  very  conspicuous) ;  and  thus  he  translated  it,  "  Orate 
pro  eo  qui  scripsit  Casparo  ex  regione  Hanravitarum."  Marsh  shows* 
from  a  Sjgriac  Liturgy  in  the  library  of  the  Orphan-House  at  Halle, 
written  by  this  same  person,  where  he  was  and  where  he  lived.  The 
Latin  title  says  that  the  book  was  copied  by  Caspar,  an  Indian  of 
Malabar,  at  Rome,  in  1580.^  There  is  also  a  MS.  at  Florence,  in  the 
library  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  St.  Mark,  containing  the 
same  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Syriac,  also  transcribed  by  this 
same  Caspar  in  the  year  1582. 

To  whom  is  this  version  to  be  ascribed  ?  Assemani  supposes  that 
it  was  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Mar  Abba,  the  patriarch  of  the 

'  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  p.  560. 

*  **  Ordo  baptizandi  juxta  ritum  Chaldieornm  lingua  Chaldaica,  jussu  HI"*,  et  Rct"" 
D.  Julii  Antonii  Sanctorii  tituli  S**  Bartholomsei  in  insula  S.  R  E.  Presbjtcri  Card^"  descrip- 
tns  per  Oaspar  de  Malavar  Indum,  senrum  olim  deinde  familiarem  et  diaconum  Rev"^ 
D.  Haaman  Ignatii,  olim  PatriarchsB  Jacobitamm,  unum  ex  pneccptoribns  Hnguas  ChaldocoB 
et  Arabics  in  CoUegio  Ncophytorum.     Bomse,  mense  Julii,  m.d.lxxx." 
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east.^  But  this  opinion  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  such  a 
version  is  not  given  in  the  list  of  his  works. 

Others  suppose  that  this  is  part  of  the  Harclean  recension  of  the 
Philoxenian  version.  Dr.  Davidson  says,  "Its  internal  character 
agrees  with  the  PhUoxenian  as  revised  by  Thomas*  ....  In  minute 
peculiarities  it  coincides  with  the  Philoxenian.  Thus  it  frequently 
admits  Greek  words,  imitates  the  Greek  text  in  the  representation  of 
the  article  itself,  chooses  the  same  Syriao  words  as  in  other  parts  for 
the  same  Greek  words.  ....  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  the  same  words  and  phrases  are  similarly  rendered 
in  the  Philoxenian  and  this  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  they  do  not  in- 
validate the  general  principle."  ^ 

Adler  however  says,  "  A  genio  Philoxeniansd  versionis  tantidem 
differt,  quantum  a  simplice.      Accusativum  quidem,  ut  Philoxenus, 

per  -^  prsefixum  exprimit,  sed  tot  Graecis  verbis  civitatem  vel  potius 
peregrinitatem  non  dedit,  voces  vel  phrases  origine  Syriacas  Syriace 
reddidit,  nuUe  superflua  explicatione  addita :  ut  c.  i.  8.  conf.  vers. 
Philox.  Matt,  xxvii.  46.,  Marci  v.  41.,  xiv.  36.  aL  verba  composita 

non  expressit,  ut  ovyKOLvoivos  c  i.  9.  |^/.a»,  conf.  Philox.  o-uXXvttou- 

fi€vo9,  Marci  iii.  5.  €K<f>ofiob  ix.  6.  et  alia  multa ;  nomina  propria  more 
Syrarum,  non  ad  GrfBcorum  pronunciationem  scripsit;  verbo,  litteris 
non  tarn  anxie  inhsesit  quam  Philoxenus.  Statuimus,  banc  Apo- 
calypses versionem  ab  alio  quidem,  quam  versio  Syriaca  vulgata 
Evangeliorum,  factam  esse,  sed  Philoxenum  auctorem  non  agnoscere,'*^  ^ 

We  are,  indeed,  informed  that  the  Florence  MS.  has  a  subscription 
a&ming  that  it  was  copied  from  the  autograph  of  Thomas  of  Harkel, 
with  the  date  of  A.  D.  622.  We  do  not,  however,  know  what  autho- 
rity the  copyist  had  for  the  assertion ;  and  even  if  it  were  all  in  good 
faith,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  some  older  tran- 
script, and  thus  to  have  been  mistakenly  transferred  to  the  copy  made 
by  Caspar.  But  how  little  such  a  subscription  taken  alone  will  wei^h 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  real  subscription  of  Thomas  to  the 
Gospels  revised  by  him  has  been  subjoined  to  the  Peshito  in  some 
MSS.  The  date  A.  D.  622  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  for  this  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  Ridley's  MS.  to  the  translation  of  John 
viii.  1 — 1 1.     (  See  below.)  ^ 

The  present  writer  accords  in  general  with  the  judgment  expressed 
by  Adler  as  to  this  version :  it  seems  as  if  the  translator  had  known 
the  recension  of  Thomas  and  had  tried  to  imitate  it,  but  that  it 
differs  in  characteristic  features.  It  is  possibly  not  really  an  ancient 
work ;  though  of  course  its  age  is  wholly  uncertain ;  and  its  internal 

'  **  Apocalypsim  Joannis  ....  Gaspar  Indus  Nestoriaons  ex  yersione  Marabaa,  ut 
videtor,  descriptam  nobis  conservavit"  Bibloth.  Orient  toI.  iii,  pt  2.  p.  ccxxxvil  As- 
scmani  seems  to  have  known  but  little  of  Gaspar,  or  he  coald  not  have  called  him  a 
Nestcrian, 

«  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  194. 

•  N.  T.  Versiones  Syriacse,  &c  78,  79. 

*  See  Adler,  p.  77.  Ridley  says  of  this  Florentine  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse,  "Codex 
anno  1582  Bomxe  descriptns  ab  autographo  pervetosto  ab  ipso,  nt  perhibetnr,  Thoma 
Ileracleensi  exarato,  anno  622."    (Disscrtatio,  §  xii) 
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character  and  tlie  nature  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  want  of  all 
external  credentials,  place  it  indefinitely  low  as  to  critical  value. 

If  this  version  really  proceeded  from  Thomas,  it  must  show  that 
he  had  only  his  own  ability  to  guide  him  in  making  the  translation; 
and  this  may  suffice  to  account  for  all  the  differences  between  this 
version  and  his  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  text  The  points  in 
which  this  varies  from  the  known  work  of  Thomas  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  translating  adopted  by  Polycarp, 

It  appears  from  De  Dieu  that  Archbishop  Usher  sent  him  a  Syriac 
MS.  containing  all  that  is  deficient  in  the  Feshito :  if  that  copy  could 
be  now  found,  its  value  would  be  considerable,  for  it  would  show 
what  text  of  the  Apocalypse  was  placed  by  Syrians  with  the  other 
books. 

From  the  edition  of  De  Dieu,  this  Syriac  version  of  the  Apo- 
calypse was,  like  the  Epistles  of  Pococke,  transferred  to  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  and  thence  to  the  subsequent  Syriac  editions. 

III.  The  SmiAC  Version  op  the  narrative  containing 
John  viii.  1 — 1 1. — In  1631  De  Dieu  published  his  Animadversiones 
in  quatuor  Evangelia,  in  which  he  inserted  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Peshito,  and  which  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  Philoxenian 
version  or  Harclean  recension.  De  Dieu  thus  introduces  the  nar- 
rative, saying  of  the  Syriac  version  previously  printed,  *^ubi  nonhasc 
tantum  historia,  sed  et  secunda  Epistola  Petri,  secunda  ac  tertia 
Johannis,  Epistola  Judse,  et  Apocalypsis  desunt.  Qnse  omnia  ex  lu- 
culenta  sua  et  orientalil)US  libris  instructissima  bibliotheca  amplis- 
simus  prs&sul  Jacobus  Usserius  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus  nuper 
admodum  ad  nos  misit.  Ibi  hssc  historia  sic  habet."  Then  the  Syriac 
passage  is  given  with  a  Syriac  note  at  the  beginning,  ^'  The  lesson 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  which  is  not  in  the  Peshito." 

From  De  Dieu  the  passage  was  inserted  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
with  a  reference  to  Usher's  MS. ;  and  thence,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  mark  of  distinction,  it  has  been  transferred  to 
other  editions.* 

In  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibsei,  the  section  was  found;  and  out  of 
this  MS.  it  is  printed  in  White's  edition,  at  the  end  of  St  John's 
Gospel,  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  PhUoxenian  or  Harclean  text. 
In  this  MS.  it  is  noted  as  not  being  part  of  the  Philoxenian  version, 
and  attributed  to  Maras,  who  is  said  to  have  translated  it  a.  d.  622.' 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Harclean  text  at  Paris,  this  same  passage  was 

found  by  Adler,  with  the  annotation  subjoined,  '^  This  »mi  mnftiof^ 
(t.  e.  awTo^ii)  does  not  occur  in  all  copies :  Abbas  Mar  Paul  found 

>  Marsh  speaks  of  this  passage  as  though  it  had  first  appeared  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  — 
and  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  current  opinion,  overlooking  the  edition  of  De  Dieu.  See 
notes  to  Michaelis,  u.  544, 545. 

'  **  Lacam  seqaitur  Johannes  [so.  in  codice  Barsalibffii]  in  quo  legitur  historia  adnltene 
a  Mar  A  conversa  anno  Domini  Dxxn^."  Ridley,  §  xiu.  Marsh  incorrectly  8ftys«  **the 
translation  being  ascribed  in  Ridley*8  Ck>dex  Barsalibei  to  Mar  Abba**  (iL  545.);  and 
this  statement  has  been  repeated  from  him. 
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it  and  interpreted  it  into  Syriac  as  it  is  written  here  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.'** 

These  three  copies  agree  in  their  general  text^  so  as  to  show  that 
the  translation  is  the  same,  whoever  may  have  been  the  translator. 

A  Syriac  version  of  this  passage  is  mentioned  by  Barsalibseus, 
and  by  him  cited   out  of  Maras,  bishop  of  Amida,  through  the 

chronicle  of  Zacharias  of .  T  f  *  ^  >\  .^  Meletina.  This  text,  as  cited 

by  BarsalibaBus,  seems  to  differ  altogether  from  that  published  by 
De  Dieu,  White,  and  Adlen  The  fragment  given  by  Assemani 
shows  this,  and  tlmt  it  was  introduced  as  a  separate  narration. 

\;£i£D  cn^  oniA  ^Lml    ^^\<f)  ^  ^.jlSqqu  ^   ^JLo  16ai6 

Et  factum  est  quadam  die,  quum  Jesus  doceret,  obtulerunt  ei 
Scribae  et  Pharisasi  mulierem  quandam  que  ex  adulterio  concepisse 
deprehensa  fuerat,  &c.^ 

The  contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  person  by  whom  this  passage 
was  translated  into  Syriac  may  in  part  arise  from  there  having  been 
different  versions  in  circulation,  though  for  many  years  none  of  them 
was  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  Gospels.  The  statement  of  Ridley's 
MS.  that  Maras  was  the  translator  of  the  text  there  given  is  contra- 
dicted, 1st,  by  the  date^  which  is  a  century  after  the  time  of  that 
bishop  of  Amida,  and,  2nd,  by  the  text  of  the  fragment  which  has 
been  printed  of  his  version.  Some  confusion  probably  arose  from 
Maras  having  been  the  translator  of  the  other  text  of  this  passage. 
Both  he  and  Zacharias,  through  whom  BarsalibaBUS  cited  it,  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  century' ,  and  to  the  account  of 
2iacharia8  no  reasonable  exception  can,  it  seems,  be  made.  This  might 
have  been  executed  by  Maras  in  order  to  complete  the  Philoxenian 
version  then  recent ;  while  that  of  the  year  622  might  have  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  Harclean  text.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  date  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  subscription 
to  the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse. 

The  Paul  spoken  of  in  the  Paris  MS.  as  the  translator,  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  Paul  of  Tela  mentioned  by  Bar  Hebraeus  ^ :  this 
also  appears  to  be  the  Paul  who  translated  uie  Old  Testament  into 
Syriac  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  as  stated  in  a  sub- 
scription in  a  codex  of  the  last  book  of  Kings  at  Paris ;  whose  date 
is  there  given  928,  t.  e.  A.  D.  617.* 

*  Adler,  p.  57. 

'  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  il  58.  He  says  of  the  whole  yersion  of  the  passage, 
**  Qan  quidem  Mans  versio  discrepat  ab  ea,  qaam  edidit  Waltonus  ex  Codice  BibUothecs 
XJsBerii  in  Polyglottis,  et  F.  Naironns  in  Testamento  Novo  impresso  Rome  Typis  Sacne 
Congregationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  anno  1703;  nt  conferenti  utramque  liquet."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Assemani  did  not  cite  more  of  die  yersion  itself  than  what  is  giyen  above. 
The  Ma  from  which  it  is  taken  is  Codex  Clementino-yaticanas  Syr.  16.  foL  286. 

*  See  Biblioth.  Orient  a  54. 

*  Biblioth.  Orient,  il  48.     Paulus  Callinicensis  was  too  eariy  by  a  whole  century. 

«  See  Middddorpf's  "Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris,-  &c  Breslau,  1835,  p.  65.;  and  for 
the  translation  of  this  inscription,  p.  466. 
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If  the.  MS.  which  De  Dieu  received  from  Archbishop  Usher  could 
be  traced  and  discovered,  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  supplementary  parts  of  the 
Syriac  version ;  as  it  seems  to  be  the  onfy  copy  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  which  contains  evety  part  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac.  The  character  of  its  general  contents  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted but  little  critical  notice ;  though  some  inquiry  has  been  made 
for  it,  in  relation  to  this  passage  only.  Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  not  to 
be  found  amongst  Usher's  MSS.* ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  and  others  have  not  pointed  out  in  correction,  that  the  MS. 
itself  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  L.  de  Dieu.^  Where  it  was 
deposited  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  in  1642  is  worthy  of 
inquiry:  few  MSS.  in  that  age  were  intentionally  destroyed. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

THE   JEBUSALEU  SYBIAC   VERSION. 


A  Lectionaby  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  contains  a  Syriac 
version  differing  from  all  those  which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
We  are  indebted  to  Adler  for  almost  all  that  we  know  respecting  it ; 
for  though  it  was  pretty  fully  described  in  the  catalogue  oi  the  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican  commenced  by  Steph.  Evodius  Assemani  in  1756, 
this  was  of  but  little  use ;  for  so  few  copies  of  the  part  of  that  work 
which  was  printed  escaped  destruction  by  fire,  that  the  catalogue  was 
virtually,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  unpublished. 

One  of  the  copies  of  the  Vatican  catalogue  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  this  was  weU  studied  by 
Adder  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey  for  the  purpose  of  coUecting 
materials  for  sacred  criticism,  on  which  he  was  sent,  at  the  same  time 
as  Birch  and  Moldenhauer,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  VII.  king 
of  Denmark.  On  his  return,  Adler  drew  public  attention  to  this 
MS.  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  1783.  Many  of  its  readings  were 
communicated  to  Birch,  which  appeared  in  1788  in  his  edition  of  the 
Gospels.  In  1789,  Adler's  own  interesting  and  useful  examination 
of  the  Syrmc  versions  was  published ;  in  which  the  accoimt  of  this 
translation  is  the  most  important  part 

Adler,  therefore,  is  the  authority  to  whom  the  reader  who  wishes 
minute  particulars  respecting  this  text  of  the  Gospels  is  referred, 

^  **  Since  that  time  [the  pablication  of  Walton's  Polygott],  no  one  has  ever  heard  of 
this  MS.  of  Abp.  Usher,  nor  is  it  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  tJshcr*s  MSS.  printed  in 
the  Catalogi  MStonim  Anglise  et  Hibemia  in  nnnm  collecti.  Tom.  it  p.  u.  p.  16 — 43." 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  iL  545.) 

■  In  1634  De  Dieu  dedicated  his  Animadversumes  in  Acta  Apoatohrum  to  Abp.  Usher. 
He  mentions  thaxftoe  years  prerionsly  (1629)  Usher  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  and  then  adds  **  Quod  quidem,  initinm  tantum  tun  erat  bcneficendie,  latins 
se  in  potterum  diffusnne :  biennio  enim  fere  post  (i.  e.  1631),  codicero  egregio  charactere 
Syro  exaratnm,  qui  omnia  N.  T.  Syriaci,  que  in  prionbus  deerant  editionibus,  ac  pneterea 
prolixum  Ephremi  de  amore  Sapientiie  tractatum  contineret  mittis/'  &c. 
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The  following  1>rief  account  is  formed  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
description  in  the  Vatican  catalogue,  and  that  of  Adler,  made  by 
the  present  writer  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  library. 

The  MS.  is  numbered  xix.  amongst  the  Syriac  codices  of  the 
Vatican  library.  It  is  on  thickish  vellum,  consisting  of  196  leaves 
of  quarto  form ;  tiie  writing  is  in  two  columns,  the  letters  are  in- 
elegantly formed,  and  many  of  the  diacritic  points,  &c.  are  later 
additions.  The  subscription  states  tiiat  the  MS.  was  written  at 
Antioch  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1341,  i.  e.  A.  D.  1031. 

Assemani  supposed  that  the  first  six  leaves,  which  show  traces  of 
Greek  writing  buried  beneath  the  Syriac,  proceeded  from  another 
hand ;  this,  however,  Adler  denied :  "  In  omnibus  enim  idem 
character,  eademque  formandarum  litterarum  ratio  obtinet."  ^  A 
close  examination  of  the  MS.  causes  me  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
Assemani:  the  writing  is  certainly  different  in  these  leaves  from 
what  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Adler  gives  a  facsimile  of  one  page,  containing  Matt,  xxvii.  12  — 
22.  (foL  131.  in  the  MS.).  He  omits  in  this  the  diacritic  marks, 
regarding  them,  from  the  different  colour  of  the  ink,  as  no  part  of 
what  the  copyist  intended  to  give.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  Syrian  scribes  not  unfrequently  added  all  the  punctuation 
after  the  letters  of  a  MS.  had  been  finished ;  so  that  these  points 
may  probably  be  a  part  of  what  was  needed  originally  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  copy.  The  facsimile  gives  a  tolerable  general 
notion  of  the  writing  of  the  MS. ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
most  of  those  engraved  for  Adler. 

The  portions  of  the  Gospels  foUow  the  order  of  the  festivals  on 
which  they  were  read.  Adler  gives  a  list  of  what  the  MS.  contains 
and  what  parts  of  each  Gospel  are  wanting,  whether  as  not  included 
in  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  reading,  or  as  now  defective  in  the  MS. 
Sections  occur  of  course  more  than  once,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Greek  Lectionaries,  when  the  same  parts  were  read  on  more  than 
one  Sunday  or  festival. 

The  dialect  of  this  version  is  peculiar ;  it  abounds  in  what  may  be 
deemed  barbarisms;  foreign  words  written  in  Syriac  letters,  and 
words  which  are  altogether  obscure.  It  was  in  many  respects  thought 
to  resemble  the  dialect  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  hence  by  the 
united  suffrage  of  Adler  and  Michaelis,  it  has  been  called  the  Versio 
Syro-'Hierosolymitanay  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac.  The 
propriety  of  this  name  has  been  disputed;  but  it  is  probably  just  as 
correct  for  this  Lectionary  as  it  is  for  that  Targum  with  which  it 
has  been  compared  (which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Tiberias).  Had 
it  been  designated  from  Antioch  where  it  was  written,  or  from  Adler 
by  whom  it  was  critically  described,  no  discussion  need  have  arisen. 

In  grammatical  points  the  Syriac  of  this  version  has  some  pecu- 
liarities.    Thus,  the  affix  of  the  third  person  for  plural  nouns  is 

commonly  written  in  the  Chaldee  manner,  *^0 — ,  instead  of  w»oio — . 
The  stattu  emphaticus  of  plural  nouns  ends  in  ]j —  (aid),  instead  of 

*  Versiones  SyriaoE,  p.  137, 
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the  contracted  form  ]f  (^).     The  greatest  peculiarity  seems  to  be 

that  the  third  person  singular  of  the  future  takes  the  praeformative 
Yud  instead  of  Nun :  this  is  so  nearly  the  turning  point  between 
Syriac  and  Chaldee^  as  almost  to  compel  us  to  give  the  latter  name 
to  this  dialect. 

One  peculiarity  more  may  be  noticed  here ;  —  there  are  distinct 

characters  used  for  F  and  P :  tiie  Syriac  ^  is  employed  for  the 
former ;  while  the  latter  is  denoted  by  the  same  character  written 
the  other  way. 

Lists  of  the  Chaldee  words  found  in  this  Lectionary^  and  other 
particulars  of  the  same  kind,  are  civen  with  great  minuteness  by 
Adler.  All  such  points  being  considered,  it  appears  that  the  dialect 
is  very  corrupt,  and  that  whatever  be  the  origin,  history,  or  use  of  the 
Lectionary  in  question^  it  never  could  have  been  employed  by  any 
educated  portion  of  the  Syrians,  or  by  any  intelligent  community 
amongst  them,  in  any  age. 

For  critical  purposes,  however,  tiie  value  of  a  version  must  not  be 
measured  by  any  mere  linguistic  considerations;  its  value  is  ac- 
cording to  what  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  original  text  from  which 
it  is  taken.  And  here  a  far  higher  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac ;  for  its  readings  are  in  very  many  passages,  and  some 
of  them  places  of  difficulty^  in  accordance  witn  the  oldest  and  best 
authorities  of  other  kinds.  When,  however,  the  same  lesson  occurs 
more  than  once,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  is  read  again  in  the 
same  words :  in  this  it  agrees  with  the  Greek  Lectionaries^  which  are 
equally  inconsistent.  (See  above,  p.  221.) 

WitJi  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens^  the  text  of  this  version 
has  not  been  printed ;  and  thus  we  are  dependent  on  Adler^s  extracts 
for  the  critical  use  which  we  can  make  of  its  readings.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  argument  must  ever  be*  based  on  Adler's 
silence ;  for  he  did  not  profess  to  make  a  complete  collation ;  and 
even  if  he  had  intended  to  do  this,  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  nothing  was  passed  by. 

The  readings  given  are  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  text ;  the  frequent  accordance  of  which  with  some  of 
the  best  authorities  has  been  previously  stated.  Comparative  criticism 
would  place  this  text  high  in  the  list  of  authorities ;  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  its  application  as  a  witness ;  for  sometimes  it 
stands  almost  alone,  but  witii  one  or  two  excellent  witnesses  for  some 
particular  lection.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  Testament 
criticbm  if  we  possessed  a  printed  edition  of  the  text  itself^  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  the  mere  extracts  made  by  Adler. 

The  only  parts  published  are  Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 32.  Twhich  Adler 
gave  as  a  specimen  of  the  version),  and  John  viL  53 — ^viiL  11.,  which 
this  translation  does  contain,  but  m  a  form  different  from  the  common 
Greek  text,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Codex  Beza^ 

In  examining  this  MS.,  when  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  present 
writer  was  able  to  compare  some  passages  of  importance,  such  as 
Matt  xix.  17.,  with  regard  to  which  Adler's  note  was  not  sufficientiy 
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fuU^  or  as  to  which  he  had  omitted  to  mark  the  reading.  On  Matt. 
xix.  17.>  where  the  common  text  has  rlfie  Xiyei^s  aryaOop ;  ovBslf  arytidoSf 
ei  fit)  eh  6  OeSs ;  and  the  older  authorities  have  ri  fis  ipooras  irspl  rov 
dryaOov ;  eh  i<my  6  dyaOos,  he  says,  **  In  prioribus  verbis  varietatem 
nan  adnotavi;  ^  and  then  he  expresses  a  supposition  what  the  MS.  may 
read.  It  was  therefore  of  some  importance  for  the  writer  to  ascer- 
tain (as  he  did)  that  in  both  the  former  and  the  latter  words  the 
Jerusalem  Sjriac  agrees  with  B.  D.  and  other  authorities  which 
follow  the  reading  that  was  alone  known  to  Origen,  and  which  on  all 
really  critical  grounds  commends  itself  as  alone  the  true  one  in  St. 
Matthew. 

He  also  procured  a  transcript  of  a  small  portion  of  the  MSS.,  —  a 
few  of  the  earlier  leaves. 

The  date  of  this  version  was  supposed  by  Adler  to  be  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century :  in  this  opinion  he  was  influenced  prin- 
cipally by  the  character  of  the  text,  which  seems  older  than  the 
seventh  centuiy,  or  at  least  anterior  to  that  of  the  MSS.  in  general 
of  that  a^e  and  onward  to  more  recent  times.  But  this  argument 
does  not  Dear  on  the  age  of  the  version,  but  upon  that  of  the  document 
from  which  it  was  taken :  the  barbarism  of  the  Syriac  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  that  assigned  by  Adler.  It  is  also 
wort^  of  inquiry  whether  this  was  a  translation  into  Syriac  of  the 
four  (rospels  existing  independently  of  this  Lectionary  formed  from 
them ;  or  whether  it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  in  its  present 
form  and  order.  In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  same  lesson,  when  it  occurs  in  different  parts,  is  found  with  varia- 
tions in  reading,  which  hardly  could  be  the  case  unless  the  version 
was  one  in  frequent  use,  so  that  such  lections  might  have  sprung 
up ;  and  this  variety  is  found,  we  know,  in  the  Greek  Lectionaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  doubtful  whether  any  Greek 
Lectionaries  existed  containing  a  text  of  such  antiquity.  The  present 
writer  strongly  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  version  of  an 
Evangeliarium,  and  that  there  was  no  Syriac  version  containing  this 
text  independently. 

Adler  draws  attention  to  the  errors  of  the  copyist,  the  mistakes 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  show  that  this  cannot  be  tbe  original  MS.  of 
the  translator. 

The  first  critical  New  Testament  in  which  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
version  took  its  place  amongst  the  authorities  was  the  second  edition 
of  Griesbach,  1796,  in  which  he  used  the  extracts  made  and  published 
by  Adler.  From  that  time  the  same  citations  have  been  part  of  the 
conmion  stock  of  materials  for  the  critical  editor. 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

THE  HBMPHITIC  VBRSIOK. 


So  long  as  scholars  of  Europe  were  acquainted  with  but  one  Egyptian 
version  the  name  of  Coptic  was  that  which  it' received,  and  this  then 
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did  not  appear  at  all  incongruous  or  unsuitable :  and  when  it  was 
found  that  there  was  another  Egyptian  version  in  another  dialect, 
the  newly  discovered  version  received  another  name  for  the  sake 
of  distinction.  But  as  it  is  known  that  the  two  versions  belong 
respectively  to  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  name  Coptic y  being 
generic  in  its  character,  is  not  suitable  as  the  appropriated  appellation 
of  the  version  of  one  district ;  especially  is  it  incongruous  as  the 
name  for  that  used  in  Lower  Egypt,  coming  as  it  does  from  Coptos, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  city  in  Upper  Egypt.  Instead  then  of  Coptic 
and  Sahidic  *,  the  Lower  Egyptian  dialect  may  be  more  fitly  called 
Copto-Memphitic,  and  the  Upper  Egyptian  Copto-Thebaic,  from 
the  respective  capitals  of  the  two  divisions  of  Egypt,  Memphis  and 
Thebes:  or,  more  briefly,  the  dialects  and  the  versions  may  be 
termed  Memphitic  and  Thebaic.  Both  of  these  dialects  may,  it 
appears,  be  considered  as  forms  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language  continued  to  exist. 

We  have  no  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  versions ; 
we  have  only  some  early  notices  which  seem  to  presuppose  their 
existence. 

It  appears  that  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  one 
Egyptian  bishop  at  least,  Calosirios,  could  not  subscribe  his  name  in 
Greek  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.*  This  alone  shows  that 
there  were  Egyptian  churches  in  the  services  of  which  Greek  was 
not  used. 

Farther,  before  this  date  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Pachomius  (before 
A.D.  348)  for  the  monks,  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  were  in  Egyptian 
originally,  and  were  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  then  by 
Jerome  into  Latin.  The  fact  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
first  prepared  having  been  Egyptian  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that 
language  having  been  in  general  use  amongst  a  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  country.  The  number  of  these  monks  was  reckoned  as 
seven  thousand, — a  proof  h(tw  thoroughly  a  form  of  Coptic  was  ver- 
nacular instead  of  •Greek.  Also  every  one  of  these  monks  was  re- 
quired to  learn  to  ready  whether  he  was  willing  or  not,  and  the  rules 
specify  that  he  was  to  do  this,  at  leasf  so  as  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Psalms.  This  takes  for  granted  that  the  New  Testament 
existed  amongst  them  in  some  intelligible  tongue;  and  how  little 
Greek  they  knew  is  shown  by  the  account  that  when  one  Theodore 
of  Alexandria  accompanied  Pachomius  to  his  retirement,  he  gave 
him  for  a  companion  an  old  man  who  knew  Grreek,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  him  with  whom  he  could  converse. 

Thus  in  the  fourth  century  there  was  evidently  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  use  in  Upper  Egypt  How. long  it  had  been 
previously  current  we  have  not  any  proof. 

Also  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  traces  of  a  vernacular  version  in 
the  same  century.  Palladius,  when  travelling  through  Egypt  and 
visiting  the  most  famous  monasteries,  found  at  Nitria  ^e  abbot  John 

*  On  the  origin  of  this  term,  and  its  doubtful  propriety  as  a  designation  of  the  version 
in  question,  see  the  following  chapter. 

KaXocipios  Moicoiros  *Ap(nyotroVf  ipfirtytiovros  avrhv  *lov\tou  Siok^kou  abrov. 
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of  Lycopolis,  with  wliom  (from  his  ignorance  of  Greek)  he  could  only 
converse  through  an  interpreter.  He  found  him,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament.  So,  too,  the  famous  Antonius, 
who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  father  of  Egyptian  monasticism, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  fourth  century  (and  even  in  the  third), 
seems  to  have  received  and  given  instruction  from  Scripture  as  read 
in  the  Church,  though  without  any  knowledge  of  Ureek  on  his 
part^ 

It  is  probable  that,  except  at  Alexandria  and  other  places  tho- 
roughly Hellenized,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  from  a 
very  early  period  was  carried  on  in  their  vernacular  dialects ;  and  the 
small  amount  of  proof  that  this  was  the  case  results  from  the  trans- 
mission to  our  days  of  so  much  more  of  the  literary  remains  of  Greek 
writers  in  Egypt.  That  vernacular  dialects  would  thus  be  employed 
in  Christian  worship  is  probable  a  priori^  from  the  fact  that  the 
service  of  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  idols  was  carried  on  exclusively 
in  Egyptian. 

Christian  worship  habitually  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  supposes 
almost  the  existence  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  Memphitic  language  began  to  attract  attention  of 
European  scholars,  it  was  found  that  the  native  Christians  of  Egypt 
still  employ  it  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  although  they 
have  long  ceased  to  understand  it,  and  only  use  Arabic  vernacularly. 
After  MSS.  of  the  version  still  thus  employed  had  found  their  way 
into  western  libraries,  one  of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  this 
region  of  Biblical  study  was  our  learned  countryman  Thomas 
Marshall,  who  prepared  an  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  for  the  press ; 
the  publication  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.  Marshall  had 
not^  the  readings  of  certain  MSS.  of  this  version,  and  from  the 
remarks  which  he  had  left  behind  him.  Mill  was  enabled  to  insert 
readings  of  this  version  in  his  critical  apparatus.  From  Mill  the 
citati<Hi8  of  Marshall  have  found  their  way  into  other  critical  editions; 
—  and  tfiis  has  been  done  even  when  they  differ  from  the  Memphitic 
text  and  Latin  interpretation  published  by  Wilkins.  This  has  been 
a  right  procedure ;  for  the  readings  of  Marshall  were  drawn  from 
MSS.,  and  Wilkins  acted  by  no  means  critically  in  the  execution  of 
his  edition. 

David  Wilkins,  the  first  who  published  in  print  the  Memphitic 
New  Testament,  was  by  birth  a  Prussian,  who  became  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1716: 
it  was  (as  stated  in  the  title)  based  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  com- 
pared with  some  in  the  Vatican  and  some  at  Paris.  The  edition 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited;  and  yet  a  few  years  ago  (and 
perhaps  this  may  still  be  the  case)  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the 
copies  were  remaining  in  sheets  in  the  warehouse  of  the  University 
printing  office  at  Oxford;  so  little  attention  had  the  Memphitic 
language  received,  at  least  in  connection  with  Biblical  literature. 

*  See  as  to  these  paiticalars,  and  more  of  the  same  kind.  Hag's  Einleitiuig,  §  91 
(p.  357.  seq.  ed.  1847X  and  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis,  il  p.  587. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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There  were  some  wlio  castigated  Wilkins's  edition  severely; 
amongst  others  La  Croze  and  Jablonsky,  both  of  whom  ranked 
amongst  the  most  learned  Egyptian  scholars  of  their  day ;  and 
either  of  them  was  apparently  competent  to  have  executed  well  what 
had  been  done  in  so  questionable  a  manner  by  Wilkins. 

The  points  in  which  Wilkins  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  execution 
of  his  edition  were5  the  non-critical  manner  in  which  he  used  his 
MS.  authorities, — combining  often  readings  from  different  codices  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  text  which  must  be  incorrect  (these  places 
were  in  fact  conflate  reading,  sentences  in  which  in  one  part  one  MS. 
had  been  followed^  and  in  the  other  part  another,  so  that  the  members 
did  not  hang  together) ;  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  variations 
of  copies,  which  if  given  would  have  been  of  great  value ;  the  de- 
fectiveness of  the  Latin  version  which  he  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
Eo^ptian  text,  which  would  often  mislead  those  who  (like  Biblical 
critics  in  general)  are  not  imbued  with  Egyptian  learning.  Besides 
these  defects  there  were,  it  appears,  mistakes  not  a  few  as  to  points 
of  grammatical  propriety. 

But  although  this  edition  of  Wilkins  was  in  every  point  of  view 
unsatisfactory,  the  value  of  the  version  as  a  critical  witness  was  too 
great  to  be  concealed  even  by  such  processes :  its  readings  were  found 
to  coincide  so  generally  with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authorities, 
that  all  critics  who  valued  them  were  necessitated  also  to  value  the 
Memphitic  version.  Also  it  seems  that  Egyptian  scholars  highly 
esteemed  the  text  presented  by  the  Bodleian  MSS.  used  by  Wilfibis, 
in  spite  of  the  defective  manner  in  which  he  employed  them. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  Biblical  scholars  received 
the  announcement  that  Schwartze  had  undertaken  an  edition  based 
on  a  careful  examination  of  MS.  authorities.  The  first  portion  of 
this,  contiuning  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  appeared  in  1846 ; 
the  other  two  Gospels  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  scholar  had  not  more  extensively 
used  the  MSS.  which  exist  in  difierent  libraries  as  a  basis  for  his 
edition :  he  was  only  able  to  employ  those  which  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.      The  following  is  the  list,  as  noted  by  Schwartze. 

P.  I.  A  MS.  containing  only  the  Gt)spel  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  a  transcript  made  by  PetrsBus 
in  1662. 

P.  II.  A  MS.  of  the  Sunday  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels,  with 
those  of  ecclesiastical  festivals ;  also  a  transcript  made  by  Petrssus. 

P.  III.  A  MS.  of  St.  Mark ;  copied  by  the  same  person. 

P.  IV.  A  similar  transcript  of  St.  Luke. 

P.  Y.  A  MS.  of  Petrssus,  containing  his  notes  oa  passages  in  the 
Memphitic  Gospels. 

Dz.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
DieZy  and  which  may  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Schwartze,  in  using  the  aids  with  which 
Berlin  supplied  him,  had  materials  before  him  which  were  neither 
great  in  quantity  nor  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  His  one  other 
source  was  the  printed  edition  of  Wilkins ;  which,  despite  of  all  its 
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faults,  presents  readings  found  in  some  of  the   MSS.  which  he 
used. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  record  as  to  what  the  MSS.  were 
from  which  Petraeus  copied;  at  all  events,  as  things  now  are,  his 
transcripts  must  be  taken  as  holding  the  place  of  the  unknown 
archetypes;  and,  small  as  is  the  antiquity  of  existing  Memphitic 
MSS.,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are ;  and  then,  if  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  text  which  they  contain,  we  must  refer  to  tiie  fact  of 
its  general  agreement  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  current  in 
Egypt  in  the  third  century,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  substantially  void  of 
corruption.  Of  course  we  coidd  have  wished  to  possess  this  ancient 
version  in  ancient  documents;  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  wiiat  we 
have ;  remembering  that  we  possess  no  ancient  MSS.  of  some  ancient 
works :  some  of  Cicero's  (for  instance)  have  only  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a  tingle  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

By  means  of  these  copies,  and  with  the  aid  of  Wilkins's  printed 
edition,  Schwartze  formed  his  text.  He  was  able  to  avoid  many 
errors  into  which  his  predecessor  had  faUen,  by  making  a  more 
judicious  use  of  his  materials,  and  by  possessing  that  grammatical 
knowledge,  which  would  have  hindered  Wilkins,  if  he  had  had  it, 
from  combining  readings  from  different  MSS.  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  impossible  constructions.  Schwartze  also  gave  the  various 
readings  found  in  the  MSS.  which  he  collated:  these,  however, 
have,  in  general,  more  interest  for  the  Egyptian  scholar  tlian  for  the 
Biblical  critic ;  because  they  more  often  relate  to  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  than  to  readings  which  may  have  existed  in  the 
original  Greek. 

It  will  be  seen  how  far  Schwartze's  work  is  available  for  critics  or 
students  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Egyptian  language,  when 
his  plan  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  labour  for  their  benefit  is 
farther  described :  whether  what  he  did  is  sufficient,  and  whether  any 
better  modes  could  be  adopted,  are  questions  for  distinct  considera- 
tion. 

Schwartze  was  utteriy  dissatisfied  with  Wilkins's  Latin  version ; 
many  of  its  errors  were  pointed  out  in  his  preface :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  make  a  new  one ;  partly  because  the  general  texture  of 
that  of  Wilkins  was  sufficiently  correct,  and  partly  because  he 
thought  that  this  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view :  he  therefore  gave  a  collation  of  the  Coptic  versions  with  the 
Greek  text.  He  advisedly  takes  up  the  Coptic  versions ;  because  in 
this  part  he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  Memphitic,  but  he  also 
refers  to  the  Thebaic  fragments  prepared  for  publication  by  Woide, 
and  edited  after  his  death  by  Ford.  (See  as  to  these  the  next  Chap- 
ter.) The  readings  of  these  he  wishea  to  exhibit  with  more  accuracy 
than  had  been  done  by  Woide  and  Ford,  who  were  (in  his  opinion) 
not  altogether  competent  for  their  task. 

The  manner  in  which  Schwartze  then  instructs  his  readers  in  the 

critical  use  of  the  Memphitic  version  is  this :  —  At  the  foot  of  each 

page  he  subjoins  a  collation  of  its  text  (together  with  that  of  the 

Thebaic  as  far  as  it  has  been  published  by  Ford)  with  the  Greek 
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Testaments  of  Lochmann  (1842),  and  \he  first  edition  of  Tischendorf 
(1841).  There  is  also  a  collation  of  the  texts  with  the  Codex 
Ephraemi  (as  published  by  Tischendorf),  where  it  is  extant.  In 
this  part  there  are,  also,  frequent  allusions  to  Wilkins's  Latin  version ; 
indeed  Schwartze  seems  to  have  assimied  that  his  readers  would  have 
that  version  before  them  while  using  his  edition ;  and  in  practical 
experience  it  is  needful  often  to  refer  to  Wilkins  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  reference  of  Schwartze,  and  thus  to  know  precisely  what 
he  states  the  Memphitic  readings  to  be. 

Perspicuity  would  have  been  more  studied  in  this  part  of  the  work 
if  Schwartze  had  given  it  an  independent  QhscrwiteTy — if  he  had  so 
stated  the  comparison  of  the  readings  with  the  Greek  as  to  have 
made  it  needless  to  refer  continually  to  other  books.  Also,  the 
editor  seems  from  time  to  time  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  by  no 
means  likely  that  those  who  examined  his  edition  for  critical  purposes 
would  possess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Memphitic  tongue, 
even  if  thev  should  know  the  letters :  at  least  we  do  not  know  of 
any  critical  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  who  has  been 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  learning.  And  thus  there  oflen  remuns  a 
doubt  whether  this  valuable,  version  can  be  cited  as  an  authority  on 
either  side  in  cases  relating  to  tense,  construction,  order  of  substan- 
tives, and  other  points,  as  to  which  the  ancient  Latin  copies  may  be 
freely  and  confidently  used. 

But  letting  these  considerations  have  their  full  weight,  still 
Schwartze's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels  possesses  for  critical 
objects  a  value  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  W  ilkins's :  it  enables 
us  to  correct  former  mistakes,  to  speak  with  confidence  on  points 
previously  doubtful,  and  to  make  such  a  use  of  this  version  as  is 
more  worthy  of  its  antiquity  and  internal  character. 

At  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  Schwartze  speaks  of  his  intention  of  going  at  once^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  England  and  France 
to  collate  the  Egyptian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  those 
countries.  Hence  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  prepare  the  text  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  still  greater  exacti- 
tude, from  being  thus  aided  by  MSS.  of  greater  antiquity  and  value 
than  the  Berlin  transcripts.  These  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated. 
After  his  return  from  his  critical  journey,  he  seems  to  have  done 
something  towards  the  arrangement  of  his  collations  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Coptic  Grammar  for  the  press  (published  since):  but 
he  was  hindered  by  death  from  giving  to  the  public  any  more  of  the 
results  of  his  labours. 

In  the  early  part  of  1852  it  was  announced  that  the  work  would 
be  continued  by  Dr.  Paul  Boetticher  of  Halle.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed that  by  the  lud  of  Schwartze's  papers  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  might  be  edited  on  a  pkn  which  would  be  at 
least  as  convenient  to  Biblical  scholars  as  that  followed  by  Schwartze. 

This  hope,  however,  was  frustrated ;  for  when  Boetticher's  edition 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  appeared,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
Memphitic  text,  and  nothing  else,  except  a  few  various  readings  at 
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tlie  foot  of  some  of  the  pages.  In  a  most  brief  and  meagre  preface 
{twenty^one  lines  only)  Boetticher  tells  his  readers  that  Schwartze 
left  nothing  behind  at  his  death  which  was  available  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  Memphitic  New  Testament,  except  a  collation  of 
two  MSS.  in  this  country,  one  of  which  he  calls  Curetonianus,  the 
other  Tattamiantis  (hut  wiUiout  mentioning  where  they  are  deposited, 
or  giving  a  description  by  which  they  could  be  identified).  Boet- 
ticher  then  says  that  he  used  this  collation,  and  one  which  had  been 
made  (by  himself  or  another  we  are  not  informed)  of  two  Parisian 
MSS.,  which,  as  to  place  of  deposit,  mark>  or  number,  are  equally 
undescribed. 

Boetticher  then  states  his  reason  for  not  giving  a  collation  of  the 
Memphitic  with  the  Greek  Text.  "  I  have  in  this  place  abstained 
from  a  verbal  comparison  with  the  Greek,  since  I  am  soon  going  to 
publish  my  own  book,  edited  on  the  authority  of  the  oriental  ver- 
sions.'' For  this,  then,  must  critical  students  wait  before  they  can 
employ  Boetticher's  labours  with  even  the  same  degree  of  exactitude 
and  facility  with  which  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  have  since  been 
published  by  the  same  editor. 

Thus  there  is  much  which  still  remains  to  be  done,  even  after  all 
that  was  accomplished  by  Schwartze,  before  this  version  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  wholly  satisfactory  state.     We  want — 

1st.  An  accurate  list  and  description  of  the  Memphitic  MSS.,  so 
as  to  know  which  of  them  are  worthy,  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity 
or  internal  character,  of  a  collation  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Berlin 
MSS.  made  by  Schwartze. 

2nd«  An  edition,  containing  the  various  readings  of  these  MSS. 
subjoined  to  ^  carefully  edited  text,  together  with  references  to 
Greek  MSS.,  as  supporting  the  readings  of  the  Memphitic  version. 
Until  these  points  have  been  attiuned,  critics  will  not  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  this  version  in  such  a  manner  as  its  importance 
deserves,  as  being  a  witness  of  the  highest  order  to  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  found  in  the  most  ancient  documents. 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  there  is  any  proof  o{  the  identity  of 
this  Memphitic  version  with  any  that  was  in  use  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century.  On  this  point  little  can  be  said  beyond  pointing  to 
the  general  fact  that  the  character  of  the  version  itself  connects  it 
with  the  text  current  in  that  a^e ;  and  that  it  is  whoUy  gratuitous 
to  assume  that  what  we  now  have  has  been  substituted  for  the  version 
of  the  days  of  Antxmius  and  Palladius. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  jdace  a  magnificent  edition 
of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament  published  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Ejiowledge  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches. 
This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Kev.  B.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo, 
who  did  not  follow  the  text  of  Wilkins,  but  employed  MS.  autho- 
rities for  himself.  The  Gospels  of  this  edition  appeared  in  1848,  and 
the  rest  of  the  volume  subsequently.  By  the  side  of  the  Memphitic 
text,  there  is  a  column  in  Arabic,  in  order  that  what  is  read  eccle- 
siastically may  not  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  those  who  read.     An 
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account  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Mr.  Lieder  would  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  readings  from  the  Memphitic 
were  given  by  Mill  on  the  authority  of  Marshall*  Subsequent  editors 
have  employed  these,  together  with  the  far  greater  stock  of  materials 
obtained  from  Wilkins.  Bengel  inserted  others  in  his  Apparatus 
Criticus,  which  he  had  received  on  the  very  competent  authority  of 
La  Croze.  The  labours  of  Schwartze  have  been  as  yet  but  little 
employed  by  editors,  and  those  of  Boetticher  not  at  alL 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may  possess  full  materials  for 
investigating  the  origin  of  this  version  in  all  its  parts ;  for  with  regard 
to  these  ancient  translations  in  general,  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  all  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  the  version 
was  a  gradual  accretion  of  parts.  As  to  the  Memphitic  in  particular, 
we  should  be  glad  if  we  had  full  data  for  drawing  a  certain  conclu- 
sion whether  the  Apocalypse  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  rest  of 
the  version :  this  may  perhaps  be  doubted  on  the  internal  ground  of 
some  of  its  readings  (at  least  as  they  have  been  edited  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Wilkins),  and  also  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
influence  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  Apocalypse  from  ecclesiastical  use  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the 
Memphitic  version  was  executed.^ 

Miinter,  Hug,  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  text  of 
the  version,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  its  different  parts,  and  to 
show  their  various  affinities  with  particular  Greek  codices.  In  this 
they  have  not  been  very  successful ;  partly  from  their  having  been 
too  much  influenced  by  theories  of  classification,  to  which  they  tried 
to  reduce  all  documents.  In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Memphitic  text  of  the  Gospels  presents  a  general  aj?reement  with 
the  Alexandrian  Gh*eek  MSS.,  — that  it  is  verv  free  irom  the  accre- 
tions which  were  introduced  in  early  times  by  copyists,  and  the 
amplifications  from  parallel  passages.  In  the  Epistles  the  Memphitic 
text  conmionly  agrees  with  some  of  the  ancient  MSS.;  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  can  there  be  considered  so  Alexandrian  as  are 
the  Gospels.  Even  in  the  state  in  which  we  have  the  text  at 
present  we  can  use  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Latin  Vulgate 
could  be  employed  before  there  had  been  any  critical  examination  of 
MSS. 

From  its  general  agreement  with  the  other  ancient  authorities,  this 
version  was  charged  with  Latinizing  at  the  time  when  all  the  do- 
cuments of  the  older  character  were  considered  obnoxious  to  this 
accusation.  Had  it  been  more  carefully  examined  even  then,  it  might 
have  aided  in  freeing  other  documents  as  well  as  itself  from  this 
sweeping  charge ;  for  it  would  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  class 
of  readings  throughout  the  New  Testament  which  differ  alike  from 
the  common  Greek  text  and  from  the  Latin. 

*  Some  Memphitic  MSS.  which  contain  the  rest  of  the  N.  Test,  do  omit  the  Apoca- 
lypse. See  Simon,  **  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament."  ch.  xtL 
p.  191.    It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  Greek  MSS. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

THB   THEBAIO  YERSIOK. 

Arabic  writers  have  divided  the  language  spoken  by  the  aboriginal 
people  of  Egjpt  into  three  dialects ;  we  U  pper  Egyptian,  which  they 

term  ^<Ju.n^  Sahidiy  from  Jua^  Sa-hidy  their  name  for  that  region ;  the 

lower  ^Egyptian  or  ^^^^  Bahiri^  language  of  the  coast;  and  that 

which  has  been  termed  ^   ^<^^t  Bashmuriy  the  precise  location  of 

which  has  been  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  Bahiri,  indeed,  be- 
longs in  fact  but  little  to  the  sea-^oast ;  and  its  province  was  pro- 
bably the  interior  of  the  country  round  the  ancient  Memphis. 

When  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  Egvptian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  another  dialect  besides  that  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
Arabian  term  Sahidic  was  adopted  to  denote  it ;  although  (as  had 
been  already  intimated)  Copto-Thebaic  or  Thebaic  was  a  far  more 
suitable  name.  No  apology  is  needed  for  now  casting  aside  a  term 
as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  name  of  French  to  the 
speech  of  the  ancient  Grauls,  and  for  reverting '  to  the  proper  and 
suitable  designation  of  Thebaic  Those  who  introduced  the  name 
Sahidic  ought  in  consistency  to  have  caUed  the  Copto-Memphitic 
Bahiric. 

The  first  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  Thebaic  version  was 
Woide,  who  communicated  readings  which  he  had  collected  from 
MSS.  to  Cramer,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  1779.  The  first 
who  edited  any  part  of  the  text  of  this  version  was  Mingarelli  in  his 
account  of  the  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  Nanian  Library  ^,  in  which  he 
not  only  described  the  MSS.,  but  edited  their  text  with  annotations. 
The  portions  of  the  New  Testament  contained  in  this  work  are 
Matt.  xviiL  27 — xxL  15,  and  John  ix.  17 — ^xiii.  1.'  The  material  on 
which  these  portions  were  written  is  veUum ;  and  on  palseo^aphic 

S*ounds  it  may  weU  be  supposed  that  they  belong  to  a  period  not 
ter  than  the  sixth  century. 

Li  1789,  Giorgi  published  at  Home  the  Greek  and  Thebaic  frag- 
ment of  St.  John  described  above  amongst  the  uncial  Greek  codices, 
(p.  180.)  *  In  this  the  Thebaic  text  contains  vi.  21 — 58.,  ver.  68 — 
viii.  23.  The  probable  date  of  this  MS.  is  the  fifth  century,  though 
the  editor  claimed  for  it  a  higher  antiquity  by  a  whole  age. 
•Miinter,  who  in  1787  had  published  a  fragment  of  Daniel  in  this 

• 

*  Copto-Thebaic  is  the  name  applied  by  Giorgi  to  the  portion  of  this  yersion  published 
by  hun  in  1789. 

'  jSgjptioram  Codicam  reliquiae,  Venetils  in  Bibliotheca  Naniana  asservatte.  Bononisa, 
1785.  (Fasciculus  L  Fasciculus  alter.  The  ifdrd  part  was  commenced  five  years  after- 
wards;  but  it  was  never  completed.) 

'  These  portions  have  been  sometimes  misstated:  but  this  is  the  correct  notation. 
See  Mingarelli,  vil — Ix. 

*  Fra^entnm  Evangelii  S.  Johannis  Grseco-Ck>pto-Thebaicum  Ssoculi  rr.  etc  ex 
Yelitemo  Museo  Borgiano  nunc  prodeunt.  .  .  .  Opera  et  studio  F.  Augustini  Georgii, 
eremitn  Augustiniani    Bomae,  1789. 
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version  at  Rome,  edited  in  1789  some  portions  of  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  together  with  readings  which  he  had  gathered  from  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  out  of  MSS.  in  the  Borgian  Library, 
then  at  Velitri  * :  in  the  introduction  he  gives  more  information  than 
could  have  been  then  easily  obtained  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the 
version  itself. 

Mingarelli,  in  1790,  commenced  a  third  part  of  his  account  of  the 
Nanian  MSS.,  the  owner  of  that  library  having  procured  additions 
from  Egypt.  In  this  he  printed  the  following  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mark  xL  29 — ^xv.  22.,  from  a  very  ancient  vellum  MS., 
in  which  however  a  more  recent  hand  had  introduced  other  readings, 
such  apparently  as  were  current  at  a  later  age.^ 

Woide,  meanwhile,  was  busily  endeavourmg  to  procure  fragments 
of  the  Thebaic  version  for  the  purpose  of  editing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament;  a  prospectus  of  which  was  issued  in  1778.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  object  was  frustrated  by  his  death.  And 
then,  after  some  delay.  Ford  undertook  the  charge  of  the  multifarious 
(fff^/u^,  CuU'  contents  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  appeared 
^^^^-  at  Oxford  in  1799.     In  this  all  Woide's  fragments  of  the  Thebaic 

version  appeared  with  a  Latin  translation ;  but  though  Woide  had 
inserted  the  portions  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  from  Mingarelli's 
first  Fasciculus,  Ford  entirely  passed  by  all  that  had  been  given 
by  Giorgi,  by  Miinter,  and  afterwards  by  Mingarelli.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  he  rightly  apprehended  what  these  scholars  had 
communicated  to  the  literary  commonwealth;  also  he  might  have 
enlarged  his  collection  of  fragments  by  noticing  what  were  mentioned 
by  Munter;  as  contained  in  the  Borgian  collection,  of  which  he  had 
made  transcripts. 

This  edition  of  Ford'  is  the  only  one  which  has  ever  appeared 
of  fragments  throughout  the  New  Testament;  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  found  in  some  form  or  other.     How  much  it  might  be 

'  M.  Frederici  Munteri  ....  Comraentatio  de  indole  version  is  Nori  Testament! 
Sahidicft.  Adcedant  Fragmenta  Epistolarnra  PaoUi  ad  Timotheam  ex  Membranis 
Sahidicis  Musei  Borgiani  Velltris.     Hafnise.  1789. 

*  The  diird  part  of  Mingarelirs  work  seems  to  have  been  little  circulated :  he  died 
leaving  it  unfinished,  and  the  copies  which  were  sold  were  issued  as  far  as  it  was  printed 
in  his  life  —  vrithout  any  termination  being  given  to  the  last  sentence.  A  leaf  is  added, 
headed  Lectori  Momitum^  giving  the  information  that  after  the  death  of  Mingarelli  no 
papers  of  his  were  found  relating  to  the  work;  and  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  the 
E^rptian  fragments  which  the  Caraliere  Nani  had  sent  him  from  Venice  to  be  edited  and 
described,  were  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be  recovered. 

This  third  part  of  Mingarellfs  work,  scarce  as  it  teems  to  be,  is  important  as  containmg 
this  portion  of  St,  Mark ;  the  other  Thebaic  fragments,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described 
and  edited,  bemg  very  defective  in  that  Gospel:  and  as  the  fragments  were  not  returned 
(o  Nani  (their  value  not  having  been  known  apparently  by  those  into  whose  hands  Min- 
garelli*! effects  fell),  this  unfinished  third  part  is  probably  the  imly  place  in  which  this 
portion  of  text  can  be  found.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  that  it  has  been 
utterly  neglected  hitherto  by  critical  editors  of  the  Qrcck  N.  Test.  In  **  Introdactions  " 
this  portion  seems  to  be  equally  unnoticed,  even  when  lists  of  the  Thebaic  fragments  are 
given. 

'  How  long  it  was  before  Biblical  scholars  in  foreign  countries  made  any  use  of  Woide 
and  Ford*8  edition  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  Eichhom  relatiTc  to 
Woide*8  edition,  made  m  1827 : —  **  Man  erwarteto  die  YoUendung  von  D.  Ford}  sis  ist 
aber  nicht  erschieneu,**  Einleitnng,  v.  \S,  foot-note. 
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amplified  from  unpublished  sources  is  shown  by  Zoe^'s  Catalogue 
of  the  Borpan  Egyptian  MSS.  published  in  1810.  The  materials 
haye  been  long  pointed  out,  but  no  one  has  oome  forward  to  use 
them  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  shattered  monument  of  early 
Egyptian  Christianity.  Schwartze  severely  criticised  both  Woide 
and  Ford^  for  what  he  considered  to  be  want  of  editorial  com* 
petency. 

The  first  who  made  a  critical  use  of  this  version  was  Griesbach, 
who  drew  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  readings  which  Cramer 
had  received  from  Woide,  and  from  those  publiidied  by  Miinter, 
and  Qiorgi's  fragment.  He  appears  not  to  have  even  seen  the 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  AlexandrinuB.^  In  the  v$e  of  this  version, 
Griesbach's  references  have  mostly  been  followed  by  others ;  although 
much  more  might  have  been  done  through  Ford's  edition.  Schwartze, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  has  eompyed  the  Thebaic 
text  also  with  the  Greek,  wherever  it  is  given  by  Woide  and  Ford, 
but  he  too  has  passed  by  unnoticed  the  portion  of  St*  Mark  edited 
by  MingareUi. 

This  version  is  wholly  independent  of  the  Memphitic ;  its  readings 
belong  more  to  the  class  (or  sub-class)  which  Griesbach  would  have 
called  western  ;  i.  e.  it  abounds  with  readings  in  which  there  is  some 
amplification  or  other  feature  resembling  the  old  Latin  in  many 
respects.  In  such  points  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  resemblance  to 
readings  found  in  Origen.  In  many  parts  tliis  version  would  rather 
coincide  with  Griesbach's  Alexandrian  family. 

Headings  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic  agree,  as  though  an  affinity  between  them  could  be  thus 
established;  but  examination  shows  that  such  coincidences  of 
reading  rather  belong  to  what  both  have  in  common  with  other 
ancient  authorities,  than  to  any  peculiarity  of  these  versions. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  judgment  with  regard  to  these  two  versions 
which  is  the  more  important ;  if  the  Memphitic  exhibits  the  readings 
of  a  purer  text  current  at  Alexandria,  and  if  it  is  nearer  to  the 
genuine  copies  of  the  Greek,  still  the  Thebaic  contains  what  is  far 
freer  from  all  suspicion  of  having  received  any  critical  emendation 
or  recension ;  and  thus  its  testimony  is  worth  much  in  the  places 
where  it  does  accord  precisely  with  other  good  authorities.  And  in 
much  of  this  version  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  possess  it  in 
its  ancient  form ;  for  the  MSS.  edited  by  Giorgi  and  Mingarelli,  and 
some  of  the  fragments  used  by  Woide,  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 

The  age  of  die  Egyptian  versions  in  relation  to  ea^  other  has 
been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialects  in  which 
they  are  found,  by  those  scholars  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
dialects  themselves.  Miinter  and  Woide  considered  that  the  Thebaic 
belonged  to  the  second  century.  This  opinion  seems  in  part  to  depend 
on  two  things,  (i.)  ihe  antiquity  o{  2l  book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  con- 
taining the  doctrinal  statements  of  s(»ne  of  the  early  heretics ;  and 
(iL)  whether  this  version  is  quoted  in  it  or  not* 

*  He  could  hare  araaled  himsdf  of  this  in  his  aeoond  Tokme;  the  fint  had  been  pre- 
rioiuly  pnUishecl. 
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It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  any  one  devoid  of  Egyptian  learning 
to  give  a  judgment  on  such  points ;  but  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say 
that^  as  far  as  external  facts  and  the  information  of  those  who  appear 
competent  can  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Thebaic  version  pos- 
sesses claims  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Memphitic.  This  appeal's 
to  have  arisen  from  a  version  in  the  speech  of  Upper  Egypt  having 
been  needful  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  the  case  in  the  region 
that  was  more  Hellenized.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Thebaic 
abounds  in  Gh*eek  words  far  more  than  does  the  Memphitic;  and 
this  is  used  as  an  argument  that  the  latter  was  not  formed  until  the 
Egyptians  had  begun  to  purify  their  langui^e  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  foreign  admixture.  It  might  also  have  been  added  that  the 
Greek  words  in  the  Thebaic  are  often  changed  into  a  somewhat  bar- 
barous form ;  and  that  the  habitual  introduction  of  an  asjtirate  before 
an  initial  vowel  gives  it  an  aspect  of  illiterateness.  I  believe  that  the 
Thebaic  was  an  unpolished  dialect, —  that  the  version  made  into  that 
speech  was  suited  to  the  need  of  the  oonunon  people  of  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, —  that  the  MSS.  on  which  it 
was  based  were  such  as  were  current  in  districts  removed  from  Alex- 
andria,—  and  that  when  a  version  in  the  Lower  Egyptian  was 
needed,  it  was  executed  independently  and  with  a  greater  attempt 
at  linguistic  propriety; — that  thus  the  Thebaic  fell  into  disuse, 
amongst  all  the  educated  people  at  least,  —  and  that  thus  the  Mem- 
phitic superseded  it,  and  alone  survived  for  ecclesiastical  use.  These 
opinions  will  of  course  be  modified  by  any  ascertained  facts  which 
will  bear  on  the  question ;  and  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  lanauage 
instead  of  using  the  versions  for  purposes  pxu^ly  criHcalj  and  that 
tkroiiffh  the  investigations,  &c.  of  others. 

Anotheb  Egyptian  Version.  —  Munter  and  Qioi^i  both  of 
them  noticed  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.  some  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  which  differed  as  to  dialect  alike  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Memphitic ;  and  both  these  scholars  published  them  indepen- 
dently in  the  same  year  (1789).  To  what  district  of  Egvpt  should 
this  version  be  assigned,  and  how  it  should  be  designated,  became  the 
points  of  discussion.     As  the  third  Egyptian  dialect  was  said  to  be 

the  (^^^  Bashmuriy  the  name  Bashmuric  was  soon  applied  to  this 

version,  which  was  assumed  to  belong  to  it.  In  this  name  there 
was  probably  no  such  great  incongruity  as  was  involved  in  Sia- 
hidic;  for  it  seems  as  if  the  Arabic  term  had  an  Egyptian  origin, 
nc^UULOnrp  reffto  cinctaJ 

Other  portions  in  the  same  dialect  were  afterwards  published  from 
the  same  library  (also  independently)  by  Zoega  and  Engelbreth. 
The  latter  critically  examined  the  passages,  and  placed  the  text  of 
the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same  pages  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.^ 

'  Engelbreth,  p.  xii. 

'  Fr^imenta  Basmurico-O^ptica  Voteris  et  Nori  Testament!  qnte  in  Mnseo  Borgiano 
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Giorgi  considered  that  the  Ammonian  Oasie  was  the  district  to 
which  uiis  version  should  be  assigned ;  and  to  this  Miinter  assented, 
calling  the  fragments  Ammonian.  Quatremere  and  Zoe^  afterwards 
fully  showed  that  Bashmur  was  the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  to  the  east.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  version  to  that 
region  is,  that  it  has  a  much  stronger  affinity,  as  to  language,  to  the 
Thebaic  than  to  the  Memphitic  But  it  is  questioned  whether  we 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  calling  this  version  Bashmuric  at  all ;  and 
if  not,  we  know  nothing  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  used :  also, 
Egyptian  scholars  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed  whether  this  is  or  not 
a  (Ustinct  dialect,  and  whether  it  ought  on  such  grounds  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  Thebaic :  the  principal  differences  seem  to  be  those 
of  orthography,  such  as  might  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  pecu- 
liarities of  local  pronunciation  having  been  followed. 

A  more  important  question  Iiere  is  the  critical  value  of  these 
fragments:  this  may  be  soon  settled.  They  follow  the  Thebidc 
version  so  precisely,  step  by  step,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
tiiat  this  translation  was  moulded  from  it :  when  what  we  have  in 
the  MSS.  departs  firom  the  same  sense  and  meaning  as  the  Thebaic, 
it  is  only  by  obvious  error.  Thus  it  possesses  no  independent  value ; 
it  does,  however,  supply  critical  evidence  in  a  small  portion,  which 
in  the  Thebaic  is  not  extant. 

The  manner  in  which  this  version  follows  the  Thebaic  is  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  the  antiquity  and  early  use  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  when  the  Memphitic  was  executed  as  a  more  polished 
version  from  the  Greek,  this  was  formed  from  the  Thebaic  by 
moulding  it  into  the  colloquial  mode  of  speech  of  some  region. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

THE  QOTBIC  VERSION. 


About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Goths,  who  had 
previously  been  a  northern  people,  migrated  in  large  bodies  towards 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  a  time  the^  occupied 
Dacia  and  much  of  the  neighbouring  country.  From  their  differing 
localities  they  acquired  tne  names  of  Visi-  and  Ostro-Gt)ths,  or 
Western  and  Eastern.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inroads  of  the  Huns 
caused  the  Yisi-Goths  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Valens,  about  the  year  A.D.  377,  and  that  he  allowed  them  to  occupy 
the  province  of  MoBsia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  them 
had  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  A.  d.  355.  And 
thus  the  transactions  in  the  time  of  Valens  were  only  a  repetition  of 
the  kind  of  immigration  that  had  previously  taken  place  into  the 

Yelitris  asservantar,  cam  reliquls  yersionibos  ^^gypdis  contnlit,  Latino  Tertit,  nee  non 
criticis  et  philologicis  adnotationUms  UlostraYit  W.  F.  Engelbreth.    Hayniso.  1811. 


/ 


il 
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district  of  Moosia,  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  Mceso-Goths, 
and  their  tongue  has  been  termed  Moeso-Gothic,  as  though  it  were 
some  particular  dialect  of  the  tongue^  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  cd^e. 

The  diffusion  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century 
was  not  confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Koman  Empire  properly 
speaking ;  and  thus  at  that  time  there  were  converts  from  amongst 
the  Goths.  Their  first  bishop  was  named  Theophilus,  who  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice^  and  subscribed  the  creed  there  drawn 
up  * ;  he  was  succeeded  by  a  remarkable  man^  Ulphilas^  the  Gothic 
translator  of  the  Scriptures,    , 

Ulphilas  was  born  a,d.  31^:  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappado- 
cian  by  birth  and  ancestry ;  but  amongst  the  Goths  he  lived  and 
laboured.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
348.  Arianism  was  at  that  time  dominant  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  and  to  the  Arian  confession  Ulphilas  subscribed,  re- 
jecting the  orthodox  creed  of  Nice.  The  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism ;  and  this  was  long  in  the  West  the  form  of  belief  which 
they  professed.  To  Ulphilas  the  Goths  were  indebted  for  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures ;  and  though,  in  general,  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  to  appear  (as  they  were 
more  based  on  the  supposed  interpretation  than  on  the  mere  form  of 
passages),  yet  one  place  has  been  pointed  out  where  the  bias  of  the 
translator's  mind  may  be  noticed.* 

In  the  year  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constantinople  to  defend  the 
belief  which  he  had  adopted ;  and  whilst  there  he  closed  his  career.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Goths,  farther 
than  to  notice,  that  the  Eastern  Goths  in  the  following  century, 
moving  to  the  south-west,  took  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  Odoacer, 
the  subverter  of  the  imperial  title  in  the  West ;  and  that  the  Western 
Goths  occupying  Spain  bore  rule  in  that  country  till  the  Moorish 
invasion  in  the  eighth  century.  Amongst  all  of  these  peoples  and 
countries  there  are  traces  that  the  version  of  Ulphilas  was  used  and 
known.  It  was  thus  for  a  considerable  time  the  translation  circulated 
and  used  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Goths  at  Constantinople  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius  had  their  own  church,  in  which  their  own 
language  was  used :  this  was  after  a  portion  of  them  had  renounced 
their  Arian  heresy ;  so  that  they  were  protected  and  encouraged  by 
John  Chrysostom :  indeed  his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Goths 

'  His  Bubscription  stands  Theophilus  Golhorum  metropciuty  and  TIteopMlva  BosphoritanuM. 

'  "  Unas  tantammodo  locus  est,  a  Castillioneeo  jam  indicatos,  ex  quo  interpretis  nostri 
Arianismos  perspicne  cognoscitur;  Pbilipp.  enim  ii  6.  legitur,  fit  xristau  lesti,  aaei  f* 

gu\>a8kaunein    visauds  ni  vulva  raknida  visan  qalbieo  gu^ Castillionoeus  in 

epimetro  epistoke  ad  Philippenses  addito  p.  63.  sqq.  prseclare  de  eo  dissemit  eamqae 
exhibere  argnmentam,  interpretem  Gotbicum  qui  dmilitudinem  pro  aequalitate  posuerit 
Arianismi  placitum  in  tcxtum  iutulisse  docuit."  Gabelents  and  Loebe*8  Ulpbilas,  Pro- 
legomena XV. 

•  Waits,  **Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  I^¥ro  des  Ulphila,"  Hannover,  1840.  Waita 
brought  many  particulars  to  light  respecting  Ulphilas,  from  an  account  of  him  which  was 
found  written  m  the  margint  of  a  MS.  at  Paris.  (Bibliothdque  Imp^riale,  Supplement 
Latin  No.  594.) 
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form  an  interesting  episode  in  the  stormy  annals  of  his  occupancy  of 
the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  By  these  Goths,  no  doubt, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  West,  was  this 
same  version  used.     (See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecc.  v.  30.) 

The  version  appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  modem  times 
from  the  mention  made  by  Antony  Morillon,  secretary  to  Antony 
Pcrrenot  (better  known  as  Cardinal  de  Granvelle),  of  a  MS.  which 
he  observed  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr 
in  Westphalia.  He  copied  from  it  the  Lord's  prayer  and  some  other 
parts,  which  were  afterwards  published.  Soon  after  this  Arnold 
Mercator  transcribed  a  few  other  verses  from  the  same  MS.  It  was 
thus  that  the  existence  of  such  a  version  was  known  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1648,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
Swedes  took  Prague,  and  amongst  the  spoils  Count  Koni^mark  sent 
to  Stockholm  the  Codex  Argenteus^  a  Gothic  copy  of  the  Gospels,  on 

1>urple  vellum,  and  written  in  letters  of  silver,  though  now  disco- 
cured  by  age. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  MS.  that  Morillon  saw 
at  Werden ;  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  it  was  sent  from  that 
place  to  Prague  for  safety  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  That  the 
MS.  taken  by  the  Swedes  had  been  in  Prague  half  a  century  before 
seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  clear.  For  Richard  Streinius,  who 
died  in  1601,  mentions  it.'  It  has  been  denied  tliat  this  is  the  copy 
from  which  Morillon  made  his  extracts,  on  the  ground  that  he  used 
contractions  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Codex  Argenteus ;  others, 
however,  consider  the  identity  of  the  Werden  copy  and  that  taken 
to  Stockholm  to  be  absolutely  certain.^  And  if  they  are  identical, 
the  history  of  the  MS.  cannot  be  certainly  traced  any  farther ;  though 
some  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  copy  written  for  a  Gothic  king  in 
the  sixth  century.  But  all  such  conjectures  are  uncertain ;  though  I 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  belongs  to  that  age.'  I 

After  the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  this  MS.  dis- 
appeared from  the  roval  library  at  Stockholm ;  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  the  Netherlands  m  the  possession  of  her  librarian  Isaac  Yossius. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  took  it  away  dishonestly,  which  is  not 
likely ;  or  it  has  been  thought  that  Christina  gave  it  to  him,  which 
is  more  probable :  it  may,  however,  be  asked  whether  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  queen  or  to  her  librarian.  At  all  events  in  1655 
Vossius  had  the  book,  and  while  it  was  in  his  hands  a  transcript  of 
it  was  made  by  a  person  called  Derrer.  In  1662  Puffendorf  found 
the  codex  in  the  possession  of  Vossius,  and  through  the  information 
thus  given  to  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  it  was  repur- 
chased for  Sweden  by  that  nobleman  at  the  price  of  400  (some  say 

'  See  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's  edition,  Proleg.  p.  xxx.  xxxL  footnote, 

*  Gab.  and  Loebe,  p.  xii.  footnote, 

•  There  seems  to  be  some  traditionary  account  of  a  MS.  in  Gothic  letters  on  purple 
Tellmn  having  been  abstracted  from  Naples  by  some  Englishman;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  in  his  return  homeward  through  Germany  he  may  have  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Werden, 
and  that  thus  the  MS.  remained  there  for  centuries. 
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600)  rix-dollare.*  It  was  then  placed  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  tJpsal,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  splendid  binding  in  which  De 
la  Gardie  caused  it  to  be  put. 

Yossius  had  previously  placed  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Junius  his 
uncle  for  publication;  and  in  1665  the  text  of  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
so  far  as  contained  in  this  MS.,  was  edited  at  Dort  under  his  care; 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  edited  by  Thomas 
Marshall^  This  edition  was  in  Gt)thic  characters  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  for  it  Junius  employed  the  transcript  made  by  Derrer. 

In  1671,  after  the  codex  had  returned  to  Sweden,  Stiemhielm 
published  an  edition  in  Koman  characters ;  this  was  accompanied  by 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  German,  and  Latin  versions.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury Benzel  made  preparations  for  a  new  edition,  which  was  executed 
after  his  death  by  Edward  Lye  in  1750. 

Thus  far  the  Gothic  Gospels  alone  were  known,  and  that  only 
from  the  Codex  Argenteus.  This  MS.  when  found  consisted  of  188 
leaves,  in  quarto  size :  not  only  was  the  text  in  silver  letters,  but 
the  beginnings  of  the  sections  were  in  gold.  In  many  parts  the  book 
was  defective :  it  seems  that  when  entire  it  would  have  consisted  of 
320  leaves. 

The  letters  are  remarkably  regular ;  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
shape  seems  almost  to  be  beyond  what  could  be  produced  by  the 
hand  of  a  copyist.  Each  letter  appears  to  be  deeply  traced  into  the 
vellum,  in  which  there  is  quite  a  furrow.  Hence  it  was  discussed 
whether  the  codex  was  really  written  by  the  hand,  and  whether  the 
gold  and  silver  had  not  been  laid  on  with  hot  irons  each  of  them  of 
the  shape  of  the  respective  letters,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  book- 
binder now  letters  a  book.  This  would  have  been  an  anticipation  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  each 
letter  was  formed  by  the  hand ;  heated  irons  would  have  caused  the 
thin  vellum  to  shrink,  and  woidd  have  impaired  the  flatness  of  the 
leaves.  And  though  the  letters  are  deeply  furrowed,  it  is  the  same 
in  other  MSS.,  in  which  this  is  known  to  arise  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  style.  Perhaps  in  this  codex  each  letter  was  firmly  traced 
with  the  style,  carrying  with  it  some  adhesive  substance,  and  then 
the  silver  was  painted  or  laid  on  the  groove  so  prepared. 

The  following  engraving  exhibits  a  facsimile  of  the  characters  of  the 
Codex  Argenteus.  This  specimen  was  drawn  from  the  MS.  itself  for 
Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  of  Cambridge :  it  is  not  strictly 
ufacsimile^  as  even  the  division  of  the  lines  is  not  observed.  The 
passage  is  Luke  xviii.  17.,  and  it  is  thus  given  in  the  Gothic  ex- 

*  See  GabeL  and  Loebe,  p.  tojCx.  footnote,  where  both  these  statements  are  given,  and 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  reconcile  them  bj  supposing  that  in  the  one  case  600  Swedish 
imperial  dollars  are  meant,  and  in  the  other  400  Swedish  imperial  bank;  both  of  which 
(it  is  stated)  amount  to  the  same  sum,  200  Prussian  thal^rs,  i.e.  about  thirty  poumdt 
of  our  money;  a  sum  so  disproportionately  little,  diat  it  suggests  some  mistake  in 
the  statement  of  the  amount  Uppstrom,  however,  says  (Prsef.  p.  iii.)  **  400  thaleris 
imperialibus  argenteis  Suecicis,"  adding  in  a  footnote,  **  Hsec  surama  non,  ut  affirmant 
Gabelentz  et  I^be,  pag.  xxxi.  ducentos,  sed  potius  sexcentos  fere  thaleros  Germanic! 
seris  sequiparat." 

'  Some  copies  bear  the  date  1684. 
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pressed  in  Boman  letters  S  and  divided  as  the  lines  stand  in  the  MS. 
itself. 


€C 


—  Amen  qiba  izvis.  saei 
ni  andnimi)>  )>inaangardja  gups 
sve  bam.  ni  qimi]?  in  izai : " 

(The  first  of  these  lines  is  written  in  gold  letters.) 

AHSNl   m^JlA  teVDS.  SA60    ND 

In  IZAn: 

The  probable  age  of  this  MS.  has  been  already  intimated :  some 
have  suggested  that  it  was  the  original  of  Ulphilas  himself;  but  it  is 
evidently  rather  the  work  of  an  artist  than  of  one  making  a  trans- 
lation for  pi*actical  purposes.  But  that  it  could  not  be  the  original 
MS.  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some  various  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  these  could  not  have  been  formed  until  the  version  had 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation.  Italy  was  probably  the  country 
in  which  it  was  executed :  the  mode  of  ornament,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Eusebian  canons  in  a  kind  of  architectural  design  with 
Romanesque  pillars  and  arches,  are  just  the  same  as  we  find  in  the 
Latin  Codex  Brixianus  (see  above,  p.  238.) :  both  probably  belong 
to  Upper  Italy  during  the  Gothic  sovereignty. 

In  the  last  century  an  opinion  was  advanced  by  La  Croze,  Wet- 
stein,  and  others,  and  it  was  at  one  time  defended  by  Michaelis,  that 
the  language  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  is  not  Gothic  but  Frankish. 
This  theory  was  combated  on  linguistic  and  other  grounds ;  and  the 
discovery  of  Ostro-Gothic  documents  in  Italy  has  set  the  question 
entirely  at  rest :  we  may  be  satisfied  that  this  is  the  Gothic  version, 
in  the  tongue  that  was  common  to  all  the  Gothic  people.  One  of 
these  Gothic  documents  found  in  Italy  is  the  title-deed  of  property 
of  about  the  year  551,  signed  by  all  tiie  clergy  of  the  Gothic  church 
of  St  Anastatia  (aclisie  Gotice  Sancte  Anastatic).  There  were  also 
some  monuments  m  Spain  which  afforded  collateral  evidence. 

Hitherto  mention  has  only  been  made  of  the  Gospels  of  this  ver- 
sion; but  in  1762  Knittel  published  at  Brunswick  a  portion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  in  Gothic  from  a  palimpsest  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

'  The  correspondence  of  some  of  the  Gothic  words  with  English  is  at  once  risible ; 
**  quoth,**  ••  bam,**  and  "  cometh  **  catch  every  one's  eye.  The  mode  of  expressing  the 
Gothic  in  Roman  letters  is  that  of  the  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  also  of  the 
recent  one  of  Uppstrom.  It  is  thus  given  by  Massman  in  his  edition  now  in  the  coarse 
of  publication: — **  Amen,  kvitha  izvis:  faei  ni  andnimith  thindangardja  guths  fve  bam, 
ni  kvimithln  izai** 
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The  MS.  In  which  these  fragments  were  discovered  is  written  in 
two  columns ;  the  Gothic  occupies  the  first,  and  the  other  is  in  Latin ; 
the  latter  being  in  a  version  diiFering  from  that  of  Jerome's  revision ; 
and  which  agrees  with  but  few  exceptions  with  what  we  know  from 
other  sources  to  have  been  the  text  of  the  unrevised  old  Latin. 
This  MS.  is  perhaps  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Hieronymian 
text  was  introduced  into  general  use.'  This  was  the  first  intimation 
of  the  existence  of  a  version  of  the  Epistles.  Ihre,  who  was  dili- 
gently occupied  with  the  comparison  of  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Gospels  with  the  MS.  itself  (a  work  of  much  labour  from  the  codex 
being  often  difficult  to  read,  and  from  its  having  been  very  defectively 
followed  by  the  earlier  editors),  soon  reprinted  this  portion  of  the 
Romans :  this  was  also  included  in  the  collection  of  his  remarks  on 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  edited  by  Busching  in  1773. 
^oiAM.  CcA.  Zahn  in  1805  published  the  most  complete  edition  of  Ulphilas 
-^^^  which  had  been  executed  up  to  that  time ;  he  used  Ihre's  laboriously 

executed  transcript,  his  Latin  version,  and  other  additions. 

In  1817  the  late  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  then  a  librarian  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  while  engaged  in  that  search  for 
palimpsest  writing  which  was  so  successful  in  the  restoration  of 
several  ancient  works,  noticed  some  Gothic  writing  under  one  of  the 
codices.  This  (it  is  stated)  was  found  to  be  parts  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.^  A  farther  examination  led  to  new  discoveries ; 
four  other  palimpsests  were  foimd  containing  portions  of  the  Gothic 
version. 

In  order  fully  and  properly  to  investigate  these  Gx>thic  documents., 
Mai  obtained  as  an  associate  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  whose 
knowledge  of  Teutonic  dialects  rendered  his  aid  all  the  more  valu- 
able. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  MSS.  abridged  by  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home  from  that  furnished  by  Mai  and  Castiglione  in  18 19^ 
when  their  discoveries  were  in  part  communicated  to  the  public.' 

"  The^r^^  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.)  con- 
sists of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum ;  the  latter  writing  contains  the 
homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  which 
from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed  before  the  eighth 
century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient  Gothic  band,  are  contamed 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ist  and  2d  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus, 

'  This  is  the  same  MS.  from  which  Knittel  also  edited  the  Greek  fitigments  of  the 
Grospels  P.  and  Q.     See  above,  p.  179-  and  the/bo/itote  for  the  history  of  the  MS. 

'  "^  Kings  '*  has  been  added  in  some  statements,  as  though  that  portion  had  boon 
included  in  these  fragments:  the  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  have  been  printed,  but  not 
**  Kings; "  the  word  seems  therefore  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is,  howcTor,  a  carious  point  for 
inquiry,  as  Philostorgius  says  that  Ulphilas  in  his  translation  omitted  **  Kings,  '*  as  not 
desiring  to  inflame  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Goths.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Philostorgius  is  too 
confused  in  his  account  of  Ulphilas  to  make  it  needful  to  believe  this  on  hia  authority 
merely;  he  states  that  Ulphilas  was  at  the  Nieene  council;  and  he  quite  errs  in  his  account 
of  when  he  lived,  confusing  the  £mperor  Ck)nstantins  with  Constantine,  &c 

'  Ulphilse  partium  ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ah  Angelo  Maio  repertarum. 
Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejusdcm  Maii  ct  Carol!  Octavii  CastillionsBieditom.  Mediolani. 

M.DOCC.XIX. 
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and  Philemon,  togetlier  with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  Calendar. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy, 
are  very  nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  manuscript : 
of  the  other  Epistles  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  the  heads  of  ^e  pages  where  they 


VOL.  IV. 
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commence.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and  correctly  than  the 
other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  margins 
written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves  have  been  turned  upside 
down  by  the  rescriber  of  this  manuscript.  The  annexed  facsimile 
of  it  represents  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  may  be  thus  rendered :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Ihe  Ephe^ 
sians  beginneth.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  the  saints  who  are  at  Ephesus, 

^^  The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45.,  contains  156 
pages  of  thinner  vellum,  the  Latin  writing  on  which  is  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition  of  Isaiah. 
Under  this  has  been  discovered  (though  with  some  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters  and  the  blackness 
of  the  ink,)  the  Gothic  version  of  Saint  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in 
the  preceding  manuscript  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various 
readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  is  an  independent  codex. 

^^  In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.,  a  quarto  Latin  volume, 
containing  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies  of 
Medea  and  CEdipus,  Mai  discovered  fragments  of  the  books  of 
Kings  ^  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  This  discovery  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  date  of  the  Latin  writing 
of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  deciphered  with  great  difficulty,  is  not 
specified ;  but,  on  comparing  his  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved 
specimens,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

"  The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet  in 
small  quarto,  containing  lour  pages  of  part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel 
in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  fragments  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus^ 

"  The  fijih  and  last  manuscript  (noted  G.  147.),  which  has  pre- 
served some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  under  the  later  writing  have 
been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  whose  names 
Mai  has  not  specified;  and  also  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  Homily 
rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of  which  he  thinks  ^hows 
that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  characters  of  this  manuscript  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which  was  executed  in 
the  sixth  century. 

"  The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and  thick 
characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chapters,  but  with 
contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those  found  in  ancient 
Greek  MSS.     Some  sections,  however,  have  been  discovered,  which 

>  See  ai  to  this  point  a  prccediog  note. 
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are  indicated  by  numeral  marks  or  larger  spaces^  and  sometimes  bj 
large  letters.     The  Gothic  writing  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century." 

The  different  portions  found  in  these  palimpsests  were  published 
at  various  times ;  at  first  Mai  and  Castiglione  were  united  in  their 
editorial  occupation^  but  after  the  former  was  appointed  Custode  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  the  whole  of  this  work  devolved  on  Castiglione 
alone. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  are  in  possession  from  the  different 
palimpsests,  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Some 
few  portions  of  ^e  Gospels  also  whidb  are  defective  in  the  Codex 
Argenteus  were  supplied  from  these  palimpsest  treasures  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library. 

The  Codex  Argenteus  is  defective  at  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt^ 
V.  15. ;  from  vL  33 — viL  12.,  x.  1 — 23.,  xi.  25 — xxvi.  70.,  xxvii. 
19 — 42.,  xxviL  66.  to  the*endof  the  Gospel;  Mark  vi.  30 — 53.,  xii. 
38 — ^xiiL  16.,  xiiL  29 — xiv.  4.,  xiv.  16—41.,  xvi.  12.  to  the  end ; 
Luke  X.  30 — xiv.  9.,  xvi.  24 — ^xvii.  3.,  xx.  46.  to  the  end  of  the 
Gospel;  John  i. — v.  45.,  xL  47 — ^xiL  1.,  xiL  49 — xiiL  11.,  xix.  13. 
to  the  end  of  the  GospeL 

Some  of  these  defects  were  supplied  by  Mai  from  the  Ambrosian 
palimpsests,  particularly  Matt.  xxv.  38 — xxvL  3.,  and  xxvL  65.  and 
following  verses.  Also  a  few  verses,  in  the  early  chapters  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  by  Massman  from  a  Gothic  exposition.  All  the  verses 
after  Luke  xx.  37.,  and  a  few  other  places  which  were  deficient  in 
the  early  editions  of  Ulphilas,  were  added  by  Ihre,  from  his  careful 
investigation  of  those  parts  of  the  codex  which  were  scarcely 
legible. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  are  defective  (after  the  fragments  from  different 
sources  have  been  gathered  together), — ^Rom.  to  vi.  23.,  viii.  10 — 34., 
xiv.  20— XV.  3.,  XV.  13— xvi.  21.;  1  Cor.  i.  1—12.,  L  22— iv.  2.,  iv. 
12 — V.  3.,  vL  1 — ^viL  5.,  vii.  28 — ^viii.  9.,  ix.  9 — 19.,  x.  4 — 15., 
xL  31 — ^xiL  10.,  xii.  22 — ^xiii.  1.,  xiiL  12 — xiv.  20.,  xiv.  27 — xv. 
1.,  XV.  35—46. ;  Gal.  i.  7—20. ;  Phil.  i.  1—14.,  iL  8—22.,  iv.  17.  to 
the  end;  Col.  i.  1—6.;  i.  29— ii.  11.;  1  Thess.  i.  1— ii.  10.;  2 
Thess.  ii.  4—15. ;  1  Tim.  v.  16.  to  the  end ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  to  the 
end ;  Tit.  ii.  1.  to  the  end ;  Philem.  to  ver.  11.  and  from  ver.  23. 

Of  the  Hebrews,  Catholic  Epistles,  Acts  or  Apocalypse  no  part 
has  been  brought  to  light  from  the  palimpsests.  It  is  probable  that 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  was  not  confined  to  the  Gospels  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles ;  for  it  was  long  before  any  portions  of  the  latter 
were  known ;  and  indeed  we  now  owe  more  than  a  third  part  of 
what  we  possess  of  this  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
discoveries  of  MaL 

The  whole  of  these  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  are  combined 
in  the  edition  of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  which  appeared  in  different 
parts  from   1836   to    1845.^     These   editors   did   their  utmost,   it 

*  Ulfilas.  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  versionis  Gothicae  fragmenta  quae  eupersnnt  ad 
(Idem  Codd.  castigata  Iiatinitate  donata  adnotatione  crttica  instructa;  cum  glossario  ct 
Gramroatica  Lingiue  Gothics  conjonctis  curis  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabelentz  et  Dr.  T 
Loebe.  (2  vob.  4to.)  Lipsue,  1843. 

X  2 
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appears,  to  recompare  with  the  MSS.  at  Upsal  and  Milan  all  that 
they  re-edited.  The  Latin  version  placed  below  the  text  is  made  to 
exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  phrase- 
ology, and  the  brief  notes  relate  to  peculiarities  in  the  MSS.,  or  to 
points  of  Gothic  grammar  and  usage  of  words,  or  to  the  bearing  of 
the  Gothic  readings  as  evidencing  the  Greek  text  employed.  It  is 
thus  easy  even  for  those  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
Gothic  idiom  to  use  this  version  critically.  Gabelentz  and  Loebe 
have  employed  the  Soman  character  in  their  edition. 

A  small  edition  of  this  version  by  Gaugengigl  appeared  in  1848.' 
Recently  there  have  appeared  two  Gothic  editions;  one  of  the 
Gospels  by  Uppstrom  *  representing  the  Codex  Argenteus  very  exactly 
line  for  line  (accompanied  by  a  beautiful  facsimile) ;  and  one  of  all 
the  Gothic  fragments  by  Massman,  in  which  the  Gothic  is  accom- 
panied by  several  other  critical  additions.* 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  this  translation  was  made  direct 

from  the  Greek ;  the  constructions  that  are  imitated  and  the  forms  by 

.    which  compound  words  are  at  times  rendered,  make  this  certain. 

Even  the  mistakes  of  rendering  show  that  it  was  the  Greek  text  that 

was  before  the  translator's  eye. 

But  though  the  Greek  basis  of  this  version  is  most  certain,  pas- 
sages have  been  pointed  out  in  which  some  Latin  influence  seems 
traceable.  These  peculiarities  are  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  in  the 
form  of  glossematical  amplifications;  and  few  of  them  are  quite 
peculiar  to  the  Gothic  and  the  Latin.  If  the  version  of  Ulphilas 
received  them  from  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  in  all  probability 
during  the  time  of  the  Gothic  rule  in  Italy,  when  amplifications 
mijjht  easily  have  been  written  in  the  margin  of  a  Gothic  codex. 
One  Codex  Bilinguis  (Latin  and  Gothic)  has  already  come  to  light, 
namely,  that  from  which  Knittel  published  the  first  known  fragments 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  should  others  be  found,  we  may 
be  able  to  trace  the  connection  more  exactly.     Besides  the  Codex 

'  Gaugengigrs  edition  seems  to  merit  bnt  little  attention.  Uppstrom  says  of  it  **  In 
honim  [editorum  sc]  namerum  Ignatium  Gaagengigl  consulto  non  referimns,  qaum  is 
omnia  sua,  eaqae  magna  mendonim  typographicorum  copia  vitiata,  pnesertim  ex  editione 
Gahf  lentii  Loebcique  haoserit.** 

'  Codex  Argenteus  s.  sacrorum  Evangelionim  versionis  Gothicse  fragmenta,  qnae  iteram 
rccogiiita  aduotatioDibusque  instructa  per  lineas  singulas  ad  fidem  cod.  additis  fragmontis 
evangelicis  codd.  Ambrosianorum,  et  tab.  lapide  expressa.     £d.  Dr.  And.  Uppstrom. 
Upsalise,  1854. 
JiiM^  '  Ultilas.    Die  heiligen  Schriften  alten  nnd  neuen  Bundes  in  gothischer  Sprache.  Mit  ge- 

geniiberstander  griechischer  und  lateinischer  Version,  Anmerkungen,W6rterbuch,  Sprach- 
lehre  nnd  geschichtlicher  Einleitung  Von  H.  F.  Massmann.  Pt.  I.  Stuttgart,  1855.  8vo. 
1\i\s  first  part  contains  all  the  Gothic  text  that  is  known  to  bo  extant,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  notes;  all  the  explanatory  portion,  historical  introduction,  &c.  is  to  follow  in 
the  second  and  concluding  part.  Massman  has  given  some  fragments  of  the  Old  Test, 
besides  those  edited  by  Mai  and  Castiglione,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from 
quotations.  In  this  volume  the  Gothic  in  large  type  occupies  the  left-hand  page;  on  the 
other  in  two  columns  arc  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  In  the  absence  as  yet 
of  all  explanation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  seems  to  be  such  a  text  as  the 
editor  supposed  Ulphilas  to  have  had  before  him,  and  the  Latin  is  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate, 
not  the  Clementine,  nor  yet  exactly  that  edited  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  by  Tischendorf, 
though  it  resembles  the  actual  readings  of  that  MS.  as  corrected  by  Tregelles  from  his 
collation  and  the  re-comparison  of  Signor  del  Furia. 
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Carolinus,  sucli  MSS,  may  in  all  probability  have  existed^  and  that, 
too,  before  the  time  in  which  the  Codex  Argenteus  was  written.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Latin  text  accompanying  the 
Gothic  fragments  in  the  Codex  Carolinns  is  such  as  was  in  use  before 
the  revision  of  Jerome  had  been  brought  into  common  circulation. 
And  it  is  evident  that  these  were  the  two  tongues  needed  in  Italy  in 
that  day  by  the  two  parties,  the  ruling  Goths  and  the  people  at  large. 
The  order  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  seems 
clearly  to  be  taken  from  the  old  Latin. 

But  the  Latin  colouring  is  but  slight  in  this  version,  so  much  so 
that  it  might  be  almost  passed  by  in  an  estimate  of  its  general  cha- 
racteristics. As  a  monument  of  the  fourth  century  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  peculiarly  the  kind  of  text  that  might  have  been 
expected  :  it  abounds  in  readings  which  are  found  in  the  mass  of  the 
later  copies;  it  also  contains  a  great  many  which  are  altogether  of  the 
most  ancient  class.  Though  there  is  no  precise  resemblance  in  the 
text  of  this  MS.  throughout,  to  the  revised  Latin  of  the  Codex 
Brixianus,  they  possess  features  in  common;  there  is  a  similar 
mixture  of  old  readings  with  those  that  had  come  into  use.  It  must 
have  been  by  means  of  Greek  MSS.,  somewhat  resembling  the  basis 
of  the  Gothic,  that  the  Italic  revision  of  the  fourth  century  was 
carried  on. 

Thus  in  all  cases  in  which  this  version  does  support  the  readings  of 
more  ancient  authorities,  it  is  not  only  entitled  to  an  attentive  hearing, 
but  it  must  be  considered  to  confirm  them  greatly.  Allowance  must 
Always  be  made  in  using  this  version  for  the  partial  remoulding  of  the 
Greek  text  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  also  for  glosses  which  have 
been  introduced  by  copyists  into  the  version  itself.  As  a  critical 
witness  it  cannot  take  the  high  place  that  belongs  to  the  Latin  and 
Egyptian  versions. 

The  readings  of  the  Gothic  have  been  a  portion  of  the  apparatus 
of  every  critical  editor  from  Mill  onward ;  it  is,  however,  only  the 
more  recent  that  have  been  enabled  to  employ  it  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

TH£  AKMENIAN  VERSION. 


The  Armenian  translation  belongs  to  the  fifth  century.     At  the 

beginning  of  that  age,  Armenian  literature  commenced  with  Miesrob, 

the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  of  that  language ;  before  that  time  they 

are  said  to  have  employed  the  Syriac  letters.     The  fact  seems  to  be, 

that  they  were  in  some  measure  connected,  as  to  the  reception  of 

Christianity,  with  Edessa,  and  hence  for  a  time  they  had  no  Christian 

literature  of  their  own.     It  was  no  doubt  a  work  of  considerable 

difficulty  to  adapt  an  alphabet  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  that 

language. 
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Miesrob  seems  to  have  regarded  bis  invention  of  the  Armeniair 
alphabet  as  given  him  by  a  heavenly  vision*     Isaac  the  Armenian 

Striarch  became  a  warm  patron  of  this  new  invention,  and  he  with 
iesrob  laboured  to  instruct  the  Armenians.  After  a  time  Miesrob 
found  Isaac  occupied  in  translating  from  the  Svriac  into  Armenian ; 
this  was  done,  because  no  Greek  books  could  be  had,  the  Persian 
general  Merazan  having  burned  them ;  apparently  because  of  that 
language  showing  a  connection  with  the  empire.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  what  If>aac  was  translating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  was  the  Scriptures.  It  might  even  seem  as  if  Miesrob  him- 
self had,  with  Joseph  and  Eznak  his  companions,  previously  begun  a 
translation  from  the  Syriac,  beginning  with  the  Proverbs,  and  com- 
pleting all,  including  the  New  Testament. 

In  431  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  tlie  Bible  in  Greek :  on  this  Isaac  and 
Miesrob  threw  aside  what  they  had  previously  done,  and  commenced 
the  work  anew.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  they  were  insuffi- 
ciently skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  therefore  Eznak  and  Joseph, 
together  with  Moses  Chorenensis,  himself  the  narrator  of  these 
particulars,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to  perfect  themselves  in  that 
language.  There  they  made  what  they  term  the  third  translation 
into  Armenian:  the  ^rst  being  the  attempt  to  do  the  work  from  the 
Syriac,  and  the  second  that  which  was  frustrated  through  want  of 
knowledge  of  Greek.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  last 
there  were  not  a  few  portions  used,  which  had  at  first  been  formed 
from  the  Syriac,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  and  re^ 
moulded  so  as  to  suit  the  Greek. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  character  of  text  found  in  this  version, 
or  into  the  kind  of  preservation  with  which  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  will  be  well  on  some  accounts  to  mention  first  of  all  the  printed 
editions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  MS.  copies  of  the 
Armenian  Bible  having  become  very  scarce  and  expensive,  the 
Armenian  bishops,  in  a  synod  held  in  1662,  determined  to  get  it 
printed,  if  possible,  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  an  Armenian  of 
Erivan,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Oscan  or  Uscan  (by  which 
he  IS  said  to  have  been  called  from  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of 
Uski*),  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose. 

>  **  Er  hat  seinen  Sitz  im  Klotter  Uski,  woher  er  in  Frankreich  Utcamu  genannt  wnrde." 
Hiig*8  Einleitung,  §  89.  p.  355.  ed.  1847.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  we  had  no  name  for  thif 
man.  He  appears  to  call  himself  **  bishop  **  on  the  title-page  of  the  Bible  that  he  edited, 
and  some  term  him  Bishop  of  Erivan,  and  yet  others  deny  that  he  was  properly  a  bishop 
at  all.  (Bischof  Uscan,  wie  man  iha  gewohnlich  nennt,  oh  er  gleich  nicbt  Bischof  war. 
Eiclihom,  Einleitung,  ▼.  87.)  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  did  come  from  the  East,  that 
he  did  print  the  Armenian  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  P^re  Simon  knew  him  at  Paris 
in  1 670,  and  that  he  died  at  Marseilles,  where  by  the  permission  of  Louis  XIY.  the  printing 
of  ecclesiastical  books  for  the  Armenians  was  for  some  time  carried  on;  though  hindered 
by  a  question  which  came  under  discussion,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  onght  not  to 
consider  the  Armenian  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord*s  Supper  as  iuTolring  idolatry, 
because  the  bn;ad  is  adored  prior  to  consecration.  This  discussion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  printing  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  it,  •• 
though  Uscan  had  tried  to  print  it  at  Maneilles  and  did  not  succeed. 
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XJscan,  after  having  stayed  fifteen  months  at  Rome  without  success 
in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  West,  even  though  the  Armenians 
in  their  distress  had  then  submitted  to  Papal  authority,  at  length  by 
passing  onward  to  a  Protestant  country,  got  the  Ajinenian  Bible 
printed  at  Amsterdam  under  the  following  title : — 

Biblia  Armena  juxta  versionem  LXX.  interpretum,  jussu  Jacobi 
Characteri  Armenorum  Proto-Patriarchse  adomata  et  edita  studio 
Oskan  Wartabied  (id  est)  Episcopo  Yuschuaran  in  Armenia  de 
Dominatione  Persica,  juvante  Salomone  de  Leon  ejus  Diacono.  Am- 
stelodami  aera  Armenorum  1115.  Christi  1666. 

A  separate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  1668,  in 
which  tne  text  of  Uscan  was  used ;  as  it  was  also  in  the  Bibles  which 
appeared  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1789  Dr.  Zohrab 
published  an  improved  edition  of  the  New  Testament  at  Venice  (in 
which  1  John  v.  7.  was  denoted  as  not  being  found  in  the  Armenian 
MSS.),  and  in  1805  he  brought  ont  his  edition  of  the  whole  Arme- 
nian Bible,  in  which  he  used  the  authority  of  MSS.  throughout^ 
The  basis  was  a  codex  written  in  Cilicia  in  the  fourteenth  century: 
with  this  several  other  MSS.  were  compared ;  and  the  results  of  the 
collations  are  subjoined  (with  great  care  apparently)  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  The  number  of  MSS.  employed  by  Zohrab  and  his  coadjutors 
is  said  to  have  been  eight  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  twenty  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  particular  portions,  such  as  the  Psalms,  seem  to  have 
been  contained  in  several  others. 

Tischendorf  learned  from  Aucher  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Lazarus, 
Venice,  that  he  and  others  of  his  fellow  monks  at  that  place  had 
undertaken  a  new  critical  edition.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  now  have  Armenian  MSS.  of  value,  which  they  did  not  possess 
in  the  time  of  Zohrab. 

As  this  version  has  never  been  published  with  a  Latin  translation, 
critical  editors  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  have  never  been  able 
to  use  it  through  the  same  medium  as  those  other  versions  with  the 
languages  of  which  they  were  not  themselves  acquainted.  They  have 
thus  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  being  rightly  guided  as  to  the 
general  text,  or  of  being  misled  as  to  points  where  tne  Latin  inter- 
pretation might  be  inadequate.  Louis  Piques  communicated  some 
of  the  readings  to  Mill;  La  Croze  enabled  Wetstein  to  give  vet 
more  citations;  Griesbach  enlarged  the  critical  knowledge  possessed 
of  this  version  through  the  aid  of  Bredenkamp  of  Hamburg,  who 
collated,  for  his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the 
Armenian  text  of  Zohrab  published  in  1789.  Scholz  states  that 
Cirbied,  Armenian  professor  at  Paris,  and  also  the  Mechitarist  monks 
at  Vienna,  coUated  for  his  benefit  the  critical  edition  of  Zohrab, 
1805  :  this  must,  however,  have  been  used  very  partially.* 

• 

'  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  notes  of  Cirbied  or  the  Mechitnrists  were  misunderstood 
by  Scholz:  thus  in  Col.  ii.  2.,  where  the  common  text  has  rov  Otov  jobU  ir«rpbs  iral  x/Htrrov, 
A.  and  C.  omit  the  koL  after  0eov,  and  R  has  simply  rov  $toB  xP^arov,  some  of  the  more 
recent  copies  omil  all  after  rov  B*ov\  and  in  favour  of  this  reading  Scholz  adds  **  Arm,  Fate/.** 
But  thf*  fac^  however,  is  that  the  Venice  edition  has,  **  the  mjstery  of  Gk>d  in  Christ 
Jesus: "  in  the  margin  there  is  a  reference  to  Uscan's  text,  and  he  had  ''the  myiteiy  of 
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As  die  Armenian  yersion  had  thus  heen  verj  unperfectly  emplojed 
for  critical  purposes,  and  as  the  only  text  that  was  worthy  of  reliance 
was  virtually  uncollated,  and  as  the  most  contradictory  statements 
were  circulated  respecting  this  version,  the  character  of  its  readings, 
and  its  Latinizing  or  the  contrary, — it  was  obviously  desirable  that 
means  should  be  taken  fully  to  use  the  text  edited  by  Zohrab,  and  the 
variations  of  the  MSS.  as  noted  by  him.  This  was  an  object  felt  to 
be  of  importance  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  in  making  the  preparations  for  his 
Greek  Testament.  Distrusting  his  ability  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Armenian  to  accomplish  this  work  himself  (and 
having  previously  been  prevented  by  the  decease  of  his  friend  Sarkies 
Davids  of  Shiraz,  M.  D.,  Glasgow,  from  obtaining  his  promised  aid\ 
it  was  some  time  before  competent  assistance  was  procured.  This 
work  was  at  last  taken  up  by  Chables  Rieu,  Ph.  D.  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  was  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  kind  of 
verbal  connection  between  the  Armenian  version  and  the  Greek.  In 
a  Greek  New  Testament  each  word  was  underlined  when  there  waa 
no  difference  whatever  from  the  Greek;  aU  transpositions  were  noted ; 
all  sentences  not  rendered  strictly  literally  were  marked.  Whatever 
the  Armenian  omits  remained  without  being  underlined ;  while  all 
additions,  variations,  &c.,  were  indicated  in  the  margin.  At  the  foot 
of  each  page  Dr.  Kieu  added  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Zohrab,  or  the  text  of  Uscan,  when  the  Venetian  editor  departed 
from  it.  In  this  manner  Tregelles  was  able  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  this  version,  independently  of  the  statements  of  previous 
writers,  to  correct  remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  to  use  the  read- 
ings of  the  text  and  the  MSS.  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 

It  had  been  early  noticed  that  Uscnn's  text  contains  the  verse 
I  John  V.  7. ;  and  this  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  himself  in- 
serted it  by  translation  from  the  Latin :  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
admitted  that  he  used  the  Latin  to  supply  what  he  found  defective 
in  his  MS.  But  it  was  doubted  whether  this  addition  was  due  to 
Uscan,  for  it  was  said  that  Haitho  or  Haithom,  the  king  of  Armenia 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (1224-70),  had  introduced  the  verse;  in  fact, 
that  he  had  revised  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
that  he  had  translated  even  all  the  prefaces  which  bear  the  name  of 
Jerome,  real  and  spurious,  into  Armenian :  that  he  did  this  last  work 
seems  pretty  certain. 

As  1  John  V.  7.  is  quoted  by  a  synod  held  at  Sis  in  Armenia 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Haithom,  it  was  deemed  pretty 
certain  that  it  had  been  brought  into  the  text  by  that  king,  whose 
adherence  to  the  Western  Church  was  very  marked,  and  who  at 
lensrth  became  a  Franciscan  monk. 

Thus  there  rested  on  this  version  a  kind  of  suspicion,  which  could 

God  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesos  ("  and  this  was  followed  bj  the  Venice  edition  of  1816. 
All  that  the  collators  ought  to  have  indicated  as  omitted  in  the  Venice  edition  of  1835  is 
the  word  **  Father;  **  for  in  that  alone  does  it  differ  from  Uscan.  Griesbach  does  no:  p^ivo 
the  reading  of  the  Armenian  text  as  it  stands  in  Uscan  quite  correctl/*  for  he.  omita 
*"  JcBU9  "  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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only  be  removed,  or  else  changed  into  a  certainty,  by  the  facts  •f  the 
case,  and  the  nature  of  the  version  being  better  known. 

The  omission  of  1  John  v.  7.  by  Zohrab,  because  of  its  not  being 
the  reading  of  his  MSS.,  did  something  towards  rehabilitating  this 
version  as  a  critical  witness.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Rieu :  "  Out  of  eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohrab,  only  one^  written 
A.  D.  1656,  has  thispassage  as  in  the  Stephanie  Greek  text.  An  ancient 
MS.  presents  a  similar  reading,  but  it  has  evidently  been  altered  in 
that  place  by  a  recent  hand."  ^  It  should  farther  be  added  that  Dr. 
Kieu  gives  the  wording  of  this  passage,  as  found  in  the  MS.  of  1656, 
differently  from  its  form  in  Uscan's  text.  Thus  there  was  a  trace  of 
this  reading  in  Armenian  before  the  time  of  Uscan,  but  it  had  not 
affected  the  copies  in  general,  and  he  at  least'  was  independent  of 
what  was  found  elsewhere  in  Armenian.  But  did  he  obtain  it  from 
the  Latin  ?  The  probability  of  this  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  can 
apprehend  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  and  this  will  become  a  moral 
certainty  if  we  find  in  the  context  proofs  of  comparison  with  the 
Vulgate.  Now  in  ver.  6.  for  to  Trvevfia  iariv  jJ  aXrjdsiay  Uscan's 
Armenian  differs  from  all  the  other  collated  Armenian  MSS.  in 
having  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  "  Christus  est  Veritas  J"  (So  too 
Cod.  Montfort.  See  abpve,  p.  215.)  In  ver.  20.  for  iaiJLSVy  Uscan's 
Armenian  agrees  with  tiie  Latin  in  reading  the  subj.  e^/io^,  simtis, 
(So  too  Cod,  Montfort.)  This  may  seem  a  trifling  point,  but  the 
other  Armenian  MSS.  differ  even  here.  Chap.  iiL  11.,  (or  aryaw&fievf 
the  Vulgate  has  diligatis;  so  Uscan  alone.  Rev.  i.  11.,  Uscan  with 
the  Vulgate  has  rah  iv  'Aaia  of  the  common  text.  vi.  3.  and  5.,  Uscan's 
alone  of  the  Armenian  copies  has  Spxov  Kal  tBe:  eo  too  the  modem 
Vulgate.  James  i.  1.,  Vulgate  has  Domini  nostriy  and  so  Uscan. 
These  may  be  taken  as  proofs  that  either  Uscan  himself,  or  some  one 
who  went  before  him,  had  occasionally  used  the  Vulgate.  But  it  is 
in  the  combined  evidence  of  1  John  v.  in  verses  6.  and  7.  that  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  is  found  against  Uscan's  Armenian,  just  as 
against  the  Codex  Montfortianus. 

But  even  if  Uscan's  Armenian  text  alone  were  known,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  substantiate  a  charge  oi  general  or  systematic  altera* 
tion  ;  the  places  in  which  the  Armenian  differs  from  the  Vulgate  in 
marked  or  characteristic  readings,  are  so  many  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  prove  this  to  be  impossible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resemblances  in  general  are  not  greater  than  exist  between  the 
Armenian  and  some  of  the  other  ancient  versions.  Coincidence  of 
reading  does  not  prove  Latinizing  to  be  a  well  founded  charge. 

It  appears  that  MSS.  are  not  known  which  take  us  back  beyond 

>  The  statement  made  hj  Alter  as  to  the  information  which  Zohrab  gave  him  in  1790 
(see  Marsh'b  Notes  to  Michaelis,  il  p.  616.)  requires  therefore  a  slight  modiHcation;  or 
perhaps  the  MSS.  containing  the  verse  in  any  form  were  not  known  to  Zohrab  at  that  time. 
The  following  are  Alter's  words  (as  cited  by  Marsh  from  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Uiad,  p.  58.).  **  Plurimum  reverendos  Bibliothecarius  Meghitarensium,  in  insula  S.  Iiazari 
Venetiis,  P.  Joannes  Zohrab  Armenus  ViennaB  nunc  (scil.  1790)  negotia  agens,  mihi 
afBrmavit,  ae  in  nuUo  codice  Manvxcripto  Armeno  Novi  Tettamend,  quoa  tamen  multos  et 
varioi  in  Conventua  bibliutheca  habait^  1  Joh,  v.  7.  rtperisse^  illumque  in  nuBo  adhuc  codice 
Armeno  repertum  fuisaeJ* 
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the  daya  of  Haithom ;  but  certainly  no  tolerably  old  codices  have 
been  brought  forward  which  exhibit  any  proofs  that  they  were  altered 
to  suit  the  Latin  in  his  days :  it  is  utterly  uncertain  whether  the 
synod  of  Sis  cited  1  John  v.  7.  from  his  having  introduced  it.  If 
he  really  translated  the  Hieronymian  prefiEU^es,  including  the  spurious 
one  prefixed  to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  that  text  would  be  there  found, 
and  this  might  have  been  all  that  Haithom  actually  did  in  bringing 
it  into  notice. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  additional  instances  of  the  accord- 
ance of  Uscan's  readings  with  those  of  the  Vulgate.  Matt.  vL  14., 
both  add  at  the  end,  delicta  vestra.  vii.  29.,  both  similarly  add,  et 
PharascBU  xiy.  32.,  for  the  Greek  ififiamcav  ain&v  the  Vulgate  has 
cum  €LScendissety  and  Uscan  has  the  ting,  xyL  2, 3.,  a  large  omission 
in  the  Armenian  copies  (with  some  other  authorities),  the  whole  of 
which  is  supplied  in  Uscan's  text ;  Dr.  Bieu  states  ^^  from  the  Latin."' 
xxiii.  14.,  ovaX  hi  vfilv  ....  in  /carsadiirs  ....  irspiaaorspov 
Kptfjua  is  added  by  Uscan  with  the  Vulgate,  though  it  ^^  is  wanting  in 
all  the  Armenian  MSS.**  Mark  xiv.  62.,  both  read  **  virtutes  Z>«." 
John  viii.  1 — 11.  seems  in  Uscan  to  be  introduced  in  accordance  with 
the  Vulgate.  Acts  xv.  18.,  where  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  MSS. 
with  other  authorities  omit  a// after  aUovoSy  Uscan  and  Vulgate  have, 
^^  est  Domino  opus  suum.^'  xv.  34.,  both  add,  Judas  autem  solus  ahiit 
Jerusalem^  xix.  23.,  Vulgate  has  ^^  de  via  Domini;  "  so  Uscan.  xxiiL 
between  verses  24.  and  25.  the  Vulgate  introduces,  Timuit  enim  ne 
forte  raperent  eum  Judcsi  et  occiderent,  et  ipse  postea  calumniam  susti^ 
nerety  tanquam  accepturus  pecuniam ;  Uscan  has  this  same  addition 
(though  introduced,  by  inadvertence  apparently,  before  m-pof  ^ijKifca 
Tov  r/ysfwya),  ^*  not  to  be  found  in  any  Armenian  MS.  **  xxviii.  29. 
omitted  by  the  Armenian  MSS.  (with  other  authorities)  added  in 
Uscan  as  in  the  Vulgate. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  Greek :  the  only  grounds  for  the 
assertion  are  a  few  passages  connected  with  on^/^i^r^um  of  the  history. 
It  need  not  be  doubted  tioat  in  some  few  places  readings  were  intro- 
duced from  the  Peshito ;  the  most  marked  of  these  is  probably  the 
introduction  into  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  of  /col  Ka£<o9  a/rriaroLKKi  fis  6  irartip 
pMv^  KOTfio  wiroariKKxo  v/jms,  an  amplification  from  John  xx.  21. ;  but 
such  occurrences  are  only  sporadic  ;  there  is  no  characteristic  resem- 
blance between  this  version  and  the  Peshito  Svriac. 

In  the  Acts  and  some  other  parts,  several  of  the  additions  are 
found  in  the  Armenian  whidi  are  common  to  it  and  the  Western 
documents ;  they,  are,  however,  far  shorter  and  less  numerous  than 
in  D.  and  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac 

The  collation  of  MSS.  by  Zohrab,  and  the  results  stated  by  Dr. 
Rieu,  seem  to  prove  that  some  of  the  Armenian  MSS.  must  differ 
much,  as  to  the  character  of  their  text,  from  the  rest.  There  seem 
to  be  intimations  of  a  remodelling  of  the  version  with  various  Greek 

>  He  mentions,  howeyer,  that  the  passage  is  fonnd  in  one  Armenian  MS.;  probably  one 
quite  recent. 
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copies,  or  else  it  is  possible  that  differences  have  existed  in  the 
exemplars  ahnost  from  the  first,  through  the  influence  of  the  MS. 
which  Joseph  and  Eznak  brought  from  Ephesns,  haying  been  modi- 
fied by  what  they  read  and  used  when  at  Alexandria.  This  may 
account  for  some  of  the  variations  of  copies  one  from  another ;  but, 
in  whatever  way  it  arose,  comparison  with  Greek  codices  of  different 
kinds  is  a  most  certain  conclusion.  In  our  present  state  of  informa- 
tion, all  that  we  can  do  is  to  mention  the  varieties  as  and  when  they 
occur;  the  condition  of  each  separate  Armenian  MS.,  and  the  kind 
of  text  found  in  each,  is  more  than  can  be  specified  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

It  has  been  of  importance  to  examine  all  that  is  now  known  of 
this  version ;  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  regarded,  even  by 
some  very  competent  sdiolars,  has  been  just  such  as  if  it  were  only 
an  echo  from  the  Latin,  to  which  it  was  said  that  Huthom  or  Uscan 
had  conformed  it.  Of  the  influence  of  the  former  we  find  no  certain 
trace;  the  alterations  made  by  the  latter  have  now  been  rejected 
through  Zohrab's  collations ;  and  the  results,  though  as  yet  unused 
by  any  critical  editor  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  have  been  ren- 
dered amply  available  for  that  of  Tregelles  through  the  accurate 
examination  of  Dr.  Bien* 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  .BTHIOFIO  VERSION. 


The  dote  of  the  execution  of  this  version  is  very  uncertain :  by 
some  it  has  been  referred  to  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ethiopia,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century.  Meropius,  a  philosopher  of  Tyre,  determined  to  visit  the 
region  which  the  ecclesiastical  historians  termed  the  country  of  the 
Indiana  On  his  return  he  touched  at  a  port;  but  as  the  peace 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  ^'  Indians  "  had  been  ruptured  a  little 
while  previously,  the  barbarians  attacked  the  voyagers,  all  of  whom 
were  killed  except  two  young  relatives  of  Meropius,  named  Fru- 
mentius  and  .^desius,  who  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  king.  By 
him  they  were  entrusted  with  high  employments,  and  on  his  death 
he  gave  them  their  liberty.  They  acted  as  ministers  for  the  young 
king  who  succeeded  during  his  minority.  Soon  after  this  they  began 
to  teach  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  the  principles  of  the 
religion  which  tney  themselves  professed.  A  place  was  soon  set 
apart  for  Christian  worship ;  and  after  a  while  both  the  Tyrinns  left 
the  country.  ..^kiesius  returned  to  his  familv  and  friends  at  Tyre, 
while  Frumentius  going  to  Alexandria  told  Athanasius  of  the  success 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  spreading  Christianity  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity.  The  result  was  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius  the  first  bishop  of  that  region ;  and  as  Axum  became  the 
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place  of  his  see,  we  know  that  the  India  in  which  he  laboured  waa 
part  of  ^Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.*  Athanasius  mentions  this  Fru- 
mentius  in  his  apology  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  com- 
plaining  that  the  opposition  to  him  and  the  Nicene  faith  had  been 
carried  so  far,  as  that  letters  had  been  written  to  the  rulers  of 
^Ethiopia,  to  cause  Frumentius  to  be  summoned,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  indoctrinated  into  Arianism ;  he  quotes  from  such  a  citation 
jn  which  Frumentius,  being  suspected  of  being  an  adherent  of  Atha- 
nasius, was  called  on  to  be  examined  as  to  his  creed  by  George,  the 
intruding  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  profession  in  that 
region  ;  and  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum  we  possess  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  have  attributed  this  to  Frumentius ;  but  this 
is  unlikely,  for  the  translator  was  not  too  well  skilled  in  Greek,  as 
will  be  shown  below  ;  and  the  Abyssinians  themselves  ascribe  their 
version  to  a  later  date :  their  accounts  of  it  are,  however,  very  con- 
tradictory,  and  they  even  speak  of  its  having  been  made  from  the 
Arabic,  and  this  it  most  certainly  waa  not. 

-  The  first  portion  of  the  JEthiopic  Scriptures  published  was  the 
Psalter,  which  appeared  at  Kome  in  1513 :  the  language  was  there, 
by  a  strange  misapprehension,  termed  Chaldee. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  also  at  Borne,  in  1548  and  1549. 
In  the  former  year  appeared  the  first  volume  containing  the  Gospels, 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  in 
the  next  year  was  published  the  second  volume,  containing  the 
thirteen  Epistles  to  which  St.  Paul's  name  is  prefixed.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  editors  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  thus  given 
in  Latin  by  Ludolf :  — **  Memores  estote  nostrum  in  orationibus 
veptris  Sanctis,  scilicet  fratrum  vestrorum,  Tesfa-Sionis  Mathesini, 
Tensea  WaJdi,  et  Zaslaski ;  Petri  et  Pauli  et  Bernardini ;  quoniam 
omnes  nos  filii  sumus  patris  nostri  Tecla  Hainoniti  Monasterii 
Romnni  Mons  Libani  dicti."  (The  three  latter  names  are  the  Latin 
des<ignations  of  the  three  editors  whose  proper  Abyssinian  names 
precede.)  The  subscription  to  the  Acts  is  thus  given  by  Ludolf: — 
^*  Ista  Acta  Apostolorum  maxima  sua  parte  versa  sunt  Bomse  e 
Ji^  lingua  Boman&  et  Grsec&  in  JEthiopicum  propter  defectum  arche- 

typi :  id  quod  addidimus  vel  omisimus  condonate  nobis,  vos  autem 
emendate  illud."  ^ 

This  Roman  edition  is  stated  to  be  far  from  accurate*  The 
editors  complained  of  the  difliculty  in  which  they  were  placed 
tfirough  the  printers  being  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage on  which  they  were  employed.'  There  seems  to  be  some 
overstatement  when  they  speak  of  having  filled  up  a  large  part  of 

*  See  Theodoret,  Hist  Ecc.  i.  23.    Socrates,  i.  19.    Sozomen,  ii.  24. 

*  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis,  ii.  612. 

'  **  O  patres  mei  fratrcsqae,  nolite  sinistre  interprctari  menda  cjas,  et  opns  mannum, 
ejus.  Qui  enim  impressemnt,  non  noverant  legere,  et  nts  non  noveramas  imprimere  : 
sed  jnvabant  illi  nos,  et  nos  juTabamus  illos,  sicuti  csecus  caecum  juvat.  Propicrea  ig- 
nosrite  nobis  et  illis."  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis's  translation  in  his  Preface  to  Dode's 
Collation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  JEthiopic,  1749.  This  Preface  gives  a  good 
Acconnt  of  the  Roman  edition. 
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the  book  of  Acts  by  a  translation  from  the  Latin  and  Greek :  it  can 
hardly  have  been  more  than  supplying  from  the  Vulgate  what  they 
thought  to  be  deficient  in  their  copies.  From  the  Koman  text  the 
^thiopic  New  Testament  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglott ; 
but  (Ludolf  says)  all  the  former  errors  were  retained  and  new  ones 
were  introduced.  The  Latin  version  in  Walton  is  far  from  accurate, 
but  it  was  only  from  this  text  and  this  interpretation  that  the  earlier 
critical  editors  could  draw  their  readings  of  this  version  taken  as  a 
whole.  Good  service  to  sacred  criticism  was  rendered  by  Bode, 
when  he  published  a  carefully  executed  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
whole  of  the  -ffithiopic  version  from  the  text  of  Walton,  but  with  ^*av.  ^<^. 
allowance  for  the  typographical  errors.*  oi^ 

No  revised  or  emended  text  of  the  JEthiopic  New  Testament 
appeared  until  1826,  when  the  Gospels  were  printed  from  a  collation 
oF  MSS.  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  Gospels  were  followed  in  1830  by  the 
other  books,  completing  the  New  Testament  under  the  same  editorial 
care.  This  edition  was  executed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  whose  object  was  not  critical^  but  simply  to  give  the  Abys- 
sinians  the  Scriptures  in  as  good  a  form  of  their  ancient  version  as 
could  be  conveniently  done.  Such  MSS.  therefore  were  consulted 
by  Mr.  Piatt  as  were  easily  accessible;  and  such  readings  were 
adopted  from  them  as  appeared  suitable  to  the  object  in  view. 

Some  few  notes  were  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  of  those  readings  which 
particularly  struck  his  attention  while  engaged  in  this  work  ;  but  he 
did  not  preserve  anything  like  a  collation,  or  materials  for  affording 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  MSS.* 

The  use  of  the  -Sithiopic  version  in  textual  criticism  commenced 
(or  nearly  so)  with  the  appearance  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  where  the 
Latin  interpretation  rendered  it  in  a  manner  available  to  Biblical 
scholars  who  were  not  skilled  in  the  JEthiopic  tongue.  The  colla- 
tion and  version  of  Bode  enabled  this  to  be  done  with  far  greater 
exactitude ;  but  as  no  critical  use  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Piatt's 
examinations.  Dr.  Tregelles  was  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  in- 
formation that  he  could  from  that  scholar.  The  application  was  re- 
sponded to  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Mr.  Piatt  sent  Dr.  Tregelles 
the  memoranda  which  he  had  made  while  occupied  about  the 
Gospels.  But  few  notes  were  made  or  kept;  and  Mr.  Piatt,  in 
stating  this  to  Dr.  Tregelles'*,  thus  gives  the  reason  :  "  As  the  work 
was  publiifhed  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who,  by 
the  laws  of  their  constitution,  could  not  print  any  preface  or  notes,  I 

*  Branswick,  1753.   2  vols.  4to. 

'  He  gave  however  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  ^thiopic  MSS.  in  the 
following  work: — "A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  also  some  account  of 
those  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  With  remarks  and  extracts.  To  which  are  added 
specimens  of  versions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  modem  languages  of  Abyssinia: 
and  a  grammatical  analysis  of  a  chapter  in  the  Amharic  dialect :  with  facsimiles  of  an 
Eihiopic  and  an  Amharic  MS.  By  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  B.  A.,Pcllow  of  Trmity  College, 
Cambridge.  x.DCCO.xxiii. 

•  Li  a  private  letter,  Oct  13.  1849. 
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was  rather  careless  about  writing  or  keeping  any.  In  fact,  having  a 
good  deal  of  editorial  work  on  mj  hands  at  the  time>  I  probably 
made  the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  an  excuse  to  my  own 
mind  for  getting  rid  of  additional  labour." 

The  notes  of  Mr.  Piatt  do  not  go  beyond  the  Gospels:  his  pro- 
cedure as  to  the  text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  was 
thus  described  by  himself*:  ^^  For  the  Acts  and  Epistles  I  had 
nothing  but  one  MS.  (which  was,  and  I  suppose  is  still,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  and  Walton's 
text  Whenever  therefore  my  edition  differs  from  Walton,  you 
may  conclude  that  it  represents  the  text  of  that  MS.  For  though 
I  have  not  any  collation  by  me  to  refer  to,  I  think  I  may  safely 
assert  that  I  never  ventured  to  introduce  emendations  of  my  own."  * 

To  use  the  text  of  Mr.  Flatt  the  aid  of  an  JBthiopic  scholar  was 
needful ;  this  help  was  afforded  by  L.  A.  Prevost,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  collated  it  with  the  text  of  Walton,  noting 
the  variations  of  reading,  and  giving  the  literal  translation  of  the 
variations :  this,  together  with  Bode's  Latin  interpretation,  afforded 
good  materials  for  using  the  ^thiopic  version,  m  every  form  in 
which  it  has  been  published. 

In  examining  the  translation  one  of  the  first  points  that  is  obvious 

E roves,  indeed,  that  it  was  made  from  the  Greek,  but  that  the  trans- 
Ltor  could  not  have  been  a  Greek  himself:  it  is  useless  to  think  of 

'  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tregelles,  Nov.  8.  1849. 

*  The  following  is  the  notation  of  the  ^thiopic  MSS.  cited  by  Mr.  Flatt  in  the  notes 
to  the  Gospels  refkred  to  above. 

In  St.  Matthew  a.  M.  and  iii.,  a  MS.  commencing  in  chap,  xi 
In  St.  Mark  a.  M,  onbf. 
In  St  Lake  a.  18.  19.  5. 
In  St.  John  a.  1.  3.  3.  C.  5. 

The  MS.  **  iil**  seems  to  be  that  dmilarlr  noted  by  Mr.  Flatt  in  his  list  of  the  Bible 
Society's  MSS.  p.  9.  (See  what  he  says  of  this  MS.  p.  11.) 

18.  and  19.  appear  to  be  the  MSS  similarly  noted  amongst  thofe  removed  from  the 
Library  of  St.  Germain  des  Prei  to  the  Biblioth^ue  da  Roi  at  Fans.  Bat  why  they  are 
cited  under  St  Luke  only,  when  they  are  described  as  containing  the  four  Gospel%  docs 
not  appear.  However,  Mr.  Fiatt  distinctly  says  that  in  Matt,  he  had  only  the  aid  of  a. 
M.  and  iil;  and  in  St.  Mark  of  a.  and  M.  only. 

C  appears  to  be  the  MS.  of  St.  John  at  Cambridge,  brought  from  India  by  Dr.  Claadins 
Buchanan. 

a.  is  clearly  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels;  but  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  Flatt's 
catalogaes  conuining  them  all  are  18.  19.;  which  are  cited  in  St  Lake  under  those  design 
nations.  Mr.  Flatt  (p.  1 1. )  speaks  very  highly  of  18.;  but  that  MS.  cannot  be  a.,  because 
these  MSS.  are  cited  for  opposing  readings:  19.  is  similarly  precluded  from  being  a. 

M.  appears  to  be  very  likely  ^iv."  in  the  Bible  Society's  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify  them  positively. 

1.  2.  and  3.  in  St  John's  Gospel  may  be  respectively,  v.,  vi^  and  viL  in  the  Bible 
Society's  list 

What  MS.  is  intended  by  **  5."  of  St  Luke  and  St  John  seems  quite  uncertain:  from 
his  notes  it  was  clearly  one  to  which  he  did  not  continue  to  have  access.  Mr.  Flatt  says 
in  his  notes  distinctly  that  a.  and  Jf.  were  manuacriptMtKnd.  not  any  collection  of  readings: 
'*  Per  undena  priora  capita  Evangelii  S.  Matthsei  duo  tantum  codices  Manuscripti  aderant 
a.  et  M.  cum  Waltoni  textu  conferendL" 

The  MS.  to  which  Mr.  Flatt  referred  in  the  letter  cited  above,  as  that  which  he  employed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  N.  Test  published  in  1830,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Bible  Society  in  1823;  it  must  therefore  have  been  a  subsequent  purchase: 
it  is  then  possible  that  a,  and  M,  were  MSS.  acquired  aJUr  Mr.  Piatt's  catalogue  was 
printed.  Is  there  any  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  one  to  the  British  Mosenm, 
which  woald  answer  these  descriptions?  the  initial  designations  woidd  sait 
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its  having  been  the  work  of  Frumentius.*  The  following  instances 
will  prove  this :  —  ipia  is  confounded  with  6psa  (or  6prj) ;  thus 
Matt.  iv.  13.  "  in  monte  Zabulon ; "  xix.  1.  "  in  montes  JudsesB  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii.  8.  akXofispof  ^*  pisces  capiens^  qs.  oKiswdv  vel 
aXtsvofievos:^  so  C.  B.  Michaelis;  Bode  however  renders  "celeriter 
incedens.'*  iii.  20.  wpofcsxHpLa/jJvov  confounded  with  irpofcexpiafiepov, 
^^  quern  pneunxit."  ii.  37.  icarsvuyriatw  taken  as  KaTrfvolyr)<ravy  **  aperti 
sunt  quoad  cor  eonun.''  xvi.  25.  hrtiKpoSiVTo  ain&v  oi  HafiioL  taken  as 
if  kjTBKpovovro  ain&v  oi  Bstrfwl;  "  percussa  sunt  vincula  eorum."  xx. 
15.  avTc/cpif  Xiov,  rendered  Anticras  Chiu,  Matt.  v.  25.  evvo&p  ren- 
dered intelligenMy  as  if  iwo&v.  Luke  viii.  29.  xalwiSai^  KpvXaaco/j.evos 
is  taken  as  if  there  were  iraiZloi9^  "  a  parvulis  custoditus."  2  Cor. 
vii.  2.  x^prfaars  is  rendered  "  separate,"  as  if  'Xj^pUrare.  Bom.  vii. 
11.  i^fprdTfja-s  is  taken  as  if  i^aTrdrrjas,  "  conculcavit."  Rev.  iv.  3. 
Ipis  is  rendered  "  sacerdotes,"  as  if  it  were  Upah.  Words  are  con- 
founded in  their  meaning^  which  happen  to  be  spelled  with  the  same 
letters :  thus  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  **  Posuit  Dominus  aurem  ecclesiae," 
from  confounding  the  meanings  of  OTS.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  places  in  which  a  word  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  another  of  a  different  meaning,  such  as  Matt.  v.  22.,  ^^  Qui 
autem  dixerit  fratrem  suum  pannoaum^  a  mistake  arising  from  paKo, 
not  having  been  understood,  and  a  meaning  having  been  sought 
through  pdxos. 

Perhaps  these  proofs  of  Greek  origin  are  most  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Acts :  this  of  itself  would  limit  the  application  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  editors  as  to  what  they  supplied.  Also  Mr. 
Piatt's  text  intimates  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the 
Roman  text  of  the  MS.  which  he  usea ;  except  that  the  former 
added  some  things  which  the  MS.  with  other  authorities  omitted. 

It  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  version,  made  by  such  an 
incompetent  translator,  should  often  be  very  poor  and  incorrect. 
The  Gospels  are  the  best  executed  portion ;  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are 
often  a  dreary  paraphrase,  which,  with  all  allowance  for  transmis- 
sional  mistakes,  could  never  have  been  a  good  translation. 

Mr.  Piatt  says  of  some  of  the  MSS.  which  he  examined :  "  The 
MS.  of  St.  Germains,  No.  18.,  seems  to  present  the  best  readings ; 
and,  from  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  appears  to 
be  an  authentic  copy  of  the  received  text.  From  this  copy.  No.  19., 
which  is  also  ancient  and  bears  marks  of  authenticity,  differs,  espe- 
cially in  passages  which  ^esent  any  little  difficulty,  and  are  not 
merely  historical  ....  The  state  of  the  text  in  MS.  No.  1.  of 
the  Royal  Library,  seems  to  have  tended  most  to  decide  LudolTs 
opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  two  versions.  He  says  (Comm. 
p.  299.):  ^Evangelia  Matthsei  et  Marci  in  Bibliotheca  Regis  Gallisd 
extantia  plurimum  differunt  ab  impressis,  ut  vix  versus  unus  cum 
altero  conveniat ;  nam  paraphrasis  magis  est  quam  versio.' ....  It 
does  not  however  differ  more,  so  far  as  the  sense  which  its  readings 

'  See  C.  B.  Michaelis  in  his  preface  to  Bode's  conation  of  St.  Matthew,  who  gives  most 
of  these  instances. 
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exhibit  is  concerned,  than  No.  19.  St.  Germain  from  No.  18.  What 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  loose  and  paraphrastic  translation  is, 
that  it  contains  so  many  repetitions,  continually  representing  the 
same  phrase  by  two  different  expressions  immediately  sacceeding 
one  another ;  and  when  these  are  not  connected  together  by  the  requi- 
site intermediate  particles,  of  course  a  great  confusion  is  introduced. 
I  collated  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  MS.  with  the 
Bible  Society's  MSS.  No.  iii.  and  No.  iv.,  and  the  observation  of  a 
very  curious  circumstance  was  the  result.  The  texts  of  these  two 
latter  MSS.  vary,  and  I  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
they  give  different  readings  of  a  phrase,  both  those  readings  are  in- 
serted in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  even  when  they  only  have 
different  forms  of  the  same  verb."  * 

But  such  is  the  confusion  in  MSS.  that  the  theory  of  two 
versions  meets  the  phenomena  very  inadequately.  It  seems  as  if 
there  was  originally  one  version  of  the  Gospels,  afterwards  compared 
with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  class;  and  the  MSS.  in  general 
be;iring  proofs  of  containing  a  text  modified  by  such  comparison ; 
while  others  contain  throughout  conflate  readings. 

Whether  the  version  was  all  executed  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same 
person  or  persons,  may  be  doubted :  thus  the  latter  part  is  so  much 
more  paraphrastic  than  the  Gospels,  and  shows  such  a  general  incom- 
petence, that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  originated  with  a  more  recent  hand, 
perhaps  the  reviser  of  the  Gospels. 

The  text  of  this  version,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  very  mixed ;  there  seems  a  good  portion  of 
Alexandrian  readings,,  but  also  with  much  that  is  Constantinopolitan 
interspersed.  It  requires  a  more  full  knowledge  than  we  possess  of 
the  minute  features  of  the  MSS.  before  the  original  form  of  the 
version  can  be  critically  determined.  It  may  in  general  be  said 
that  this  version,  even  as  now  known,  upholds  the  ancient  Greek 
text,  though,  from  its  want  of  minute  exactitude,  there  are  many 
places  in  which  its  readings  cannot  be  cited  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
with  confidence,  in  favour  of  either  of  two  conflicting  readings.* 

Mr.  Piatt's  text  sets  this  version  on  a  basis  of  certain  MS.  autho- 
rity, and  enables  us  to  know  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  though  from  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  readings 
are  introduced  into  his  edition  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  revision 
of  the  version,  and  not  to  its  original  form  :  the  collation  of  his  text 
with  Walton,  made  by  Mr.  Prevost,  supplies  a  great  deal;  Mr. 
Piatt's  notes,  too,  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  they  point  to  the 
work  which  some  one  may  yet  undertake  for  this  version. 

This  version  has  generally  been  cited  amongst  those  which  simply 
contain  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  But  the  testi- 
mony was  very  different  of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  place  collated  by 

'  Catalogne,  pp.  11,  12. 

'  It  18  very  possible  that  the  intercourse  in  the  time  of  Justinian  between  the  Byzantine 
court  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  completion  or  the  revision  of  this  version. 
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Mr,  Piatt  He  says,  "  Inter  verr.  8  &  9  insenint  M.  A.  ^  Et  cum 
perfecisset  dicere  omnia  qu<B  prtBcepit  Petro  et  suiSy  postquam  appa-- 
ruisset  its  Dominus  Jesus  ah  ortu  soUs  usque  ad  occasumy  dimisit  eos  ut 
prcedicarent  Evangelium  sanctum^  quod  non  corrumpitur,  in  salutem  I 
(Btemam,^ "  The  resemblance  of  this  to  the  Greek  Codex  L.  is  very  1 
marked  ' :  the  JBthiopio  version  must  have  been  formed  or  revised 
with  MSS.  which  contained  double  terminations  for  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

A  specimen  of  an  ^thiopic3IS.  is  introduced  by  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  with  the  following  description,  which  details  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  documents  in  that  lanmage. 

*^  A  valuable  manuscript  of  the  ^miopic  version,  in  fine  preser- 
vation, is  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  From  a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by  Professor 
Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  contains  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in  a  bold  and  masterly  hand,  in  two 
colunms  on  each  page.  The  length  of  the  page  is  that  of  a  large 
quarto ;  the  width  is  not  quite  so  great.  The  volume  contains  285 
folios,  of  which  the  text  covers  282,  very  accurately  written,  and  in 
high  preservation.  On  the  first  page  is  written,  in  Ethiopic,  the  in- 
vocation usuaUy  found  in  the  books  of  the  Eastern  Christians :  *  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  written  in 
Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.d.  1596,  20th  Sep- 
tember. On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a  table,  not  un- 
like the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old  English  Bibles, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the  hours  appointed  for  certain 
prayers.  Then  follows  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  On  the  reverse  of  the  third  folio  is  the 
following  inscription  m  Arabic:  'The  poor  Bibea,  the  Son  of  Elias, 
wrote  it :  O  wine  I  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either  in 
reality  or  appearance :  O  excellent  drink  I  of  which  our  Lord  said, 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  '^  This  is  my  blood 
for  the  salvation  of  men." '  Folios  7.  and  8.  have  been  supplied,  in 
paper,  by  a  more  modem  hand.  On  the  reverse  of  folio  8.  is  a  very 
humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the  figure  of  a  person  apparently  in 
prayer,  accompanied  by  an  inscription  in  Ethiopic  at  the  side  of  the 
figure:  'In  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to'  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of 
the  Trinity,  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  implore 
Christ.'  Under  the  drawing,  in  Ethiopic :  '  In  the  same  manner, 
every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in  this ;  and,  as  he  slew, 
so  shall  he  be  slain.'  On  the  reverse  of  folio  98.,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Exodus,  are  two  figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather 

»  See  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  254.  This  note  of  Mr.  Piatt's  was  overlooked, 
when  ihe  ^diiopic  was  mentioned  in  p.  255.  of  that  volame:  its  citation  would  hayo 
materiallj  strengthened  the  points  there  laid  down. 

'  **  As  this  inscription,  which  occurs  on  the  supplied  leaves,  savours  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  Abyssinian  Bomanist  The  inscriptions 
of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  tne  MS.,*  though  mutilated,  and  sometimes  obscure,  seem  free  from 
these  errors.  The  figure  of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  traced  by  the  some 
hand. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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better  drawn^  and  eeemingly  by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript ;  and 
in  another  place  or  two  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  is  this  inscription,  in  Ethiopic :  *  The  repetition  of 
the  law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  5070 '  (words). 
Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac'  — At  the  end  of  the  volume:  'Pray 
for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book ;  and  for  your  slave  Isaac,  who 
gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy.'  Then  follows  an  inscription  in 
Arabic :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  ana  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  one  God.  O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil  1 
O  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  speaker  to  men  I  O  holy  people,  re^ 
member  your  slave  Isaac,  the  poor ;  God  shall  remember  you  in  the 
mercies  of  this  book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  see  your  face.  Aiid  pray  for  me,  the  sinner.  Pardon  my 
sins,  O  Lord  I  and  let  my  body  be  buried  in  Mount  Sion.'  Then 
follows,  in  Ethiopic :  '  That  our  enemies  may  not  say  of  us,  '^  We 
have  conquered  them: "  be  ye  prudent.    We  have  given  you  a  lamp. 

Be  ye  the  culture. —  Sow  ye  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice.' A 

few  lines  have  been  erased.  Then  follows  •  •  •  .  'me,  Isaac,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Beth  Gabbaza,  of 
Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O  Lord,  have  1  planted,  that  thou  place  me 
not  in  any  other  place  except  Mount  Sion ;  the  mount  of  Christ ; 
the  house  of  Christians.  Let  them  not  be  forgotten  in  your  prayers, 
who  have  read  and  testified  to  you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my 
offering  for  me  thy  servant,  the  poor ;  and  preserve  all  these  books 
which  I  offer,  that  the  brethren,  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  com- 
forted. And  pray  for  me  *,  forcet  me  not  in  the  holy  offices,  and  in 
prayer,  that  we  may  all  stand  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.     That  it  might  not  be  written  that  we  were  wanting,  I  have 

freviously  sent  and  giv^n  you  this  for  the  warfare  of  the  testimony, 
ntercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for  the  refreshing  of  the  record  of 
the  Fathers:  and  also  for  Cueskam',  the  queen  of  the  sons  of 
Abyssinia;  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and  thence  convert  our 
region  —  may,  moreover,  migrate  into  other  re^ons,  and  restore 
Jerusalem :  —  and  for  the  Calvary  of  Mary.  Let  them  pray  for 
me.  Let  it  be  preserved  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Let  them  not  sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away ;  nor  let 

them  cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     And '  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  book  was  written  at  Axuma, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia;  and  that  it  was  sent  b^  Isaac  to  the 
Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.  No  date  appears  m  the  manu- 
script itself.     It  is,  probably,  about  300  years  old.     On  the  reverse 

>  **  It  fo  cnttonuuy  among  Ute  Jewi^  BjxUmb,  and  EUiiopiaiis»  to  nmnber  the  words  ia 

the  books  of  Scripture. 
'  •«  Id  iiK)8t  of  the  eastern  chnrcbeByU  is  tba  practice  to  eniimerate  their  aaints^ 

part  of  the  Liturgy. 

*  **  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  monntain,  in  EthiofHa;  so  oelehrated,  as  to  be 
esteemed  by  the  Ethiopians  as  preferable  to  eren  Sinai  or  Moant  Olivet;  and,  as  tradition 
says,  whither  Joseph  and  liarj,  with  the  child  Jesns,  betook  themselyes,  making  it  their 
residence  for  some  time,  after  the  flight  into  Egjrpt,  ComUU^  snb  Toce.—  £tdb(^,  snb  Toce, 
says  it  is  the  name  of  a  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  always  had  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Copu  and  Ethiopians;  and  where  Christ  ii  said  to  have  resided  with  his 
mother,  when  be  fled  from  Herod. 
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of  foL  285.  is  a  drawing  intended  to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  one  hand^  and  the  keys  in  the  other. 
Some  less  ingenious  draftsnuuij  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  trans- 
parency of  uie  yellum,  traced  out  this  figure  on  the  first  page  of 
this  fofio,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble  representation. 
He  has  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to  St.  Peter  the  first  place,  and 
also  in  bestowing  on  him  the  Eeys.  Agiunst  this  picture  of  Peter  is 
placed  his  i^e,  120  years. 

^'  The  folbwing  fac-simile  represents  part  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam. 

Num.  XXIV.  17. 

'^  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now :  I  shall  call  him  blessed^  but  he  is  not 
near:  there  shall  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  from  Israel  shall  it 
arise :  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  of  Moab,  and  shall  take 
captive  all  the  children  of  SethJ* 


■9 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

THB  A&ABIO  AMD  OTHER  LATER  VERSIONS. 

Thb  reipidning  versions  which  have  sometimes  been  quoted  in  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  witnesses  to  the  text,  are  of  little 
or  no  importance,  as  far  as  that  object  is  concerned.  They  are  too 
recent  to  be  able  to  show  what  the  condition  of  the  text  was  in  very 
early  times ;  their  only  value,  as  bearing  on  the  Greek,  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  text,  and  not  with  its  criticism. 

T  a 
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They  require,  however,  to  be  briefly  described  here,  because  the 
references,  which  are  sometimes  made  to  them,  might  otherwise  be 
but  dimly  intelligible  to  those  who  are  using  critical  works. 

The  Arabic  Versions. — The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

I.  The  Roman  editto  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  appeared 
in  two  forms,  with  and  without  a  Latin  interlined  version,  dated  on 
the  title  1590,  and  in  the  subscription  at  the  end  1591.  This  is  often 
called  the  Medicean  text,  from  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Me- 
dicean  press.' 

II.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  An  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  which  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1616,  in  which  Erpenius 
followed  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

III.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645 :  this,  in  the  Gospels, 
follows  the  Roman  text;  though  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  did  not 
adhere  to  it  exclusively.    In  the  Epistles  he  had  a  MS.  from  Aleppo. 

IV.  The  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657:  this  seems  to  be 
taken  simply  from  the  Paris  text  of  Sionita. 

V.  The  Carshuni  text  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Testament, 
published  at  Rome  in  1703.  (See  above,  p.  261.)  In  this  a  MS. 
was  employed  by  the  editor  which  had  been  brought  from  Cyprus. 
A  Carshuni  edition  had  been  intended  by  John  Baptist  Raymundi, 
the  editor  of  the  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  Gospels. 

Thus,  of  these  editions,  I.,  II.,  and  V.,  are  aerived  from  MS. 
authority ;  and  though  the  variations  between  them  have  been  rested 
on  by  some  as  showing  that  they  were  different  versions,  it  was 
proved  by  Storr'  that  uie  translation  is  one  and  the  same,  though 
variations  have  been  introduced.  He  showed  that  MSS.  in  which 
the  Gospels  stand  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  do  not  contain  a  really  dif- 
ferent translation;  and  Hug  made  it  clear  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Arabic  Gospels  when  they  are  accompanied  by  Mem- 
phitic'  But  Storr,  Michaelis,  Eichhom*,  Hug,  and  others,  thought 
it  undoubted  that  this  version  of  the  Gospels  was  taken  from  the 
Greek ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  assumed  as  a 
certain  fact. 

'  This  Roman  edition  was  reissaed  with  a  new  titlepage  in  1619,  and  with  the  leaf  at  the 
end,  containing  the  subscription,  cancelled,  and  Fmis  stamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding page,  so  that  it  might  seem  like  a  new  work.  In  1774  the  unsold  copies  were 
issued  at  Florence  with  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  the  edition  itaelf ;  which  was, 
it  appears,  prepared  under  the  care  of  John  Baptist  Rajmundi,  in  the  printing  oflSce  set 
up  at  Rome  by  the  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de'  MedicL  It  had  been  in  hand  some  time 
when,  in  1587,  Ferdinando  succeeded  his  brother  Francesco  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
This  not  only  delayed  the  appearance  of  this  edition  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  frustrated  the 
publication  of  many  intended  works.  This  reissue  in  1774  is  stated  by  Caesar  Malani- 
mens,  the  author  of  the  preface,  to  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  Pietro  Leopoldo 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  who  suc^eded  his  brother  Joseph  IL,  in  1790,  as  Leopold  II. 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

'  Dissertatio  inanguralis  critica  de  Evangeliis  Arabicis.  Tubingte,  1775.  The  argu- 
ments of  Storr  have  been  admitted  by  Michaelis  (il  89.),  by  Hug  ({  106.  p.  894.  ed. 
1 847  ),  and  other  competent  scholars  \  in  fact,  the  opposite  opinion  seems  now  to  be  unheard  of. 

*  Einlcitung,  §  103.  (p.  385.  ed.  1847).  *  Einloitung,  v.  p.  39. 
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Juynboll,  however,  threw  a  new  light  on  the  subject  in  his  **  De- 
scription of  an  Arabic  Codex  of  the  library  at  Franeker,  containing 
the  four  Grospels,  followed  by  some  remarks  relating  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels."* 

In  this  Dissertation  Juynboll  describes  the  Franeker  Codex,  and 
proves  that  its  text  coincides  in  its  general  texture  with  the  Boman 
editio  princeps  ;  and  that  they  both  of  them  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
so  that  this  conformity  in  the  Boman  text  must  not  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Baymundi,  the  editor.  The  Arabic  Gospels  in  the  Poly- 
glotts  are  in  many  points  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  Greek 
text.  This  Juynboll  supposes  to  have  been  through  the  influence  of 
an  Aleppo  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglott  had;  though  they  speak  of  having  in  the  Gospels  repeated 
the  Boman  text,  and  having  only  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
used  the  Aleppo  MS. 

Now  in  the  eighth  century  John  Bishop  of  Seville  is  mentioned  as 
having  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Arabic,  the  language 
which  was  then  spreading  widely  in  Spain ;  and  this  work,  in  the 
Gospels,  Juynboll  proceeds  to  identify  with  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  and  the  Boman  edition.^  The  question,  then,  to  be  solved  is 
this:  Was  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels  formed  from  the 
Latin,  and  afterwards  revised  with  the  Greek  ?  or,  was  it  first  formed 
from  the  Greek  and  then  adapted  to  the  Latin  ?  In  the  former  case 
the  version  of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the^r*^;  if  the  latter, 
then  all  that  was  done  by  that  Bishop  might  be  to  adapt  the  exist- 
ing  traadation  to  the  Latin,  which  was  tSen  falling  into  dieuse  in 
Spam. 

There  also  exists  a  recension  of  the  same  Arabic  version  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  Memphitic ;  the  Epistles  appear  to  be 
a  translation  from  that  version.'  The  MS»  in  which  this  exists 
belonged  to  Baymundi. 

The  version  of  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Er- 
penian  Arabic  was  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac;  the  Epistles 
wanting  in  that  version,  and  Apocalypse,  are  said  to  be  from  the 
Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Polyglotts  is  a  trans* 
latlon  from  the  Greek.^ 

'  Beschr^yiDg  Tan  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker  BiUiotheek)  bevattende  do 
vier  Evangelien.  Gevolgd  van  eenige  opmerkingen,  welko  de  letterkandige  g^schiedcnis 
van  de  Arabische  vertaling  der  evangelien  betreffen.  This  is  a  second  title  of  **  Letter- 
kondige  Bijdragen  van  T.  W.  J.  Ji^nboll,  Th.  D.  &c    Tweede  Stukje."    Lejden,  1838. 

This  concribation  to  sacred  criticism  seems  to  have  met  with  bat  little  attention  out  of 
.  Holland.  The  copy^  given  hj  the  author  in  1800  to  the  present  writer,  and  communicated 
.  by  him  to  other  Biblical  scholars,  seems  to  have  been  the  onlj  way  in  which  it  has  been 
at  all  known  in  this  country. 

'Mariana  in  his  Spanish  histoir  mentions  the  translation  by  John  of  Seville,  and  that 
copies  of  it  were  still  extant  and  known  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  thus 
that  Juynboll  had  data  for  the  identification  of  certain  Arabic  texts, — the  Franeker  MS., 
and  the  Roman  edition, — with  what  was  circulated  in  Spain. 

•  See  Hug,  §  103. 

*  Some  of  the  remarks  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  subject  of  the  printed  Arabic  versionR 
(though  relating  specially  to  the  Old  Testament)  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  arc 
contamcd  in  a  paper  (in  which  from  the  subject  they  are  little  to  be  expected)  **  On  the 
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Besides  the  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  many 
MSS.  have  been  spoken  of  as  containing  a  differing  version.  One  of 
these  which  has  been  definitely  described  by  Scholz  ^ ;  it  is  a  MS.  in 
the  Vatican. (Cod.  Vatic.  Arab.  13.),  which  appears  to  contain  all  the 
New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  From  a  Greek  subscription 
this  copy  seems  to  have  been  written  at  Emesa.  According  to  Hug's 
investigation  this  version  seems  to  rank  low  enough ;  and  yet  in  £e 
passages  extracted  by  Scholz  there  are  readings  which  prove  that 
the  translator  must  have  followed  a  Greek  copy  containing  very 
ancient  readings.  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  it  has  hf  i<l>avep€o0tj^,  and 
it  omits  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St  Mark's  Gospel.* 

The  Slavonic  Version. — That  portion  of  the  Slavonic  race 
who  were  settled  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  in 
Great  Moravia,  received  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  was  brought  about  principally  through  the  labours  of 
two  brothers  from  Thessalonia  named  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  who 
were  successful  in  their  labours  in  a  region  in  which  the  Germans 
were  connected  with  dioceses  of  the  bishops  of  Salzburg  and  Passau ; 
the  latter  of  whom  sought  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Lorch  over  the  pagan  land  of  Moravia.  This  Cyrillus,  who 
was,  it  appears,  previously  termed  Constantine  the  Philosopher,  had 
before  this  been  a  successful  missionary  amongst  the  Khozars,  a 
people  inhabiting  the  Crimea  and  neighbouring  districts,  amongst 
whom  in  that  age  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism^  gained  proselytes. 
He  seems  also  to  be  the  same  person  who  had  preached  amongst  the 
Bulgarians. 

To  Cyrillus  has  been  ascribed  by  the  Slavonians  the  invention  of 
their  alphabet,  which  is  termed  Cyrillic  from  him.^  To  him  also  is 
attributed  the  commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 

Miracles  of  the  New  Testament'*  (See  **  Essays  on  yarious  Subjects,**  yol.  i.  pp.  172 — 176. 
240 — 244.)  Bat  Card.  Wiseman  often  gives  the  most  important  information  on  critical 
subjects  in  connections  which  seem  the  most  unlikely. 

>  Biblisch-Kritische  Reise,  1823  (pp.  117—126.).    See  Hug,  §  107. 

'  Though  Scholz,  who  cites  the  passage  p.  122.,  states,  p.  127^  that  it  has  9«^s,  an  entire 
mistake. 

'  For  a  farther  account  of  the  Arabic  versions  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hog's  Einloitung, 
§§  99 — 112.  (pp.  378—402.),  and  Eichhom,  v.  26—66.  See  also  Juynbol^  and  David- 
son's Biblical  Criticism,  il  pp.  222 — 229. 

*  The  groundwork  of  the  Jewish  book  **  Cozri  **  is  not  aff  a  fiction.  **  The  Khozars 
occupied  all  the  countries  situated  between  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 

the  Crimea,  extending  their  conquest  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Occa. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  that  nation  is,  however,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  their  monarchs  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  but  were  a 
century  afterwards  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  same  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  who 
became  afterwards  the  apostles  of  the  Slavonians.**  Rdigious  History  of  the  Slavonic 
Natkns^  by  the  late  Count  Valerian  Krasinsky,  pp.  262,  263,  ybo<-note. 

*  **  lliat  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  all  other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  prejudice  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations 
as  too  profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured.  Accordingly  he  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Chersonesns  in  order  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Chazars;  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Sclavonian  tongue 
when  he  was  dUled  to  teach  among  Sclavonian  nations.  On  this  occasion  he  invented  for 
it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language."  Neandcr's  Church 
History,  vi  61, 62.  (Torrey*6  translation,  pubDshed  by  Chirk.) 
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\vhich  was  continued  (some  say  completed)  by  his  brother  Methodius. 
The  labours  of  these  brethren  in  Great  Moravia^  commenced  a«d. 
862.  Cyrillns  seems  to  have  died  at  Bome  about  868^  when  Me- 
thodius returned  to  the  Slavonians,  appointed  to  be  their  bishop,  and 
amongst  them  he  continued  for  many  years. 

How  mudi  of  the  Slavonic  version  belongs  to  these  two  brethren 
is  incapable  of  bein^  ascertiuned :  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  even  in  that  age. 

The  oldest  edition  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  this 
version  is  that  of  the  four  Gospels  which  appeared  in  Wallachia  in 
1512.  Then  came  the  Wilna  edition  of  the  same  portion  in  1575 ; 
and  in  1581  the  whole  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog  in  Yolhynia: 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  Bible  of  1663 ;  in  the  text  of  which, 
however,  1  John  v.  7.  had  been  previously  introduced  (in  1653  v^Va*^ 
apparently,  when  the  Patriarch  Nicon  published  an  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles). 

The  oldest  known  manuscript  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  year 
1056 :  it  is  an  Evangeliarium,  written  in  Cyrillic  characters.  The 
MS.  of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  French  kings  used  to  take  their 
coronation  oath  at  Rheims  appears  to  be  of  nearly  as  early  a  date.' 
The  Codex  of  the  Gospels  in  die  library  of  the  Synod  at- Moscow  is 
of  the  year  1144.  The  oldest  MS.  of  tne  whole  Bible  is  of  the  year 
1499 :  it  is  probable  that  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated 
not  long  previously. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Apocalypse  formed  no  part  of  the  Old 
Slavonic  version,  but  that  it  was  an  after  addition.  This  is  in  itself 
probable,  as  the  translation  was  made,  no  doubt,  for  church  use. 

A  few  readings  from  this  version  were  cited  by  Wetstein ;  but 
many  accurate  extracts  were  given  by  Alter  in  his  Greek  Testament, 
which  were  used  by  Griesbach  in  his  second  edition,  together  with 
the  collations  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrowsky :  these  were  taken 
from  the  Bible  of  1663,  and  also  (torn  several  MSS.,  especially  those 
containing  the  Revelation. 

The  text  of  this  version  is  mostly  what  would  be  expected  in  one 
executed  from  the  Byzantine  copies  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
faithfulness  of  the  translation  has  been  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent judges ;  but,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  does  not  take  a  place 
of  any  importance:  it  is  only  valuable  as  showing  that  the  more 
recent  of  tiie  old  versions  agree  with  the  more  recent  of  the  Uncial 
MSS.  in  containing  the  modernised  text« 

*  **  The  kingdom  of  Great  Morayia  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  Anstrian  proTince 
which  bears  this  name  at  present  It  was  a  powerfal  state,  which  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  Bayaria  to  the  river  Drina  in  Hangarj,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps  northward  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river  Strjri  in  Southern  Poland, 
and  westward  as  £eur  as  MagdebUrg.**    Krasinsky,  p.  SO. 

*  **  Die  akeste  bekannte  Handschrift  der  ^w.  Uebers.  ist  das  sbg.  ostromirische 
Evangelistarium,  um  1056  fur  den  Knas  Ostromir  von  Novgorod  mit  Kyrilllscher  Schrift 
geschrieben:  heransg.  von  WottokoWf  Petersb.  1843.  Nach  einigen  fast  eben  so  alt  ist  die 
beriihmte  Evv.  HS.,  welche  zu  Bheims  bei  der  Balburg  der  franzosischen  Konige  sum 
Schwure  diente  (texte  du  S<tcre),  und  deren  Sprache  erst  in  neuerer  ^eit  erkannt  wurde. 
A.  A.  T0&  Silvestre,  P.  1843.  von  Hanka,  Prag.  1846."    Beuss,  §  447. 
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Whether^lioweyery  this  version  has  not  been  influenced  by  readings 
derived  firom  the  Latin  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  have 
even  asserted  a  peculiar  accordance  with  the  Codices  D.  and  L. :  but 
as  this  resemblance  seems  only  to  be  found  in  passages  in  which 
these  MSS.  agree  with  the  Latin,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
maintained  that  this  accordance  with  D.  and  L.  is  general  (when  every 
page  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  shows  the  reverse),  it  seems  as 
if  this  asserted  accordance  was  so  far  a  proof  of  Latin  influence. 
And  this  need  surprise  no  one ;  for  Latin  was  early  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Slavonians  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  contentions  relative  to  the  use  of  Slavonian  at  all 
in  public  worship  were  strenuous  even  in  the  time  of  Methodius ; 
and  in  880  Pope  John  VIIL  (or  IX.)  ordered  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  first  read  in  Latin  and  then  given  in  the  Slavonian  inter- 
prepation.  Tliis  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  an  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  readings. 

A  comparison  of  the  readings  of  this  version  with  the  Gothic 
shows  that,  in  many  places,  what  was  a  transition  text  at  the  time 
when  that  translation  was  made,  had  now  passed  into  the  further 
stage  of  transcriptural  change  which  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  Pebsig  Gospels. — There  are  two  Persic  versions  of  the 
Gospels ;  one  of  them,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  inserted  in 
Walton's  Polyglott,  taken  from  an  Oxford  MS.  belonging  to  Po- 
cocke^,  written  A.D.  1341.  The  other  was  formed,  it  appears,  from 
two  Cambridge  MSS.  Jts  publication  was  commenced  (as  far  as 
Matt  xvii.)  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  in  1652,  and  completed  by  Pier- 
son  in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  Thomas  Adams.  Walton  mentions 
that  of  this  Persic  version  Wheloc  had  two  MSS.,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge and  one  at  Oxford ;  and  to  them  Pierson  adds  a  notice  of  a 
third,  belonging  to  Pococke.  But  thisy  it  appears,  could  only  be 
that  containing  the  other  version, — that  given  in  the  Polyglott. 

The  Persic  version  published  by  Walton  was  made,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Peshito  Syriac:  its  only  real  critical  value,  therefore, 
would  be  in  connexion  with  the  text  of  that  version ;  but  it  is  too 
recent  to  be  of  more  than  very  slight  value  even  for  that  object. 

The  Persic  of  Wheloc  and  Pierson  seems  to  have  been  a  version 
made  from  the  Greek :  but  as  the  editors  appe^u*  also  to  have  used 
Pococke's  MS.,  it  becomes  a  mixed  text,  of  no  value  in  criticism  on 
that  account^  even  if  it  were  not  so  from  its  recent  date.' 

The  Georgian  Version. — The  Georgian  or  Iberian  version 
was  published  at  Moscow  in  1743.  It  is  said,  on  probable  j^ounds, 
that  the  text  which  thus  appeared  had  been  interpolated  from  the 

'  Codex  Pocockianns,  128.  Na  5453.  in  Catal  Librorum  MStonm  Anglut  et  Hibemus 
in  unum  coQtctorvm^  i.  i.  275. 

*  Iq  1751  and  the  following  year  Bode  published  at  Helmstadt  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  Polyglott  text  of  the  Persic  yersion  of  St  Matthew  and  of  St.  Mark ;  in  the  Prrfacet 
to  these  two  Yolumes  he  goes  into  an  examination  of  the  respectiTe  editions,  &c 
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Slavonio  by  the  Georgian  princes  Arkil  and  Wacuaet :  some  say  that 
this  was  done  at  an  early  period.  It  is  stated  that  this  version  was 
made  from  the  Greek  in  the  sixth  century.  No  critical  use  can  be 
made  of  it  until  it  is  better  known^  and  its  readings  ascertained  from 
MSS.  imaffected  by  the  Slavonic.  The  points  of  inquiry  should  be^ 
— its  actual  date ;  whether  it  was  made  from  the  Ghreek  or  from  the 
Armeinan  (which  is  on  some  accounts  more  probable^) ;  and  whether 
in  any  copies  it  is  free  from  Slavonic  alteration.  If  the  Georgian 
version  be^  in  any  existing  form,  an  unsophisticated  monument  of 
the  sixth  century,  it  would  probably  take  as  high  a  place  amongst 
critical  authorities  as  the  Philoxeoian  Syriac  would  have  done  pnor 
to  its  being  rewrought  by  Thomas  of  HarkeL 

To  these  versions  some  have  added  the  Anglo" Saxon  Gospels: 
hxkty  however  interesting  as  a  monument  of  the  early  Christianity  of 
the  second  race  in  this  island  who  adopted  that  profession,  it  has  no 
critical  place,  as  it  was  made  from  the  Latin*  Its  historical  value 
relates  to  the  inquiry  what  Latin  text  was  employed  in  this  isknd  in 
Saxon  days. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  encumber  the 
critical  page  witii  tiie  citations:  Ar.  Rom.,  Ar.  JSrv.,  Ar.  Polygl, 
Slav.,  Pets.  WheL,  Pers.  Polygl,  Georg.,  Sax.  The  retention  of 
these  references  has  helped  to  qtslw  away  attention  from  the  witnesses 
of  this  class  who  are  reidly  worthy  of  a  voice  in  criticism. 


CHAP.  XXXI7. 

EARLY  CITATIONS,  AS  SOURCES  OF   CRTTICISM. 

The  early  Stations  made  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
materiab  which  we  may  use  in  connection  with  the  history  of  tiie  text 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  the  other  sources  of  criticism  which 
have  been  already  discussed,  as  means  towards  the  restoration  of  that 
text  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  an  age  at  least  not  very 
remote  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 

To  the  use  of  such  citations  for  the  former  purpose  some  allusion 
was  made  above  (see  Chap.  lY.  p.  37.  seq*) ;  it  is  only  with  the  latter 
that  they  have  now  to  be  regarded.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  even  though  now  looked  at  in  one  of  their  aspects,  the  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  cumulative  evidence  that  is  afibrded  to  the 
bearing  of  such  citations  on  the  history  and  early  use  of  the  sacred 
books  m  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Those  who  have  but  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
have  at  times  been  inclined  to  rank  the  authority  of  early  citations 
too  highly,  and  at  other  times  to  undervalue  them  as  unduly.  Soilie 
have  sought  to  give  them  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  other 
witnesses,  and  others  have  regarded  them  as  being,  almost  as  a  matter 

'  This  probcibUity  would  be  set  aside  if  internal  evidence  showed  the  absence  of 
affinity. 
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of  course^  lax,  careless^  and  incapable  of  showing  what  the  passage 
really  read,  which  the  author  quoted  or  intended  to  quote*  Both  of 
these  estimates  are  incorrect  as  a  general  fact,  though  each  may  at 
timet  be  perfectly  true. 

This  may  be  Ulustrated  hj  the  usage  of  modem  writers.  It  can 
hardly  be  aenied  that  expositors,  preachers,  and  others,  who  employ 
our  English  authorised  version,  do  in  genend  take  their  citations  firom 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  any  quotations  found  in  the  Homilies  or  in  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  are  instantly  felt  to  belong  to  a 
different  class  to  those  with  wmch  we  now  meet.  Also,  the  distinct 
tion  is  at  once  perceived  when  a  passage  is  cited  from  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms  instead  of  its  being  from  that  in  our 
Bibles,  and  vice  versd.  Now,  it  is  clumed  by  critics  that  in  patristic 
writings  it  is  in  general  as  definite  a  thing  what  text  they  used  as  it 
is  amongst  those  who  employ  the  English  language.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  find  Englidi  authors  sometimes 
following  the  version  or  revision  which  had  been  then  newly  made, 
sometimes  quoting  from  the  Bishop's  Bible>  sometimes  from  the 
Geneva  translation ;  but  in  each  case  the  fisu^t  is  at  once  determinable. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  the  laxity  of  the  early  Fathers  is  such  in 
their  citations  that  they  can  help  us  to  no  certam  conclusion.  It  is 
also  objected  that  they  quote  passages  in  forms  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  existed  in  copies  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  they  sometimes  quote  as  Scripture  that  which 
is  not  in  the  Bible  at  all ;  and  if  these  points  are  established,  it  is 
said  that  it  is  useless  to  rely  on  anything  so  indefinite  and  misleading. 
Now,  all  this  and  more  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  utility  of  patristic 
citations  would  not  be  rendered  void ;  for  what  if  the  same  things 
might  be  said  of  our  modem  English  writers?  Are  there  not  many 
who  interweave  the  words  of  Scripture  into  their  discourses,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not  give  precisely  what  is  found  in  the  sacred 
books,  even  though  they  show  abundantly  whence  the  thoughts,  and 
even  the  leadingwords,  were  taken?  And  just  so  is  it  with  the 
early  Fathers.  They  used  the  words  and  expressions  of  Scripture  in 
what  they  wrote,  even  when  the  construction  and  form  of  the  sentence 
was  greatly  changed.  Such  citations  are  simply  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.  If  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  leading  word  is 
or  is  not  to  be  read  in  a  passage,  a  very  loose  citation,  or  even  allu- 
sion, may  show  that  the  writer  in  question  recognised  it  So,  too, 
when  there  is  a  mere  allusion ;  it  may  be  amply  sufficient  in  proof 
that  a  ¥nriter  knew  a  particular  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which  as 
a  whole  may  be  under  discussion.  Also,  do  we  not  sometimes  find, 
*^  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,"  quoted  from  Heb.  ix., 
with  much  emphasis  placed  on  the  word  which  is  not  in  the  text? 
And  is  it  not  constant,  habitual,  and  daily>  for  some  to  speak  and 
write  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy  and  spiritual  Christianity  as  being 
^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "?  A  resemblance  to  these  words,  but 
differently  connected,  and  in  a  distinct  form,  is  all  that  is  re^ly  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament ;  many,  however,  seem  very  incredulous 
when  their  attention  b  called  to  this  fact.     And  if  early   Fathers 
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sometimes  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  quote  from  Scripture  what  was 
never  in  Scripture,  has  no  one  who  may  read  these  remarks  ever 
seen  or  heard  "  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,"  or  **  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,"  quoted  as  though  it  were  really  a  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God  ? 

And  yet  our  fisudlities  for  accuracy  in  quotations  are  such  as  were 
utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  early  writers.  They  did  not  possess  the 
Scriptures  conveniently  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  for  purposes 
of  reference ;  they  had  not  even  the  accommodation  of  regular  punc- 
tuation or  word  division;  their  books  were  cumbrous,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  consult  them  at  every  turn  with  facility ;  they 
had  no  concordances,  no  indexes,  and  similar  conveniences  at  hand. 
If,  then,  we,  with  all  these  aids,  are  sometimes  lax  in  respect  to 
Scripture  quotation,  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  we  were  to  expect 
perfect  exactitude  from  the  early  Fathers,  and  if  we  were,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  they  were  habitually  careless  and  inattentive. 

Modem  English  references  made  to  Holy  Scripture  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads :  quotations  of  the  very  words  taken  from 
the  Sacred  Text  itself;  loose  citations,  in  which  some  variation  has 
been  made,  whether  from  intention  or  not ;  and  mere  allusions  which 
do  not  pretend  to  anything  of  exactness  as  to  either  words  or  expres- 
sions. If  this  classification  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  rare  indeed  for  a  theological  writer  not  to  give  continual  proof  that 
he  has  simply  employed  our  common  En^ish  authorised  version. 
And  if  the  patristic  citations  be  similarly  divided,  the  same  thing  will 
be  manifestly  true  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Greek  text  which  they 
employed.  As  to  the  condition  in  which  their  citations  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  a  few  remarks  may  be  subsequently  made. 

The  value  of  citations  as  sources  of  criticism  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  what  they  are,  or  may  seem  to  be,  when  standing  alone;  it  is  in 
connection  with  die  other  authorities  that  they  have  a  peculiar  value. 
Thus,  an  expression  evidently  taken  from  the  New  Testament  by  a 
Father,  but  in  a  form  found  neither  in  manuscript  or  version,  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  some  mere  lax  allusion  of  his  own,  or  an  inter- 
weaving of  something  taken  from  the  New  Testament  into  the  line 
of  his  argument  or  discourse.  But  if  a  Father  cites  a  passage,  defi- 
nitely agreeing  with  one  class  of  ancient  witnesses,  in  a  place  where 
they  stand  opposed  to  some  other  testimonies,  there  need  be  prima 
Jade  no  doubt  that  he  actually  quotes  what  was  in  his  copy  ;  and 
thus  he  materially  confirms  that  class  of  witnesses.  But  if  a  Father 
says  distinctly  that  a  reading  which  he  quotes  was  that  of  one  parti- 
cular Gospel,  and  that  another  reading  which  he  mentions  was  that 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel,  or  if  he  expressly  rests  on 
the  words  and  phrases  of  a  reading,  and  states  unequivocally  that 
they  were  so  and  so,  his  evidence  has  very  great  weight ;  and  it  is  in 
itself  a  proof,  not  indeed  that  the  reading  is  of  necessity  genuine,  but 
at  least  that  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  the  Father  in  question :  if 
otherwise  it  is  well  confirmed,  few  lections  could  be  better  attested. 
Also,  if  the  general  citations  of  a  Father  are  proved  by  comparative 
criticism  to  rwk  high,  even  his  obiter  dicta  are  worthy  of  very  consi- 
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derable  attention^  to  say  the  least.  The  value^  however,  of  patristic 
testimony  in  comparative  criticism  is,  in  general,  the  converse  of  this : 
for  as  such  quotations  are  occasional  and  fragmentary,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  rather  attesting  those  MSS.  and  versions  with  which 
they  are  at  all  in  characteristic  accordance. 

Before  a  judgment  can  be  at  all  rightly  given  of  the  critical  value 
of  the  citations  of  any  one  Father,  it  is  needful  that  his  writings  should 
be  carefully  studied ;  that  his  mode  of  using  Holy  Scripture  should 
be  known,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  whether  he  is  tolerably  uniform 
in  his  mode  of  quoting  the  same  passages ;  and  if  not,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  can  at  all  account  for  the  variation. 
Also,  in  the  writings  of  the  same  Father,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  a  quotation  occurs ;  for  more  verbal 
exactitude  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  an  exposition  than  in  a 
discourse  or  a  hortatory  treatise  in  which  Scripture  is  more  casually 
cited. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  early  writers  will  now  be  spe- 
cified, with  a  general  mention  of  the  value  of  those  citations  which 
they  contain  which  bear  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  early  Greek  writers  must  be  the  first  considered ;  for  it  is  only 
from  them  that  direct  aid  can  be  obtained. 

The  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathebs,  as  those  writers 
have  been  termed,  who  were  partly  contemporaries  with  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  contain  few  citations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
are  at  all  available  for  purposes  of  criticism.  The  genuine  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Bome  contains  but  few  passages  that  can  be  regarded 
as  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  though  the  influence  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  abundantly  evident,  and  passages  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament  have  been  adopted  through  the  form  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  New.  Iqnatius,  now  that  we  possess  some  Epistles 
which  possess  a  good  claim  to  be  his,  and  in  a  genuine  form,  gives  us 
a  few  sentences  which  are  worth  more  as  to  the  history  of  the  Canon 
than  for  textual  criticism.' 

The  Epistle  of  Polycabp  furnishes  us  with  more  citations,  as  he 

'  See  Careton's  Corpus  Ionatiaihim  for  the  acconnt  of  the  Syriac  rersion  of  three 
Ignatian  Epistles  in  a  form  free  from  the  additions  made  bjr  the  interpohitor  of  the  larger 
Greek  recension,  and  also  as  not  containing  the  passages  to  which  on  strong  grounds 
objection  had  been  made  two  centuries  prior  to  the  discoTery  of  the  Nttrian  MSS. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Cureton  has  cast  doubt  on  anything  that 
was  previously  unquestioned.  The  Greek  copies  of  Ignatius  hare  come  down  to  us  in 
two  forms,  one  containing  great  interpolations,  and  wiw  forged  epistles  added  as  part  of 
the  same  collection,  the  other  with  forged  epistles  also  intermixed,  but  with  the  rest  in  a 
shorter  form; — a  form,  however,  which  showed  at  times  an  entire  difference  from  the 
larger  copies.  Hence  it  was  concluded  by  Griesbach  and  others  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Greek  were  both  of  them  enlargements  of  something  which  ther  possessed  in  common. 
This  conclusion  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cureton^  discovery ;  for  in  the 
three  Syriac  Epistles  we  find  what  is  common  to  both  Greek  recensions,  but  not  the  parts 
in  which  they  widely  diverge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  seven  Ignatian  Epistles  in 
Greek  having  been  transmitted  to  us,  for  no  such  seven  exist,  except  through  their  having 
been  selected  bv  editors  from  the  Medicean  MS.,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  confessedly 
spurious ; — a  fact  which  some  who  imagine  a  diplomatic  transmission  of  seven  have  over- 
looked. In  the  three  in  Sjrriac  we  have  what  in  form  and  character  is  attested  by  good 
and  credible  evidence  as  the  actual  work  of  Ignatius. 
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interwove  sentences  from  the  New  Testament  into  what  he  wrote. 
That  work  of  the  second  century  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Epistle 
of  B ABNABAS,  Contains  hardly  anything  for  the  present  purpose. 

Justin  Mabtyb,  in  the  second  century,  is  a  very  important 
writer  when  the  history  of  the  Canon  is  under  discussion;  but 
thoueh  he  used  much  from  the  Gospels,  especially  that  of  St. 
Matuew,  he  rarely  seeks  that  verbal  exactness  which  is  needed  for 
evidence  in  textual  criticism.  His  quotations,  however,  are  not  to 
be  neglected,  for  they  sometimes  show  clearly  what  he  must  have 
read;  and  at  other  times,  when  the  genuineness  of  a  particular 
passc^e  is  under  discussion  on  critical  grounds,  he  gives  a  clear  and 
decided  testimony  as  to  what  he  found  in  his  copies.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  weU  known  that  some  authorities  omit  the  two  verses, 
Luke  xxii.  43,  44. ;  but  Justin  rives  us  excellent  proof  that  he  read 
this  passage  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  He  says, 
hf  yap  aTTOfiyfjfiovevfjLaaiy  &  ffiVM*  ^^  '^^^  SnroaroXMv  ainov  koX  t&v 
sKslvois  7rapafco\ov0f)a'dvT€9P  avPTird'yda^  Srt  lBpi>9  Acsl  dpofi/Soi  Kare^ 
XsIto  ainov  sirxpfiivov  (DiaL  c.  Tryph.  §  103.) 

Irek^us,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  a  close 
and  careful  quoter  in  general  from  the  New  Testament  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin 
translation,  coeval,  apparently,  with  that  Father  himself:  and  though 
a  translation  is  not  possessed  of  the  same  certainty  as  a  work  in  the 
original  language,  vet  the  importance  of  the  quotations  in  the 
writings  of  this  Father  can  haraly  be  over-estimated ;  especially  as 
he  not  unfrequently  argues  on  the  words  which  he  cites,  and  closely 
discusses  readings,  showing  what  'mttst  have  been  in  the  copv  before 
him,  and  mentioning  variations  in  the  different  Gospels.  Much  of 
what  we  have  of  IrenaBus  in  Greek  has  come  to  us  through  the 
channel  of  citations,  Catencs^  &c. ;  and  as  such  modes  of  transmission 
are  less  secure  than  is  that  of  a  text  united  in  one  work,  it  is  always 
requisite  to  compare  what  is  ^ven  as  the  Greek  of  Irenasus, 
gathered  as  it  has  been  from  different  sources,  with  the  contem- 
porary Latin. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  is  a  writer  who  quotes  much  from  the 
New  Testament  All  his  citations  are  worthy  of  notice,  though  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  often  gives  his  own  phrases  instead  of 
those  of  any  writer  whom  he  may  cite.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  extracts  which  he  ^ves  from  Clement  of  Home,  where  he 
blends  his  own  expressions  wim  those  of  his  author.  The  quotations 
of  this  Father  have  great  weight  when  they  agree  with  other  ancient 
authorities ;  when  they  stand  wholly  alone,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  voice  in  criticism,  so  much  was  it  the  habit  of  this  Father 
to  allude  to  Scripture  passages  partially  or  wholly  in  his  own  words. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  is  given  when  he  says,  Hnrt^v  tAv  ^oXX^ 
/AaXXoi/  T^  yp^<l>V  ^^owrffy  Sarrov  Kafjurfkov  iia  rptnrrjfjbaTo?  fisKovrjf 
BufK^vaeadah  ^  irXovaiov  <l>t\oao<l>elv^     This  latter  expression  is 

>  Strom,  ii.  5.  ed.  Potter,  p.  440. 
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elements  own  substitute,  as  though  it  were  an  equivalent  for  utaiXJOttl^ 
eU  ripf  fiaaiKelav  r&v  ovpav&v  (or  rov  6tov),  as  found  in  Matthew 
xix.  24. 

HiPPOLTTUS,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centurj, 
quotes  a  good  many  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  Some 
extracts  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippolytus  are  scattered  in  Catenae. 
In  the  edition  of  Fabricius  many  of  his  writing  were  collected 
(though  in  a  confused  order,  and  without  much  echtorial  skill) ;  and 
the  work  entitled  ^'  PhUoMophumena^  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1851  under  the  name  of  Origen,  has  been  successfully  vindicated 
as  belonging  to  this  Father.  The  large  extracts  which  he  ^ves  of 
continuous  portions  of  the  New  Testament^  such  as  &om  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  parts  of  the  Apocaljrpse,  make  his  works  very  valuable 
for  critical  purposes.  They  have,  however,  met  with  comparatively 
little  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  already  published 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  writings  of  Obigen  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  century, 
would  have  been  of  critical  application  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament^  if  they  had  been  lul  extant,  and  that  in  the  original  Greek. 
As  it  is,  we  have  but  a  portion  of  his  writings  in  Greek,  and  other 
portions  in  a  Latin  version;  and  yet  even  in  what  we  have,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  actually  quoted.  There  is  no 
one  Fatiier  that  can  be  compared  with  Origen  as  to  his  critical 
worth.  In  his  Commentaries  he  discusses  the  words  and  expressions 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  generally  sure  what  he  must  have  read  in 
the  copy  before  him.  It  has  indeed  been  obiected  that  Origen  is  not 
consistent  in  his  quotations,  thus  contradicting  himself.  Sut  when 
the  points  are  properly  examined  it  will  generally  be  found  that  at 
different  times  in  hb  life  he  used  copies  which  differed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  text;  thus  hb  Commentaries  on  St.  John,  and  those  on 
St  Matthew,  in  which  the  widest  discrepancies  of  reading  have  been 
pointed  out,  were  written  at  a  wide  interval  of  lime ;  and  it  b  very 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  continued  to  use  the  same  copy  of  the 
Gospels  at  the  end  of  thb  period  as  he  had  at  the  beginning.  In 
jud^g  Origen,  critically  or  theologically,  the  times  when  his 
different  works  were  written  must  be  borne  in  mind.  When  in 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  references  are  made  to 
the  readings  of  Origen,  it  is  important  tiiat  the  notation  should  be 
very  clear  as  to  where  he  gives  such  or  such  a  reading ;  for  then  he 
will  commonly  be  found,  if  he  also  ffives  a  reading  supported  by 
another  class  of  authorities,  to  cite  them  in  different  works  (as  b 
shown  in  a  reference  bv  a  different  volume  or  part  of  a  volume  being 
mentioned).  But  while  the  general  character  of  Origen's  quotations 
b  thus  stated,  it  must  be  added  that  in  discussing  texts  he  uses  them, 
as  modem  writers  do,  by  interweaving  hb  own  words,  and  freely 
employing  the  sentiments  of  the  passages.  Such  a  use  of  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  laxity  of  quotations.  The  readings  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen,  where  the  Greek  is  defective,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  by  wholly  in  silence ;  for  such  passages  should  be  men* 
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tloned  for  what  they  are  worth,  though  more  commonlj  bearing 
rather  on  the  criticism  of  the  old  Latin  version,  with  which  the 
translator  was  probably  conversant,  than  on  that  of  the  Greek  text 
itself. 

There  is  no  occanon  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  writers  of  the 
third  century,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  from  whom  in  particular  places  citations  are  given  (some 
of  them,  too,  of  great  value)  in  critical  editions.  The  fragments 
that  we  have  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  are  such  as  to  excite  the  wish  that  more  of  his  writings  had 
been  preserved. 

EusEBius  of  Csesarea  is  the  important  writer  of  the  former  part 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  ,and  with  him  closes  the  ante-Nicene  a^ ;  in 
and  from  which  epoch  the  transition  state  of  the  Greek  text  began. 
The  works  of  Eusebius  supply  much  that  is  of  value  in  criticism, 
though  they  have  been  but  littie  used  to  their  full  extent:  this  has 
partiy  arisen  from  their  not  existing  in  a  collected  form.  The  text 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  is 
accompanied  by  good  critical  apparatus;  though  editorial  care  was 
sadly  lacking,  so  that  the  MSS.  are  not  sufficiemly  described ;  and 
the  materials  which  Dr.  Burton  had  prepared,  and  left  behind  him, 
were  not  even  inserted  in  the  places  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
late  Dr.  Gaisford  provided  good  editions  of  several  parts  of  the  works 
of  Eusebius;  the  Prceparatio  Evangelica  (in  which  the  Scripture 
citations  are  but  few) ;  Demonstraiio  Evangelica  (in  which  they  are 
numerous  and  valuable) ;  the  book  Against  Hierocles  (which  does  not 
bear  on  textual  criticism),  and  Against  Marcelhis  of  Ancyra.  Dr. 
Gaisford  was  also  the  first  to  edit  from  a  Vienna  MS.  Eusebius's 
Eclog<B  Prophetic<B.  Eusebius's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on 
Is^^  were  published  by  Montiaucon.  Of  late  years.  Cardinal  Mai 
brought  to  light  portions  of  the  Qucestiones  ad  Marinum,  and  ad 
Stephanum^  and  of  the  Commentary  on  St.  Luke :  these  were  in- 
serted in  his  Scriptorum  Collectio  Vaticana ;  and  they  were  re-* 
edited,  with  the  addition  of  fragments  of  the  work  on  the  Theo^ 
phania^  and  extracts  on  the  Psalms,  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

From  this  period  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  were  numerous 
and  voluminous:  their  works  have  more  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  text  than  to  its  primary  criticism.  Athanasius  is,  probably,  the 
most  important  of  those  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century:  in  the  latter  half  of  that  age  were  Basil,  and  the  two 
Gregories,  of  Nazianzum  and  of  Nyssa ;  at  the  close  was  Chrysos- 
tom,  whose  writings  and  citations  have,  however,  often  been  modern- 
ised by  copyists. 

To  the  former  half  of  the  fifth  century  belong  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret.  Beyond  this  point  there 
is  no  object  at  present  in  carrying  on  a  mere  list  of  names  that  are  some* 
times  cited  in  critical  editions.  There  are  many  writers  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  whom  no  mention  has  been  made,  as  the  intention  was 
only  to  specify  the  more  important.  The  student  of  patristic  litera- 
ture will  of  course,  if  he  desires  complete  information,  seek  it  from 
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works  specially  devoted  to  the  Fathers  themselyes,  to  their  writings, 
and  the  bibliography  of  those  portions  of  them  that  are  still  extant.^ 

The  Latin  Fathers  must,  of  course,  only  be  referred  to  as  autho- 
rities for  readings  in  that  version,  unless  they  happen  to  refer  dis- 
tinctly to  tiie  original. 

Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  introduces  much 
from  the  New  Testament ;  and  thus,  at  first  sight,  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  that  would  be  available  for  criticism :  a  close  examination 
reduces  this  within  much  narrower  limits;  for  this  writer  is  often 
I  very  loose  in  his  citations,  and  he  moulds  the  language  of  Scripture 
very  irequentiy  into  his  own  sentences.  But  when  all  is  sifted 
there  is  a  residuum  that  is  available  for  use. 

Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  seems  in  general  to  have  followed 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use  with  considerable  care. 

In  the  fourth  century  Hilaby  of  Poictiers  and  Lucipeb  of 
Cagliari  appear  to  use  the  old  Latin  version  with  much  exactitude. 

After  the  revisions  of  the  Latin  in  the  fourth  century  the  citations 
I  have  but  littie  value  for  criticism.  YiCTOBiNUS  should  be  excepted, 
however ;  for  in  his  Commentaries  on  some  of  St.  PauPs  Episties,  he 
gives  the  text  at  length  as  it  existed  prior  to  Jerome's  recension. 
The  writings  of  Jerome  contain  many  remarks  on  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  in  general,  or  of  particular  MSS. ;  and  thus  they  furnish 
us  with  the  evidence  of  codices  of  that  age.  Augustine  in  general, 
if  not  always,  followed  the  Italic  revision  of  the  Latin  version. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  using  citations  in  ecclesiastical  writers 
as  to  any  of  the  versions  except  the  Latin ;  for  in  general  we  are 
wholly  destitute  of  materials.  In  Syriac,  however,  besides  the 
stores  which  exist  in  MSS.,  the  writings  of  Ephrem  furnish  much, 
of  which  a  very  sliccht  use  has  as  yet  been  made.  It  is  from  his  Com- 
mentaries,  howeverf  that  such  citations  should  be  drawn,  and  not  (rom 
his  Homilies y  which  (as  is  well  known  from  the  description  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  the  translations  of  Dr.  Burgess)  are  metrical  in  their 
structure.  The  Boman  edition  of  the  works  of  Ephrem  is  the  only 
one  which  renders  those  in  Syriac  aviulable  for  students :  the  editors, 
however,  of  that  collection  met  with  no  MS.  of  any  Commentary  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (which  he  appears  to  have  written); 
and  this  would  have  been  of  importance  for  the  present  object  Also 
in  the  Commentaries,  as  printed,  tiiere  are  several  tiimgs  which  tiie 

*  It  maj  seem  superflaons  to  refer  the  reader  to  Cave's  Hittoria  Literaria. 

1  may  mention,  for  the  convenience  of  students,  C  J.  Stewart's  singularly  nsefol  **  Cata- 
logue of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  Ecclesiastical  Writers  to  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order."  In  this  List  there  is  nothing  superfluous  inserted ; 
the  only  works  mentioned,  besides  the  writings  of  Fathers,  are  those  which  bear  on  their 
literary  history,  authenticity,  and  similar  subjects.  All  that  part  which  does  not  comprise 
*'  Collections,  CatensB,"  &c.,  is  arranged  century  by  century,  so  that  a  student  can  at  once 
see  to  what  age  a  writer  belonged,  and  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Amongst  the 
editions  specified  in  Mr.  Stewart's  list  are  always  the  beat,  and  in  general  the  number  is 
sufficiently  great  to  furnish  all  the  bibliographical  information  that  a  student  needs.  It 
has  thus  its  value  as  a  work  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  those  pamphUtM  which  form  so 
precious  a  portion  of  the  library  of  a  critic  I  can  hardly  overrate  the  convenience  which 
Mr.  Stewart's  Catalogue  has  been  to  me  ui  my  critical  studies,  in  furnishing  me  with  just 
the  information  that  I  required  relative  to  writers,  editions,  and  collections. 
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editors  have  given  as  Ephrem's,  althongli  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Professor  Rodiger  *  that  they  be- 
long to  James  of  Edessa ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  in  the  MS.  from 
which  the  Boman  edition  was  taken  these  parts  are  specified  as 
belonging  not  to  Ephrem,  but  to  James.  This  gives  us  no  very 
ezalted  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  and  competency  of  the  editorial 
care  which  was  exercised. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  **  When  we  perused  these  commentaries, 
we  often  perceived  a  variety  of  style,  both  in  the  interpretation 
itself,  and  in  the  language,  which  betrayed  sometimes  a  later  age, 
and  we  felt  no  difficulty  in  attributing  such  parts  to  James  of  Edessa. 
However,  to  be  more  certain,  we  consulted  the  MS.  from  which  the 
Roman  edition  was  made,  and  found  our  conjecture  verified;  as 
some  parts  which  are  printed  as  St.  Ephrem's  do  really  belong  to  the 
other  writer  whom  we  have  just  named."  * 

It  requires  that  some  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  making 
citations  from  the  writings  oi  the  Fathers ;  for  they  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  quoted  for  readings  which  they  did  not  really  main- 
tain, and  which  they  even  repudiated.  This  hets  arisen  in  part  from 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  and  the  ill-directed  care  of  some  editors, 
who  thought  that  they  were  doing  good  service  when  they  altered 
and  emended  the  Scripture  quotations  by  means  of  the  common 
printed  text.  It  is  therefore  necessary  always  to  examine  a  supposed 
patristic  citation  with  the  context;   for  this  will  often  supply  good 

'  In  Herzog's  Beal-EncydopSdie,  it.  p.  89. 

«  Card.  Wiaeman's  "  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,"  iil  277,  278.  (reprinted  from  «  The 
[Bomau]  Catholic  Magazine  ").  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Works  of  Ephrem  consists 
of  six  vols,  folio,  three  containing  the  Syriac  works  (1737-43),  and  three  the  Greek  that 
bear  his  name  (1732-46).  The  editor  of  the  Syriac  portion  was  Petrus  Benedictus  (a 
Haronite  Jeswi),  whose  Latin  &€Mglation  accompanying  the  Syriac  bears  but  an  obscure 
relation  to  the  works  which  are  professedly  interpreted.  The  Greek  writings  which  bear 
the  name  of  Ephrem  come  to  us  with  very  doubtful  credentials :  they  are  profenedly  transla-  o^ 

tions  from  the  Syriac ;  and  yet,  voluminous  as  are  the  remains  of  Ephrem  in  his  native 
language,  we  possess  hardly  anything  which  bears  the  slightest  relation  to  the  Greek. 
The  style,  too,  of  these  Greek  works  differs  greatly  from  that  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  And  yet  it  is 
to  these  Greek  writ&gs,  and  not  to  the  Syriac,  that  Card.  Wiseman  turns  to  show  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  Ephrem  relative  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  says,  **  He 
goes  far  beyond  all  which  modem  tongue  would  venture  to  utter  in  addressing  its  suppli- 
cations to  her.  And  since  we  have  been  already  once  charged  solemnly,  by  a  grave 
author,  and  in  a  large  book  [Prof.  Lee's  Prolegomena],  with  having  falsified  the  doctrines 
of  the  Syriac  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  ours,  we  will  translate  a  few  expres- 
sions from  one  of  these  prayers  so  as  to  justify  what  we  have  said."  (p.  276.)  And  then 
follow  extracts  from  these  ill -accredited  Greek  works,  replete  with  idolatrous  expressions. 
Where  is  the  like  to  be  found  in  any  genume  work  of  the  fourth  century  ?  It  is  singular 
that  Wiseman,  who  rightly  judged  that  part  of  the  Syriac  Conomentaries,  from  the  dif- 
ferences **  both  in  the  interpretation  itself  and  in  the  language,  which  betrayed  sometimes 
a  later  age,**  could  not  be  the  work  of  Ephrem,  should  bring  forward  for  dogmatic  reasons 
extracts  from  these  Greek  works  without  hinting  a  suspicion.  Valuable  as  are  many  of 
Wiseman's  contributions  to  criticism,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  he  has  definite 
and  concrete  objects  which  he  ever  keeps  in  view ;  and  these  objects  are  at  times  so  con- 
cealed, that  while  something  seemingly  different  is  discussed,  he  endeavours  skilfully  to 
create  an  impression,  or  quietly,  and  in  some  other  form,  to  assume  as  undoubted  some 
momentous  point  really  at  issue.  His  acumen  deserts  him  with  regard  to  writings 
involving  such  anachronisms  as  those  which  he  cites  as  Ephrem*s.  His  reticences  are  sig- 
nificant to  those  who  can  really  inquire ;  they  might  be  misleading  enough  to  a  student. 
They  make  one  look  back  at  the  earnest  investigations  of  TiUemont,  Montfancon,  and 
others  with  feelings  of  regret. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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proof  of  what  the  writer  really  had  in  his  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Thus^  whenever  it  is  possible,  an  edition  should  be  used  which 
has  been  formed  from  good  MSS.,  especially  if  the  variations  <^ 
other  copies  are  noted.  Good  service  was  done  in  this  respect  to 
the  works  of  Eusebius,  by  the  late  Dr.  Oidsford.  And  still  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  if  a  Father  reads  a  passage  sometimes  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  in  good  ancient  authorities,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  found  in  his  works  in  the  same  form  as  in  recent  copies,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  latter  case  it  has  been  remodelled 
by  a  copybt. 

Patristic  citations  alone  have  very  little  weight;  such  citations, 
even  when  in  accordance  with  a  version,  have  but  little  more ;  but 
when  a  citation  is  in  accordance  with  some  ancient  MSS.  and  trans- 
lations, it  possesses  great  corroborative  value.  It  is  as  con/trmin^  a 
reading  known  independently  to  exist,  that  citations  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  they  may  be  looked 
at  as  mere  casual  adaptations  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  early  writers  are  of  far  higher  importance  than  those  who 
lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  and  thus  when 
patristic  citations  are  compared,  the  ape  of  the  writer  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  useless  to  balance  those  who  lived  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  century  against  those  of  the  second  and  third.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  express  statement  of  a 
Father  with  regard  to  a  reading ;  for  it  at  least  shows  what  he  had 
in  his  copy  (if  what  he  wrote  has  been  accurately  transmitted),  even 
if  it  does  not  lead  us  direct  to  the  true  reading. 

At  times  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Fathers 
as  to  any  particular  passage;  at  other  times  such  silence  is  very 
significant :  for  if  remarks  are  made,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost 
word  by  word,  on  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  a  portion  is  passed 
by  in  silence,  and  then  the  writer  again  resumes  in  the  same  minute 
manner ;  and  if  the  portion  thus  unnoticed  is  omitted  in  other  autho- 
rities, it  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  what  evidence  of 
this  kind  means,  that  such  a  passage  was  not  contained  in  the  copy 
U2»ed  by  such  a  Father. 

Also,  if  Fathers  with  general  consent  exhibit  no  acquaintance  with 
a  passage,  which  might  seem  to  be  important  in  a  controversy  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  it  was  not 
in  their  copies :  this  will  be  strengthened  if  they  quote  the  immediate 
context  of  such  passage ;  and  this  will  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed 
certainty  if  such  omission  (or  rather  nan-insertion)  is  found  in  good 
MSS.  and  versions  which  toe  have  received. 

Thus,  with  care  and  caution,  good  evidence  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fathers;  not  independent,  not  that  which  ranks  above  MSS., 
but  of  that  collateral  kind  which,  in  cases  really  doubtful,  will  often 
have  a  determining  value. 

In  general  a  patristic  reading  is  doubtful,  if  it  agrees  with  the 
conunon  text,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  authorities,  and  then  the 
presumption  b  that  copyists  or  editors  have  assailed  the  citation  with 
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their  improving  hands.  When  such  a  point  admits  of  investigation, 
it  will  oiten  be  found  that  the  patristic  reading  which  contradicts  the 
other  early  monuments  is  either  not  genuine,  or  that  it  has  been  (as 
a  demonstrable  fact)  modernised  and  emended. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  authorities  quoted 
respecting  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  The  question  there  lies  between  a  sub- 
stantive and  a  relative  pronoun ;  the  early  MSS.  have  hs  (one  h) 
i(l}av6p(o0rf  Iv  aapxi,  and  the  early  versions  have  also  a  relative,  while 
the  later  MSS.,  and  one  or  two  versions  later  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, have  0sb9  i(f>av.  iv  aap/cl^  as  in  the  common  text'  But  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  liiird  century,  is  cited  as  reading  Oso^.  This 
seems  at  least  strange ;  for  it  would  be  remarkable  for  so  distinct  a 
reading  as  this  to  be  untraceable  in  any  of  the  early  versions.  This 
is  enough  to  suggest  inquiry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Epistle 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paul  of  Samosata  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful genuineness.  The  passage  stands  thus  in  Mansi:  eh  eariv  6 
p^WTToy,  6  &v  8V  T&  irarpX  (rwaJ&i09  Xoyo^f  iy  ainov  irpoaoyrroVf  aopa- 
rbs  0s69,  Kal  oparos  ysyofievo9'  0^s  yap  i<}>apsp(!)dr)  ip  a-apxl,  yev6fievo9 
ix  yvwuKos  /ktX.  (Concilia,  I.  coL  1044. :  vel  Dionysii  Opera,  p.  211.) 
In  examining  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter  it  appearea 
that  it  was  of  too  doubtful  authority  for  an  argument  of  any  kind 
to  be  built  upon  it ;  and  indeed  it  led  to  a  settled  conclusion  in  my 
mind  of  the  doubtfulness  of  much  that  is  inserted  in  the  Acts  of 
Councils  as  at  present  edited.  But  as  to  this  citation,  I  was  able  to 
carry  the  argument  a  little  farther;  for  there  exists  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  this  very  epistle,  and  in  it  the  passage  stands  thus :  — 
*^  Unus  est  Christus,  una  persona  visibilis  et  invisibilis,  id  est  divine 
et  sensibiliter  simplex  desursimi  et  deorsum  compositus,  ex  Deo,  et  ex 
muliere."  (Dionysii  Opera,  p.  300.  coL  ii.)  Thus  whether  the  letter 
be  a  genuine  work  of  Dionysius  or  not,  the  citation  from  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.  is,  at  least,  an  interpolation  introduced  subsequently  to  the  old 
Latin  translation  having  been  executed.  No  doubt  tliat  it  was  thought 
a  valuable  service  to  dogmatic  orthodoxy  to  introduce  Oso?  e<f>avepa}07) 
iv  aapxl  into  a  refutation  of  the  prolepUcal  Socinianism  of  Paul  of 

'  For  the  detail  of  the  evidence  on  this  passage  see  ^Account  of  Printed  Text,**! 
pp.  227 — 281.  It  maj  be  well  to  state,  that  the  allegations  of  Dr.  Henderson  and  some 
others,  thatyarions  ancient  yersions  do  not  read  a  reiativet  bnt  that  they  may  or  mutt  read 
0*6s  are  utterfy  incorrect  i  indeed,  if  such  modes  of  reasoning  were  legitimate,  it  would  be{ 
in  Tain  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  versions  at  any  time,  or  on  any  subject.  The 
reading  of  G.  (Cod.  Boemerianus)  is  there  discussed,  p.  165.  The  line  oyer  the  O  (of  os) 
in  that  MS.  is  there  stated  not  to  be  the  mark  of  contraction,  bitt  it  is  drawn  upward  from 
left  to  right  over  the  vowel,  and  it  is  (p.  165.)  compared  with  that  found  in  the  MS.  in 
GaL  iii  24.  over  t,  and  ver.  28.  over  f,  with  the  suggestion  that  **  it  may  be  a  mode  of 
denoting  the  spiritus  asper.**  To  this  remark  is  added,  **  Perhaps  the  line  in  question 
was  nsed  in  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  to  fill  vp  the  Latin  text  which  lies  over  the  Greek."  (Addenda, 
p.  2.)  Besides  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  Matthsei's  N.  Test.,  ed.  2. . 
vol  ii.  p.  440.,  who  says,  1^  the  letter  O  in  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (which  he  himself  | 
edited)  has  often  a  line  over  it  without  any  reason. 

When  I  wrote  the  examination  of  the  readings  of  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  in  the  **  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text,"  I  passed  by  the  alleged  citation  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  with  Bt6s, 
simply  mentioning  it  as  possibly  correct,  because  it  was  impi*acticable  to  investigate  the 
point  with  the  limited  resources  of  my  own  study.  I  knew  that  the  Epistle  to  Paul 
of  Samosata  was  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  thus  I  was  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
question. 
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Samosata.  Alas  I  that  those  who  maintain  both  truth  and  dogmatic 
orthodoxy  in  all  its  strictness  should  often  have  to  exclaim  ^^  non  tali 
auxilio."' 

The  residt  of  this  investigation  shows,  that  when  a  reading  is  found 
in  a  Father  utterly  discordant  with  all  contemporary  or  other  early 
authority,  it  may  be  quite  right  to  mention  the  reading  so  found,  but 
to  attach  no  authority  to  it  per  <e,  until  it  has  been  examined  and 
vindicated. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  a  reading  is  cited  from  a 
Father,  it  must  be  investigated  whether  the  passage  is  really  taken 
from  the  portion  of  Scripture  under  examination.  Mistakes  have 
often  been  made  in  referring  to  a  patristic  passage  which  really 
applies  to  one  of  the  Gospels,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with  what  is  parallel 
in  one  of  the  others ;  also  at  times,  when  an  Old  Testament  passage 
is  cited  in  the  New,  a  passage  in  a  Father  may  certainly  relate  to  the 
place  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  unless  the  LXX.  and  the 
New  Testament  are  greatly  at  variance,  it  would  not  be  a  safe  pro- 
cedure to  quote  such  a  place  in  support  of  any  reading  in  the  New. 

In  general,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  copyists  and  editors 
have  had  the  tendency  to  adapt  the  Scripture  passages  in  Fathers 
to  that  to  which  they  were  themselves  accustomed ;  and  thus  a  read- 
ing which  differs  from  the  oldest  authorities  as  a  class,  when  found 
in  an  early  Father,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  that  was  the  reading 
of  which  he  approved :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reading  in  a  Father 
which  differs  from  the  recent  copies  and  accords  with  the  most  ancient 
may  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  the  reading  of  the  Father  himself. 
Thus  in  many  cases  patristic  citations,  though  given,  are  not  intended 
to  claim  any  sort  of  authority ;  they  are  stated  rather  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  such  occurrences,  than  as  supposing  that  the  actual 
form  of  the  patristic  citation  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Some  use  was  made  of  early  citations  even  from  the  time  when 
Erasmus  edited  the  first  published  impression  of  the  Ghreek  New  Tes- 
tament He  employed  as  collateral  aid  such  citations  as  he  was  able 
to  collect  at  that  time ;  when,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Greek 
Fathers  were  as  yet  only  in  MS.  The  successors  of  Erasmus 
followed  him  by  mentioning  in  their  notes  (as  he  had  done)  particular 
readings  of  that  kind.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Mill, 
that  the  true  value  of  patristic  citations  was  apprehended,  or  any 
attempt  made  systematically  to  collect  them.  Bishop  Fell,  the 
patron  of  his  labours  in  their  former  part,  but  little  apprehended  the 
value  of  the  patristic  citations  as  sources  of  criticism ;  and  the  firm- 
ness of  Mill  in  taking  such  pains  to  collect  them,  and  in  expending 
so  much  time  on  this  part  of  his  work,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
and  wishes  of  his  patron,  showed  how  full  an  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  the  importance  of  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Bentley,  in  his  proposed  edition,  would  have  given  a  due  place  to 

>  The  mode  in  which  B*hs  in  this  passage  has  been  introdac«d  into  Chiysostom  is 
stated  in  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p.  277.  foot-noU.  The  allegations  from 
Didymas  and  Theodoret  may  admit  of  investigation  with  similar  results.  The  appeal 
must  often  be  made  from  the  Fatliers  as  edited  to  the  'Fathers  as  extant  in  MSS. 
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patristic  evidence,  and  he  would  have  done  much  to  investigate  every 
citation  that  he  used,  so  as  to  know  if  it  were  really  the  testimony  of 
the  Father  himself.  Bengel  used  the  patristic  citations  given  by  Mill, 
and  added  to  them  apparently  from  his  own  reading.  W  etstein  also  | 
increased  the  references  of  this  kind,  and  he  sometimes  went  farther 
in  showing  how  a  patristic  statement  bore  on  the  reading  of  the  I 
text. 

But  the  mere  references  were  very  unsatisfactory ;  for,  in  general, 
editors  were  content  with  mentioning  the  name  of  a  writer,  without 
indicating  where  the  citation  might  be  found ;  and  this,  of  course, 
rendered  comparison  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  or  verification,  im- 
possible. Also  but  little  had  been  done  to  examine  the  patristic 
writings  systematically  so  as  to  obtain  their  whole  evidence. 

Griesbach  led  the  way  in  more  exactitude  of  statement,  by  pub- 
lishing in  his  Symbolas  Criticse  all  the  citations  which  he  could  gather 
from  the  Greek  works  of  Origen :  he  also  gave  citations  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  but  they  were  collected  with  less  care.  The  results  of 
the  readings  so  collected  were  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  whence  they  were  transferred  (with  other  refer- 
ences of  the  same  kind)  to  the  pages  of  Scholz. 

Thus,  though  Origen  had  been  pretty  well  examined,  the  other 
Fathers,  who  were  so  often  cited,  were  left  in  the  same  condition  as 
before ;  their  evidence  being  always  incomplete,  often  incorrect,  and 
the  references  to  the  actual  passages  in  their  works  not  being  stated 
at  all. 

In  the  larger  Greek  New  Testament  of  Lachmann,  the  readings  of 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer,  are  stated  very  care- 
fully ;  all  these  having  been  re-examined  by  Butmann,  or  by  Lach- 
mann himself  ^  and  the  reference  to  the  place  in  which  each  may  be 
/bund  is  mentioned  very  clearly.  If  complaint  be  made  that  the 
range  of  authorities  is  not  sufficiently  extended,  it  must  be  owned 
that  what  is  given  is  in  a  far  more  clear,  intelligible,  and  satis- 
factory form  than  what  had' appeared  in  previous  editions. 

Tischendorf  states  that  he  himself  examined  various  patristic  works, 
and  that  those  which  he  mentions  as  authorities  are  not  wholly  taken 
up  in  reliance  on  others :  but  his  editions  being  manuals,  references 
to  the  passages  themselves  are  of  necessity  not  given. 

A  farther  attempt  has  been  made  by  Tregelles  to  extend  the  limits 
of  ascertained  evidence  from  Fathers.  In  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  will  be  found  all  the  citations  that  he  could  gather  from  the 
Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  including  Euse- 
bius  and  others,  who  belong  partly  to  the  fourth  ;  and  besides  these, 

*  Some  notice  was  taken  above  (p.  135.  footnote)  of  the  miinner  in  which  Mr.  Alford 
attribated  the  whole  of  the  labour  in  connection  with  the  Latin  readings  to  Butmann,  and 
not  to  Lachmann  himself.  For  this  he  might  seem  to  hare  some  ground  %'om  what 
Lachmann  says  (pncf.  p.  xii.)  of  the  Latin  Codices  Vercellensis  and  Veronensis: — 
**  Qnibus  Bntaiannus  (nam  is  hanc  partem  administravit  solus)  tanta  cura  usus  est/*  &c 
But  if  the  statement  of  the  title-page  and  the  whole  preface  are  eitamined  together  it  will 
be  seen  how  much  had  been  done  bj  Lachmann  himself,  and  that  Bntmann's  work  as  to 
the  Latin  readings  had  been  simply  that  of  arranging  the  extracts  from^e  Eyangeliarium 
Quadruples.  The  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Latin  readings  were  drawn  out  by 
Lachmann  in  his  own  handwriting  was  a  good  specimen  of  patient  and  useful  labour. 
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there  are  given  the  citationa  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  on  which  Lach- 
mann  relied  as  authorities  for  the  old  Latin  text  Eusebius  is  taken 
as  the  limit  to  which  the  Greek  examination  is  carried,  for  two  reasons ; 
1st,  because  he  is  on  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  earlier 
text,  and  that  which  afterwards  became  widely  difiused ;  and,  2nd, 
because  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  confining  such  an  examination 
within  such  limits  as  might  be  practicable  for  one  individual  to  reach 
in  any  moderate  number  of  years.  It  should  be  stated,  that  in  this 
work,  the  citations  of  IrensBUS  and  Origen,  even,  have  not  been  taken 
from  preceding  investigators  ;  but  after  the  citations  have  been  inde- 
pendently gathered,  they  are  compared  with  the  citations  published 
by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann.  No  actual  quotation  is  intentionally 
omitted ;  though  not  a  few  that  superficially  appear  to  be  such,  have 
been  passed  by  in  silence  after  a  thorough  investigation,  from  its 
seeming  to  be  certain  that  they  do  not  actually  relate  to  the  passage 
with  which  they  have  been  connected.  The  result  is  that  from 
Tregelles's  notes  will  be  seen  all  the  patristic  evidence,  with  full 
references  to  the  passages  in  the  works  themselves,  which  has  been 
observed  as  at  all  bearing  on  the  reading  of  the  text  during  the  three 
first  centuries  and  more. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  scholars  possessed  of  competent  leisure 
will  carry  out  an  intention  which  they  have  expressed,  to  make  a 
combined  examination  of  the  early  Fathers  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Such  a  work  would  thoroughly  supersede  the  partial  examinations, 
and  limited  investigations,  which  have  been  just  mentioned ;  and  they 
would  thus  become  part  of  the  permanent  materials  to  be  used  by  all 
connected  with  critical  studies.  Those  who  have  been  hitherto 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  kind  (and  they  have  been  but 
few)  can  rightly  apprehend  the  benefit  to  criticism  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  combined  effort  to  collect  thoroughly  all  the  patristic  testi- 
monies* 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

ON  THE  APPLIOATION  OF  THE  MATERIALS  FOB  ORTriCISH. 

It  has  been  ranarked  that  critical  rules  are  of  but  little  use,  because 
they  do  not  give  the  ability  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  application  of 
evidence.  This  may  be  true  in  itself;  but  still  it  does  not  show  that 
rules  are  useless ;  for  it  is  equally  true  that  roads,  or  even  railroads, 
do  not  of  themselves  supply  the  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  do,  however,  facilitate  journeying,  if  the  motive 
power  can  only  be  had  besides  the  prepared  track :  indeed  any  road 
marked  out  is  so  far  an  aid  to  transit,  that  it  hinders  even  a  pedestrian 
from  losing  his  way,  or  wandering  at  random,  and  thus  making  un- 
necessary steps.  Just  so  critical  rules  are  valuable  in  their  place : 
they  may  mislead  those  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  their 
application ;  but  where  there  is  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  them. 
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they  may  often  guide  in  the  right  direction^  and^  at  all  eventa^  hinder 
from  gomg  astray. 

The  objection  to  critical  rules  has  arisen  apparently  from  the  sup- 
position that  their  i^lication  must  be  in  a  certain  measure  me- 
chanical ;  as  though  in  fact,  if  rules,  their  application  must  be  rather 
mechanical  than  mental.  But  just  as  we  sp^ak  of  rules  of  eyidence 
on  any  subject,  so  may  we  on  this ;  meaning,  in  either  case,  tho 
statement  of  such  principles,  positive  and  negatave,  as  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  true  conclusion.  The  point  aimed  at  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, or  a  moral  probability ;  to  arriye  at  this  we  must  use  the 
evidence  that  is  obtainable;  the  truest  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind  which  teach  the  proper  estimation  of  such  evidence ;  and  also 
the  Judffment  must  be  exercised,  so  as  to.  be  at  least  in  measure 
accustomed  to  draw  the  moral  conclusions  applicable  to  the  subject 
It  is  thus  thair  some  critics  possess  that  critical  tact  by  yrhich  they 
have  been  distinguished:  tliey  form  a  sound  conclusion  without 
apparently  going  through  any  elaborate  process  of  reasoning ;  and 
this  leads  others  to  imagine  that  criticism  is  a  kind  of  intuitive 
faculty ;  although  the  conclusions  have  really  resulted  from  quick- 
ness in  perceivmg  what  the  evidence  is,  and  a  well  exercised  judg- 
ment in  applying  known  principles  to  the  evidence  so  apprehended. 
Thus  the  tact  of  such  critics  stands  no  more  in  opposition  to  critical 
rules,  than  does  the  facility  of  some  in  solving  malJiematical  problems 
to  the  importance  of  the  recognised  processes  in  that  science. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  throughout  this  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Critidsm  of  the  New  Testament  to  lead  the  student  to  form 
for  himself  a  true  apprehension  of  both  facts  and  principles.  The 
remarics,  therefore,  which  will  now  be  made,  are  not  intended  to  be 
a  full  exposition  of  the  subject,  but  rather  an  indication  of  such 
points  as  may,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said,  assist  the  careful  student  to  form  a  settled  judgment. 

The  principles  stated  by  Lachmann  (see  above,  p.  135.)  and  by 
Tischend(Hrf  (pp.  138-9),  especially  the  former,  are  very  useful  in 
judging  of  the  actual  state  of  the  evidence  and  its  bearing  on  facts 
under  discussion.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  readings  will  be  important  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  obfeet  of  textual  criticism  being  remembered, — viz.,  the  ascer- 
tainment on  erounds  of  evidence  what  the  sacred  authors  actually 
wrote, — it  wiu  be  seen  that  no  rules  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  whole 
subject  be  remembered;  while,  if  the  facts  in  general  are  borne  in  mind, 
certain  principles  may  ud  materially  in  their  application  and  use. 

1.  TVliere  tnere  is  no  variation  in  authorities,  criticism  has  no  place ; 
and  as  to  all  the  text  thus  transmitted  we  may  feel  a  well-assured 
confidence. 

2.  If  the  authorities  are  all  but  unanimous,  the  confidence  is  but 
little  shaken ;  unless,  indeed,  the  dissentient  witnesses  possess  some 
peculiar  weight. 

3.  If  the  reading  of  the  ancient  authorities-in  general  is  unanimous, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  should  be  followed,  whatever 
may  be  the  later  testimonies ;  for  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  indc- 
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pendent  testimony  of  early  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers^  should  accord 
with  regard  to  something  entirely  groundless. 

4.  A  reading  found  in  versions  alone  can  claim  but  little  authority, 
especially  if  it  be  one  which  might  naturally  be  introduced  by  trans- 
lators in  general :  it  might  then  resemble  in  character  the  Italic  sup- 
plements to  modem  versions. 

5.  A  reading  found  in  patristic  citations  alone  rests  on  a  yet  weaker 
basis  than  one  which  only  occurs  in  versions. 

6.  The  readings  respecting  which  a  judgment  must  be  formed  are 
those  where  the  evidence  is  really  divided  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
needful  to  inquire  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderates.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  enumerate  authorities :  they  must  be 
examined  point  by  point.  Other  things  being  equal,  (a)  an 
early  citation  will  sometimes  be  decisive,  especially  if  it  is  given  in 
express  terms,  (b)  Also,  if  one  reading  accords  with  la  parallel  pas- 
sage, and  the  other  does  not ;  (c)  or  if  one  introduces  an  amplifica- 
tion met  with  elsewhere ;  (d)  or  if  one  seems  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
which  the  other  does  not ;  (e)  or  if  there  is  one  well-attested  reading, 
and  several  others  which  may  probably  have  been  taken  from  it ;  (/) 
or  if  the  one  reading  might  oe  easily  accounted  for  on  principles  con- 
nected with  the  known  origin  of  variations :  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
difficult,  on  the  whole,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  was  probably 
the  original  reading.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  times  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  quantity  of  direct  evidence  may  not  overbalance 
all  modes  of  procedure  derived  from  the  application  of  a  principle, 
and  as  to  which  two  seemingly  conflicting  considerations  ought  to 
have  most  weight. 

7.  When  no  certainty  is  attainable,  it  will  be  well  for  the  case  to 
be  left  as  doubtful ;  the  reading  which  has  strong  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion taking  its  place  in  the  text,  and  that  which  seems  almost  equal 
on  grounds  of  evidence  standing  in  the  margin.  As  to  additions  or 
non-insertions  brackets  in  the  text  or  margin  may  be  well-employed. 
It  may  not  seem  satisfactory  to  leave  such  points  as  doubtful ;  but 
this  is  far  wiser  than  to  pretend  to  certainty  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
unattainable.  A  critical  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
no  indications  of  doubt,  or  of  the  inequality  of  the  evidence,  is  never 
satisfactory  to  a  scholar.  It  gives  no  impression  of  the  ability  of  the 
editor  to  discriminate  accurately  as  to  the  value  of  evidence ;  and  it 
seems  to  place  on  a  level,  as  to  authority,  readings  which  are  un- 
questionably certain,  and  those  which  have  been  accepted  as  perhaps 
the  best  attested* 

8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes  we  have  direct  early  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  we  are  certain  of  the  reading  of  the  second 
or  third  century ;  then  we  are  not  left  to  the  ordinary  application  of 
the  balance  of  EXISTING  authorities^  but  we  can  take  our  stand  as 
early  as  the  express  testimony  carries  us.  At  times,  again,  we  have 
early  evidence  of  the  variations  of  MSS.  tlten  noticed.  This  enables 
us  to  use  this  information  in  oMition  to  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  soiurces  still  available. 

9.  At  times  a  reading  seems  to  be  supported  by  a  very  small  quantity 
of  authority,  numerically ;  and  yet  when  all  the  evidence  is  examined, 
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it  is  found  to  receive,  on  various  sides,  so  much  partial  support,  that 
it  is  actually  better  attested  than  any  one  of  the  readings  which 
might  be  placed  in  competition  with  it. 

To  show  the  application  of  critical  principles  and  the  mode  of 
using  the  evidence  of  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers,  it  has  been  not 
unfrequent  to  give,  for  the  use  of  the  student,  discussions  on  certain 
passages  of  importance.^  Hercy  instances  of  another  kind  will  be 
given;  the  various  readings  supported  by  ancient  evidence  will  be 
stated,  just  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  some  continuous  passages 
of  the  text ;  and  to  these  will  be  subjoined  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  needful.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  is, 
that  textual  criticism  may  be  seen  in  its  general  bearings,  and  not  as 
applied  to  special  passages ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  that,  in  important  passages,  the  common  and  usual  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied.  They  must  never  be  looked  at  as  if  they 
formed  exceptional  cases. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  which  will  be 
taken  for  examination  in  this  manner  is  Matt.  i.  18 — 28. 

This  is  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  oldest  q\9a%  B.  C.  [D.]  (P.)  Z.  (of 
these  D.  commences  in  ver.  20.,  and  P.  breaks  off  in  ver.  21.  at  places 
which  are  marked) ;  in  later  uncials  often  agreeing  with  the  oldest 
L.  A. ;  cursive  MSS.  of  great  importance  1.  33. ;  later  uncials  E.  K. 
M.S.U.V. 

The  versions  are  the  Vulg.  a.  ft.  c.  (and  other  copies  of  the  old 
Latin),  the  Curetonian,  Peshito,  and  Harclean  Syriac,  the  Memphi- 
ticy  Thebaic^  Armenian,  ^thiopic  Also  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
(Syr,  Hier.)  is  cited  in  the  places  in  which  extracts  from  it  have 
been  made.  The  Fathers  cited  are  those  who  lived  up  to  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  together  with  some  more  recent  as  to  the  Latin  ver- 
sions* In  the  text  f  marks  any  omission  of  something  found  in  the 
common  text ;  X  is  prefixed  to  a  reading  in  which  some  change  is 
made ;  and  *  indicates  where  an  addition  is  made  (if  any  such  should 
occur  in  the  passages  examined).  §  indicates  where  any  MS.  com- 
mencesy  and  %  shows  where  any  is  defective. 

"  Tov  is  ^'xpurrov  ij  Xyiviai?''  ouroiy  iji^'  fivrj<n'SV0si<Trj9i  7rJ9  fjvqrpos 
avTov  Mapla9  r^  'Icoo^,  irpiv  fj  awsXOsip  airoifi  evpiOrj  h  yaarpi 

18.  ypvTTQv  (D  LaL  Gr.  hiat)  Vulg.  a.6. c,d,f,ff\  Syr.  Crt  Iren.  204,  5. 191.  "  Ceteram 
potnerat  dicere  MatthsBus:  Jesu  vero  generatio  tic  erat;  sed  pnevidens  Spiritns  Sanctns 
depravatoreA,  et  pnemuniens  contra  firaadalentiam  eoram,  per  Matthseam  ait ;  Chriati 
autemgenerationcerat**  Iren,  204,  5  |  ycpunov  Il^row  R  BcK  Orig.  Int,  iii.  965*.  |  ^lri<roi/' 

£^.  Xpurrou  g'.AJPZL.  reL  Syrr.  Pgt,  &  HcL  Memph.  Theb.  Arm.  iEth.  Orig,  (e  schedis 
Grabii  et  Ck>mbefi8ii)  iii.  965.  ad  imam  paginam.    Eus,  D.  £.  320*>. 

^.   —  y^ywisBCPZ.  A.  1.  S.  Syr.  HcL  Eua.  D.  E.  320*.  |  t7«»'»'»»<r«»  T.  I*  33.  rd. 

—  fiM|<rr«v5««n)0  fa^d-  7*V  T.  C*PL.  33.  reL  d,  Eus,  D.R  320*.  |  om.^C*Z.  1.  Vulg.    c^. 
a.  b,  cf.ffK  Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  HcL  Memph.  Theb.  Arm.  Iren,  204.  (n,  I  -fflth.) 

—  Tiyi  firrrpos  aurov]  om.  d,  (hiat  D.) 

—  «J^c9iy]  i}dp<0i}  1. 

*  The  reader  may  find  examples  of  this  kind  in  Dr.  Davidson's  ••Biblical  Criticism," 
iu  pp.  382—448.  In  Tregelles's  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  besides  many  passages 
throughout  discussed  as  to  their  reading  (of  which  an  Index  is  given),  §  15.  enters  into 
the  examination  of  the  reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Acts  xx.  28.,  John  L  18.,  I  Pet.  iiL  15. ; 
and  §  16.  consisU  of  Notes  on  John  vii.  53 — viil  11.,  John  v.  8,  4.,  and  Mark  xvL 
9—20. 
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i)(pv<Ta  iK  wpnifUiro^  arflov.     *'  'loxr^  Si  o  cofijp  avrrff,  SiMU09  Atf 

teal  fJi^  OiKuv  axniiv  ^  BsirffmrlaM/^  ifiovT^ffrj  XaOpa  airokvaM  aimjp. 

*^  ravra  Si  airov  ivOvfjurjOivTOs,  iBoi>  arf>/iKo9  tcvplov  tear  ovap  iif>dtnf 

axrr^  \iyav,  'IaKr^<^  t;&9  t  Aovt/S/^  fi^  <f>o^6y9^  irapaXafiuy  Mapictfi 

TTjv  yuvdued  cov*  to  70^  h  ainy  yMVPffOiv  ix  irvevfuvrSf  krrof  dryioik 

'^  ri^ai  Sm  v16p,%  icol  tedKiai^  to  SpofM  avrov  ^Itfcovv*  avros  yap 

aanrei  rov  Xaop  avrov  cmo  r&p  ojiaprwiv  ainSw*     *^  rovro  Si  oXoif 

yiyovevy  tua  ir\ffp»0§  t6  fnjdip  vvof  KvpCov  hia  rov  irpo^irfrov  Xtyovrof, 

^  ^ISoif  ^  wap$ipo9  ip  ya/rrpl  t^ek  xai  Td^arak  viopy  teal  teaXh-ovaiv  to 

Svofui  ainov  E/jkfiavovii\f  o  i<rrw  ^ip^pwo^uvop,  Mtff  '^pAp  6  Bios. 

^  X^^rftpBiXsf'  Si  o  'loMJ^  ami  rov  {jttpov  hroufciv  w  irpoaira^ep 

ain^  6  arfYsXj09  tevplov*  xal  irapiXafitp  rifp  yuvaitea  avrov.     ^  teal  ovte 

iyliwctesp  avrriy  S<»9  oi  SrtKtpi  vUp^,  teal  iteaXtatP  rb  6po/ia  ainov 

*h]aovp. 

*  D.  f  p. 

19.  6  ayrip  avrris  Zucatos  nr  irai]  quia  Tir  Justus  erat  Syr.  Crt  (.£th.)  ^ 

Oif*^,    — dciy/Mrureu^Z.  1.  Ev8.  ad  Steph.  i.  221.  diterte,  |  (vapaSffi^/Mrurai  ^..CPL.  33.  reL      a£r 
"  Syr.  HcLmg.<7r.JE:M.D.£.d20^.|add.Mariam.S7r.  Cit.  ^ 

2a  iSov]  om.  a.  Sjrr.  Crt  &  Hd. 

—  avryj  ipso  Josepha  Syr.  Crt  (Theb.) 

—  AoMiS  R  I  Ad9  per  compendium  Codd.  I  tAo^StS  ^« 

c^,    -.  Ma^uvi^DPZ.  reL  Orig.  L  381^.  Eu».  D.E.  320^  |  Ktipuuf  BL.  1.  Em.  in  Es.  882*. 

—  cy  oMnp  Tfivii^r]  in  ea  nascetur.  a.  |  ex  ea  nascetni;  b,/,gK  (Memph.)  .£Ul  |  ex  ea 
nascitnr.  c.  I  natnm  ex  ea.  Syr.  Crt 

^.     _  corir  &7iov.BffCPZ.  reL  Emm.  D.  E.  320^.  in  Es.  382*.  ad  Steph.  L  222.  |  kptm  torip  DL. 
Iren,  204.^59.  Orig,  I  381^  |add.  genitum.  Syr.  Crt 

21.  rc(erai]  add.  tibi  Syr.  Crt 

—  Tw  \aov  aurov]  mundnm.  Syr.  Crt 

22.  tkov]  om.  Byr.Crt  Inn,  204.  216. 

cJ.   —  Kvpiou^BCDZ.  A.  1.  33. 1  ipnom.  rov  r.  L.  reL  Em»,  D.E.  320^. 

—  8m]  add.  'H<nuov  D.  a,b,c,/.a^.  Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL  Syr.  Hier.  Ann.  Irem.  216.  |  Contra^ 
^,      y^fCZL.  1.  3a  reL   Yulg.  Jh.  Syr.  Pst  Memph.  Theb.  .£th.  /rea.  204.  259.  Eu». 

I>.  E.  320*. 

—  XryftKrof]  om./.  Syr.TM.  Ann.  Jrm,  204.  216.  {cmtra^  216.) 

23.  KaJ<MQwtw  Eui,  D.  £.  98*.  |  im\«<rcis  D.  d*:  Eu»,  D.E.  320^  (rocabit <!/■.)  |  Tocabitur. 
Syr.  Crt.  Orig,  Int.  ilL  109^ 

—  4  9«of  CDL.  I.  33.  reL  Etu,  D.E.  98*.  320*.  |  om.  h  B.Bck  (fi.LZ.) 
£</.   24.  rytp^cit  BC*Z.  1. 1  taMytptfttt  T.  DC  L.  33.  reL 

—  4  iMTiy^  BfCD.  reL  |  om.  b/LAK,     ^J 

—  Tf^r  Turauca  wrTQy>\  Mariam  Syr.  Crt  (add.  Mariam  .ZBth.) 
— -  avrov]  4avT0v  Z. 

2ft.  (In  Syr.  Crt  tk:  et  caste  cum  ea  Tirebat  donee,  &c.) 

— .  «7iMMric«irBCZL.reL  Vulg.  Syr.HcLl«y*«I>.6.c<iy:j^-^''^(«W*»-)  Syr.PW.  JKZ.  612. 

—  o6  CDZ.  I  om.  R  BcA. 

r^:  —  v^or^BZ.  1.  33.  (a  vid.)  6.  c.  ^.A.  Syr.  CrtI  ror  uImt  Memph.  |  r.  vL  cvnit  Theb.  |  \  rW 
vlop  t a»Ti»» Torirpt»TOToic«i^  T.  CD*.  reL  Vulg.  (d,  )fffK  Syrr.  PW.  fr  Ud.  Ann.  ^th. 
(om.  ovn^f  D^.L.  d)  filium  snnm  unigenitom  p*.  (vid.  Lnc) 

The  text  of  tfaia  portion  is  that  which  is  formed  as  the  result  of 
evidence. 

Remarks  will  now  be  made  on  some  of  the  various  readings  which 
have  been  given,  whether  adopted  or  not 

In  ver.  18.  the  common  text  has  Tot)  Sk  'Itfaov  xp^aroO;  but  ^Itfoov 
is  expressly  stated  by  IrensBus  (in  the  passage  cit^i)  not  to  belong  to 
this  place.  And  yet  this  wora  is  found  in  every  Greek  MS.  which 
is  here  extant  There  is,  however,  this  variation,  that  in  B.  it  stands 
after  'xpuirov  instead  of  before ;  and  this  weakens  the  supposed  una- 
nimity very  considerably.  It  may  seem  as  though  an  endeavour  to 
investigate  the  genuineness  of  a  reading  not  extant  in  Greek  copies 
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were  a  procedure  analogous  to  that  of  determining  by  calculation  the 
place  and  orbit  of  a  planet^  the  eustence  of  which  had  never  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation ;  and  yet  in  each  case  a  certain 
result  may  be«obtained.  The  statement  of  Irenasus  is  such  as  to 
prove  the  fact  as  to  some  copies^  at  leasts  in  the  second  century. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  copies^  revised  or  unrevised,  which 
agree  in  omitting  *Ifia'ov,  and  also  by  the  Curetonian  Syriac^  which 
proves  that  the  same  reading  was  current  in  the  East  And  though 
this  reading  cannot  be  shown  in  any  Greek  MS.,  yet  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  this  was  in  D.^  for  it  is  in  the  Latin  version  of 
this  passage  in  this  MS.  where  the  Latin  only  is  extant.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  the  addition  of  'iT/a-oO^  by  copyists  in  such 
a  place ;  but  this  insertion  could  not  have  been  made  until  'It/ctoO 
ypiarov  had  become  a  kind  of  compound  proper  name  (which  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  not\  as  the  introduction  of  'Iiyo-oO  between  the 
article  and  the  adjective  would  otherwise  be  wholly  anomalous. 
Indeed,  with  that  collocation  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  gramma- 
tical or  theological  exposition  of  the  verse ;  for  then  "  the  adjective 
does  not  distinguish  the  substantive  from  any  other  but  from  itself 
in  other  circumstances.^  And  thus  with  the  common  reading,  we 
might  be  led  to  inquire,  How  was  Jesus  bom  except  as  the  Christ? 

Thus  the  express  testimony  of  Irenasus  to  the  reading  roO  Si 
ypurrov  is  confirmed  in  various  ways,  and  is  amply  vindicated  as  that 
which  was  in  widely  extended  use  in  the  second  century.  That 
found  in  B.  looks  like  an  unconscious  correction  from  some  copyist 
who  knew  intuitively  that  the  common  reading  is  not  really  Greek 
or  true  Christian  doctrine.  This  passage  afibrds  a  curious  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  patristic  readings  were  moulded  from  time  to 
time.  The  quotation  from  Irenasus  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  old 
Latin  version ;  but  G^rmanus  of  Constantinople  cites  it  in  Greek, 
and  there  L*enaeu8  is  made  to  quote  St.  Matthew  in  a  form  which  he 
expressly  repudiates. 

Ver.  18.  yivvrjaif  of  the  common  text  is  altogether  outweighed 
by  yipsai?,  on  the  grotmd  of  evidence :  the  versions  here  give  but 
little  aid.  yivsai?  being  here  the  true  reading,  we  see  that  the  ap- 
plication of  l3lfiXj09  ytyiaso}?  in  ver.  1.  cannot  be  limited  to  the  gene- 
alogy. 

Ver.  19.  SavffuiTiaat  is  preferable  rather  than  irapaStuyfiario'tu, 
although  the  evidence  of  MSS.  is  pretty  nearly  equal.  The  express 
statement  of  Eusebius  is  sufficiently  decisive ;  and  this,  too,  shows 
that  the  passage  in  the  Demonstratio  JEvanyelica,  where  Eusebius 
has  the  common  reading,  has  been  improved  by  some  copyist  pro 
more,  out  of  the  Grreek  text  which  he  had  before  him.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  passage  out  of  Euseb.  ad  Steph.  was  known  before 
it  was  edited  by  M!ai,  as  found  in  certain  scholia ;  but  in  the  scholia 
the  reading  ana  agreement  were  precisely  reversed.  The  person  who 
formed  the  Catena  had  adapted  it  to  his  reading. 

Ver.  22,  The  addition  of  'Hcrafou,  though  supported  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  respectable  array  of  witnesses,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted even  to  a  place  in  the  margin  as  an  alternative  reading.  Such 
amplifications  belong  to  the  class  of  ^^  common  additions,"  and  the 
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presumption  is  against  them^  and  not  in  their  favour^  even  if  the 
evidence  were  m  other  respects  equal.  It  is  an  ignorant  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  omit  was  at  all  equal  to 
their  tendency  to  amplify^  though  there  are  many  yho  seem  as  if 
they  would  not  learn  this  simple  fact 

Ver.  23.  The  evidence ybr  /caTJaovtnp  is  not  given  in  detail;  but 
Eusebius  is  cited  for  it  because  of  his  also  having  heeh  brought  for- 
ward for  another  reading.  The  variations  noticed  are  all  that  can  be 
said  against  it ;  of  these  /coKeasis  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  ver.  21. 

Ver.  23.  6  0e69,  Various  passages  in  Origen  look  like  citations  of 
this  reading :  they  have^  however,  all  of  them  been  advisedly  passed 
by ;  for,  perhaps,  every  one  of  them  properly  relates  to  Isaiah  viii.  8. 
and  not  to  this  place.  Such  points  idways  require  great  attention  in 
the  use  of  quotations. 

Ver.  25.  For  rbv  viov  airn}9  top  irpomoTOKovy  a  shorter  reading, 
vlov  (with  or  without  some  slight  addition),  is  found  in  some  of  the 
very  best  authorities ;  in  MSS.  which  are  excelled  by  none,  and  in 
versions  of  the   earliest  centuries,  and  of  various  regions,  Syria, 
North  Africa,  and  Egypt.     This  would  in  common  cases  be  decisive* 
And  farther,  the  longer  reading  of  the  common  text  is  verbally  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  Luke  ii.  21. ;  so  that  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  regarding  the  shorter  reading  in  Matthew  as  original,  and 
the  longer  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  adaptations  of  one  Gospel 
to  another.     But  Mr.  Alford,  adopting  and  repeating  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional notion  about  this  passage,  says,  of  the  reading  vlhv  merely^ 
"  an  omission  evidently  made  from  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary ; " 
an  assertion  most  easy  to  make,  most  difficult  to  prove.     If  it  be  an 
omission^  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  second  century ;  and  who 
in  that  age  had  heard  of  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary  ?  or  what 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  her  perpetual  virginity?      And 
further,  when  this  opinion  had  become  prevalent,  and  when  it  was 
thought  right  to  render  every  honour  to  tiie  mother  of  our  Lord,  the 
longer  reading  became  that  generally  adopted.     The  old  Latin  has 
the  shorter ;  Jerome,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  dogma  in  question, 
hm  the  ^longer ;  thus,  in  revising  the  old  Latin,  he  added  from  his 
Greek  copies  that  which  is  now  siud  to  have  been  omitted  from  reve- 
rential reasons.     So  far  from  the  omission  having  been  ^^  evidently 
made  "  for  the  reason  assigned,  the  reverse  is  a  simple  fact     This  is 
patent  at  once   by  comparing  monuments   anterior  to   the  fourth 
century  (such  as  the  unaltered  text  of  the  old  Latin)  with  those  of 
that  or  a  subsequent  age  (such  as  the  Cod.  Brixianus,  or  the  Vul- 
gate of  Jerome).     The  "veneration  for  Mary"  theory  is  as  erroneous 
m  chronology,  and  involves  anachronisms  as  hopeless,  as  do  the  false 
Decretals,  in  which  a  pope  writes  to  a  bishop  who  lived  two  cen- 
turies after  him.     Also,  if  the  best  authorities  had  been  in  this  place 
dogmatically  revised,  how  is  it  that  in  Luke  iL  7.  this  is  the  case 
with  none  of  them.     The  longer  reading  can  be  accounted  for  easily  ; 
it  may  not  be  useless  thus  to  have  discussed  the  subjective  notions 
which  have  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  shorter. 
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As  another  specimen  of  the  Greek  Text  and  the  evidence  fur- 
nished bj  authorities  of  different  kinds^  part  of  the  14th  and  15th 
chapters  of  St  Matthew  will  be  taken.     The  authorities  here  are :  — 

MSS.  Yenioiu. 

BCD(I*Xn)  Vulg.  a.  6.  c.  &c 

LXA(e)  SyiT.  Crt.  Pst  &  Hcl. 

1.  33.  Memph.  Arm.  JEth. 
EFGKMSUV 

**  Kol  sifOAof  '^varyKcurtv  f  tow  fiadfjT^  f  if^l^W^^  «**  t  'nrXmov  xal 
irpodr/eip  ainov  sis  ro  iripav^  ^»  oi  imoT^varf  rov9  S)(Xjov9,  ^  zeal 
aTToXvaai  rovs  S'xXov9  avififjH  tU  rb  8po9  /dj^  iZlav  wpoaev^a^rdai. 
oyjriaf  Si  yevo/jJvfj9  fi6vo9  fjv  ifcst,  ^  rb  Se  irXoiov  ^Bi]  X  <TTaolov9  ttoWou^ 
dirb  Ti}y  yrj9  airw)(p/'  ^curavt^ofjuspov  inrb  r&v  KVfidroav*  fjp  yap  ipavrio9 
6  apsfjL09.  ^rerdoTp  Bi  (f>v\a/c§  Trj9  yv/CTb9  X^Xffep''  irpbf  aurov*  f 
irspiTraT&p  iirl  J  ttjp  OaKaa-a-ap."  ^  xal  186pt89  airrbp  ot  fiafirjraX  hrl 
X  TTJ9  0a\aa'<nj9 "  irsptirarovvTa  irapax^'n^aVy  'XJyoPT89  Sri,  ifxivra^fia 
icTiVj  KoX  airb  rov  <f)6fiov  tKpa^av.     ^Xev0if9^'  Si  iXaXfjo-ep  av70i9 

f  II.  M.  /*Utf  «w  tmUmt  h. 

22.  cvOcMf  Orig.  iii.  480^  482«.  |  om.>C».  Syr.  Crt.      £/./ 

—  i|wPKit«r«r]  fadd.  4  Ifiaovs  T.  £XM.  reL   Vulg.  Ct  (a.6.c.Jf«.^-*  A.)  |  om.JBCDP  ^^ 

IIAe.  1.  33.  Am,  e»f,jp,  Sjrr.  Crt.  Pst.  &  HcL  Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  Arm.  MiL  Orig, 
iii.  480^  482*. 

—  fAoBirras}  fadd.  aurov  T.  B»PXEFK.  a.  h.cJp'^g^**'K  Syrr.  Crt  Pst.  &  Hd.  Memph. 
^.  JEth.lom.X;DIILAe.  1.  38.  QMSUV.  VSg.  e,f,l  Arm.  Orig,  iii.  480*'.  482«^-'- 
'~         483»  (diserie). 

—  «/i^ifnu]  c/<^«iy  (dc.)  X. 

cj,  —  »Xoiwj  fpraan.  to  r.;CDPIL  rel.  Orig,  iii  480*.  481«.  482«''- 1  om.  R  1.  33.   Arm. 

Eu9,  D.E.  446^  ^ 

^.  — ittwTor  BK)P.  ret  Vulg.  c/p».  reL  Or^.  iiL  480»».  481«.  482*-'*  Eu8,  D.  E.  446*.  |  om, 

J).a,b,e.(jp.y.s^.h.  Aim.  \  avrovs  lie. 

—  tarokvcTf']  ctroXiNTci  K. 

—  rovs  ox^vs"]  TOP  ox>Mf  F*.  Ann.  MSS.  (illoe  Syr.  Crt) 

23.  KoS^  tUtop  D. 

—  /tayos]  om.  F. 

24.  i|«i|  BCP.  rel  b.c.e.g\h.  Syr.  Hcl  Eu».  D.E.  446«.  (hiat  11.)  |  om.  D.  Vulg.  a,fff^. 
Syr.  Crt  &  Pst   Memph.   Arm.    JSth.  (yid.  Mar.) 

—  (TraSiotff  voAAovs  aro  Tfjf  yiis  ctsrcixcr  R    Syrr.  Crt  &  Pst   Memph.  (sed  habet  ffraZtovs 

&s  «tico0'ivcKr«  e  Joh.  rl  19.)  Amu  (Syr.  Hier.  habet  hnc  post  lectionem  r.)  |  tf^<^<*'^ 
nis  $aXaff<nis  w  T.CP.  rel.  (Latt  vid.)  Syr.  Hcl uEth.  Orig.  iii  (483*.  484*-^  ut  vid.) 
HiL  6 79*.  (vid.  Mar.  vl  47.)  |  i|r  fi»  tiMCO¥  Tiff  OoKauraris  J},  e,  (rpt  w  /ue^  tiji  0aK 
Eus.  D.E.  446«). 

—  rpf  yap]  ij  yap  D*. 

25.  TCTopTp  8«  ^uXflucp]  rcrapTi}f  8«  ^vAomit  D. 

—  i}A.0cr  BC^P?)  1.  33.  Latt   Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Hcl.  mg.  Memph.  Arm.  JEXL  Orig.  iii 

483« (bis).  EuM.  D.E.  92*.  in  Ps.  588«.  |  tarnxeof  T.  C^?)D.  rel    Syr  Hcl.  txt 

—  irtpararwf]  ante  irpos  aurovf  D.  ||f  pnem.  6  I9^rovf  $".  C'LX.  rel  a,b  c.e.f.ff^.g'.h.  Syrr, 

Crt.  &  Pst  Arm.  Eum.  D.E.  92*.  (ante  »p.  ovr.)  in  Ps.  588*.  |  om.  BC*DPAe  («/  vid.) 
1.  33.SV.  Vulg.Jf».^.t  Syr.  Hcl  Memph.  -ffith.  Orig.  iii  483«.(Wf.) 

—  «Ti  Ti|r  ea\a<r<rair  B  BcA.PAe.  1.  Or^.  iii  483*.  |  (cvi  Tiff  0a\a<r<n|f  T.  CD.  rel  Eus, 

D.  E.  92*.  in  Ps.  588*.  (ti|j  eaAMroTi  sic.  M) 

26.  icai  i8orr«$  avror  ol  fiaBnrat  CFLX.  83.  rel  Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Hcl  Memph.  (Arm.) 
^th.  j  ol  St  fUMBrrrai  iSomf  avrop  BD.  (/)  vid.  Mar.  ri  49.  |  kcu  iSorrcy  avroy  (tantum) 
1  (ut  puto)  Latt  cxc.  d.f.  Eus.  D.R  92*.  (rid.  Mar.) 

—  «•»  Ti|f  BaXatrans  BCD.  1.  33.   Eus.  D.K  92*.  446«.  |  {•»!  njy  eaXoffnop  T.  P^e.  rel 

(om.  A.) 

—  ir«pflrarovrra  CDP.  rel  (Latt)  T7.  rel  ut  vid.  |  ante  tn  r.  0aX.  R  Beh.  38.  y».    Syrr.  Crt 

Pst  &  Hcl   Eus.  D.  E.  92*.  (vid.  Mar.)  lom.  b.  Eus.  D.  EL  446-. 

27.  MvOvs  BD.  1 1 «/»«•»  r.  C  rel.  (hiat  P.)  Eus.  D.E.  446*. 

—  aurois  &  Ifiaovs  CP.  rel/.    Syr.  Hcl    Arm.   -ffith.  |  6  I9^rovs  avroif  R  |  oul  6  Uitrovs  D. 
Jf».   Syr.  Crt   Memph.  Eus.  D.E.  446*.  |  ante  fXoX.  (Latt)  Syr.  Pst 

—  Bapa9er§  Orig.  iii  485*.  |  Bappttrt  D. 
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6  *lfjaov9  XiycoVi  Sapann  *  iyto  slfii^  firj  ^^HoOi.  ^  airoKpiOslif  Bi 
ain^  6  nirpos  dirsv,  Kvpte,  §1  aif  sl^  teiKsvaov  fu  %  tXBiiu  irpos  as '' 
hrl  rei  vBara,  ^6  Si  threv,  *E\0i,%  teal  tcaraPiis  cmo  rov  irKoiov 
t  nrfrpo*  irepieTrdrrfasv  M  rd  iBaraf  Skdelv  wpo9  rov  ^Irjaovy,  ^  ffki^ 
TTCJp  Si  TOP  avsfiov  ur)(yp6v  i<l)ofiij0rf  *  koX  ap^afuvos  KaTairovrOjcirdai, 
Sxpct^gy  yJrfddVy  Kvpte,  aSxrov  fie.  '^  8if0ia>s  Bi  6  ^Irjaovf  iicrslvas 
T^v  X^H^  trrsKd/Sero  avrovs  kcu  Xiya^  ain^y  ^OXiryoirumy  tU  rl  iBi- 
<Tra4Ta9y  ^^  Kal  XcafafiavTuw^'  ain&v  sis  to  TrXotov  iK&rraaev  6  avsfios. 
^^  oi  Bs  iv  T^  irXoifp  tKBovrss  wpoas/cuvfjo-av  ain^  Xtyoyrss,  ^AXffO&s 
Bsov  vios  eL 

**  Kol  BiairspdaavTSS  fjXJdov  XhrV  rrp^  W^*  sls'^  Vewqaapir.  ^  koX 
hriypovTSS  avrbv  ol  avBpes  rov  rinrov  ixsivov  airiareCKav  sis  i^qv  r^v 
irepixfopov  ixslinffv,  xal  irpoarjvsyicav  axn^  iravras  robs  kcuc&s  iyovras  * 
^  Koi  irapSKoKjow  ainov  Xva  /m6j»ov  &y^prcu  rov  KpcunriBov  rov  ifuiriov 
avrov  *     Kal  oaoi,  rjyputrro  ButTfodriaav* 

XV.  *  T6t«  irpoaipxovTcu  r^  ^Irjaov  f  o,iro  ^Ispoaokvp/ov  %  ^apiaaioi 
KCU  ypafifjuiTsls^'  Xiyovrss,  ^  Ata  rl  ol  fMaffffral  aov  irapa^aivovo-w  rrjv 
irapoBoa-a^  r&v  irpsafivripcov ;    ov  ydp  vtirrovrat,  rds  x^H^^  [avr&v^ 

S7.  [rinMurO  fe.  29.  JMi;iEX«».  SS.  [Ua^rrwl 

28.  ovry  6  nrrpos  vwtp  C(D)LX.  I.  reL  (hiat  P.)  b,e,f.JP^f.K  Syr.Hd.  Arm.  Emm. 
D.E.  92*.  (D.  om.  i)  |  4  Ilrrp.  cur.  cun^  R  a'.  Syr.PW.  Mempb.  |  i  Uwrp.  ovr.  •iir. 
83. 1  om.  oi/ry  A.  Vulg.  a,c,  MUl  [Syr.Crt.] 

—  lu  Eua,  D.E.  92*.  \jioi  CA. 

—  ffX0ciy  irpos  <rc  KBth.  CDA0,  1.  88.  (hiat  P.)   Am,  Latt.  rd.    Syrr.  Crt.  Fist  &  HcL 

Memph.   Arm.   JEm,   Eus.  D.K  92«.  |  J  »po»  o-c  cxeciy  r.  LX.  rel.   Valg.C/1 

29.  6  8c]  add.  I9^rovf  £.   Syr.  Pst 

—  nrrpos]^prB6m.  6,  T-  C.  reL  |  om.  BD.   Eub.  D.E.  92*.  (hiat  P.) 

—  •X09t¥  C«D.  reL  Orig.  iiL  483*.  w.  (C*  n.L)  |  ««  ijxetr  B.   Syr.  Crt  Ann.  |  et  yenieni 

JEth.  (hiat  P.) 

30.  tffX»P^^  om.  33.   Memph. 

—  fit]  om.  1. 

81.  6  It)<rovs]  om.  E*.  |  om.  6  D. 

32.  ayafiarrw  avrtty  BD.  83.    Orig.  iiL  488'.  1 1  cfi^arrtfr  ovrwy  ^.  CP.  reL 

33.  t\0orr§s  DPLX.  33.  rel.  (Latt.)  Syrr.  Crt.  Pst.  &  HcL  Arm.  |  om.  BC".  1.  JT.  Memph. 
^th.  (Orig.  iiL  486^)(o/  8c  cr  t.  irx.  in  C  a  2*  mann  sunt:  de  C*  n.  1.) 

—  0COV  vios  CI  &CP.  reL  Oria.  iiL  486^  (bis)  503*.  |  vl  Btov  ci  <rv  D.  (a.b.  sed  sine  ov.) 

34.  c»i  r7i¥  yriif  BCDa.  88.  |  J  cts  ttjv  yify  iT .  P.  rel.  Memph.  Arm.  Orig.  iiL  483«.  487*. 
602*.  fl  add.  •«/'  BDA.  88.  Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL  (et  mg.  Grace.)  Arm.  |  Contra,  S".  CP. 
reL  Syr.  Pst.  Orig.  iiL  488*.  502^  (vid.  Mar.)  Hin  terram  (tantom).  Latt  i£th. 
(ad  terram  e.) 

—  rcyni<roprr  B.  Bch.  Blc.  C.  1. 38.  S«.   Syr.  Hcl.  et  mg.  Grace.  Arm.  |  Twnaaprr  3.3^. 
f.   Orig.  iiL  487*.  502*.  (TtPHraprr   Orig.  iiL  483*.  484*.)  |  rwmrap^  PXEGKMUV 
(Memph.)  |  Tci^nropce  LAF.  p».  iEth.  |  rcivn<rop  D*.  Am.  a.  e.jp.   Syrr.  Crt  &  Pst  HH 
684*.  (Genesar  Vulg.C/.  b.cff^.gK)  |  rcvrtjoopar  D*.  (Gennasar  d.) 

35.  McciFov]  add.  et  adoravemnt  eom  a.  6.  c.ff*'^  HiL  684*. 
86.  /va]  add.  kom.  I.  83.  Or^.  iiL  486*.  487*. 

—  k^rrcu]  ki^vru  X.  I.  E.  . 

—  TOW  2**]  om.  A. 

—  6ffQt]  add.  ay  C. 

1.  irpoff*pxorr€u  Orig,  iiL  487*.  cit.  (sed  infra  in  com.  habet  airtpxoyrcu)  \  wpotpxarrai  D*. 

—  Ttf  Iinrow]  vpos  auToy  D.  Latt  (cxc/.)   iEth.   ITi/.  684'.  |  ovry  1.    Orig,  iiL  487*-*- 1 

Contra,  codd.  et  w,  tqX,/, 

—  «»<»]  tPr*"^  0^  r.  CP.  reL  |  om.  BD.  I.  Orig.  iiL  487»^- 

—  ^opto-oxoi  KCU  ypofifiartts  BD.  (I).  83.  e.   Syr.  Pst   Memph.   Arm.    Orig,  iiL  487»^'| 

t7/ww.  f«  4«P.  r.  CP.  reL  (Latt)  Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL  -ffith.  J^i/.  684'.  (ante  <wro  'Icp. 
1.  a,  b.c.f.ff*.g*.  Syrr.  Ot  Pst  &  HcL  HiL  |  Contra,  Vnlg.  e.Jf*.^.  (Memph.  Arm. 
jEth.  Orig.) 

2.  wrmr  CDP.  reL  (Latt.)  |  om.  B.  Btly.  Blc.  A.  1.  /.g\  Arm.    On^.  iiL  487*.  it.  418*. 
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irav  aprrov  laOCoMnv.  '  o  £#  cnroteMdaU  ehnv  avrcSt,  Aut.  ri  xal  vfuh 
irapafiaipert  r^  T  hndXijv  rev  0§oD  oicl  rifv  irapaSoauf  vfi&p ;  ^  6  yap  08os 
X  slmv  "y  §  T^/Aa  toi/  irarripa^  koI  t^v  fArfrdpa '  Kai  'O  Kcuco'Korf&v  irwripa  fj 
fifjripa  Otwdrtp  TfAjwrara'  *  vfuls  tk  "KiytTSy  *^0»  Av  aXirg  t^  irarpl  fj  rg 
puffTply  A&pov,  i  iew  i^  i/Jtov  «>^Xfy^f,  ^"fov  fiff  %  ti/ai^h^'  rbv  iraripa 
airrov  ff  rqv  fjurjripa  avrov^  tccH  fiKvpdnaam  %  '^^^  '^joyop^'  rev  0iov  oiA 
rrjp  wapaSocw  vpu&v.  '' vwoKpyrcU,  kclK&9  Xkwpo^jrirewTSif'' irnpl  vpuSiv 
^aatcL9  Xlrf^Vy  '  f  'O  7^9  oSro^f  '^'^  yuK»aw  fu  nfi^y  ^  Bi  leapBla 
aur&p  rropfm  anrifdu  anf  ipuni*  ^  pLorqv  Si  cifiovrai  fu  StBdctcovrt? 
Bi&curKaXui9,  iprakJAora  aydpctmofy,  ^^  Kol  TrpocxaXiadfievoB  rov  S)(Xjov 
shriv  airroh,  ^Axovm  koI  irwim*     ^^  oi  ro  itaipyifuvav  ds  ro  trrofJM 

3.  ovrMt]  oiii«  D.  e. 

—  irapafiatw9TM]  waptfiaumi  D.  |  itapafitvrrtu  P. 

4.  civMr  BD.  1.  (Latt.)    Synr.  Crt.  &  Pst  &  HcL  mg.    Memph.    Am.   JEiih.   Iren.  S38. 

Ptolem,  (op.  Epiph.  zzxiiL  4.)  Orig,  iiL  489*.  |  (eytrfiXaro  Xryvy  ^,  CO.  reL  f. 
(. . . .  XfTwr  inc.  ©.)  I&JT.  HcL  tortj 

—  iroTfpa]  fadd.  <rov  g-.  C«L.  38.  miU.    -4m.  a.b.c.f,ff*,g\    Syrr.  Crt.  & Pst  & HcLf 

Memph.  Arm.  (Ptolem.  Orig.  m.  489*.  sed,  nt  vid.  e  Yet  T^st)  Tid.  Mar.  viL  10.  | 
om.  R  BdL  C*DXAe.  1.  EFGSV.  YxLie.CL  For.  HarL*  e,jp.^.  Syr.HcLf  JEOi. 
Iren.  238.   Orig.  la  490*. 

—  fur«pa]  add.  vov  a.b.c.f.   Sjrr.  Crt.&  Fftt   Memph.   (Orig.  iH.  489*.  sed  qa.  e  Y et. 

Test.)  I  Contra,  MSa  YiUg.  e.jp-^g^*'  Syr.  HcL  -ffith.   Iren.   Orig.  iil  490*. 

—  ^  /nir«pa]  om.  a. 

5.  w]  car  Le.  S3,  a    Or^.  iiL  49l«.  |  r  or  D. 

—  ffivp]  om.  Syr.  Crt  (tob  aatem  didtis  quisqne  patri  sao  et  matri  nue.) 

—  *  for  Ory.  ilL  491«.  492*.  |  ^  r  or  D».  |  a  or  I>«.  1. 

—  oi^tXiiftif  J  w^Xiff  G. 


6.  ov  ^)|]  -f  prsm.  mi  ^.    LXO.  reL  Yolg.  c.f.   Syrr.  PBt  &  HcL   Arm.  |  om.  BCD.  1. 
33.  a.b.e.Jp./.  Syr.  Crt.  Memph.  JEOl  |Jf>].    Or^.  (UL  49 1«).   Orw. /wt  iiL  841*. 
-  rtfiii(rtiB.Bch.CD^B.  1.  33.  £".    Orig.  iiL  49 1«.  |  tTiftDop  r.  L.  reL  honorificabit 


Ynlg.  g^.  -cavit  .^Im.  a.  b.ff*^  honorificat  c.  honorayit  e. 

—  avrotf  poet  varcpa]  om.  1.    Orig. 

—  n  TIP' Mirvwai^^wCLXe.  rel.  Yolg.  (6>c./j^-^«')(^).(/).    &rrr.  Fist  &  HcL    Memph. 

Arm.  JEtiL  Orig.  iiL  491*.  |  om.  'Q.BAf, Slc.'D.  a.e.  Syr.  Crt.  ||atrrou]  om.  83.  .^ 
b.jP.s^.l 

—  Toy  XoTor  BD.  a.b.e.jp**   Syrr. Crt  FM.  &  HcL  mg.    Memph.  Arm.  JBAl   Iren.  238. 

Orig,  iiL  490*.  .Eim.  in  Eb.  443*.  I  rov  voyuw  C.  PtoUm.  (ap.  Epiph.  zxxiii.  4  )  1 1  Tifr 
crroAiyr  T-  LXO.  reL  Vnlg.  c/^'.  Syr.  HcL  txt.  Arm.  MSS.  {Orig.  iii.  490»».  Orig. 
InL  iiL  841*.)  vid.  Mar.  vii  9.  (om.  rrip  A). 

7.  nr^o^^Tf tvcr  CDL.    0»^.  it.  12P.  |  ^  vpoc^i|rfv(rcy  ^.   BfXO.  reL  (irpo^irrcvo'cr  A). 

—  wcpi  jytMT  *Himiat]  *H<r.  iripc  ^fimv  33.  K.  (Esaias  propheta  Syrr. Crt  8c  Pst   Memph.) 

8.  6  Xoof  o^of  BDL.  33.  Latt  (exc/)  Syrr.  Crt  ftPst   Memph.  Arm.  .£th.  (fClem. 

Bom.  ad  Cor.  L  15.)  Pito2em.  Clem.  461.  Or^.  iL  723*.  iiL  492*.  (diserte)  iv.  12P. 
Ort^.  Int  iiL  841*.  Eus.  in  Pa.  473*.  et  a^  Mai  p.  76.  Tert  adr.  Miurc  iv.  17.  Cgpr. 
118,  139.  J7i^  590*.  |  ^pnsm.  rjfyifti  fiM  et  add.  ry  ffrofuart  uirrmv  lem  g".  CXO.  reL 
yi  Syr.  HcL  (irop^tfrro  ^^y  Av^  tqv  'Hiratov,  Svcp  a^euf  X^(€<rir  tXrrw%  lx«,  «ca2  c7vc 
ic6ptos^  iyytfu  fun  6  Xabs  d^os  h>  r^  ar6fiart  adr  Aw,  koI  rh  t^r  icai  irpotUtoniv  y*  8ti  oiW 
oArtus  X4^frw  iu4ypw^  i  Martfoibf  r^  wpoffi^uc6if.  Orig.  iiL  492*.)  |  o  Aoof  oiros  ry7<iV« 
/cot  tantnm  1. 1  fio«]  /to.  F.  |  oi^of]  om.  A.  oth^ts  E*. 

—  cM-f  xci  cnr^  Or^.  iL  723*.  (absiBtit  a  Tert,  separatum  est  Qpr.)  |  «my  ov^  D.  (est  a  me 

Latt  HiL  590*.) 

9.  /*•]  om.  A. 

—  epraX/Mtra]  et  mandata  Latt  (exc  d.) 

10.  ror  oxAorJ  iwr  9xXmv  A. 

11.  ov]  add.  vov  D. 

—  uatpxofuvmf  Orig.  iii.  494*.  497*.  498***.  (curcpx^At*!^  Cfcin.  175.  455.)  ]  fpx^MO^^  B. 
-  KoiMM  5w]  icoiMfr«i  D*.  (2*.  commnnicat  c)  |  Contra,  1*.    Clem.  Orig. 

—  «c]  cnro  33. 

—  TowTo]  dcoiyo  D.  I  om.  a.  «.^. 

—  rovro  fcouwi  roy  oyepmrorj  om.  1.  p*.    (De  hac  cUnsnla  nbiqae  sQet  Orig.  L  762'. 
HL  494*.  497*.  498^) 
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KOivol  Toy  avOpoyrropf  aXKci  rb  l/ciropevofievov  ix  rov  aro/JLaroff  rovro 
Koivol  rov  avOpcyrrov.  **  Tori  irpoaskJBovTSf  oi  /Jui6rjTai  airroS  J  Xiyovaiv^' 
avT^f  OJBa9  oTi  oi  ^apiacuoi  oKovaamaf  IT  rov  X&yov  iaxavBaXlo'drfa'av ; 
§  '^6  Bi  airoKpiOtlf  shrsv,  Ildaa  if>vrsla,  fjp  ovk  if^urevaev  6  wan^p  fiov  o 
ovpdyu>9,  iKpiXfodrjcercu.  **  a^ere  avrovs'  %rv<f>\oL  slaw  oSfjyol  *'  rv<f)\&v ' 
Tv<t>\o9  Si  Ti'^Xoi'  iav  oStjy^,  dfjuf>6Tepoiii  sU  jSodwov  irsaovvrau 
'^  wTTOKpiOal?  Be  6  Ilh'po9  ehrsp  avr^,  ^pdaov  rifuv  rrfp  wapafioXi^p  f. 
^^  6  Bif  thrtVf  ^Ajcfiifv  koX  vfish  aavvsrol  iare ;  '^  J  oit^'  vosln  Sri  irav 
70  surrropn/ofjLSPoy  eh  to  trrofia  els  rifv  koCKIov  x^P^h  f^  ^^^  atf^eBp&va 
iK/SdXKsrat ;  ^^  t^  Si  i/enopevofieva  ix  rov  arofiaTos  ix  TrJ9  xapBlas 
i^ipXerai^  Kcucelva  koivoI  rov  avOpayrrov,  '*  ix  yap  rrJ9  xapBlas  e^epx^^ 
rat  BuiKoyuTfiol  irovqpoly  <l>6voi  fioix^uu  iropveuu  xXorrraX  yfrevBofjuaprvpuu 
fiXaa'<t>rfp,lat.  ^  raxhd  iariv  rd  xoivovyra  rov  avOpoyjrov*  ro  Be  avhrrois 
')(epo\v  T  <t>arfelv  ov  xoiyol  rov  avffpwjrov^ 

19. 0i  fikm$irrmi  itUtnT],  J  b.  §2%.  14.  [«v^»].  f  e.  t  F. 

12.  irpo(rcX0oKre»]  add.  avry  F.^.   Syr.  HcL    Memph.   (Syr.PstMS.) 

—  ol  tiaBrrrtu  avrov]  om  avrovBD.  \  Contra,  CLXO.  rel  rv.  omnes. 

—  XryoiMTur  BD.  1.  S3.  (JfK)  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Fst.   Ann.  |  J  c»»or  T.  CLe.  rel.  (Latt)  Sjr. 

HcL    Mth. 

—  Tor  \ayow]  om.  K.    Mth. 

13.  ctvffv]  add.  amois  A. 

14.  cuptrt  avrovs  BCZO.  rel    Orig.  iu.  496*.  |  aprrt  rovs  rv^Xovs  D. 

-^ rw^Koi  turiy  69nyoi  B(D)Z(tt/ i;td)L.  1.  33.  (^80701  D.)  Am.  Fuld.  a.ce./.^(V.p»*. 
(hiat  b.)  Syrr.  Pst.  &  HcL  (Memph.)  (Arm.)  {JElh^  Orw.  iii  497«.  Orig.  InL  it. 
488^  Q^»  54.  200.  HiL  685.  (caaci  sunt  et  duces  v  olg.  CL  csci  sunt  enlm  duces. 
ff\)  I  |<{8i)7oi  turtp  rvpKoi  ^.    CXe.  rd.    Syr.  Crt.  |  69nyoi  wrw  K. 

—  Tv^A«y  CZLXe.  1.  33.  rel  Latt.    Syrr.  Pst  &  HcL    (Memph.)    Arm.  JBth.    Orig, 

iii.  497*.    Or^. /nt  ir.  488».    Qpr.  64.  20a   JSfiZ.  685*.  |  om.  BD.    Syr.  Crt. 

—  cor]  om.  F. 

—  i^irrn]  ^8«yii  D. 

w  $oewo¥  irwowrax  BfCX.  33.  roL  Orig.  InL  il  439'.  |  vw.  tis  fio9.  (D)  ZL.  1. 
JSth.  (cyirco'ovvrai  D. )  ||  ctf  fioBpop  habent  !)•  1.  Q  c/ivco-oprrcu  fi5  fioBvpov  F.  (cum  eo  in 
fovearo  cadet.  Syr.  Crt.) 

15.  6  ncrpos]  Simon  Petrus  Syrr.  Crt  &  Pst 

—  cnrcr  avryl  aantf  civcy  B.  (om.  aurtf  Arm.) 

—  vopajBoAiirJ  fadd.  rawrny  $~.    CDL.  rel.  Latt    Syrr.    Arm.   JSth.    (ovnyr  A.)  |  om. 

BZ.  1.  Memph.    Orig.  iil  498^ 

16.  <J  at]  fadd.  Iinrouf  r.  CL.  reL/.  Syr.  HcL  Arm.  |  om.  BDZ.  33.  (Latt)  Syrr. 
Crt  &  Pst    Memph.   ^ih. 

—  ciTcy]  add  illi  Syrr.  Crt  &HcJ.*  |  add.  iUis.   Syr.  Pst  Memph.  MS. 

17.  ov  BDZ.  33.  Latt  Syrr.  Crt  &PBt  (Arm.)  -fith.  1 1  ««»•  T-  CL.  reL  Syr.  HcL 
Memph.  (m  ov  Orig,  iiL  498^.  in  comm.) 

—  9tirwop€oofi*pw  CDZ.  reL   Orig,  iiL  499*.  |  tiatpxofw^otr  B.  Btfy,  Blc,  Orig,  iii  498*. 

18.  ^9px'^^^  tlfpxoyrtu  FM. 

—  Ktuctufo]  cicciya  D.  c.ff\    Memph. 

—  Koufoi]  jcouwrci  D*. 

19.  ^M>iJ  ^oyoi  1. 

—  tpot^oi  fjMix^uu  wo(nf9tat  Orig,  iii  500*.    Eus,  in  Ps.  650^.  |  wof»,  fioix*  ^v*  I^  |  (v<^<mu] 

om.  £.|  iunx.\  om.  a.) 

—  fiXaa^mium  BCZ.  reL  (Latt)   Orig.  i.  76S».  iii  600*.    JEiif.  in  Ps.  HiZ  332*.  443*.  | 

fi\aa4ni/A9ta  D*.  e.   Syrr.  Crt  &  HcL   JEth. 

20.  ftfTir  ra  Koufovrra  'BCZ.  reL    Or^.  iii   jEim.  in  Ps.  |  cio-ty  ra  icou^ofyvvrra  D*. 

—  Koiyoi  BCZ.  reL    Orig,  iii  602».  |  muiwrci  D*. 

Ver.  22.  sbBioDf.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  specify  a  patristic 
reading  in  such  a  case ;  as  it,  with  uie  other  authorities,  counter- 
balances any  suspicion  which  the  omission  in  some  might  raise. 

Ver.  22.  ainov  after  ftoft/raf.  Even  if  the  evidence  in  such  a 
case  had  been  evenly  balanced,  good  testimony  would  be  decisive  in 
requiring  the  omission ;  such  an  addition  in  MSS.  and  versions  is 
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habitual ;  in  the  latter  it  weighs  hardly  any  more  in  criticism  than 
do  the  Italic  supplements  in  modem  translations. 

Ver.  22.  to  before  TrXoZov.  Comparatively  little  evidence  would 
weigh  sufficiently  against  the  insertion  of  the  article.  What  was  in- 
definite to  an  original  writer  often  became  definite  to  the  mind  of  a 
copyist,  and  not  vice  versd. 

Ver.  24.  iJSi;.  The  non-insertion  of  this  word  in  Mark  may  be 
sufficient  to  accotmt  for  its  omission  here  in  authorities  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  following  words  authorities  are  so  much  divided,  that 
either  reading  must  be  considered  dotibtfuh  That  here  given  in  the 
text  is  supported  by  some  of  the  later  MSS.  as  well  as  bv  B. :  it 
seems,  on  tlie  wJiole,  to  be  the  best  supported,  as  the  reading  early 
current  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt ;  while  Mark  vi  47.  might  suggest 
the  other. 

Ver.  26.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  gives  a  reason  in  some 
cases  of  confficting  evidence  in  this  verse  for  deciding  in  favour  of 
the  contrary  reading. 

Ver.  29.  The  omission  of  6  before  Hirpof  seems  to  be  attested  by 
but  a  small  measure  of  evidence ;  but  here  the  dtation  of  Eusebius 
strongly  confirms  the  oldest  MSS. 

Ver.  29.  The  readings  ikOdlv  and  irol  ^jKffsv  seem  to  be  so  evenly 
balanced  (the  latter  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  the  former) 
as  to  ancient  evidence,  that  the  citation  of  Origen  seems  not  so  much 
to  decide  which  is  genuine,  as  which  of  the  idtemative  readings  has 
the  best  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  text. 

Ver.  34.  It  must  be  observed  that,  for  the  insertion  of  eh  before 
rewTjacLpir,  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac  is  equal  in  authority 
to  a  Greek  MS«  of  the  same  age ;  for  here,  as  in  several  other  places, 
the  Greek  word  itself  is  given.  The  evidence  cyainst  this  reading  is 
greatiy  weakened  by  the  fact  that  ttV  does  not  occur  in  the  parulel 
passage  in  Mark. 

Chap.  XV.  ver.  1.  ^apuraioi  koI  ypafifuiTstf.  This  order  is  so 
much  less  common  in  the  New  Testament,  that  even  if  the  evidence 
were  abotit  equal  it  would  be  preferable.  This  peculiar  order  indi- 
cates design,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writer  than  on  that  of  a  copyist,  while  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment would  naturally  occur  to  the  mere  scribe. 

Ver.  4.  Few  as  are  the  MSS.  which  read  ehrsv,  yet  this  lection 
is  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  authorities,  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  places  in  which  mere  numbers  weigh  extremely 
littie^  A  few  MSS.  of  proved  character  may  suffice  to  give  an 
assurance  tantamount  to  moral  certainty  to  tne  reading  found  in 
several  versions  and  some  early  citations. 

Ver.  8.  This  reading  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
amplifications  were  introduced  from  the  Old  Testament  The  longer 
reading  is  defended  pro  more  by  those  who  rest  on  numbers  and  on 
numbers  only.  It  is  instructive  to  see  that  the  reading  of  the  few 
Greek  MSS.,  which  have  been  classified  as  of  the  most  importance, 
is  so  strongly  supported.  The  longer  reading  is  found  in  no  version 
prior  to  the  later  Syriac.     To  those  who  are  not  committed  to  the 
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defence  at  all  risks  of  the  theory  that  mere  numbers  should  prevail^ 
it  must  be  a  cause  for  surprise  that  the  express  testimony  of  Origen 
should  be  deemed  worthy  of  no  weight.  In  fact,  in  such  a  place  to 
maintain  the  longer  reading  as  genuine  is  almost  the  same  as  to 
uphold  mere  conjecture  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  citation  of  the  passage  by  Clement  of  Rome  is 
marked  as  doubtful:  he  does  not  quote  from  Isaiah^  because  he 
gives  the  shorter  reading.  From  lie  order  of  words,  however,  it 
looks  more  as  if  he  were  using  the  citation  as  found  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

Ver.  20.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  last  reading 
given  KOivoi  is  the  reading  of  C.  The  text  of  that  MS.,  as  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  appears  to  nave  Koivst,  but  he  has  himself  pointed  out 
that  that  was  an  erratum ;  but  as  this  was  done  in  another  publi* 
cation,  the  correction  has  been  overlooked. 


Tlie  few  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  readings 
have  been  intended  for  the  assistance  of  learners ;  they  may  suffice 
as  showing  what  kind  of  considerations  may  be  applied  when  evidence 
is  used  in  order  to  produce  results.  It  is  far  too  common  for  those 
who  themselves  know  nothing  of  true  criticism  to  make  the  most 
superficial,  incorrect,  and  yet  domnatic  assertions  on  the  readings  of 
passages.  Authorities  are  called  "  slender  ^  or  "  insufficient  "  when 
really  the  counter-evidence  is  next  to  none ;  and  often  enough  (it  is 
needful  to  speak  the  plain  truth  to  students  as  to  this,  though  some 
deem  it  uncharitable)  through  some  unaccountable  hallucination^ 
statements  of  evidence  are  made  which  are  entirely  false ;  MSS.  are 
quoted  for  readings  which  they  do  not  contain,  and  those  who  have 
truly  cited  them  are  charged  with  having  invented  the  readings 
which  they  quote  correctly.  If  the  premises  are  thus  invented,  of 
course  any  predetermined  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  It  is  need- 
ful to  say  thus  much  to  put  students  on  their  guard  against  the 
assertions  of  some  of  the  professed  defenders  of  the  text  found  in  the 
later  copies  in  general,  against  those  who  uphold  what  is  attested  by 
early  evidence.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  have  so 
habitually  falsified  statements  of  evidence  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  who  have  so  freely  and  recklessly  accused  those  whom 
they  oppose  on  critical  subjects,  of  irreverence  and  reprehensible 
conduct. 

Let  then  the  student  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides  before  he 
judges  that  of  the  oldest  versions  in  general,  that  of  the  best  MSS. 
(even  though  but  few  in  number)  and  of  the  early  Fathers,  to  be 
*'  slender."  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth  in  evidence,  then 
such  combined  testimony  must  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 
And  when  paradoxical  assertions  are  made  as  to  the  readings  of 
valuable  MSS.,  let  the  student,  if  possible,  test  them :  this  he  may 
do  by  comparing  such  asserted  readings  with  actual  collations  of  the 
MSS.,  and  this  will  soon  determine  whether  statements  based  only 
on  the  same  collations  are  trustworthy  or  not.     The  fallacy  of  these 
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assertions  is  sometimes  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  very  decisive : 
for  so  undiscriminating  have  the  inventors  of  evidence  been,  that 
they  have  quoted  MSS.  for  readings  in  those  very  portions  in  which 
they  are  defective.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  they  have  per- 
sisted in  doing  this  even  after  the  fallacy  or  hallucination  had  been 
fully  pointed  out  This  must  proceed  from  such  confusion  of  mind 
or  inaoility  to  apprehend  obvious  facts  as  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

Thus  much  as  a  necessary  caution  to  those  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
amine into  evidence  for  and  against  various  readings. 

Although  various  considerations  have  great  and  at  times  decisive 
weight  when  evidence  is  thoroughly  conflicting,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  we  could  always  discuss  and 
determine  readings  on  such  grounds.  We  may  indeed  speculate  as 
to  what  may  have  been  the  origin  of  any  particular  reading ;  but  we 
should  go  very  far  astray  if  we  allowed  this  pragmatism  to  over- 
balance or  even  seriously  to  interfere  with  actual  evidence :  we  know 
by  experience  to  what  kinds  of  errors  copyists  were  obnoxious,  but 
evidence  may  often  show  that  readings  are  well  supported,  the  origin 
of  which  might  have  been  attribute  to  one  of  the  causes  of  occa- 
sional mistake. 

There  is  one  benefit  which  will  always  result  from  the  examination 
of  the  various  readings  of  any  passage  which  is  under  consideration : 
even  if  it  does  not  remove  all  feeling  of  doubt,  it  will  at  least  show 
within  what  limits  (often  very  narrow)  all  uncertainty  is  confined* 


CHAP.  XXXVI- 

ON  TH£  BSADINO  OF    1  JOHN  V.  7. 


It  may  seem  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  formal  and  detidled  dis- 
cussion of  the  reading  of  this  passage ;  for  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  will  amply  suffice 
to  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  this 
subject  belongs  rather  to  obsolete  discussions  than  to  those  which  can 
be  regarded  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  any  importance  in  the 
present  day.  This  view  of  the  question  is  perfectiy  correct;  and  on 
the  part  of  critical  scholars  there  exists  now  but  one  opinion  on  the 
question  which  was  once  so  warmly  debated,  and  which,  prior  to  the 
examination  of  MSS.,  seemed  so  far  enveloped  in  mystery  as  to 
afibrd  some  apparent  ground  for  those  who  maintained  what  they 
re^rded  as  the  more  orthodox  view  of  the  passage. 

%ut  though  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  know 
full  well  that  this  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  proved  by 
passages  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  though  they  aie 
aware  hotb  the  longer  reading  of  this  passage  was  introduced  into  our 
common  copies,  so  that  they  rest  nothing  on  a  foundation  worse  than 

precarious,  yet  the  discussions  which  once  took  place  have  an  his- 
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torical  importance ;  and  in  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  some  statement  of  the  evidence  \&  not  out  of  place : 
any  where  else  it  would  now  appear  as  superfluous  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  does  to  the  man  of  science.' 

The  passage  1  John  v.  7>  8.  stands  thus  in  the  common  printed 
text: — &r^  rpeh  eUnv  oi  fULprvpovvras  \h  r^  ovpap^  6  iranipi  6  7^09 
fcal  TO  Sfyiop  irvsvfJLa,  Kal  o&rof  oi  rpih  tv  elai,  /col  rpei?  slaiv  oi  fiap^ 
TvpovPT89  iv  ry  7^1  TO  wpev^  kgI  to  OScop  xal  to  alfuif  koH  oi  TpeU 
€19  TO  iv  elaiv.  The  words  inclosed  between  brackets  are  those  under 
discussion ;  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  verse  and 
a  portion  of  the  eighth.  This  must  be  remembered ;  for  the  contro- 
versy is  commonly  said  to  be  about  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7. ; 
and  this,  though  sufficiently  exact  for  a  general  statement,  might 
cause  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  discussion. 

When  the  genuineness  of  any  word  or  clause  which  claims  to  be  a 
portion  of  Scripture  (or  other  ancient  writing)  is  in  question,  if  the 
affirmative  evidence  be  first  considered,  we  have  something  positive, 
definite,  and  tangible  to  discuss;  the  negative  statement  may  then 
follow. 

The  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  this  passage  in  the  text  in  any 
form  are  two ;  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  and  the  Codex  Ottobonianus, 
298.  in  the  Vatican. 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  passage  in  the  Codex  Montfor- 
tianus :  — 

OK  o\^7oc  oiJ/Isj  ti^  ^<n-  \\cu  Tf^^  c/^yoi /^7«/ 
MOfUfpiOAf  Tt4/v  cf^uiy  XojL^ayojxiv,  h  AMtfXJpicL  y^ 

The  passage,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus : — 

8ri  TpCIS  cMk  ol  fiOpTV 

povrrts  h  rf  odpoi^,  var^p,  \6yos,  Koi  xytOfia  Sytot^^ 
Ka2  otroi  oi  rpw,  Ir  tlat,     Ka2  rpea  tlauf  oi  futprv 
povrr^s  iv  rp  yn,  irrcvfta,  0^p,  «ra)  a^*  tl  r^p 
fiapTvplav  rv¥  MpAwmr  kafiidyofiw,  ^  fiaprvpla  rod 
^€ov  fi§i{^w  iorlv,  8ti  a(ki)  iffrly  ^  fAoprvpta  rod  3cov,  9n 
fi^fuifT^piiM  wtpt  rod  ulov  abrov. 

This  MS.,  which  is  of  very  recent  date,  is  described  above 
(p.  213.> 

■  One  special  reason  for  this  subject  being  treated  here  in  some  detail  is,  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  topics  discussed  bj  the  Bey.  T.  U.  Home  under  the  Ist  Epistle  of  St  John. 
Its  omissbn  would  therefore  hare  been  a  serious  defect  It  is  now  transferred  wiUi  some 
additions,  &c  to  what  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  more  suitable  place  in  thia 
Tolume;  the  general  argument,  howerer,  is  that  of  Mr.  Homa 
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In  the  Godex  Ottobonianus,  the  passage  is  thus  found  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 


( 


<i^-      ^ 


which  runs  thus  in  ordinary  characters :  — 


*Ot»  rpus  M^ 
ol  ftaprvpowTts  iiarh  rod 
otpca^ov'  wcniip,  k6yos  ictd  wpfvfxa  Siytw 
Kol  ol  rptts  els  T^  ty  elirl  feed 
Tptis  fUrhf  ol  fjuMfTvpovyrts 
M  rys  yyif  r^  vrcv/to,  t^  08flip  icol 
T^  alfta'  ur^y  fiofrvpicw^ 


Quia  tres  sunt 
qui  testimonimu  dant  in 
oelo,  pater,  Terbum,  et  spiritns  sanctus, 
et  hi  tres  airnm  sunt    £t 
tres  sunt  qui  testimoniuin 
dant  in  terra,  sinritas,  aqua  et 
sanguis.    Si  testimonium 

Besides  these  there  is  no  occasion  here  particularly  to  describe 
those  MSS.  which  have  been  mentioned  as  authorities  for  the  pas- 
sage; which  all  of  them  prove  to  be  either  modem  copies  taken 
from  printed  editions,  or  else  MSS.  in  which  a  recent  hand  has  added 
the  passage  in  the  margin.  A  MS.  of  the  latter  kind,  preserved  at 
Naples,  is  described  above,  p.  218.* 

Versions.  —  Although  printed  editions  may  be  produced  of  some 
of  the  ancient  versions  containing  this  passage,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Peshito  and  Harclean  Svriac,  the  Memphitic,  tiie  Thebaic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  ^thiopic ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  said  briefly  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Latin  there  is  not  an  ancient  version  which 
can  be  claimed  as  containing  the  passage.  In  some  it  is  not  found 
at  all,  either  in  MSS.  or  editions;  in  others  it  has  been  inserted 
in  printed  editions  without  any  MS.  authority ;  and  in  others  it  has 

'  In  giving  the  reading  of  the  facsimile  above,  p.  218.,  Scholz  was  followed,  who  com- 
mences the  last  line  but  one  hiwh  rris  yrjsi  whereas  it  is  most  certainly  M  rijs  7^5,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  will  ttudy  the  formation  of  the  letters  in  the  facsimile.  The  letters  between 
the  columns  appear  to  consist  of  the  begimtmgg  of  lines.    The  two  first  seem  to  be 

and  the  last  rh  a7[^].  'yy\^aJit^/^/\X  Twu  Ttvck-^^cj  • 

'  This  Codex  Regius  Neapolitanns  is  mystified  in  more  ways  than  onerby  Scholz:  1st,  0 
he  gives  this  reading  from  it  without  stating  that  it  is  a  marginal  addition  (putting  together 
"  34. 162. 173.  iique  ex  versione  latina  sa^c.xvL  vel.  xvii  in  his  tribus  codd.  trajectum")!  e^f 
2nd,  he  aleo  cites  173.  on  the  opposite  side ;  drd,  he  quotes  from  it  the  readings  Mt  tov 
•hpopov  and  iarh  t^s  y9i%y  in  opposition  to  Aat  which  we  know  from  Birch  (see  above,  p.  219.) 
to  be  the  actual  reading ;  and  4th,  Scholz  seems  entirely  to  confound  the  MS.  which  he 
calls  173.  with  that  which  is  83.  in  the  notation  both  of  Griesbach  and  himself  He  cites 
83.,  another  Neapolitan  MS.  (or  the  same),  as  not  containing  the  passage  a  prima  manu^ 
but  without  stating  what  the  alteration  may  be.  In  fa/At  it  is  very  clear  Uiat  two  different 
MSS.  have  been  confounded,  or  else  one  MS.  has  been  doubly  cited.  As  Scholz  professed 
to  have  met  with  no  new  MS.  except  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  containing  the  passage,  we 
are  precluded  from  imaginmg  another  Neapolitan  Codex  of  this  kind  besides  the  one 
described  by  Birch. 

▲  ▲  8 
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been  introduced  into  very  recent  MSS.>  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
invention  of  printing. 

It  is  found  in  the  common  printed  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  of  that  version ;  but 
if  an  examination  be  instituted^  it  is  seen  that  the  oldest  Latin  MSS. 
have  no  trace  of  the  passage.  In  some  more  recent  it  is  found  as  a 
marginal  scholion  appended  to  the  eighth  verse.  Then  it  is  intro- 
duced pro  more  into  the  text  after  ver.  8.,  with  the  antithesis  of  *'  in 
terra *•  and  "in  caelo,**  and  then  it  finds  its  present  place  before  ver. 
8.  The  variations^  however^  are  considerable  as  to  verbal  phrase- 
ologj;  even  when  its  place  in  the  Latin  text  was  established.  Some 
copies  read  ^'filius/*  and  others  "verbum;"  and  in  MSS.  of  the 
thu*teenth  and  following  centuries  the  final  clausule  of  ver.  8.  was 
(for  dogmatic  reasons)  omitted. 

The  earliest  proof  which  has  been  given  of  the  insertion  of  this 
passage  in  Latin  copies^  is  its  occurrence  in  tiie  ^^  Speculum^"  pub- 
lished by  Cardinal  MaL' 

Fathers. — There  is  no  citation  of  this  passage  by  any  of  the 
Greek  Fathers ;  nor,  in  reality,  by  any  of  the  early  Latins.' 

Thusybr  the  passage  there  can  only  be  eited  two  modem  Greek 
MSS.  and  the  more  recent  copies  of  one  version. 

But  though  absent  from  the  known  Greek  MSS.  in  general,  this 
passage  is  found  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott^  which  contains  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament^  where  it  stands 
as  on  the  opposite  pa^e. 

*  On  this  facsimile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five  lines, 
both  of  tiie  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page  to 
that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found ;  and,  2.  That  the  al- 
phabetical letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer  to  the 
corresponding  words  in  tiie  Latin  text,  which  is  printed  in  a  parallel 
column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked  with  the  same 
letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corresponding  Greek 
and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  the  page  does  not  admit  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel  columns,  they  are 
necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

*  But  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  however  rare  and  valuable  in 
other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of  any 
common  (jreek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported  by  ancient 
MSS.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament,  indeed, 
profess  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  Vatican :  but  in  that  age  copies  two  or  three  hundred  years  old 
were  considered  as  ancient  It  is  also  most  certain  that  they  did 
not  consult  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  MS&,  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script extant  (for  that  manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause),  and 
that  they  have  not  only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places^ 

*  This  is  described  above,  pp.  239,  240,  amongst  the  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Old  Version 
under  the  designation  of  *'  m.** 

'  Further  details  as  to  some  of  the  points  connected  with  Versions  and  Fathers  will  bo 
given  below. 
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<Sip/oi^juLapTvpov|iTes^6ii/Tco*ovpajicDf /o'  xaa^ 


AcDp  ^  Kai/To'^atJun^^ei/THu^juiapTvpiap/T^ 
«epoi3mco|j^AajuLi3dpoju^/H^jujapTVpia/Tov^-»£o\> 

*-»eo\/'Hp^JLi£JULapTi/pHKe^7Tepi/TovVio^*avTo\A 


^qui'tcftimonittm^ant'*  m*  ccte:  •  paten 

^(irc0'vnttm*fimn^et^tirefl^fiim'q«<  oooo 
•  tcftimomii5'&ant*m  •  temu^fpcis:  ^  aqua 
'i'^fangttis/Si^dWhMniriim''  bomimtm 
"laccMuieftdltmotit^      ooooooooo 


•mam0"cft/i^ifi'boc^cft*  tdtimoniiis  oo 
^tx\  cfi  itiai'^  fe^qmncfttficat^^cft^Dc^fUio 
«fuo» 

but  have  also  varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and 
place.  Wetstein,  Semler,  and  Ghriesbach',  are  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion that  the  MSS.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neither 
ancient  nor  valuable :  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  Ae  most 
ancient  copies  or  Fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  co[)ie8, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where  these 
differ  from  the  more  ancient.  Because  the  Complutensian  editors 
admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  has  been  supposed  diat  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  rfiey  inserted  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate Version.     For, 

'  (1.)  In  the  first  place,  It  is  not  usual — indeed  it  forms  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Complutensian  edition — to  insert  notes  in  the  margin 
of  the  Greek  text.  Not  more  than  three  instances  of  such  notes 
occur  throughout  this  edition :  "  and  therefore,"  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  forcibly  argued,  **  there  must  be  something  extraordinary,  and 
that  in  respect  of  the  Greeks  because  it  is  in  the  margin  of  this  text. 
In  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  noticed  in  this  margin  a  notable  variation  in 
the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt.  vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition, 
recede  from  the  Greek  copies  and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they 
make  a  marginal  note  to  justify  their  doing  so.     And  so  here,  where 

I  See  also  Marsh,  cited  above,  pp.  119, 120. 
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the  testimony  of  *  the  Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
Greek  copies^  they  make  a  third  marginal  note^  to  secure  themselves 
from  being  blamed  for  printing  it  '  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
there  is  no  question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they 
could ;  and  yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side, 
but  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas."  *  **  Thomas, 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
teaches,  that  the  woixls  ^ -these  Three  are  one,'  are  subjoined  for  in- 
sinuating the  unity  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons.  And 
whereas  one  Joachun  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  love  and  con- 
sefUy  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood,  in  some 
copies,  that  ^  these  Three  are  one : '  Thomas  replied,  that  this  clause 
is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  the  Arians  for 
perverting  the  sense."  Thus  far,  this  annotation.  '^  Now  this 
plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Aquinas  understood  not  Greek)^ 
and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  this  annotation  is  to  set  right  the 
Latin  reading.  But  this  is  not  the  nudn  design.  For  so  the  anno- 
tation should  have  been  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Latin  version.  Its 
being  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that  its  main 
design  is  to  justify  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  con- 
firmed. Now  to  make  Thomas  thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the 
work,  was  very  artificial :  and  in  Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apos- 
tolical authority,  it  might  pass  for  a  very  judicious  and  substantial 
defence  of  the  printed  Greek.  But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no 
apostle.     We  are  seeking  for  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts."* 

'(2.)  Secondly,  we  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
exts^t  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and  con- 
sequently translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stunica,  one 
of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  censuring 
Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challenged  by  him  to  produce  his 
authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to  Greek  manuscripts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  tlie  Greek  copies  were  corrupt, 
but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.'  Now  this  declaration 
is  of  great  importance,  as  it  amounts  to  a  confession  that  none  of  the 
manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition  by  the  great  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  contained  the  disputed  passage.' 

It  was  not  inserted  in  the  two  earlier  editions  of  Erasmus  1516, 

'  The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  original  of  the  marginal  note  abore  allnded 
to: — **  SanctoB  'Hiomas  in  expositione  seconde  decretalis  de  soma  trinitate  et  fide  catho- 
lica,  tractans  istom  passom  contra  abbatem  Joachim  ut  Tres  snnt  qui  testimonium  dant  in 
codo.  pater:  verbnm:  et  spiritus  sanctos:  dicit  ad  literam  verba  sequentia.  £t  ad  insinn- 
andam  nnitatem  trium  personamm  subditur  et  hii  tres  unom  sunt  Quod  quidem  dicitur 
propter  essentie  miitatem.  Sed  hoc  Joachim  perverse  trahere  volens  ad  nnitatem  chari- 
tatis  et  consensus  inducebat  conseqnentem  anctoritatem.  Nam  subditur  ibidem:  ettres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  s.  [i.  e.  scilicet]  spiritus:  aqua:  et  sanguis.  Et  in 
qnibusdam  libris  additur:  et  hii  tres  unum  sunt.  Sed  hoc  in  veris  exemplaribus  non 
habetur:  sed  dicitur  esse  appositum  ab  hereticis  arrianis  ad  pervertendum  intellectum 
sanum  anctoritatis  premisse  de  unitate  essentie  trium  personamm.  Hec  beatus  Thomas 
nbi  supra." 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  History  of  Two  Texts  (1  John  v.  7,  S.  and  1  Tim.  iil  16.).  Works, 
vol.  V.  pp.  620 — 622. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  622,  523. 
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1519,  the  first  that  were  published,  nor  yet  in  some  reprints  which 
were  taken  from  them.  This  omission^  as  it  was  deemed,  of  some- 
thing contained  in  the  Latin,  led  to  much  vituperation ;  he  therefore 
promised  that  if  a  Greek  M8.  were  produced  which  contained  the 
text  (for  none  such  had  he  seen)  he  would  insert  it.  This  he  was 
compelled  to  do  by  the  production  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  (see 
above,  p.  214.);  and  afterwards  he  brought  the  passage  into  a  rather 
more  correct  form  as  to  its  Greek  phraseology.  From  Erasmus, 
even  more  than  from  the  Complutensian  text,  the  passage  obtained 
a  place  in  the  common  text.  And  when  Stephens,  in  his  large 
Greek  Testament,  1550,  noted  that  in  several  of  the  collated  MSS. 
the  words  commencing  h  r^  ovpctv^  were  absent ;  the  mark  which  in- 
dicated how  far  the  omission  extended  having  been  wrongly  placed 
after  those  three  words,  and  not  after  h  t^  f^  ia  ver.  8. ;  it  was 
imagined  that  the  copies  in  question  omitted  those  three  words  only, 
and  that  thus  they  were  authorities  for  all  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  known  not  only  from  the  non-appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  MSS.  which  omit  hf  r^  ovpav^  and  contain  the 
rest,  but  also  from  the  demonstration  by  Bishop  Marsh  that  one  of 
these  MSS.  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  which 
contains  no  part  of  the  introduced  text.^ 

Thus  against  the  passage  are  all  the  known  Greek  MSS.  which 
are  extant  in  this  place  of  various  ages  and  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  above  named.  The  number  of  these  is  about  oni 
hundred  and  eighty. 

*  Versions. — It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient 
version  besides  the  Latin.^ 

*It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Peshito  Syriac  version',  and 
also  in  that  of  me  Harclean  Syriac.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  MemphitiCy  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  in  those  of  the  Thebaic^  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently 
spoken  in  Upper  Egypt  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
JEthiopic  version,  and  in  those  of  the  Armenian.  It  is  wanting  in 
all  the  manuscripts  of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions ;  and  it  is  absent 
from  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

*  Not  all  the\nanuscriptSy  even  of  the  Latin  version^  contain  this  clause^ 
which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  that  version,  which 
contain  the  entire  New  Testament. 

*  The  Vulgate  Latin  Version  is  justly  valued  as  an  important 
relic  of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generaUy  speaking,  as  a  good  and 

'  See  Marsh's  "Letters  to  Travis.** 

•  ■  The  expression  **  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  version,**  is  here  designedly  used : 
for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  in  some  printed  editions  of  the  Syriac  and 
Armenian  r>ersions,  in  opposition  to  the  Sjrriac  and  Armenian  manuscripts.  See  Bp. 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.  Preface,  notes  8,  9,  10,  11.;  and  also  Mr.  Oxleo*s 
Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  F.  Nolan,  pp.  130,  131.    (See  above,  pp.  312,  318.) 

•  •  Dr.  Buchanan  did  not  find  it  in  a  Peshito  Syriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the 
Syrian  church  in  India  above  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  he  had  seen.  (Christ  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  1  IS.)  This  manuscript  is  now  in  the 
Public  Libraiy  at  Cambridge.    Nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  ancient  Syriac  MSS.  brought  from 
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fiuthM  translation :  but^  in  its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifleenth 
century,  it  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpolations.  The 
disputed  clause  is  wanting  in  more  than  fifty  of  the  oldest  Latin 
manuscripts,  containing  the  entire  New  Testament.^  '^Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  added  by  a  later  hand; 
but  it  is  the  reading  of  the  text  which  constitutes  the  reading  of  the 
manuscript  ...  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated 
Latin  Father,  Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle 
of  St  John,  in  all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows  by 
his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.^  The 
high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave  celebrity 
to  his  gloss ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generally  adopted.  It  ap- 
peared, indeed,  under  different  forms ;  but  it  was  still  the  gloss  of 
Augustine,  though  variously  modified.  The  gloss  having  once  ob- 
tdned  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  possessors  of  Latin  manuscripts 
began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by  the  side  of  the  eighth  verse. 
Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin  manuscripts,  which  have  the  passage 
in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In 
later  manuscripts  we  find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for 
transcribers  did  not  venture  immediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of 
the  text,  though  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined^  but  interlined 
by  a  later  hand.  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became 
general.  For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
Further,  when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms  as  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.*  And  though  it  now 
precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  followed  the  eighth  verse,  at  its  first 
insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon  which  it 
was  made."^ 

the  East  bj  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  in  anj  of 
the  Nitrian  MSS.,  or  any  described  by  Adler  or  others. 

*  *  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  18.  The  disputed  clause  is  wanting  in  the  yery 
ancient  manuscript  of  Alcuin*s  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (written  under  his  superin- 
tendence towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century),  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  commonly  termed  the  **  Charlemagne  Manuscript,"  from  its  having  in  all  proba- 
bility belonged  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  It  is  one  of  the  older  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  which  is  extant. 

*  *  Augustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Maximinum  Arianum,  lib.  ii  cap.  22.  (tom.  viiL 
cot  725.  ed.  Benedict.),  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse:  **  Tres  sunt  testes, 
spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres  nnum  sunt."  He  then  makes  various  remarks  on  the 
words  spiritus,  aqua,  sanguis,  and  proceeds  thus :  **  Si  vero  ea,  qus  his  significata  sunt  velimus 
inquirere,  non  oMurde  occvrrit  ipsa  Trinitas,  qme  unus,  solus,  verus,  summus  est  Deus, 
Pater  et  illius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime  diet  potuit^  *  Tres  sunt  testes  et 
tres  unum  sunt;*  ut  nomine  spiritus  significcUum  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem — nomine 
autem  sanguinis  Filinm — et  nomine  aquae  Spiritum  Sanctum.**  The  gloss  which  Augus- 
tine here  puts  on  the  eighth  verse  very  clearly  shows  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  seventh 
verse,  which  appears  al^  from  the  fact  (hat  he  has  never  quoted  that  verse. 

* '  The  various  forms  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus,  Mill,  and  Sabatier,  on  1  John  v.  7. 
Simon,  Hist  des  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and  Porson's  6th  Letter. 

*  *  Bengolii  Appar.  Crit.  pp.  467.  ed.  2***.    It  is  so  placed  also  by  Vigilius  Tapsensis, 
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'  Many  mannscnpts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Fope  Clement  VIIL,  have  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  tres  unum  sunt,  wUch  is  manifestly  a  corruption  from 
the  homoioteleuton^y  TPEISEIS :  uhile  others  omit  that  final  clause. 
Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesu;  some  read  Filiiu  instead  of  Verbum; 
some  omit  Sanctus  ;  others  transpose  quoniam  and  et ;  and  the  more 
ancient  of  those,  which  have  the  passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before 
the  seventh.  This  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  sus- 
picious mark  of  interpolation.  *^  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture^  that  the  7  th  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the 
8th  verse :  it  is  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  resisted."* 

^  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  that  the  disputed  clause  Is  wanting  in 
such  MSS.  as  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Codex 
Fuldensis,  as  also  in  the  copy  of  Jebom£'s  Latin  Vebsiok  of  the 
New  Testament,  found  in  the  celebrated  **  Book  of  Armagh,"  a  pre- 
cious manuscript  written  in  the  seventh  century  by  Aldus,  bbhop  of 
Slepten,  (now  Sletty,  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,)  in  piure  Irish 
characters,  intermixed  with  Greek.'* 

The  arguments  brought  forward  of  late  years  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man on  this  subject  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  versions.  He 
tries  to  prove  (Essays,  voL  i.)  that  the  **  Speculum"  described  above 
(p.  239.)  is  the  work  of  Augustine,  and  that  in  it,  he,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  usual  practice,  employed  African^  not  Italian  codices,  and 
that  therefore  this  passage  must  have  been  known  to  that  Father,  and 
must  then  (and  previously)  have  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion current  in  Africa;  though  (as  Wiseman  himself  admits^  pre- 
viously lost  in  the  Latin  copies  current  elsewhere,  as  well  as  m  the 
Greek.  But  this  mode  of  arguing  is  like  upholding  one  hypothesis 
by  ima^ning  another.  It  may  be  reganled  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
Augustine  knew  nothing  of  the  verse  in  question ;  its  citation  there- 
fore in  this  "  Speculum"  would  almost  prove  that  that  part  of  this 
collection  of  passages  could  not  have  proceeded  from  him ;  also  the 
African  character  of  the  text  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  known  works 
of  Augustine,  and  this  is  explained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
on  Wiseman's  theory. 

He  also  argues  on  the  existence  of  the  verse  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Vulgate  at  La  Cava,  between  Naples  and  Salerno.  But  even 
if  all  Wiseman's  primary  positions  were  good,  they  would  only  show 

'who  quotes  thus:  **Tre8  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  terra,  aqua,  sanguis*  et  caro; 
et  tres  in  nobis  sunt:  et  ores  sunt  qui  icstiraonium  perhibent  in  coelo,  JPater,  Verbum,  et 
8piritn8  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt/*    Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  tl  pp.  18 — 22. 

*  *  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous  clauses. 

* '  Bishop  Marsh*s  Lectures,  part  vi  p.  22.  Bishop  Burgess  has  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  abgye  very  forcible  arguments  by  stating  that,  although  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  **  more  ancient "  manuscripts,  yet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  **  most  ancient,** 
for  imtance,  in  the  Vauxcelles  Bible  [by  this  term  he  meant  a  Roman  Codex  Vallicel- 
lensis]  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  three  MSS:  containing  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which 
are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  century,  in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is 
wanting.  (Vindication  of  I  John  v.  7.  p.  54.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  be 
inapplicable  by  **Crito  Cantabrigiensis."  Vindication  of  Ponon's  Literary  Character, 
pp.  138.  et  seq. 

'*  Sir  W.  Betham's  Lrish  Antiquarian  Kescarchcs,  vol  i  pp.  244.  256,  257. 
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that  some  Latin  copies  had  the  passage  very  early.  An  addition  in 
some  one  version  is  of  itself  no  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the 
passage  as  genuine :  it  is  a  process  scarcely  worthy  of  the  amplifying 
copyists  of  old. 

*  Fathers.  —  The  clause  in  question  is  not  once  quoted  in  the 
genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers^  or  early  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  even  in  those  places  w/iere  we  should  most  expect  it, 

*  For  instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  IrenaBUS,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus  against  Noetus,  Dionysins  Alexandrinus 
in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus, 
Basil,  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Cassarius, 
Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture,  Andreas  Csesariensis,  Joannes  Damascenus, 
Elias  Cretensis,  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  CEcumenius,  Theo- 
phylact,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  different  catenae  cited 
by  Simon,  and  one  cited  by  Matthaei,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of 
various  manuscripts.^  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not 
alL  Many  of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstan- 
tiality,  &c. ;  and  in  oraer  to  prove  these  points,  diey  diligently 
examined  the  entire  Bible ;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently 
cited  the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
^'  The  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Irenaaus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  who  attended  the  Is  icene  council,  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  fourth  century.  In  this  manner  we  may  prove  that 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century,  were  destitute  of  the  pas- 
sage until  we  come  to  the  period  when  the  oldest  of  our  existing 
manuscripts  were  written."^  Now,  that  the  Greek  Fathers  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong  and  apposite  a  text  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence. 
Bishop  Burgess,  mdeed,  contended  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second 
Symbolum  Antiochenum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which 
was  convened  at  Antioch  a.d.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  tiuit  creed  to  follow  ^^  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  tra- 
dition." After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father,  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  tliey  add  the  following 
sentences: — **  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and  the  Son  truly 
a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — the  names  being 
given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,  but  accurately  expressing  the 

'  >  In  the  sixth  Toliiine  of  the  Christian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  285 — ^289.,  there  is  a  neat 
abstract,  with  English  translations,  of  the  principal  passages  of  the  most  eminent  Greek 
Fathers,  who  must  bare  quoted  the  disputed  clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copies  of 
the  New  Testament 

**  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  port  vi.  p.  17. 
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mibsistence^  order^  and  glory  of  each  of  the  persons  named ;  so  that 
they  are  threb  in  substance^  and  ONE  in  consent,  d>9  etva^  t§  fjiv 
xmoaraau  TPI A,  rg  Si  avfKJxovla  ''EN :  or,  without  the  explanatory 
terms,  d>9  elvcu  rpla  ivy  so  that  the  three  are  one!^  These  expressions 
he  considered  as  a  quotation  from  St.  John:  they  are  not,  he  ad- 
mitted, precisely  the  same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  firom  it^ 

^  There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  y.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things.^ 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed  text, — not 
only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  that  particular 
period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must  have  cited 
during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Asians,  if  it  had  really  been 
in  their  copies;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
passage  above  given  from  the  Antiocheian  Creed  is  in  unison  with  the 
last  clause  of  1  John  v.  8.  ol  rpeh  eU  to  6v  elaivy  and  these  three  agbee 
in  one  and  the  same  thing ;  viz.  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  come.  (See 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic  Exposition,  in  page  376.)  Further, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  Antiocheian  Creed  varies  firom  the  comr 
monly  received  text,  the  masculine  rpsh  being  turned  into  the  neuter 
Tpia :  if  a  quotation  had  been  intended,  the  framer  of  that  confession 
of  faith  would  have  used  the  words  ol  rpet?  ip  elal — these  three  are 
one.  But  what  most  materially  neutralises  the  passage  adduced  by 
Bishop  Burgess  from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not 
cited  by  any  Greek  writer*  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecas,  who  lived 
in  ihe  fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
was  so  great,  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted  the 
tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  me  Greek  church.  Calecas  is 
succeeded  by  Bryennius^,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  also 
was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  that  he  quotes  1  John  v.  6. 
not  with  TO  irvevfid  hmv  fi  aXrfOsla  {the  Spirit  is  truth),  but  with 
6  XpurrS?  i<my  rj  aXTfOela  (Chbist  is  truth),  which  is  the  reading  of 

*  >  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  pp.  97.  104. 10, 11. 

*'  Memoir.of  the  Controversj  respecting  the  three  Heavenlj  Witnesses,  p.  214. 

* '  The  only  expression  which  approximates  rery  nearly  to  that  in  the  Antiocheian  Creed 
is  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  lived  and  wrote 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century :  —  **  For  the  Godhead  is  one  in  three, 
and  the  three  are  one,**  *Ey  yhp  i¥  rplaruf  ^  dcor^y,  koX  rd  rpla  &.  (0pp.  p.  630.  Colonise, 
1 690.)  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gregory's 
manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  indicates  an  intention  of  quoting  the  sacred 
writers.  (Vindication  of  Ftof.  Forson,  pp.  53,  54.)  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Crito 
adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory,  which,  together  with  that  just  produced,  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Forson  as  being  cited  from  him  by  Euthymius  Zigabenus:  this  is  here 
omitted,  because  it  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  present  argument  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  condense  within  the  limits  of  a  note  the  facts  and  arguments  of  **  Crito,"  to  diow 
that  the  Greek  Fathers,  cited  by  Forson,  did  not  cite  the  disputed  clause,  the  reader  is 
necessarily  referred  to  his  **  Vindication,**  pp.  37—75. 

'  *  **  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  verbttm  et  spiritus  sanctus  (the  Word  and 
the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  by  ?<^os  leai  vycv/M  Ayioy,  without  an  article, 
because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin ;  but  Calecas  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks, 
and  therefore  felt  this  deficiency,  wrote  6  Kiyos  koi  rh  irvtvfia  rh  Siyioy  with  an  article  more 
than  the  Complutensian  editors  and  Erasmus  inserted.**  Bishop  Marsh*s  Letters  to  Travis, 
p.  xvii<  note  21. 
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the  Latin^  and  omits  the  final  clause  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  opposi- 
tion, likewbe,  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  conformity  with 
only  modern  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate.  The  next  Greek  writer 
who  has  cited  this  clause,  is  Peter  Mogilas,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  who  is  followed  by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage 
first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  presented  itself  under  as  many  different 
shapes  as  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would 
scarcely  have  happened,  if  it  had  been  derived  firom  the  autograph  of 
St.  John.^ 

*  TTie  disputed  clause  is  NOT  ONCE  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
even  where  tlie  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required  it,  and 
where  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

*  For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyprian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian,  Hilary 
bish^  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose,  Faustinus 
the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the  whole  context, 
but  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  epistle  to  Flavianus,  which 
was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the  council  of  Ghalcedon), 
the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Promissis,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eu- 
cherius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  Disputation  against 
Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealis,  Busticus,  Bede,  Crregory,  Boe- 
thius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia,  Paschasius,  Amobius  junior,  and 
pope  Eusebius  I.  The  advocates  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
clause,  indeed,  affirm  that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and 
other  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been 
denied  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious. 
The  supposed  testimonies  of  these  Fathers  are  considered  below. 

*  It  may  also  be  added  that  some  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  either 
rejected  1  John  v.  7.,  or  at  least  marked  it  as  doubtful;  and  though  the 
editors  of  the  English  New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VL,  uniformly  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text,  yet  some 
of  them  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

*  Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published 
during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Luther's  super- 
intendence (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till  after  his  death)  was 
that  of  1546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  requests  that  no  person  will 
make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this  great  and  good  man  had  not 
been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the  passage  was  interpolated  in  his 
German  translation.  The  first  edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice 
took  place,  and  in  which  Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that 

t  J  i.  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1574.    But  in  the  edition  of  1583, 

'     printed  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort 

editions,  the  passage  was  again  omitted.     The  oldest  Wittenberg 

*  *  Bp.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  pp.  xri — iSol 
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edition^  which  received  it,  was  that  of  1596 ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman 
characters.  In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remained  true  to 
Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that  lime  it  is 
found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

^  Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the  Latin 
version,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  and  ascribed  to  Leo  Juda  (who 
embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  reformer  of  Switzer- 
land), it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained  in  the  margin ;  and 
in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Basil  in  1551  and  again  in 
1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

All  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  English  versions  contdn 
1  John  V.  7.,  but  some  have  marks  of  doubt,  either  including  the 
verse  between  parentheses,  or  printing  it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus, 
in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually  called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its 
size,  in  the  edition  of  1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner:  — 

'*  This  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blond,  not  bj  water  onehr,  but 
by  water  and  bloud.  And  it  is  the  sprete  that  beareth  wytnes,  because  the  Sprete 
is  trueth. 

(For  ther  are  thre  which  heare  records  In  heaTen*  the  tether,  the  worde,  and  the  wholy  «xwt.    And  these 

thre  are  one),  and  ther  are  thre  which  beare  recorde  (in  erth)  the  sprete,  *  &c.^ 

*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  controverted 
clause,  it  was  contended, 

*  (1.  External  evidence,") 

*  1.  77uit  it  is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  Version^  which  was  current 
in  Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
manuscripts  ofJerome%  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version. 

*  The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  the  Afirican  Fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many  cen- 
turies than  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  it  was  said  that  we  have  in 
these  versions  two  distinct  authorities  for  the  verse),  but  is  also  much 
more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  Latin 
Version  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet  they  are  the  least  ancient 
and  most  incorrect  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the 
Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties,  inserting 
in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which  they  took  from 
another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text  what  they  found 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence  they  copied.    Under 

'  *  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  small  letters:  — **  Where  as 
often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  lettre  in  the  texte,  it  signifjeth,  that  so  moche  as  is  in  the 
small  lettre  doth  abounde,  and  is  more  in  the  common  translacjon  in  Latjne,  than  is 
founde,  either  in  the  Hebme  or  the  Greke,  iv'hich  wordes  and  sentences  we  have  added, 
not  onlj  to  manifeste  the  same  unto  yon,  but  also  to  satisfie  and  content  those  that 
herebeforetyme  hath  myssed  sach  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Testaments  before  fcK 
forth.* 
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these  circumstances,  Michaelis  concludes^  every  one  must  immediately 
suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  is  likewise  wanting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of 
the  Latin  version,  is  an  interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts 
which  contain  it.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that 
has  procured  so  many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was 
the  principal  cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception ;  viz.  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains.  Also  we  have  no 
MS.  of  these  Epistles  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

*  2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  also  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church, 

'The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  introduces  the 
clause: — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the  Sox  and  the  Holt 
Spirit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence  among  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evangelist,  who  says,  **  There 
are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  Heaven,  THE  FATHER,  THE  Word, 
AND  THE  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one.** 

*  In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be  read  in 
its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.* 

'  3.  It  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROM  ANUS,  or  Primitive  (?)  Liturgy 
of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  this  verse  in  the  offices  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  also  in  the  office  for  the 
administration  of  baptism.* 

'  These  two  testimonies.  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when  we  consider 
the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian  controversy, 
about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  maintained  from  both  by  the 
Latin  church ;  but  contested  respecting  the  latter  by  the  Greek, 
inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  is  not 
expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though  it  may  fairly  be  implied  * ; 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  would 
never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouchers  for  it  in  their  own  Greek 
Verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the  autograph  and  primary  copies  of 
St.  John^s  Epistles,  which  were  probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  at  least.^   The  two  testi- 

'  *  Dr.  Smithes  Miscellanea,  p.  155.    London,  16S6. 

*»  TraviB*8  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

'  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the  express  aathoritj 
of  Christ,  who  says,  •*  The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.**  (John 
XV.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  **  I  will  send  the  Spirit**  And  St.  Paul  tells  the 
Galatians,  **  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts.**  (GaL  iv.  6.) 
Hence  we  infer,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 

*  ^  The  author  of  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  in  the  fourth  century,  affirms,  that  the 
origioAlf  of  St  John*B  writings  were  then  preserved  at  EphcsoB.   Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity, 
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monies,  on  which  this  learned  writer  thus  argues,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  the  Confession  and  Liturgies  of 
the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated 
therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Komish  See,  or  else  still 
later,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  majority  of  the 
common  people  from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  the  imposition ; 
consequently  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.' 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Latin  Liturgies  should  have  been  cited  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  unaltered  Christian  monuments, — 
especiaJly  those  containing  an  office  for  the  comparatively  recent 
festival  of  Trinity  Sunday. 

^  4.  It  was  said  that  it  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

*  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  is  inferior  tp  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  determining 
the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  for,  in  writing  to  the  Latin 
churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  ^e  Scriptures, 
and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the  established 
translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary:  now,  if  the 
Latin  Fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and  if  they  had  quoted 
in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted  passage,  their  quota- 
tions would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  passage  stood  in  their 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and  consequently  that  the  Latin 
version  contained  it  in  a  very  early  age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is 
asserted,  is  very  imsatisfactory. 

*  Among  the  Latin  Fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  1  John  V.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertullian  in 
the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth  ^  and  the 
African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  century  have  principally  been 
relied  on. 

*  (1.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer  who  has 
been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the  Paraclete  or 
Comforter :  — 

"  CflBtemm,  de  meo  sumett  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  Ita  connexus  Patris  in 
Filio,  et  Filii  in  Faradeto  tres  efficit  cohserentes,  aftemm  ex  altero :  qui  tree  tinum 
sunt,  —  non  units ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  ^Ego  et  Pater  vnum  aumus  *  ad  substantia 
unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singularitatem.**     Tertullian  adv.  Fraxeam,  c.  25. 

'*  This  comforter,**  says  he  (Christ),  ^^  shall  take  of  mine,  as  the  Son  himself  had 
taken  of  the  Father*8.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Son  in  the  Faraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Fersons,  one  in  the  other ;  which  three 
are  one  **  Tin  stibsiancey  unwn]  "  not  one  **  [in  number,  Unas'}  ;  *'  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  was  said,  1  and  my  Father  are  one,  to  denote  the  unitj  of  substance, 
not  singularity  of  number.** 

vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197.  But  this  tale  is  now  justly  rejected  by  all.  In  its  original  form  it 
seems  only  to  have  related  to  the  €k>8pel 

*• '  The  testimony  of  Yigilius  bishop  of  Thapsos,  who  wrote  in  the  fitth  century,  is  de- 
ngnedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who  imposed  his  sentiments  upon 
the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasius,  Idatius,  and  others  $  and  also  because  the 
passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not 
to  be  genuine. 
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^  It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — toldch  three  are  aney  qui  tres. 
vnum  sunt — had  not  been  in  Tertullian's  copy  of  the  New  Testa 
ment^  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in  this  plaec- 
But  it  has  been  replied.  What  can  be  made  of  these  words  of  Ter- 
tullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  text  ?     It  is  plain 
that  he  has  not  cited  the  con^verted  passage,  because  his  quotation 
begins  with  quomodo  dictum  est,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  written, 
/  and  my  Father  are  one.  (John  x.  30.)     That  the  controverted  text 
was  neither  known  to  him,  nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for 
he  has  never  quoted  it  in  all  his  works.     Indeed  he  would  have  had 
no  occasion  to  have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  anything  of  a 
text  which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
that  these  three  are  one.     For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which  he  has 
alleged  in  proof  of  that  point* 

*  (2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  ^bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained  in 
his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his  seventy- 
third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics.  In  this  Epistle, 
the  following  passage  occurs:  — 

"  Si  baptizari  quia  apud  hsereticum^-cos]  potait,  utique  et  remissam  peccatorum 
consequi  potuit, — si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est,  et  sanctificatus  est,  et 
tempi  urn  Dei  factus  est;  qusero  cujus  Dei?  Si  Creatoris,  non  potuit,  qui  in^eum 
non  credidit ;  si  Christi,  non  [nee]  hujus  potest  fieri  [fieri  potuiti  templum,  qui 
neffat  Deum  Christum ;  si  Spiritus  Sancti  (,)  cum  tres  unum  sunt  ^Mint\  quomodo 
Spiritus  Sanctus  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Patris  aut  Filii  [Fil.  aut  Pat.] 
inimicus  est?**  Chrpriani  Opera  a  Fell.  p.  203.  folio.  Oxon.  16S2.  [Ed.  Baluz. 
p.  133.  Par.  1726.1 

^  If  any  one  cmud  he  baptized  by  a  hereOci  and  could  obtain  remiseianof  eitiM, — 
if  he  hoe  obtained  remission  of  sins,  and  is  sanotified,  and  become  thf  temple  of  Ood; 
I  ask,  of  what  Ood  f  If  of  the  Creator^  he  cannot  be  his  temple,  who  has  not 
believed  in  Him ;  if  of  Cnrist,  neither  can  he  who  denies  Him  to  be  God,  be  His 
temple ;  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  three  are  one,  haw  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
reconcHea  to  him,  who  is  an  enemy,  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  f  ** 

*  In  this  passage  Dr.  IVfill,  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  argument 
founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove  that  unity  ?  He 
attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presupposes  it  as  a  point  that 
must  be  admitted.  —  "  Since  the  three!^  he  says,  **  are  one,  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the 
Father  or  of  the  Son.^  That  they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one 
will  know,  who  has  read  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only 
just  alludes  to  the  text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reason- 
ing,  JVIichaelis  observes,   that  tbe  words — cum  tres  unum  sunt, — 

* '  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  ii.  p.  632.  MichaeKs  (vol  iv.  p.  421.)  has  contidered  tha 
above-cited  passage  of  TertuUian,  which,  tie  determines,  is  not  a  qu  otation.  But  the  fullest 
consideratiou  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Kaye*s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  TertuUian  (pp.  544 — 546.);  who  concludes  his  obserra- 
tions  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  **  the  passage  in  TertuUian,  far  from  containing  an 
allusion  to  1  John  y.  7.,  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  verse.** 
p),  546.) 
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though  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  con- 
tained in  that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that 
even  if  they  were  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the 
same  words  which  are  quoted  by  TertuUian.  Also  Augustine  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

^  The  other  passage  of  C3rprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  A.  d.  251,  where 
he  was  said  thus  expressly  to  cite  the  disputed  clause :  — 

"  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sttmut :  et  iterum  de  Fatre,  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritu  Sanoto  scriptum  est,  £t  ires  wmm  nmL^*    De  Unitate  Ecdfisias,  Op.  p.  109 
[195-6.] 

*'  The  Lord  saith,  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and  again  it  is  written  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one.** 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a  plain 
citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  first,  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30.,  "  The  Lord  says,  I 
and  my  Father  are  one  ;  "  and  the  second  (which  is  expressly  accom- 
panied with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation,  it  is  written,)  is  a 
citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some 
other  place.  **  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one.  But  where  is 
it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7.  ?  On  the  other  hand,  admitting 
that  the  words  Et  tres  unum  sunt — And  these  three  are  one — were  so 
quoted  from  the  verse  in  question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage 
found  in  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  Father, 
and  contained  in  no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore 
to  be  pronounced  genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  Father 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  who  was  Bishop  of  Carriage,  where  the 
Latin  version  only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has 
quoted  it  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude  that 
the  passage  stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  St.  John? 
Certainlv  not;  for  the  only  inference  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprian  s  quotation  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century.  This 
answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's  authority, 
in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  on  the  supposition 
that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it.  But  that  he  did  so,  it  is  asserted  to 
be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres  unum  sunt  are 
contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in  the  eighth  verse, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text  of  John ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  at  least  possible  that  Cyprian  took  them,  not  from  the 
seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true  that  he  says.  These 
words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  Tres 
unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate  onlv  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and 
the  blood.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Latin  Fathers  inter- 
preted SpirituSy  Aqua,  et  Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and 
some  of  them  really  understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  sanctus,  taking  aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the 
sense  of  Filius,  and  spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spiritus  sanctus.' 

'  *  Michaelis's  Introd action,  vol.  ir.  p.  423.  He  adduces  instances  of  such  mystical  inter- 
pretation from  Aagustine,  who  wrote  a  century  after  Cyprian;  from  £achcrius,  who  wrote 
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*  (3.)  The  third  Latin  Father,  produced  in  favour  of  this  disputed 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Bethlehem. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has  caused  his 
biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  several  editions 
of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preface  or  prologue  to  tiie  Catholic 
Episties,  ascribed  to  him ;  which  pretends  that  all  the  Greek  copies 
had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complsons  of  the  Latin  translators  as  un« 
faithful,  for  leaving  it  out. 

^  On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  founded,  as  they  imagined,  a  powerful  argument  for  its 
genuineness ;  while  otiiers  have  candidly  admitted  that  the  prologue 
IS  spurious.  In  fact,  this  preface  is  of  no  authority  whatever;  for,  1. 
Its  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Jerome ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in  his  catalo^e  of  preiaces,  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscriptSs  of  Jerome's  version ; 

3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latin  copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use 
of  the  term  Epistolce  Canonicce,  "  Canonical  Episties,"  whereas 
Jerome's  title  for  them  was  Epistolce  CatholiccB,  **  Catholic  Episties ; " 

4.  Further,  this  preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made 
had  not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  *'  it  insinuates  one  falsehood, 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  falsehoods.  It  insinuates 
that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had  this  verse; 
whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor  "  (as  we  have  already  seen)  '^  has 
any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers  once  mentioned  it. 
And  Jerome,  above  all  men,  who  was  so  conversant  in  the  Greek 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  must  needs 
have  known  this  to  have  been  a  direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface, 
asserts  that  the  Latin  translators  were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome] 
had  restored  it."  ^ 

'  (4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  (brawn  up  by  Eugenius, 

A.  D.  434;  and  from  Facandns,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentai^.  (Ibid, 
p.  424.)  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Michaelis,  has  collected  similar  instances  of  mystical  inter- 
pretation. (Letters  to  Travis,  Pref.  pp.  xiL — ^xiv.  note  15.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinity, 
voL  ii.  pp.  197, 19S.)has  endearoared  to  vindicate  the  citations  of  Augustine  and  Eacherios 
as  real  quotations,  and  not  mystical  interpretations  of  the  eighth  verse;  and  Bishop  Bursess 
has  argued,  that  neither  Cyprian  nor  any  other  Father  before  Facundus  (who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystically.  (Vindi- 
cation of  I  John  T.  7.  pp.  xvii.  et  9tq.  136 — 138.)  His  arguments,  however,  are  ably  and 
satisfactorily  controverted  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis,  who  has  particularly  considered  the 
passages  supposed  to  be  cited  hj  Augustine,  Eucherius,  Fnlgcntius,  Casiodorus,  and  Leo 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome.  (Vindication  of  Porson,  pp.  230 — 288.)  OSee  also  on  this 
topic  Dr.  Benson,  on  the  Epistles,  vol  U.  pp.  633,  634. 

*  *  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  voL  vl  p.  635.  Hieronymi  Opera  4  Martianay,  torn.  L  coL 
1671—1673.  Pans,  1693.  Kettner,  who  reluctantly  admits  that  the  preface  in  question 
is  not  the  production  of  Jerome,  yet  maintains  that  it  is  good  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  text  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries!  (Historia  Dicti  Joannei, 
1  Job.  V.  7.  p.  172.)  8ee  alto  the  Vindication  of  Professor  Porson  by  Crito  Cantabrigien- 
sis, pp.  182 — 209. 
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Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  presented  by 
nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  an 
Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith. 
In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by  Victor  Vitensis  *,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  — 

**  Ut  adhuc  luce  darius  unius  diyinitatb  esse  cum  Patre  et  Filio  Spiriium  Sanctum 
doceamus,  Joannis  EvangelistOB  testimonio  comprobatur.    Ait  namque,  trss  sunt, 

QUI  TBSTIMOIflUM  PRBHIBSNT  IN  C<EI<0,  PATBB,  VBBBUM,  BT  8PIB1T08  SANCTIS,  ET 
HI  TBB8  UMUM  SUNT." 

In  English  thus :  —  '*  That  we  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  than  the  light, 
that  the  divinitjr  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  evangelist  John ;  for  he  says,  —  thbbb  abb  thbbb  which  bbab 

BECOBD  IN  HBAYBN,  THB  FATHBB,  THB  WOBD,  AND  THB  HOLT  SPIBIT,  AND  THB8B 
THBBB  ABB  ONB.** 

^  In  this  passage  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  I  John 
v.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  (for 
which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have  been 
urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  Aie  disputed  clause,  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fail  to  have 
challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubtful  origin.' 
But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession  of  the  African 
bishops,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves  nothing  in  respect  of  its  authen- 
ticity; for  the  only  inference  which  we  can  deduce  is,  that  the 
passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  then  used  in  Africa. 
**  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession,  found 
the  passage  in  his  Latin  manuscript;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who 
signed  this  confession  found  the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their 
manuscripts  is  a  very  unwarrantable  inference.  For  when  a 
formulary  of  religious  articles  is  composed,  however  numerous  the 
persons  may  be  who  set  their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of 
him  who  drew  it  up ;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though 
it  conveys  a  general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no 
means  implies  that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation  that  is  alleged 
in  it,  and  obtamed  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one  of  them  is  ex- 
ceptionable. But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves  who  were  present 
when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no  objection  to  the  quota- 
tion, *  Tre8  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  codoy  8fc. ;  that  they 
acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very  silence,  that  the  passage  was 
not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very  weak  and  even  absurd  argument 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  trans- 

* '  Historia  Persecationis  Yandalicie,  p.  29.  edit  Rainart.  Mr.  Travis  has  related  the 
historj  of  this  transaction  in  his  "  Letters  to  Edward  Gi]i)bon,  Esq.**  pp.  57 — 60.;  and  he 
has  printed  the  confession  at  length  in  his  Appendix,  No.  xxxi.  pp.  31.  e/  seq, 

* '  See  Mr.  Butler's  Hone  Biblicse,  vol.  iL  pp.  392 — 295. 2d  edit.  The  arguments  briefly 
noticed  above  are  urged  at  length  under  twelve  heads  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Butler ; 
and  if  the  historian,  from  whose  expressions  he  has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  they  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  the  testimony  of  Victor  Vitensis,  that  historian  has  not  only  rendered  his  credit 
extremely  suspicious  by  his  account  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  but  he  has  also  excited 
the  sneers  of  infidelity  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  283^295.  Sva  edit), 
by  recording  some  ridiculous  miracles,  the  truth  of  which,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  prove. 
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action  than  what  the  orthodox  themselves  have  given  of  it;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Arians  made  no 
objections,  merely  from  the  circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on 
record.  Secondly,  if  the  conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  confer- 
ence, admitted,  ^  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perfubent  in  ccsloy  jfc,  it 
would  follow  only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as 
the  quotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who  read  the 
Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the  quotation  of  a 
passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the  passage  existed  in  the 
Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transaction  between  Hunneric 
with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side,  and  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to 
the  decision  of  a  critical  question.  For  these  Vandals  aid  not 
combat  by  argument,  but  by  force ;  and  they  brought  their  adver- 
saries to  silence,  not  by  reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out 
their  tongues.  To  argue,  therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its 
favour  to  the  testimony  of  a  Russian  corporal."  * 

*  Such  is  the  external  evidence  ^br  the  genuineness  of  this  much 
litigated  clause.     It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice, 

*  2.    The  internal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Behalf. 

*  I,  It  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires 
it  to  be  inserted^  in  order  to  complete  the  sense;  while  those  who  reject 
it  affirm  that  its  insertion  injures  the  whole  passage. 

*  Various  commentators  both  of  the  Bomish  and  Protestant  churches 
have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  verse, 
if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  disturbing  the  sense  of  the  verses 
with  which  it  is  joined,  rather  renders  it  more  connected  and  complete. 
But  the  argument,  which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  ne- 
cessary connection,  is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be  more 
complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it.  That  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this 
argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley,  which  is  drawn  up  on 
the  assumption  that  it  contains  the  "  genuine  words  "  of  the  apostle, 
shall  be  subjoined,  together  with  the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  dis- 
puted clause. 

*  i.  Bishop  Horsley* s  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

^  There  are  three  in  heaven  that  bear  record,  —  record  to  this  fact,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,—'  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 

"  The  Father  bare  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declaring  Jesus 
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his  beloved  Son ;  first  ailer  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and 
affain  at  the  transfiguration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare  witness  when  he  sent 
his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  in  the  garden. 

*'  The  eternal  Wotxl  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in 
Jesus  bodily, — by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which  he  was  supplied 
for  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance  in  his  frail  and  mortal 
body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word  bare  witness,  —  perhaps  more 
indirectly, — still  the  Word  bare  witness,  by  the  preternatural  darkness  which  for 
three  hours  obscured  the  sun,  while  Jesus  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross ;  in  the 
quaJdng  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to 
liberate  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection ;  for  these  extraordinarv  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  Groa  in  the  beginning  created  it,  and  still  directs 
the  course  of  it, — that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word ;  for  *  by  him  all 
thin^  were  made,  and  he  upholded  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power.' 

'*  The  ffoly  Ohost  bare  witness,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mfunt  Jesus, 
made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  his  servants  and  in- 
struments, Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  more  directlv,  by  his  visible  descent  upon  the 
adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  apostles  of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of 
their  Lord. 

*'  Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  witness ;  and  these  three,  the  apostle  adds,  are 
one,  —  one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony ;  for  that  unity  is  all  that  is 
requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument.  . . .  He  goes  on  :  And 
there  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  \citness^-~the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood ; 
and  these  three  afree  in  one. 

"  The  Spirit  is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifls  preternaturally  con- 
ferred upon  believers. 

*^  The  water  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses  are  the  water  and  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body,  akready  dead,  was 
pierced  bv  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

**  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  ?  Water  and  blood  were  the  indbpensable  instruments  of  cleansing 
and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the  law.  '  Almost  all  things,* 
saith  St.  Paul, '  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  b  no  remission.'  But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blood 
and  water ;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  'When  Moses  had  spoken  everv  precept  to 
all  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  caives  and  of  goats,  with 
water,  ana  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and 
expiatbns  of  the  law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtuallv  taken  and  received  by  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood 
immediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a 
notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  -understood  by  few, 
that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing  fount  set  open. 

*'  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood,  together 
with  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  faith  which  overcometh 
the  world.''  * 

*  It  will,  however,  be  obserred,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
ep  rg  7§,  upon  earth,  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something  had 
preceded  with  ip  to  ovpav^,  in  heaven.  **  But  they  who  argue  in 
this  manner^  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "forget  that  ti/  t§  7§  is 
wanting  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  ip  r^  oi/pai^.  Also,  in  the 
oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  eighth  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in  terra^ 
which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  something  to  cor- 
respond with  in  c(eIo,  and  shows  how  well  the  several  parts  of  the 
interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other." ' 

•  *  Bp.  Horeley's  Sermons,  vol  i.  pp.  193 — 201. 

*  *  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  note. 
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*  ii.   Sir  Isaac  NetotorCs  Paraphrastic  Exposition, 

**  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  worlds  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jbsus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  that  Son  spokea  of  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  saith,  *'  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
daj  have  I  b^otten  thee.*  Thie  is  he  that^  afVer  the  Jews  had  long  expected  him, 
came,  first  in  a  mortal  body,  by  baptism  of  water,  and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by 
shedding  his  biood  upon  tne  cross,  and  rising  again  from  the  dead ;  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood;  being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  (Acts  xiii.  33  ),  as  by  his  supernatural  birth  of  the  Virgin.  (Luke 
L  35.)  And  it  is  the  Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  beareth 
witness  of  the  truth  of  his  coming ;  because  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  so  a  fit  and  unex« 
ceptionable  witness.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  his  coming;  the 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  was  since  sent  forth  upon  us  in  the 
form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifts ;  the  baptism  of  water,  wherein  God 
testified  *■  this  is  my  beloved  Son ;  *  and  the  shedding  of  his  bloo€l,  accompanied  with 
his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  most  faithful  martyr  or  witness  of  this 
truth.  And  these  three^  the  Spirit,  the  baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in 
witnessing  one  and  the  same  thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and 
therefore  their  evidence  b  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  wit* 
nesses,  and  here  we  have  three  :  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  threefold 
witness  of  Ood,  which  he  bare  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  baptism  ^  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,*  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  on  us,  is 
greater;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  readily  received." 

"  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes, "  is  the  sense  plain  and  natural, 
and  the  argument  full  and  strong ;  but  if  you  insert  the  testimony  of 
the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for  the  whole  design 
of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by  witness  the  truth  of 
Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testimony  of  *  the  three  in 
heaven '  makes  to  this  purpose  ?  If  their  testimony  be  not  given  to 
men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the  truth  of  Christ  s  coming  ?  If  it 
be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony  in  heaven  distinguished  from  that 
on  earth  r  It  is  the  same  Spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  If  in  both  cases  it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  its  witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in 
earth  ?  If  in  the  first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  doth 
it  witness?  And  to  what  purpose?  And  how  does  its  witnessing 
make  to  the  design  of  St  «fohn's  discourse  ?  Let  them  make  good 
sense  of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  not, 
by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  controverted ; 
but,  in  disputable  places,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  best  under- 
stand." ' 

*  2.  At  the  seventh  verse,  the  three  that  hear  record,  are  manifestly 
persons,  and  the  words  that  express  two  of  them  are  masculine  nouns, 
6  IlaTiJp  (the  Father),  and  6  Aoyos  (the  Word);  whence  we 
may  naturally  expect  that  the  adjuncts,  or  adjectives  which  allude  to 
them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  likewise:  consequently  we 
find  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  he  denoted  hy  the  words  rpsls  slaiv  oi 
fiaprvpoxhrrss  {there  are  three  that  hear  record). 

*  Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar.  Be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer,  when 

•>  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist  of  Two  Texts.    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  52S,  629. 
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about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  yerse>  might 
carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  number  of  witnesses^  and  the  similarity  of  their 
design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment.  But  if  the  former  verse  did  not 
precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have  been  rpla  slal  ra 
fjuifyrvpovvra,  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly 
energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter  gender.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gender ;  and  therefore 
the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  must 
favour  the  present  text.^ 

*  3.  Bishop  Middletonhas  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before  iv  slatp  in  the 
eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word  *EN  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  consequently  that  both  verses  must  be  retained,  or  both 
rejected.* 

<  This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but,  in 
order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the  subject, 
and  not  a  similarity  only*  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained, 
whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  'EN  is  not  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  PhiL  iL  2. ;  in  which  case  no 
reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  reading,  the  trans- 
lators must  have  supposed  the  EI2  TO  'EN  of  the  8th  verse  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  *EN  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  manuscripts  which  retain 
the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a  very  large  portion  of  them 
omitting  it),  read  tres  unum  sunt,  as  in  the  7th  verse.' 

*  4.  TJie  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  No 
other  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the^  Father  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  Tie  does  in  his  Gospel;  and  no  other  evangelist  or 
apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

*  This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Bengel, 
and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression 
in  the  whole  Bible  besides. 

*  5.  Further,  critics  who  advocated  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 

*  •  Classical  Jonrnal,  rol.  il  pp.  869—871.    See  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp.  260. 804. 
'*  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Qreek  Article,  pp.  633 — 653. 

*  ■  Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  xxyL  p.  330. 

*  *  in  support  of  the  above  .argument.  Bishop  Burgess  refers  to  John  v.  31 — 37.,  viii.  13., 
and  XV.  26.;  and  before  him,  Griesbach  (who  gives  up  the  disputed  passage  as  spurious) 
had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  to  Christ's  discourse  in  John  v.  31 — 39.,  compared 
with  John  viii.  13.  18.;  and  adds,  that  what  Jesus  Christ  had  there  taught,  the  apostle 
wished  to  prove  to  lids  readers  by  the  same  arguments ;  which  being  the  case,  the 
seventh  verse  (it  is  inferred)  could  not  be  wanting.  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p.  115. 
2d  edit 
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observed  that  omissions  in  ancient  manuscripts,  versions,  and  authors, 
are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor  direct  impeachments  of  facts. 
They  only  supply  food  for  conjecture  *,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought 
to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  implied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as 
sufficient  authority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  (they  said)  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for^  from  vanous  circumstances.     Thus^ 

*(1.)  There  may  have  been  TWO  editions  of  this  Epistle^  in  thejirst 
of  which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  but  is  retained  in  the  second  or 
later  edition. 

*  This  hypothesb  was  furst  aimoimced  hj  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Tir^lor  *,  the  English 
editor  of  Calme^s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  ^  According  to  his  hypothesis  verses 
5 — 9.  of  1  John  T.  stood  thus  in  the  two  editions :  — 

rntsT  EDmoif.  sbcokd  xdition. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the        Who  b  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  un- 

world,  unless  it  be  one  who  believes  less  it  be  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the 

that  Jesus  b  the  Son  of  Grod  ?    Thb  Son  of  Grod  ?    This  b  he  who  came  by  water 

is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood ;  and  blood ;  Jesus  the  Christ ;  not  by  water 

Jesus  the  Christ :  not  by  water  only,  only,  but  by  water  and  blood  :  but  the  spirit 

but  by  water  and  blood :  but  the  b  that  which  beareth  witness.    They  which 

spirit  b  that  which  beareth  witness,  bear  witness  then  on  earthy  are  these  three  ; 

They  which  bear  witness,  then,  are  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and 

these   three ;  the    spirit,    and    the  these  three  are  combined  in  one.    Corre^ 

water,  and  the  blooo,  and  these  are  sponderUly^  those  who  hear  witness  in  heaven, 

combined  in  one.    If  we  receive  the  are  three ;  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the 

witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  Grod  Holy  Spirit;  and  these  three  are  ths  one.    If 

b  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  is  the  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 

witness  of  Grod,  which  b  witnessed  of  of  Grod  b  sreater ;  and  assuredlv  thb  is  the 

his  Son,  &C.  witness  of  God  which  b  witnessed  of  hb  Son. 

*  Frqm  thb  hypothesb  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  but  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  in  determining  tne  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  or  even  tnulitionary  testimony  to 
support  iu  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  any  form  that  would  admit  the  iit- 
sptration  of  the  work. 

*  (2.)  The  great  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  especially,  which  raged 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as  Britain,  but  wcu  lighter  in 
Africa,  probably  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies ;  and 
left  the  remnant  more  open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negligence 
(f  transcribers,  or  the  fraud  of  heretics  ;  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years,  after  the 
death  of  Constanfine  tiee  Great  (particularly  during  the  reign  of  Con-- 
stantius),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great 

^  That  such  an  adultenition  of  the  sacred  text  mi^ht  take  place,  b  within  the 
verge  of  possibility.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morally  mipossible  that  it  could  take 
place  without  detection ;  for,  how  b  it  possible  that  the  Arians  could  conspire  all 
the  world  over,  at  once,  in  the  latter  end  of  Constantius*s  reign,  to  get  into  their 
possession  aU  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  then  in  being,  and  correct  them 
throughout,  without' being  perceived?    And  that  they. should  accomplish  this  in 

'  *  But  thb  b  an  utterly  false  use  of  the  word  ''coiyectore,"  one  which  in  ordinary  cri- 
ticitm  would  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment    Thb  is  a  question  of  evidence,  whether  a 


passage  may  be  inserted  in  spite  of  all  testimony. 

'*  Cahnet's  Dictionaiy,  vol  iv.  (4th  edit)  pp.  2S1— 8SS. 
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sach  a  way,  as  to  leave  no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  mi^ht 
be  suspected  or  discovered ;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  effacing 
the  very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in  their 
sacred  books ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own  copies,  so 
that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstantial  faith  (as  they  generally  did  in  the 
western  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantius),  they  could  remember  no 
more  of  it  than  any  other  person.^ 

*  (3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical 
to  their  doctrine^ 

*  The  charge  of  having  expunged  this  passage  has  been  brought  against  the 
Arians  only  in  modem  times ;  out  it  is  indignantlv  repelled  by  Dr.  Mill  (an  advo- 
cate for  the  disputed  clause),  who  asks.  How  should  the  Arians  expunge  these 
words,  which  were  out  already,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Arius  was 
bom  ?  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  orthodox  should 
have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  the  Arians  to  get  possession  of  all  their 
copies,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging  the  words  in  question. 

'  (4.)  77ie  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out 
of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity ^  under  the  persuasion  that  such 
a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

*'  Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  preceding  reason, 
Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  have  produced  the  omis- 
sion of  the  passage  in  soTne  copies,  could  not  possibly  have  occasioned  it  in  aU  the 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Latin. 
Besides,  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  account  merdy  for  its  omission,  on  the  pre- 
vious supposition  that  it  is  authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's  first 
Epistle  before  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it  **  Suppose," 
he  continues,  **  I  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate  whether  I  had  any 
bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  had  indeed  no  bond 
to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  mij^ht  have  been  very  easily  lost  during  the  troubles 
of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  if  the  magistrate  Aould  admit  the  validity  of  the 
demand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  to  pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would 
conclude  not  so  much  that  he  was  unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  de- 
ranged. But  is  not  this  case  similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John 
V.  7.  is  genuine,  because  it  might  have  been  lost  ?  In  fact,  their  situation  is  still 
worse,  since  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss  of 
one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts.**  ^ 

*  (5.)  TTie  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the  omission  of 
the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked 
the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident 

*  The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  other  language  but  English^  readily  to  apprehend  how  the  words 
came  to  be  omitted: — 

'  The  wonl  which  in  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  hear  record^  and  in  the  eighth 
b€€tr  witness^  is  the  same  in  Greek  {oi  iMprvpovvrts) ;  and  if  it  had  been  translate  in 
both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  two  verses  would  have  run  thus:  — > 

FOB  THEBB  ABB  THBBB  THAT  BBAB  WTTICESS 
IB  HBAVBB,  THB  FATHEB,  THB  WOBD,  AKD  THB 

*  •  Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.  v.  p.  508.  8va  edit. 
* '  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 
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HOLT  0HO8T,  AND  TfiBSH  THREE  ARE  ONE. 
AED  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WrTNESS 
m  EARTH,  THE  SPIRIT,  THE  WATER,  AKD  THE 
BLOOP,   AND  THESE   THREE  AGREE    IN  ONE. 

^  *•  Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  b  transeribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to  slip 
his  eye  from  the  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  m  the  7th  verse,  to 
the  same  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  8th  verse,  any  per- 
son may  easily  conceive  who  has  been  accustomed  to  transcribing  himsdf,  or  who 
has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of  others,  or  has  been  much  employed 
in  correcting  the  press.  Similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  MiU*s  and  Ones- 
bach*s  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  two  sentences,  within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so 
frequently  omit  the  former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to 
wonder  than  we  have  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore, 
that  an  omission  of  the  intermediate  words  mi^ht  naturally  happen ;  yet  still,  the 
appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than  that  the 
words  happened  to  be  eariv  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some  still  more  early 
copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thins  we  know,  out  of  a  copy  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  original  of  St  John  himself.  And  then,  most  assuredly,  all  future 
transcripts,  mediately  or  inunediately  derived  from  that  copv,  must  continue,  at 
least,  as  imperfect  and  faulty  as  that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have 
been  but  few  copies  taken  from  the  original  m  all,  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say 
how^  many  were  really  taken  P)  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  as  those, 
for  instance,  in  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried), 
had  the  true  reading,  other  churcnes  in  Asia  and  tne  East,  from  an  imperfect  topy, 
should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

*  (6.)  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  to 
quote  the  clause  in  question^  from  considering  it  as  a  proof  of  the  unity 
of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christy 
and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  nature^  and  consequently  not  relevant  to 
the  controversies  in  which  those  writers  were  engaged. 

*(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers  is  no  proof 
at  all  that  their  copies  of  tlie  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in 
question  ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other 
texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^  with  which  other  parts  of 
their  writings  show  that  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  Besides, 
the  silence  of  several  of  tlie  Fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
total  silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers^  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Praxeas  {in  the  second  century\  who  never  charged  the  orthodox 
Fathers  toith  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

*  Let  US  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much  litigated 
question. 

'  L  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  is  urged,  that 

'1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  ft  single  genuine  and  unaltered  Greek 
manuscript,  written  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

^2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

'  3.  It  is  contwied  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  version 
besides  the  Latin ;  and 

*  4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain  this 
clause. 
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*  It  18  wanting  in  npwardfl  of  fifty  of  ihe  oldest  Latin  manoscripts,  and  in  other 
MSS.  it  is  foond  only  in  the  margm,  evidendy  inserted  by  a  later  hand;  and  even 
in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is  variously  placed,  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  after  the  earthly  witnesses. 

*  5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the 
Greek  Fathers^  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers^  even  in  those  places 
where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

*  6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  even  where 
the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required ;  and  where,  con- 
sequently, we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited* 

*  On  the  other  hand, 

*  11.  In  BEHALF  of  the  gentuneness  of  the  disputed  clause^  it  is  con^ 
tended  that 

*  (1.  External  Evidence.) 

*  1.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate  version. 

*  But  the  old  Latin  is  not  found  in  any  known  MS.  of  this  epistle ;  and  as  to  the 
Vulgate,  the  authority  of  these  manuscripts  b  justly  to  be  suspected,  on  account 
of  the  many  alterations  and  corruptions  which  the  version  has  undergone. 

^2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Futh,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

*  3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church. 

'  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated  from  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  from  the 
ignorance  which  at  that  time  senerally  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  were  in- 
capable of  detecting  the  imposition.  And  those  parts  of  the  Latin  Liturgies  which 
contain  it  are  not  ancient. 

'4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

'  The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  clause ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  above  that  the  auUiorities  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the 
African  bishops,  which  have  principally  been  relied  on,  are  inapplicable  to  prove 
the  point  for  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

*  (2.  Internal  Evidence.) 

*  1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it. 

*  This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  exposition, 
which  makes  the  sense  complete  wUhovt  the  disputed  clause. 

*  2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires  the 
insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived as  genuine. 

*  OUierwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
never  questioned,  (as  indeed  it  caflnot  ^,  being  found  in  every  known  manuscript 
that  is  extant,)  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

*  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be  re- 
jected. 
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*  4*  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

*  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the  whole 
Bible,  besides  1  Jonn  v.  7. 

*  5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Thus 

(1.^  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  epistle,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
aisputed  danse  was  omitted,  though  it  is  retained  in  the  second. 

(2.)  The  fftesA  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies,  caused  by  the  persecutions  of 
Uie  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the  rest  open  to  the 
negligence  of  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  false  teachers. 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical  to  their 
doctrine. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of  regard 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

'5.^  The  n^liffence  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omissions. 

^6.)  Severalof  the  Fathers  mav  have  designedly  omitted  the  clause  in  question. 

[7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  no  proof  that  their  copies  of 
Uie  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in  question ;  since,  in  their  contro- 
versies respecting  the  Trinity,  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other  texts  with 
which  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

*  tJpon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed  clause 
must  be  reiected  as  spurious;  nor  could  any  ^ing  less  than  the 
positive  authority  of  unsuspected  manuscripts  justify  the  admission  of 
so  important  a  passage  into  the  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is 
true,  has  been  laid  upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and 
particularly  the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.), 
and  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  But  some 
of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  the  support 
alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  hypothetical, 
and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory  evidence.  *'  Internal  evidence," 
indeed  fas  Bishop  Marsh  forcibly  argues),  "  may  show  that  a 
passage  is  spurious^  though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour;  for 
mstance,  if  it  contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  reputed  author.     But  no  internal  evidence  can 

PROVE  A  PASSAGE   TO  BE  GENUINE,  WHEN   EXTERNAL   EVIDENCE 

IS  DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spurious  passage  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments,  therefore, 
from  internal  evidence,  nowever  ingenious  they  may  appear,  can 
outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence  which  applies  to  the  case  in 
question."  * 

^But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious,  its 
absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irresistible 
EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy  Writ  aflFord  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*     The  proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  and  proper 

*  *  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi  p.  37.  Bishop  Bargess  has  argued,  at  considerable 
length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  eyidence,  even  where  the  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  against  a  passage.  (Vindication,  pp.  xxix. — xxxiv.)  His  arguments  are 
minutely  considered,  and  (it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,)  set  aside,  by  Crito  Caotabrigi- 
ensis.   (Vindication  of  Mr.  Porson's  Literary  Character,  pp.  75 — 84.) 

*  *  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  in- 
titled.  The  Scriptwre  Doctrine  of  the  TVtm'fy  bri^y  stated  and  dtfended,  &c.  (Second 
edition,  12mo.,  London,  1826.)  In  the  appendix  to  that  volume  he  has  exhibited  the  very 
strong  coUaterai  testiwioi^,  furnished  to  the  scriptond  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  actual 
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Gt>dhead  remfdn  unshaken  —  deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  Messiah's  persoif  in  the  Old  Testament  —  from  the  ascription 
to  him  of  the  attributes^  the  works^  and  the  homage^  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  relations^ 
which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards  his  holj  and  uni- 
versal churchy  and  towards  each  of  its  true  members.  ^'  There  are/' 
to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Griesbach,  *'  so  many  argmnents 
for  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in 
question ;  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  being  granted,  and  just 
rules  of  interpretation  acknowledged.  Tlie  exordium  of  Saint  JokiCs 
Gospely  in  particular^  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception^  that  it 
N£V£R  can  be  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  interpreters  and 
critics,  and  taken  away  from  the  defenders  of  the  truthJ^^^  * 

Long-<K>ntinued  as  were  the  discussions  on  this  verse,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  investigations  were  of  small  importance  in  their 
results ;  for  they  were  not  confined  to  this  passage  alone,  but  they 
bore  more  or  less  on  all  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
dogmatic  feeling  which  many  brought  into  connection  with  their 
arguments  rendered  it  needful  to  examine  all  that  could  bear  even 
collaterally  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  felt  by  those  who  examined 
the  question  with  a  r^Eilly  critical  spirit,  that  the  point  at  issue  was 
not  ultimately  whether  this  passage  be  genuine  or  not,  but  whether 
there  are  any  principles  which  are  capable  of  application  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  sought 
far  and  wide  for  evidence  and  for  arguments ;  it  is,  however,  a  sin- 
gular thing  that  they  were  more  indebted  to  the  candour  of  their 
opponents  than  to  their  own  good  success  for  the  production  of  MSS. 
which  might  give  some  colour  to  their  cause.  But  this  led  to  inquiry 
into  the  locations  of  MSS.,  and  an  examination  of  their  readings, — to 
an  investigation  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  published  in  print,  — and  into  the  citations  found  in 
the  writings  of  early  Fathers. 

There  are  many  statements  which  once  passed  current  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  students  into  whose  way 
the  books  may  fall  which  were  once  written  by  defenders  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  have  been  passed  by  in  silence  in  the  statement  given 
above.  These  arguments  were  those  that  were  based  on  data  so  abso- 
lutely belonging  only  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  fallacy  ol  the  proofs  which  such  arguers  as  Martin  and  Travis 

profession  of  fiuth  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesos  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  God 
the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age;  together  with  other  documents  illustra- 
tive of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelation,  derived  from  ecclesiastical  history  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sora. 

*  *  Atque  sunt  profccto  tarn  multa  et  luculenta  ai^gumenta  et  Scriptuise  loca,  quibus  vera 
Deltas  Christo  vindicatur,  ut  ego  quidem  intelligere  vix  pOAsim,  quomodo,  conoessd  Scrip- 
turn  Sacne  divin&  anctoritate  et  admissis  justis  interpretandi  regulis,  dogma  hoc  in  dubium 
i  quoquam  vocari  posse.  In  primis  locus  ille,  Joh.  i.  1,  2,  S.,  tarn  perspicuus  est,  atque 
omnibus  exceptionibus  major,  nt  neque  interpretum,  neque  criticomm  audacibus  conatUms 
UNQUAM  everti  tLtque  veritatu  dtfeiuoribus  eripi  pouiL  Nov.  Test  torn,  il  Frsef.  pp.  viii. 
ix.    Hahc,  1775. 
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could  use  as  the  basis  of  much  solemn  declamation^  did  not  a  little  to 
remove  the  traditional  notion  with  which  many  regarded  the  subject. 
Amongst  these  statements^  which  hardly  now  admit  of  grave  repeti- 
tion^  was  the  assertion  that  the  Codex  Montfortianus  belonged  to  the 
tenth  century ;  the  appeal  to  non-existent  MSS.^  and  even  the  citation 
of  this  verse  from  the  Codex  Bezas*  It  may  be  difficult  to  some  now 
even  to  imagine  that  such  assertions  ever  were  made,  or  that  they 
could  for  a  moment  have  deceived  any  one :  and  yet  it  was  so. 

While  MSS.  were  but  little  known,  many  appeals  seemed  very 
cogent ;  and  thus  Dr.  Hales  could  speak  as  though  MSS.  in  general 
had  not  been  examined;  but  when  every  fresh  investigation  only 
brought  more  to  light,  that  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  writers  were  all 
combined  against  this  verse,  a  different  ground  was  taken  by  those 
who  believed  that  they  miist  defend  it  because  of  the  doctrine  that  it 
contained. 

They  did,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  this  verse,  take  steps  which  made 
all  Holy  Scripture  precarious ;  for  they  cast  doubt  and  distrust  upon 
all  channels  of  transmissive  evidence.  The  combined  testimony  of 
MSS.  and  versions  was  to  be  alike  as  nothing  that  this  verse  might 
be  defended.  Happily,  these  procedures  have  not  been  approved  by 
Biblical  scholars.  Many  a  one  who  might  have  said  hrtxfOy  so  long 
as  any  of  the  data  remained  uninvestigated,  now  saw  that  the  question 
was  decided.  The  same  principles  in  the  use  of  evidence  must  be 
applied  to  this  verse,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
defend  this,  therefore,  on  grounds  entirely  different,  and  to  decry 
evidence,  or  to  set  it  wholly  aside,  would  be  to  do  the  work  of  the 
opposers  of  divine  revelation  most  effectually. 

And  thus  it  became  an  admitted  principle  that  the  same  grounds 
of  certainty  on  which  we  rest  as  to  the  sacred  books  and  their  con- 
tents in  general,  must  cause  us  to  reject  this  passage,  as  not  being  a 
real  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  To  try  to  place  that  which  rests 
on  no  good  evidence  on  the  same  ground  as  that  stands  on  which  is 
well  confirmed,  is  in  effect  to  cast  doubt  and  obscurity  over  both. 


M^^w^^A^^^^w^^^^^^ 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAP.  XXXVX 

•«*  Am  a  iupplememt  to  the  tiatemna  qf  the  evidence  for  amd  agahui  the  gemdmeneu  qf  1  John  9.  7.,  the 
Jbliowing  U$t  wu  drawn  t^bt/tke  Re;  T.  H.  Home^  to  vtkieh  a  few  addHiom*  Move  now  been  made, 
Tho$e  ptMieationi  or  parts  qf  pubiieatiom  enumerated  fn  the  JoUowinK  B&liographieal  List,  which 
maintop  the  spuriousnbm  qf  the  douses  m  question,  are  printed  in  JtaUeSt  in  order  that  this  section 
may  not  be  unnecessarUg  protracted.  For  particulars  respecting  the  Une  qf  argument  advocatedbf/ 
most  qf  their  respective  authors^  the  reader  is  r^erred  to  article  48.  p,  888.  it^i, 

1.  Adnotationes  Milliif  aactas  et  correctse  ex  prolegomenis  snia,  Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  et 
Sabaterii  ad  1  Joann.  V.  7.,  una  com  dnabns  epistolis  Richardi  Bentleii,  et  Observationi- 
bus  Joannis  Seldeni,  Christophori  Matthiie  Pfaffii,  Joannis  Francisci  Baddei,  et  Christiani 
Friderici  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  CoUecta  et  edits  a  Thoma  Bubgbss,  S.T.P.  Epis- 
copo  Menevensi  [postea  Sarisbnriensi].    Mariduni  [Caennarthen]  1822.  Sva 

With  the  ezcfptioD  of  Wetstein*s  note  on\  JohnV.  7.  which  impagni  the  geDoioeneu  of  the  dlipiited 
clause,  all  the  pieces  in  this  Tolume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  its  earlj  rlndicstors.  An 
appendix  contains  the  shorter  obsenrattons  of  J.  G.  Pritius,  Frederick  Lampe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John 
Laurence  Mosheim,  Bishop  Fell,  Pool's  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  Gerhard  and  Hammond.  KUtt- 
ner's  Abridgment  of  Oriesbach*s  Disquisition  on  this  clause g  and  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  on  Dr.  Mlil*s  opinion  concerning  the  old  italic  Tcrsioo,  and  on  Bengel's  interivetation  of  the  eighth 
Terse  and  his  trampoMtloa  of  the  scTenth  and  eighth  verses. 

2.  Dissertation  in  qa&  Integritas  et  cnMcrrIa  igtlns  ccleberrimi  loci  1  Epist.  Joannic  cap. 
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Y.  v.  7.  a  snppositionis  noU  vindicatur.    Anthore  Thoma  Smith,  S.TJ*.  [in  his  Mis- 
cellanea, pp.  121 — I50.J  Londini,  1690.  8to. 

3.  Critupte  du  Passage  de  VEpistre  L  de  S,  Jean^  chap.  V,  v,  7.  Par  Richard  SiuoN. 
[In  his  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  dn  Nonveau  Testament,  Part  L  eh.  xviii.  pp.  203 — 
218.]  Rotterdam,  1689.  4to. 

4.  Defensio  snperioris  Dissertationis  contra  exceptiones  D.  Simonii.  Anthore  Thoma 
Smith.     [Miscellanea,  pp.  151 — 173.]     Londini,  1690.  8to. 

5.  Historia  Dicti  Johannei  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  1  Joh.  cap.  Y.  vers.  7.  per  multa 

secula  omissi,  secolo  Y.  restituti,  et  exeunte  seculo  XVL  in  versioncm  yemacnlam  [i.e. 

Germanicam  D.  Latheri]  recepti,  una  cum  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  autore  Friderico  Ernesto 

Kettnebo.     Francofurti  et  LipsiiB,  1713.  4to. 

Tblt  publication  wai  caused  by  Simon's  attack  on  the  disputed  clause.  In  behalf  of  which  the  weakest 
assertions  and  cotO^turet  are  here  brought  forward  as  irreft-agAble  arguments. 

6.  A  fvtt  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text^  1  John  V,  7.,  coniamingan 
Account  of  Dr,  MilTs  Evidences  from  Antiquihi  for  and  against  its  being  genuine,  mYA 
on  Examination  of  his  Judgment  thereupon,  ^Sy  Thomas  Emltn.]  London^  1715;  1719, 
8ro.    Also  in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  voL  iL     London,  1748.  4to. 

7.^  A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  serenth  Yerse  of  the  fifth  Chapter  of  St.  John's 
Pirst  Epistle.  Wherein  the  anthentioness  of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Simon  and  the  modem  Arians.  By  David  Mabtht.  Translated  from  the  French 
[which  was  publbhed  in  1717],  by  Samnel  Jebb,  M.D.    Xx>ndon,  1719.  8vo. 

8.  An  Answer  to  Mr,  Martinis  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  John  V,  7^  showing  the  in* 
sufficiency  of  his  proofs  and  the  errors  of  his  suppositions ;  by  which  he  attempts  to  support 
the  authority  of  that  text  from  supposed  MSS.  By  Thomas  Emltn.  London^  1718. 
8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Answer  to  the  Dissertation.  By  David  Martin. 
Translated  from  the  French.    London,  1719.  8vo. 

10.  ^  i2^p^  to  Mr.  Martinis  Examination  of  the  Answer  to  his  Dissertation.  By 
Thomas  Emltn.    London^  1720.  8vo. 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  Y.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs  which  are  beyond  all 
exceptions.    By  David  Martin.    London,  1722.  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  Y.  7.  irom  being  spurious;  and  an 
Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benja- 
min Calamt,  D.D.     London,  1722. 

'13.  An  Enquiry  into  the  primitive  Complutensian  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
principally  founded  on  the  most  ancient  Vatican  Manuscript;  together  with  some  account 
of  that  ManuKsript.  In  order  ft  decide  the  dispute  about  1  John  Y.  7.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Bentley.  [By  Richard  Smalbrokb,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.]  London,  1722.  8vo.;  also  in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  London, 
1748,  4to.,  or  vol.  xiiL  London,  1815,  4to. ;  and  in  Bishop  Burgess's  Selection  of  Tracts 
and  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7.,  No.  38.  p.  387.  infrd, 

14.  Dissertation  sur  le  Fameux  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Samt  Jean,  chapitre 
Y.  V.  7.  Far  Augustin  Calmbt.  Conmientaire  Litteral,  tom.  ix.  pp.  744 — 752.  Paris, 
1726,  folio;  also  in  tom.  xxiil  pp.  536—551.  of  the  Bible  De  Yence.    Paris,  1824.  8vo. 

15.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  explained  and 

confirmed,  and  Objections  answered :  ....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Slobs,  A.M.    London,  1734.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

London,  1815.  8vo. 

Thr  i!r«f  •ermon  conta'ns  a  Tindication  of  the  dUputrd  clause.  In  the  second  edition  some  few  obsolete 
worfb  have  t>een  expunged,  and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  hare  been  substituted. 

16.  Joannis  Salomonis  Sbmleri  Yindicisa  plurium  pnecipuamm  Lectionum  Novi 

Tcscamenti,  adversus  Whistonum  atque  ab  eo  latas  leges  criticas.     HaUe,  1751.  8vo. 

Mtchaelts  characterises  this  treatise  as  a  profoundly  learned  and  moderate  Tindication  of  the  disputed 
clauM.  Semlcr,  however,  soon  afterwards,  altered  his  opinion,  and  «trote  what  Michaelis  pronounces  to  be 
'*  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject.^'    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  It.  p.  413.) 

17.  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newtoh  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  upon  Ae  reading  of  the 

Greeh  Text  1  John  V.  7.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.     London,  1764.  8vo. 

A  Terjr  imperr«H-t  copjr  of  this  tract,  wanting  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  erroneous  in  many 
places.  wa«  published  as  London,  in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of  **  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newtnn 
to  M.  I^  Clerc."  But  In  the  author's  MS.,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the  6fth  Tolurne 
of  Sir  Isaai'  Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  dl»cours»'.  The  texts  in  question  are  the  disputed 
clauses  In  I  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  Ji>hn  r.  7.:  the  title-page,  "  Am  Historieai  Account  tattoo  notabU  Corri-ptiovs 
oj  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  FrfendL,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton   London,  ISoO."  is  prefixed  to  **  Newton's  Letter,*' 
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by  Ita  modern  Socinlan  editors.  The  oopr  in  the  poueMion  of  the  antbor  of  thU  work  wai  labelled  **  Sir 
Imac  Newton  on  two  Corruptions  of  Scripture."  Other  copies  (it  appears  from  page  3.  of  Dr.  Henderson's 
ti act  on  the  subject)  were  exposed  to  sale  at  the  modem  Socinlan  Depository,  where  this  tract  was 
pablis'  rd,  and  labelled  **  SIR  ISAAC  NKWTON  on  Trinitarian  Corruptions  of  Scripture."  This  conduit 
called  forth  the  following  Just  but  severe  strictures  from  the  pen  of  th«  Rev.  Dr.  Hendenon.  **  Ther  "  [the 
terms  of  the  label  In  quf'Stlon]  **  are  obviouslj  designed  to  answer  a  two-fold  purpose.  First,  they  are 
intended  to  Imbue  the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinitarians.  In  order  to  support  their  STStcm, 
scruple  not  to  falsifr  the  records  of  divine  truth  ;  and  that  this  falsi6catlon  Is  not  confitied  to  a  few  solitMry 
insunces.  b<it  has  been  practised  to  some  considerable  extent.  Had  there  been  no  such  di-sign,  why  not 
candidly  state  the  whole  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  as  alleged  In  Sit  Isaac's  Impeach  i<ent  ?  Whv,  In. 
stead  of  announcing  *  two  corruptions/  or,  if  deeircd  preferable,  *  two  notable  corruptions  of  Scripture,^  is  It 
given  Indeflniieiy,  as  if  scores  or  eren  hundreds  of  passages  had  suflbred  from  the  friiuduletit  hand  of  Trmi- 
tarian  corruption  ?  Secondly,  the  celebrated  name.of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  support  with  Its  high 
sanction  the  cwuse  of  anti-Triniurlanism  ;  and  sui>erflcial  thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  m  ans  of 
determining  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  *  llrst  of  philosophers,'  will  naturally  suppose  that  he 
espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of  opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind, 
oannot  but  be  true."    (Ibid.) 

18.  Dissertation  concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  George  Bbnbov, 
D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646. 
Second  edition.]    London,  1756.  4to. 

19.  Letters  to  £dward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  in  defence  of  the  Authenticitj  of  the  seventh 
▼erse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By  George  Travib,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 
third  and  best  edition.    London,  1794.  8vo. 

20.  Letters  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenbf 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.    By  Richard  Pobsok,  M.A.    London,  179a  8to. 

21.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V,  7.  By  John  David  Michaeusi.  [In  vol  iv.  pp.  412— 
441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert 
Harsh,  D.D.] 

22.  Letters'  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of  one  of  his  Notes  to  Michaelis*s 
Introduction  ....  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr.  Travis's  Coilation  of 
the  Greek  MSS,  which  he  examined  in  Paris ;  an  Extract  from  Mr,  Pappelbaum's  TreU' 
tise  on  the  Berlin  MS. ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Objtct  of  the  Velesian  Readings,, 
By  Herbert  Mabsh,  [D.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]     Leipzig,  1795.  Svo. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity. 

23.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  Y.  7.  By  John  Hbt,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  II. 
pp.  280 — 291.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divinity.]     Cambridge,  1796.  Svo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  f^om  the  cardld  spirit  in  which  It  Is  drawn  up. 
The  learned  author  appears  to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  Aitnre  Bf  SS.  might  be  discovered,  containing 
the  disputed  passage.  Subsequent  researches  of  other  critics  have  shown  that  such  a  hope  must  now  be 
abandoned. 

24.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann,  V,  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Jacobo  Griesbach.  [At  the 
end  of  VoL  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.]  Haia,  1806; 
Londini,  1810.    Editio  Nova,  1818.  bvo.  • 

25.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Disputes  respecting  the  Authenticity  of  the  Verse 
of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or  1  John,  Chap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charles  Butlsr,  Esq. 
(^Appendix  II.  to  his  Hone  Biblicse,  or  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  365—407.] 
London,  Svo. 

26.  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses.  By  Adam  Clarkb,  LL.D. 
[At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  published  at  London,  in  1807.  12mo.] 

27.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  briefly  examined.  [By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge]  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.  Svo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evlilenre  which  had  been  adduced  for  and  agaln>t 
the  genuin>  ne^s  ol  the  disputed  clause,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

28.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Middleton,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.]    In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  his  IX>ctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.    London,  1808.  Svo. 

29.  The  Critique  ^n  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  the  modem  Socinians"]  on  1  John  V.  7.,  confuted  by  Martyn*s  Examination  of 
Emlyn's  Answer  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  Mr.  Porson's 
Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.    By  J.  Pharez.    London,  1809.  8va 

30.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D. — In  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,"  pp.  293 — 305.  540—564.    London,  1815.  Svo. 

31.  TTtree  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  on  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and 
Mis-statements  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. ,  , , ,  By  the  Rev,  John  Oxlbb.     York,  1825.  Svo. 
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82.  Extensive  Ck)ntroTer87  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  By  the  Rer. 
Williiam  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  il  pp.  133 — 226.  of  his  Treatise  on  **  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity."    London,  1818.  8vo. 

33.  Annotatio  ad  I  Epistolam  Joannis  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  Aactore  Joanne  Nepomnceno 
Albeb.  In  YoL  iii.  pp.  853 — 369.  of  his  Institutioncs  Hermeneutics  Novi  Testamentl 
Pcstini,  1818.  8vo. 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M.  Griesbach,  in  which  a 
new  View  is  given  of  the  external  evidence,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Verse,  not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Buroess,  DJ).,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  [afterwards  of  Salisbury].    London,  1821.  8va 

35.  Review  of  the  **  Vindication  **  ffc,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1822.  [Attri- 
buted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton,  Begins  Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ely.]    London,  1822.  8vo. 

36.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  &c  Second  Edition-:  to  which  is  added  a  Pi^face 
in  reply  to  the  Quarterlv  Review,  and  a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  publication 
entitled  •*  Palsdoromaica.''^  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London, 
1823.  8?o. 

37.  Observations  on  1  John  V,  7.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  In 
part  vi.  pp.  13 — 30.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divinity.     Cambridge,  1822.  8vo. 

38.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations  on  I  John  V.  7.  Part  the  First,  consisting 
of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  Bishop  Smalbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentlcy ; 
Two  anonymous  Letters  to  Dr.  Beniley,  with  Dr.  Bentley's  Answer;  an  Extract  from 
Martin's  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that  Letter;  together  with  Notes  of 
Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the  controverted  Verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of 
the  Montfort  Manuscript.  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  Thomas  BuROBsa,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  afterwards  of  Salisbury.]     London,  1824.  8vo. 

39.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  is  de- 
monstrated the  Genuineness  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By  Ben 
David  [John  Jombs,  LL.D.]    London,  1825.  8vo. 

40.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  David's  on  a  Passage  of  the  Second 
Synibolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Bdroess,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's.  London,  1825. 
8vo. 

41.  Review  of  the  two  preceding  Articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December  1825. 
London,  8vo.     [Attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton.] 

42.  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Professor  Porson  from  the  Animadver- 
sions of  the  Rl  Uev,  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  m  various  public 
cations  on  I  John  V,  7.  By  Criio  CatUabrigiensis.  [^The  RL  Rev,  ThotRas  Tuetov,  'D,D. 
Bishop  ofEly.^     Cambridge,  1827.  8vo. 

43.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  A  Vindi- 
cation of  them  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  Disputed 
Pass^e,  1  John  V.  7,  8.  from  the  authorised  Version.  Being  an  Examination  of  the 
first  six  pages  of  Professor  Porson's  IV th  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  of  the  MSSw  used 
by  R  Stephens.    By  Francis  Hutshb.     London,  1827.  8vo. 

This  '*  Examination  "  was  published  iitfUr  notice  had  been  giren  in  the  LIterarj  Journals  that  the  *'  Vin- 
dication "  of  P<  ofessor  Porson's  character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  worli  actually  appeared.  **  Crito 
Cautabrigientis,"  therefore,  devoted  pp.  38ft— 404.  to  a  refutation  of  Mr.  H.'s  tract. 

44.  7W  Letters,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of 
certain  Positions  of  the  Author,  relative  to  1  John  V.  7.:  ta  which  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordship  are  shown  to  be  groundless  surmises  and  evident  mistakes.  By  the  Rev, 
John  OxLEB.     London,  1828.  8vo. 

45.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  in  Beply  to  a 
Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Professor  Porson,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis  :  and 
in  further  Proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Bdsoess,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Salisbury,  1829.  8vo. 

46.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A  Synodical  Lecture,  by 
Francis  Anthony  Knittel,  Counsellor  to  the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Brunswick  Lilnenbourg.  Published  at  Brunswick  in  1785.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  German,  by  William  Alleyn  EvAKSOff,  M.A.  Jjondon,  1829. 
8vo. 

The  original  German  wotk  of  Knittel,  which  has  long  been  scarce  upon  the  continent.  It  thus  character- 
ised by  liiichaeUs  >-**  This  M  a  valuable  work,  and  much  usefUl  information  may  be  deri?ed  from  It :  but  in 
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the  proof  of  the  principal  point  the  author  haa  totallj  failed.**    (Introd.  to  the  New  Tettament,  vol.  ir. 
p.  413.)    ThU  otinion  has  been  conemipd  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem  biblical  critic :  — 

**  Kniitel's  *  New  Criticisms  *  are  laboured  and  InKeniuus,  written  in  a  terj  declamatory  stylet,  and  ralcu- 
latfHl  by  their  plau>lbili(y  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  novices  in  the  ctwitrofers]*  an  Impr^sion  tu  foviiur  of 
the  paMase  whl  h  he  has  taken  under  his  protection.  They  are  aUays  wanting  in  the  simplicity  which  an 
accomMllshrd  scholar  will  be  conremt^  to  maintain  In  the  conduct  of  an  important  argument,  and  are  not 
less  dffldf nt  in  the  substantial  proofs,  and  claar  and  strong  presumptions,  which  command  our  as«ent.  WiUi 
the  apxearance  and  pretension  of  a  meCh<Mlical  arrangement  of  his  materlnlt,  there  Is  but  little  of  It  in  the 
disrus>ion«  which  follow ;  and  we  close  the  work  without  haTlng  acquired  any  distinct  apprehensions  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  been  engaged."    (Bclectic  Keview,  Third  Series,  vol.  ill.  p.  181.) 

47.  Remarh  vpon  Mr.  Evangon^s  Prtface  to  hit  TVanslation  qf  KnittePt  New  Criticums 
on  1  John  V,  7.  By  CUmens  AngUcanut  [The  Bt  Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  DJ).,  Bishop 
of  Ely.]     London^  1829.  8to. 

lS  j<s>  48.  Memoir  of  the  Controverey  respecting  the  Heavenly  Witneetee^  1  John  V.  7.,  including 

critical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Question,     By  Criticus  [the 
Bey.  William  Obmb.  M.A.]    London,  1830.  12mo. 

'  ^r    t ,  /    '         This  work  must  have  cost  its  author  no  small  labour :  although  It  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  fbll  and 
^    '    'f   complete  hill  orj  of  the  controversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  note  is  omitted.    Numerous  smaller 
I  ^  *    n  tires  reUtlTi*  t<>  variotis  othrr  minor  authors,  who  have  treated  directly  or  Incidentally  on  the  subject,  are 


"^^  Intnrspersed  ;  and  as  many  of  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  bibliographical  list  are  now  beoime  'are  and 

wi  h  dlfflculty  to  be  procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirou>  of  InvestiKatlng  the  history  of  this  memorable  cou- 
f  .  )  ,  t  troversy,  will  be  gratified  with  the  candid  splnt  and  diligent  research  which  pervade  every  page  of  Mr. 
V  ..  I  t     \i  I*  '      Orme's  able  and  welUwritten  Memoir. 

'  f  49.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controteray  on  the  disputed  Terse  of  St  John,  as  revived 

bj  Mr.  Gibbon:  to  which  is  added  Christian  Theocracj;  [or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Ministration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  leadingand  pervading  Doctrine  of  the  Newr 
Testament,  in]  a  Second  Letter  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie.  By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
[Thomas  Burobss,  D.D.].    Salisbury,  1835.  8vo. 

The  design  of  the  *'  Introductioti/*  (which  was  first  privately  printed  In  18S3,)  Is  **  to  recall  the  attention 
of  the  readers  to  th>4t  mate  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  verse  of  St.  John,  in  which  tt 
was.  prior  to  the  publication  of  Archdencon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Porson's  Letters,  when  It  was  revUeil  t>y  Mr. 
Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  ihirty-seventh  chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjecu  ois- 
cuss«^  by  the  leamtKl  prelate.  *'  Mr.  Gibbon,  im  enemy  to  Christianity,  and  morally  incapable  of  impar- 
tiality on  any  question  relative  to  its  scriptures  and  doctrines  ;  —  his  f«lsiflcations  of  authorities  re^pectmg 
the  great  doctrine*  of  Cliristlanity ;  — locorrectnnss  of  his  peoeral  positions  respecting  the  cootrovertrd 
verie  {^incorrectness  of  his  particular  objections  to  the  verse." 

50. .  Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concerning  I  John  V.  7. ;  containing 
also  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  first  Latin  Version  of  l^ripture,  commonly  called 
the  Italic    By  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.     Bome,  1835.  8vo. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  this  country,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Maga- 
line.  Oil  the  authoritv  of  a  manuscript  of  the  **  Speculum,'*  attributed  to  Augustine,  preserved  at  Romt*.  iu 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Genisalemme,  which  he  imagines  to  be  as  old  lu  the  sixth  or  seventh 
ceiitur  ,  and  a  Latin  Bi  le  lof  the  seventh  century,  as  he  thinks.)  presenred  at  La  Cava,  Dr.  W.  argues  in 
favo  r  of  thr  genuineness  .of  the  disputed  clause  in  I  John  V.  7,  8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute  stiic- 
turfs  on  his  theory  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wright's  translation  of  Seller's  Bib'.icai  Hermeiieutics,  pp.  (i33~ 
650.    These  Letters  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are  reprinted  in  his  **  Essays  on  various  Subjects,"  vol  i. 

51.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Bev.  Francis  Hutbhs.  [In  the  British 
Magazine,  voL  v.  pp.  702 — 707.]     London,  1834.  8vo. 

The  Kev.  Author  of  this  communication  Is  also  the  writer  nf  numerous  papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity 
of  I  J*>hn  V.  7,  8.,  which  are  printed  In  the  third,  fourth,  fll^h.  sixth,  and  seveuth  volumes  of  the  Britisb 
Magasiue,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication  of  the  early  Parisian  Press." 

52.  Martini  Augustini  Scholz.  Diatribe  brevis  in  locum  1  Joannis  V.  7, 8.  [In  VoL 
IL  pp.  132,  133.  ot  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.]     Lipsiss,  1836.  4to. 

53.  Three  Letters  to  the  Ber.  Dr.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, IJp9.  1836,  on  the  Contents  of  his  Note  on  1  John  Y.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Saiisbtuy  [Thomas  Bdrobss,  D.D."}    Southampton,  1837.  8vo. 

The^e  letters  were  not  published  for  sale :  they  were  prints  for  private  distribution  only  a  frw  weeks 
brfore  the  decease  of  their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness  of  the  ditputed 
clause  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  against  It,  which  had  been  aduuced  by  Dr.  Schois. 

54.  J.  ScoU  Porter.  In  his  **  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism^'*  pp.  494—612.  London. 
1848. 

55.  Samuel  Davidson^  D.D.  In  his  **  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism^'  pp.  403 — 426. 
Edinburgh,  1852. 

56.  Under  one  general  head  may  be  mentioned  the  Notes  qf  various  Editors,  such  as  the 
Bev.  S.  T.  Bloomfidd,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  and  the  Annotations  of  many 
writers  in  this  and  other  countries,  such  as  the  late  Professor  De  Wette,  and  as  Dr.  Edward 
Ashf  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  this  passage  can  be  a  genuine  portion  of  Hoiy  Scripture. 
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CHAR  XXXVII. 

ON  THB  AFPLIOATION  OF   SOKE  OF  THE  BB8ULTS  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISir. 

The  subject  of  Textual  Criticism  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  to  questions  on 
which  discussion  has  arisen.  The  first  of  these  points,  then,  will  be, 
how  far  do  critical  investigations  or  conclusions  confirm  or  invalidate 
opinions  formed  as  to  Scripture  authorify  f 

There  was  a  time,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  when  even  a  question 
of  various  readings,  or  of  the  revision  of  the  text,  was  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not  subversive  of  all  Divine  authority 
as  attaching  to  Holy  Scripture.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Ur.  John  Owen  will  see  what  the  tone  of  feeling  was  two 
centuries  ago,  even  amongst  men  of  intelligence  and  learning,  who 
were  in  many  respects  great  and  estimable,  and  whose  doctrinal 
writings  continue  to  be  highly  valued.  How  settled  was  the  judg- 
ment which  Owen  had  formed  on  this  subject,  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  merely  in  his  strange  attack  on  Walton  and 
his  coadjutors  that  he  thus  expressed  himself,  but  also  in  some  of  his 
later  works,  in  which,  likewise,  he  broadly  laid  down  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  criticism  could  be  rightly  applied  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  an  atheistical  position. 

The  argument  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  which  was  used  by  those 
who  maintained  this  opinion,  was  this: — God  has  given  forth  His 
Scripture  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  then  be 
thought  that  He  has  not  in  his  Providence  so  watched  over  it,  as  to 
preserve  it  from  the  common  accidents  of  loss  or  alteration,  to  which 
mere  human  writings  are  exposed,  and  by  which  we  know  that  they 
have  been  injured.  To  imagine  the  contrary  would  be  (it  was  said) 
to  allege  that  the  conununication  of  the  revelation  of  God,  or  even 
its  preservation  from  total  loss  or  entire  corruption,  was  simply  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  faithlessness  of  men.  Thus, 
to  many  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  piety  towards  God,  and 
reverence  for  His  Word,  in  ignoring  the  subject  altogether.  Un- 
happily some  of  the  effects  of  this  tone  of  feeling  are  yet  visible 
amongst  us,  like  the  conspicuous  scar  on  an  ill-healed  wound.  ^ 

'  It  seems  as  if  the  sentiments  which  we  still  find  propounded  mast  he  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  men»  who  read  the  sentiments  expressed  hj 
some  of  these  earlj  writers  or  their  copyists,  and  not  being  able  to  weigh  the  subject 
themselves,  and  not  knowing  anything  of  the  misstatements  of  fact,  they  deem  that  they 
are  doing  an  important  service,  when  they  restate  points  long  ago  refhted,  and  when  they 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  decry  criticism,  in  its  principles,  results,  and  application.  On 
all  these  points  they  really  know  nothing  correctly;  and  it  is  this  completeness  of  misap- 
prehension which  leads  them  to  speak  as  they  do  against  those  who  are  better  informed 
than  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  thus  from  time  to  time  bring  forward  theories  and 
statements  which  they  have  borrowed  from  old  writers,  do  not  mention  the  sources  from 
which  they  have  drawn,  instead  of  repeating  mistakes  long  ago  refuted,  not  only  as  if 
they  were  true,  but  also  as  if  they  were  new.  If  this  were  done  it  would  in  itself  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  whose  reading  goes  not  a  step  beyond  Whitby's  book  against 
Mill  (see  above,  p.  126.),  or  the  attacks  on  Bentley.  It  is  tmsatisfactory  work  to  hare  to 
refute  on  the  one  hand  the  incorrect  statements  made  by  professed  friends  of  revelation, 
and  on  the  other  to  maintain  the  true  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  agamst  opposen.    In 
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It  was  in  vain  to  state,  in  reply,  that  various  readings  do  exist  in 
copies  of  the  Word  of  Grod  as  well  as  in  other  writings.     Those  who 
were  determined  that  they  ought  not  to  be  there,  denied  their  ex- 
istence almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inquisitors  who  cited  Gali- 
leo, denied  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  when  the  copies  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  variations  made  visible,  just  as  the  pendulum  has 
shown  that  of  the  earth,  by  its  tendency  to  retain  part  of  \U  rate  of 
circular  motion,  it  was  demanded  that  all  such  copies  should  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  fact  that  they  differ  at  all  from  what  was  com- 
monly read  and  printed,  should  be  deemed  sufficient  for  regarding 
them  as  void  of  authority.     And  thus,  if  pressed  in  argument,  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  receiving  and  for 
maintaining  the  authority  of  those  copies  which  they  did  receive  and 
uphold  as  immaculate.     He  who  rejects  true  principles  of  trans- 
mission, as  attested  by  evidence,  must  rest  in  some  vague  notion  of 
subjective   apprehension,   or  must    rely   on   some   fancy   of   inde- 
terminate tradition,  if  he  would  escape  from  mere  scepticism.     If 
those  who  used  the  argument  from  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
necessary  actings  of  Divine  Providence,  had  carried  it  a  little  farther, 
or  had  pressed  it  more  consistently,  they  might  have  felt  its  fallacy. 
For  as  Holy  Scripture  was  not  intended  for  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
merely,  but  for  all  men  who  are  concerned  in  knowing  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  provided  by  Him,  it  might 
be  argued  that  He  ought  to  have  made  provision,  either  that  all 
should  understand  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  or  that  autho- 
ritative versions  should  be  set  forth  by  inspired  men  in  all  the  needed 
tongues.     It  might  have  been  said,  that  to  suppose  the  contrary 
would  be  to  derogate  from  that  which  must  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  the  actings  of  God.     But,  even  if  a  ground 
less  high  were  taken  on  the  subject  of  versions,  it  might  still  be  said 
that  if  God  providentially  overruled  copyists,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
so  erring  as  to  introduce  the  smallest  variation  into  the  sacred  text, 
of  course  he  would  so  provide  that  translators,  those  on  whom  most 
persons  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  what  Holy  Scripture  teaches, 
would  receive  a  general  immunity  from  mistake.'     And  yet,   so 
conscious  were  those  who  argued  in  this  manner  from  their  supposed 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  God,  that  versions  are  not  perfect,  that 

one  thing  both  these  classes  are  alike — their  pertinacity  in  reiterating  the  same  erroneous 
statements,  and  bringing  forward  as  if  new  the  same  exploded  arguments.  But  in  this  the 
profea^  friends  of  revealed  truth  really  furnish  erounds  of  attack  to  the  opposers.  Are 
not  some  of  these  "  professed  friends  **  enemies  who  have  assumed  a  false  uniform  for  the 
purpose  of  treachery  7  If  this  surmise  be  deemed  uncharitable,  it  is  at  all  events  less  so 
than  are  the  inginuatioru  which  they  bring  forward  against  all  who  maintain  the  true  facts 
relative  to  Scripture  transmission  and  the  state  of  the  text.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  they 
find  no  terms  sufficiently  severe  to  apply  to  such  scholars;  what  wonder,  then,  if  the  reul 
pursuit  of  criticism  is  so  depreciated  amongst  us? 

'  A  true  rc^t  from  considerations  relative  to  versions  is  the  apprehension  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  forth  faithful  translations  in  the  languages  of  different  peoples.  Many 
who  have  the  circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  much  at  heart  show  themselves  but  little 
aware  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  versions  in  common  use  in  the  languages  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  in  which  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  small  occasional  changes  a 
seeming  ground  is  afforded  for  most  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Rome.  JiCt  those  whom  it 
may  concern  see  well  to  it,  for  the  evil  has  now  been  perpetuated  for  years,  and  that  in  spite 
of  public  and  private  remonstrance. 
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they  particularly  condemned  the  notion  of  their  being  allowed  to 
have  any  Toice  in  criticism  at  all,  deeming  them  unworthy  of  being 
used  even  as  collateral  witnesses. 

Thus,  those  who  upheld  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  maintaining 
the  immaculate  purity  of  its  text,  and  by  denying  that  it  could  be 
corrupted  or  altered  without  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Providence  of 
God  oeing  set  aside,  were  led  into  the  most  inconsistent  methods  of 
arguing, — methods  which,  as  they  themselves  were  conscious  (though 
they  did  not  formally  draw  the  conclusion),  were  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  similar  and  collateral  subjects*  There  was  a  strong  re- 
semblance between  these  transcendental  reasonings  and  those  of  some 
of  the  optimists  of  the  present  day,  who  speak  of  ^Hhe  intense 
purity  of  human  nature,**  and  who  affirm  that  it  contradicts  all  '^  true 
and  worthy  apprehensions  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity," 
to  imagine  that  the  heart  and  nature  of  man  is  as  corrupt  as  Holy 
Scripture  teaches,  and  as  (in  its  external  aspects)  the  every-day 
world  around  us  shows  manifestly.  It  is  in  vain  for  such  to  say 
that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  God  to  suppose  that  such  corruption  of 
nature  can  exist,  to  believe  that  either  He  could  have  formed  beings 
so  defective,  or,  if  originally  upright,  He  could  have  allowed  them 
to  fall.  Notorious  facts  contradict  such  suppositions  of  actual  puritv ; 
and  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  word  explains  the  mystery  of  the 
diflference  of  the  state  of  man,  as  originally  created,  from  that  in 
which  he  has  passed  through  the  fall.  Maintainers  of  Revelation  and 
the  worst  opposers  use  similar  arguments  when  thev  fly  off  into  their 
own  speculations  of  what  is  worthy  of  Divine  Providence,  irrespective 
of  those  manifest  facts  which  we  are  responsible  for  owning  as  such. 

The  true  mode  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  should  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  would  be 
this: — To  acknowledge,  as  a  fact,  that  these  bucks  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  men,  without  any  interposition  in  {lOwer  or 
continuous  miracle  to  maintain  them  in  their  purity ;  to  know  that 
they  have,  in  their  external  history,  been  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  casualties  as  other  writings.  Copyists  might  err  in 
what  they  transcribed ;  translators  might  depart  from  the  meaning 
of  what  they  undertook  to  render ;  compositors  enjoy  no  immunity 
now  when  engaged  in  setting  up  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  eye  of  the 
corrector  is  not  infallible  when  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Word 
of  God,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  translations. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  opportunities  of  error,  those  who  will 

examine  the  subject  with  attentive  eyes  must  see  that  there  has 

been  a  very  peculiar  guardianship  of  Divine  Providence  over  the 

text  of  the  In  ew  Testament ;  not,  indeed,  in  preserving  particular 

copies  from  mistake,  nor  yet  in  causing  that  the  best  readings  should 

have  been  habitually  adopted,  but  in  transmitting  to  us  such  means 

of  critical  revision  or  venfication  as  do  not  exist  with  regard  to  any 

profane  writer  whatsoever.     This  is  the  fact  which  is  worthy  of  deep 

attention ;  for,  had  not  there  been  something  special  with  regard  to 

Holy  Scripture,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  might  have  come 

down  to  us  in  a  few,  defective,  and  comparatively  recent  copies. 
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We  might  have  had  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  sources  of 
criticism  which  have  been  described  in  preceding  chapters.  This 
whole  array  of  witnesses  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  esti- 
mate aright  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  the  transmission  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  thus^  instead  of  doing  as  was  suggested  by  unintel- 
ligent traditionists^ — instead  of  rejecting  every  copy  which  differs 
from  some  fondly  imagined*  standard  of  perfection,  and  casting  aside 
every  version  which  exhibits  peculiarities  of  its  own,  until  every 
document  in  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  transmitted  at  all 
is  condemned,  —  we  thankfully  regard  them  as  the  witnesses  to  us  of 
the  true  incorruptness  which  attaches  to  Holy  Scripture.  They  are 
the  proofs  that  the  books  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  in 
which  they  are  stated  to  have  been  written ;  and  while  their  general 
agreement  is  most  important,  the  variations  are  also  of  importance, 
as  showing  that  they  could  not  have  been  written,  or  even  remodelled, 
by  any  who  lived  in  comparatively  recent  time. 

The  extensive  character  of  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament^  causes  its  criticism  so  far  to  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  books :  similar  principles  must  be  applied  in  each  case.  But 
it  is  only  those  who  know  something  of  the  MSS.  in  which  other 
ancient  works  have  been  transmitted,  who  can  feel  the  contrast 
between  the  one  or  two  defective  transcripts  of  some  important  work 
(as  is  often  the  case\  and  the  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations 
which  supply  us  with  evidence  for  the  New  Testament  With 
regard  to  the  one,  critical  sagacity  is  needed  continually  to  restore 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  author's  sense,  or  what  may  have 
been  intended  by  the  copyist ;  in  the  other  we  are,  happily,  not  so 
situated.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  conjectures;  our  only  busi- 
ness is  to  ascertain,  and  then  to  follow,  evidence.  The  one  case  is 
like  that  of  restoring  some  shattered  work  of  ancient  art,  the  lost 
fragments  of  which  are  themselves  irrecoverably  gone ;  the  other  is 
like  the  work  of  fitting  into  their  places  the  portions  of  an  edifice 
which  have  been  displaced  by  time,  but  which  are  not  lost,  but  are 
still  to  be  found,  only  requiring  to  be  sought  out  and  ascertained 
from  amid  the  other  materials  with  which  they  have  been  mingled. 

Now,  the  original  authority  attaching  to  a  document  is  not  affected 
by  the  condition  in  which  existing  copies  of  such  a  record  may  now 
be  found.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  might  seem  to  be  superfluous  to 
state  it;  and  yet  it  is  habitually  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  those 
who  discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture.  The 
only  way  in  which  authority  is  at  all  weakened,  is  so  far  as  existing 
copies  may  be  supposed  to  be  imperfect  representations  of  what  was 
originally  written. 

Thus,  if  a  law  be  given  forth  by  any  competent  legislator,  its 
original  authority,  and  its  binding  force,  would  be  unimpaired,  even 
if  some  to  whom  it  was  addressed  possessed  it  in  a  form  in  which  it 
had  suffered  injury  from  either  accident  or  design.  It  would  be  felt 
to  be  a  strange  process  of  thought  that  would  lead  any  to  cling  with 
attachment  to  the  defective  form  of  the  enactment,  as  though  it  pos- 
sessed the  more  ample  authority,  rather  than  to  revert,  if  possible,  to 
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that  which  was  more  perfect.  And  even  if  such  recurrence  were 
impossible — even  if  there  were  some  manifest  defects  which  could  not 
be  rectified — still  it  would  rightly  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the 
legislator  must  be  owned,  even  though  we  have  some  uncertainty  as 
to  a  portion  of  his  enactments. 

Whoever  receives  Holy  Scripture  as  it  has  been  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  spiritual  Christians, — whoever,  indeed,  acquiesces  in  the 
claims  made  by  the  writers,  and  attested  by  the  fullest  proofs  of  their 
mission,  admits  that  as  to  its  original  authority  it  was  given  forth  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  inspiration  might  or  might 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  revelation  of  new  facts,  principles,  or 
doctrines:  but  whether  unknown  things  of  God  were  declared,  or 
facts  of  which  men  were  previously  cognisant  were  recorded, — whether 
the  words  and  actions  narrated  were  those  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  servants,  or  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  other  opposers  of 
His  truth, — still  the  recorded  narrative  of  such  words  and  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  claims  the  ground  of  inspiration 
as  addressed  to  us.  Now  textual  criticism  leaves  these  facts  and 
principles  unaffected.  The  results  which  flow  from  it  may  in  mea- 
sure affect  the  absolute  identification  which  some  assume  to  exist 
between  certain  current  copies  and  the  authentic  originals ;  but  these 
results,  if  rightly  understood,  give  a  greater  security  and  certainty 
as  to  what  was  originally  given  forth. 

Thus,  let  the  highest  ground  be  taken  as  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  absolute  freedom  from  error  in  doctrine,  fact,  rea- 
soning, or  illustration,  which  attaches  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  being 
plenarily  inspired ;  the  results  of  criticism  only  lead  us  to  know  more 
precisely  what  it  is  that  has  been  thus  given  forth.  It  may  be  that 
words,  expressions,  or  even  whole  sentences,  which  have  been  rested 
on  in  controversy  or  in  the  mental  elaboration  of  a  subject,  may  be 
proved  to  be  rightly  read  in  some  very  different  manner,  or  they 
may  even  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  the  record  at  all.  This  result, 
however  it  may  surprise,  must  not  be  supposed  to  invalidate  aught 
that  has  been  just  said ;  for  it  only  tends  to  show  what  the  record 
really  is,  and  what,  through  mistake  of  some  kind  or  other,  has  been 
identified  with  it. 

At  times,  indeed,  a  result  of  criticism  is  so  far  unsatisfactory  that 
it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  connection  with  particular 
words  or  sentences;  but  even  though  this  feeling  is  not  in  itself 
desirable,  it  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  relying  unduly  on  such  pas- 
sages, and  it  teaches  to  discriminate  between  the  much  that  is  certain 
and  the  comparatively  little  that  is  really  doubtful.  So  far  from  the 
notion  of  general  uncertainty  being  introduced,  the  truth  is  just  the 
contrary ;  for  the  vague,  unclear,  dim  apprehension  which  must  be 
connected  with  the  traditional  text  in  general  by  one  who  really 
reflects,  is  dispelled ;  and  criticism,  decried  though  it  be  in  its  results 
by  some,  gives  a  degree  of  objective  certainty  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. 

Such  considerations  will  avail  little  or  nothing  with  those  who 
rely  on  their  own  subjective  feelings,  and  who  deem  that  it  is  more 
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reverential  so  to  do ;  but  their  importance  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
regard  it  to  be  far  more  fitting  that  they  should  use  all  diligence  in 
knowing  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  forth  as  Holy  Scripture^  than 
that  they  should  leave  the  subject  as  if  they  cherished  the  sceptical 
notion^  ^'  that  it  may  be  that  God  hath  spoken." 

Scripture  is  a  deposit  given  by  God  into  the  hands  of  Christians ; 
to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  know  whcU  has  been  thus  given 
forth,  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who  fully  admit  its  mvine 
authority. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  criticism  is  the  ability  which  it  gives  us  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  most  correct  and  the  least  exact  text  as  found  in  copies 
written  or  printed.  They  mistake  greatly  who  suppose  that  other 
doctrines  are  taught  in  some  copies,  t£at  other  principles  and  precepts 
are  laid  down,  or  that  the  general  texture  of  divine  truth  is  defaced 
or  marred.  As  to  material  points  the  agreement  is  most  general ; 
and  nothing  which  would  influence  the  form  of  our  dogmatic  belief 
depends  upon  doubtful  or  precarious  passages,  —  even  though  there 
are  passages  of  this  kind  which  would  in  some  copies  support  par- 
ticular doctrines  (the  truth  of  which  is  known  from  other  Scriptures 
absolutely  certain),  while  in  others  they  might  be  void  of  any  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

This  result  is  most  important  as  to  Scripture  authority:  it  shows 
US  that  whatever  injury  Scripture  has  received  during  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  copyists,  there  eould  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  tampering  with  its  text,  or  a  systematised 
alteration,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  any  new  doctrines,  or  for 
extruding  old  ones  which  had  become  unacceptable.  There  are, 
indeed,  copies  which  contain  absurd  and  contradictory  mistakes;  but 
such  errors  are  of  the  same  sporadic  character  as  are  those  found  in 
certain  printed  Bibles,  which  are  known  through  such  oversights: 
so  thoroughly  does  the  doctrinal  authority  of  Scripture  remain  un- 
impaired afler  all  the  accidents  of  transcriptural  mistake  to  which  it 
has  been  obnoxious.  Some  have  formed  a  different  opinion  from 
their  attention  having  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
passages  to  which  a  great  dogmatic  importance  has  attached;  and 
from  their  having  thought  that  if  these  passages  were  differently  read 
the  doctrines  which  they  had  been  used  to  uphold  would  be  in  some 
measure  invalidated.  The  more  criticism  is  studied,  the  more  ground- 
less is  this  fear  found  to  be ;  and  the  practical  result  is  not  to  let 
important  doctrinal  truths  even  seem  to  depend  on  what  is  fallacious 
or  uncertun. 

The  application  of  results  of  criticism  to  Biblical  Interpretation 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  authority.  Here,  however,  there  are  those  who 
will  be  likely  to  feel  not  a  little  timidity.  They  will  be  inclined  to 
judge  of  a  supposed  result  of  criticism  not  through  the  soundness  or 
the  contrary  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  but  according  to 
the  bearing  which  it  may  have  on  some  cherished  interpretation  of  a 
passage  which  may  appear  to  be  affected.     But  if  criticisih  be  treated 
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with  shyness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  those  who  act 
similarly  with  regard  to  philology  * ;  and,  indeed,  the  two,  philology 
and  criticism,  can  hardly  be  dissociated  when  the  mind  is  rightly 
directed  to  enter  properly  on  the  subject  of  interpretation ;  for  if 
philology  must  assert  her  claims  as  showing  the  real  force  and  import 
of  the  words  and  syllables,  written  by  the  men  who  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  right  of 
textual  criticism  to  indicate  what  those  words  and  syllables  them- 
selves are. 

It  is  thus  of  no  small  importance  that  he  who  takes  the  place  of 
an  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture  should  not  only  possess  those  spiritual 
qualifications  which  are  indispensable  for  him  who  is  rightly  fitted 
for  such  a  work,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  which 
must  be  needed,  but  that  he  also  should  be  willing  and  able  to  use 
the  results  of  criticism  with  some  discrimination,  and  have  some 
apprehension  how  those  results  have  been  obtained.  This  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  though  it  were  in  itself  the  object  sought ;  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  nothing  more ;  and  therefore  it  niay  be  judged 
that  there  is  some  danger  Test  it  should  unduly  occupy  the  mind. 
Of  course  this  may  be  the  case  ;  although,  in  this  country  at  least, 
criticism  has  hardly  received  such  a  measure  of  attention  as  to  cause 
this  to  be  any  peculiar  danger.  If  criticism  and  philology  be  looked 
at  by  any,  not  as  means  leading  to  a  right  apj)rehension  of  what  has 
been  written,  but  as  though  they  were  in  themselves  the  main  objects 
in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture,  a  mistake  is  made  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  of  a  person  who,  in  examining  some  work  of  art  or  noble 
edifice,  should  think  and  speak  exclusively  of  the  material  on  which 
the  artist  wrought,  and  should  minutely  mvestigate  its  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  origin,  instead  of  considering  what  has  been  produced, 
and  to  what  purpose  the  artist  has  employed  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion. The  design  of  the  artist  and  his  skill  in  carrying  it  into 
execution  must  ever  be  deemed  of  superior  moment  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  it  was  on  which  his  abilities  were  exerted.  If,  however, 
any  question  were  raised  as  to  the  material,  it  might,  in  its  place,  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  out  what  may  be  termed  preli- 
minary inquiries,  not  as  taking  the  place  of  those  which  are  directed 
to  higher  objects,  but  merely  in  relation  to  them.  If  the  artist  would 
work  at  all,  materials  he  must  use,  and  these  are  simply  subservient 
to  his  aims.  Just  so  if  Holy  Scripture  should  be  given  to  men  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  language ;  hence  arises  the  province  of  philology :  to 
apply  philology  aright,  we  must  investigate  all  that  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  text ;  hence  the  place  of  criticism :  but  both  of  these 
are  merely  subservient  to  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  record 
which  has  thus  been  transmitted.  It  is  as  if  we  wish  to  read  a 
transcript  of  a  letter  or  a  law  in  some  foreign  language ;  we  want  to 
know  two  things, — whether  we  may  rely  on  the  copy  as  generally 

*  **  Philology  has  not  yet  firmly  established  her  position  as  the  handmaid  of  Theology, 
and  we  may  be  well  excused  if  we  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any  attempt  to  displace 
her.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  take  alarm  when  she  threatens  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
Rev.  J.  B  Lightfoot,  M.  A.,  in  "  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Fhilology,**  March, 
1856.  (p.  103.) 
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correct,  and  how  to  read  and  understand  the  words  and  sentences  of 
the  tongue  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

He,  then,  who  rightly  regards  Holy  Scripture  as  the  reyelation  of 
God,  will  value  all  auxiliaries  for  its  right  use  in  their  proper  places ; 
he  will  value  them  because  of  that  to  which  they  lead,  but  he  will 
not  be  disposed  to  look  at  them  as  though  acquaintance  with  them 
could  be  at  all  substituted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be  that  critical  studies  have  at  times 
interfered  with  a  devotional  and  spiritually  intelligent  use  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  taken  up  and  carried 
out  with  less  enthusiasm  than  would  be  felt  by  an  earnest  scholar  in 
connection  with  the  writings  of  some  favourite  secular  author.  But 
even  from  this  a  lesson  may  be  learned :  the  ardent  classical  student 
values  criticism,  as  applied  to  Homer  or  Cicero,  just  because 
of  its  ap))lication  to  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  favourite  author, 
and  he  finds  the  satisfactory  result  in  the  corrected  or  confirmed 
reading  of  the  text :  the  truer  his  apprehension  of  the  bearing  and 
use  of  criticism,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  give  it  some  absolute 
and  independent  value.  Its  place  is  wholly  subjective  not  objective. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  found  to  deaden  the  apprehension  of  the  spiritual 
value  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  should  at  once  be  admitted  that  its  office 
has  been  misunderstood,  or  that  it  has  been  pursued  in  some  measure 
not  in  that  right  and  prayerful  spirit  with  which  a  Christian  should 
carry  on  all  his  Biblical  studies,  or  else  that  the  value  of  Scripture  as 
the  revelation  of  God  had  not  itself  been  previously  known  aright, 
or  at  all. 

He,  however,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  cliums  of  criticism  or 
philology  will  find  that, in  his  reverence  for  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
he  has  overlooked  the  aids  which  might  have  checked  him  in  giving 
interpretations  not  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  text,  or 
^  which  might  have  prevented  him  from  resting  true  and  important 
results  in  doctrine  on  a  basis  which  may  be  worse  than  precarious. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  statement  of  a  very  important  func* 
tion  of  criticism  in  connection  with  interpretation :  he  whose  Biblical 
studies  have  been  very  limited  may  most  easily  learn  thus  much  of 
critical  results  that  he  may  be  aware  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
or  of  many,  such  and  such  passages  are  at  least  doubtful  as  to  their 
reading.  This  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  at  all  a  cautious  man,  to  exer- 
cise some  circumspection  in  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  them : 
and  though  this  result  be  only  negative,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
that  of  the  creeds  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  early  i^es  of  the 
Church ;  of  which  each  statement  was  introduced  for  a  definite,  con- 
crete object ;  and  that  not  as  an  exposition  of  the  extent  of  Christian 
truth  that  was  held,  but  simply  to  contradict  by  an  affirmative  state- 
ment such  and  such  doctrinal  errors  and  heresies  which  had  unhappily 
been  brought  in.  Hence  every  such  doctrinal  creed  was  termed  opos : 
it  was  a  boundary  or  definition  of  the  limits  of  orthodox  belief  on 
some  particukr  side  or  aspect  And  such  too  is  a  critical  result,  even 
though  it  be  very  imperfectly  apprehended  2  it  is  the  boundary  opo9 
whi(£  negatively  marks  where  caution  is  needed,  or  where  it  would 
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be  acting  almost  with  a  want  of  good  faith  to  use  the  New  Testament 
without  fully  mentioning  (or  else  acquiescing  in)  critical  results.  In 
any  Scriptural  investigation  of  any  kind,  textual  criticism  is  indis- 
pensable ;  otherwise,  the  more  minute  the  investigation  may  be,  the 
more  thoroughly  misleading  will  it  prove :  for  it  will  be  like  some 
mathematical  process  or  minute  calculation,  in  which  the  preliminary 
of  extruding  errors  in  the  statement,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  obser- 
vation, had  not  been  attended  to ;  and  thus  errors,  all  the  greater 
from  the  length  to  which  the  calculation  is  carried,  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  results.  In  all  such  Scripture  study  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  criticism  is  indispensable. 

Not  only,  however,  may  criticism  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  inter- 
pretation, but  the  converse  is  often  practically  assumed,  and  critical 
evidence  is  subjected  to  a  mode  of  judgment  formed  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  results.  Against  this  habit  of  thought,  which  is 
in  fact  one  form  of  substituting  a  kind  of  conjecture  in  the  place  of 
evidence,  the  Biblical  student  who  values  truth  needs  to  be  ever  on 
his  guard.  Concfusions  have  been  determined  beforehand,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  forms  of  a 
passage ;  and  then  evidence  has  been  set  aside,  because  of  its  im- 
pugning the  result  which  has  been  assumed  as  unquestionable.  This 
has  been  very  evident  as  to  some  of  the  discussions  relative  to  passages 
bearing  on  that  foundation  truth  of  all  Christianity — the  proper 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  value  which  was  rightly 
felt  for  that  doctrine  led  many  to  defend  particular  readings  of  par- 
ticular passages  (in  the  form  in  which  they  stand  in  the  common 
text),  80  that  it  has  been  most  manifest  that  evidence  was  not  rightly 
weighed  on  such  passages  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Acts  xx.  28.  ^  to  say 
nothing  as  to  1  John  v.  7.  But  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
A  kind  of  persuasion  has  arisen  in  certain  minds  that  it  is  on  these 
passages,  if  not  alone,  yet  at  least  specially,  that  this  most  certain 
doctrine  rests;  and  thus  the  full  force  of  the  texts  to  which  no  doubt 
attaches  has  been  overlooked.  And  this  will  almost  of  necessity  be 
the  case,  when  the  endeavour  is  made  to  uphold  important  doctrines 
on  grounds  in  themselves  precarious,  instead  of  relying  on  the  un- 
questionable passages  which  support  every  one  of  the  leading  verities 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  It  may  here  be  added  that  some,  from  a 
dogmatic  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a 
prominent  doctrine  of  Scripture,  have  overlooked  the  force  of  evidence 
as  to  a  more  correct  reading  of  certain  passages,  which  in  the  earlier 
testimonies  unequivocally  assert  this.^ 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  New,  open  a 
wide  field  for  criticism ;  for  here  copybts  have  so  oilen  brought  such 
passages  into  verbal  conformity,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 

*  These  passages  are  discussed  m  *'  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  237 — 254. 

'  Such  passages  as  these  are  John  L  18.,  where  wide-spread  ancient  testimonj  gives 
the  reading  o  futroya^r  eE02  (instead  of  u/^s)*  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  1^*>  where  n^piov  M  rhw 
XfMrr6if  (instead  of  tft^y):  this,  as  being  the  New  Test,  exposition  of  Isaiah  viii.  11,  12., 

determines  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  StM  D^KSV  Tf\p\,    The  eridence  as  to  both  these 

passages  is  stated  in  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  234—236. 
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the  LXX.y  that  a  two-fold  discrimination  is  needed.  Aldo  difficulties 
connected  with  the  manner  in  which  a  citation  is  introduced  have 
led  to  what  may  be  deemed  as  unconscious  corrections;  hence  the 
common  reading  in  Mark  i.  2.  iv  roU  irpotfuqrcusy  instead  of  iv  'Haata 
(or  T^  'Ha.)  T^  7rpo<l>j]Tp,  which  many  have  approved,  just  because  of 
the  Evangelist  having  actually  cited  from  two  J?rophets,  and  not  from 
Isaiah  only.  This  approval,  however,  of  the  later  reading  is  not  only 
uncritical,  but  it  is  connected  with  a  very  superficial  apprehension  of 
the  true  depth  of  significance  found  in  the  use  of  Scripture.*  Many 
have  greatly  overlooked  the  authority  with  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  have  used  the  Old ;  and  though  professing  to  admit  their 
inspiration,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  would  be  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  all  charge  of  affixing  arbitrary  meanings  to  that 
which  they  brought  forward.  If  inspired,  the  doctrines  which  they 
promulgated,  the  facts  which  they  recorded,  and  the  reasonings  which 
they  introduced  (whether  new  or  based  on  previous  revelations) 
ought  assuredly  to  be  obnoxious  to  no  judgments  of  this  kind.  If 
inspiration  be  denied,  then  of  course  other  grounds  must  be  taken ; 
if  indeed  such  deniers  can  imagine  that  anything  connected  with  the 
word  of  God  can  be  worthy  of  their  attention. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  difficulties  and 
(what  have  been  called)  the  discrepancies  or  contradictions  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  so  that  it  has  been  quietly  and  firmly  asserted  by  pro- 
fessed believers  that  they  are  real  and  insurmountable ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  attempts  at  explanation  have  been  treated  with  scorn,  —  even 
when  such  attempts  have  been  well  approved  by  men  of  good  sense 
and  mental  culture,  and  who  might  be  supposed  mentally  and  morally, 
as  well  as  spiritually,  to  be  good  judges  of  such  points.  Now  nothing 
in  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty  which  would  not  be  so 
esteemed  in  an  ordinary  writer;  and  farther,  nothing  is  a  contra- 
diction if  a  solution  can  be  suggested:  it  may  be  that  the  solution 

'  **  In  St.  Mark  i.  2.,  where  the  readiDg  adopted  in  the  English  version  'As  it  is  written 
in  the  Prophets*  (^iif  roU  iFpo^4iTeus)^  is  certainly  incorrect, — and  where  we  should  read  *  in 
Isaiah  the  prophet*  (jy'Ho-at^  r^  'po^^v)t — we  find  the  language  of  Mai.  iiL  1.  combined 
with  that  of  Isai.  x).  3.  It  is  ohvious  that  the  words  of  Malaehi,  *  he  shall  prepare  the  [n] 
waf  before  me,'  are  based  upon  the  expression  of  Isaiah,  *  Prepare  ye  the  [a]  way  of  the 
Lord ;  *  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  undesigned  coincidence  on  the  part  of  the  later  prophet 
is  proved  by  Malachi  (iii.  2.,  iv.  5.)  having  similarly  incorporated  in  his  own  statements 
the  language  of  another  and  earlier  servant  of  God,  viz.  Joel  ii.  11.  and  31.  The  design 
of  Malachi  here  was  to  show  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  exile,  and  whoee  tem- 
poral condition  seemed  to  present  a  contradiction  to  the  promised  glories  of  Mc8siah*s 
reign,  that  Isaiah  himself  had  already  foretold  that  the  evangelical  promises  were  not  as 
yet  at' hand,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  way  must  precede  Messiah's  glory.  The 
passage  quoted  by  St.  Mark  ftrom  Malachi,  therefore,  is  not  an  independent  prediction. 
Malachi  is  merely  the  auctor  Mecundarine,  and  the  Evangelist  points  out  that  this  is  the 
case  by  ascribing  both  commentary  and  text  to  Isaiah,  whom  he  thus  represents  as  the 
auctor  primarius, — the  commentary  being  placed  first,  as  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  text. 
St.  Mark's  exordium, '  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel,'  also  shows  that  he  had  in  view  the 
closing  book  of  the  Old  Testament  That  in  St  Matt  iii.  1 — 4.  these  words  of  Isaiah  are 
in  like  manner  quoted  with  reference  to  Malachi  is  clear  from  the  use  of  ftcroyocire, 
ver.  2.,  compared  with  MaL  iv.  5,  6.,  where  'Elijah  the  prophet'  is  described  as  the 
preacher  of  fierdiroM.**  7%€  Inspiration  of  Hdjf  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  Proof:  Eight 
Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  WiUiam  Lee,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Ck>Uege,  p.  S3S.  foot-note ;  where  the  accompanying  context  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  on  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New;  thiM purport^form,  &c 
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proposed  does  not  happen  to  be  the  true  one ;  but  still  if  any  can  be 
stated  which  would  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  proves  that  at  all 
events  they  can  be  met,  and  that  therefore  the  notion  of  insurmount- 
ability is  futile,  and  that  it  recoils  agiunst  the  mental  perceptions  of 
those  who  can  maintain  it 

The  connection  of  New  Testament  difficulties  with  criticism  is 
this, — that  in  not  a  few  places  revisers  of  the  text  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  them ;  but  that  so  far  from  such  steps  being  in  accordance 
with  sound  criticism,  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  true  principles ; 
for  if  evidence  were  numerically  alike,  the  adaptation  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  its  form  in  the  LXX.,  or  the  removal  of  a 
difficulty  from  the  sacred  text,  would  be  more  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  copyist  than  vice  versa.  Of  coarse  such  mistakes  as  would  be 
mere  errata  in  a  modern  printed  book  must  bo  judged  on  their  own 
ground;  but  such  points  belong  to  a  different  category  from  the 
difficulties  and  (so-called)  contradictions  of  the  New  Testament  If 
however  a  difficulty  be  raised  from  the  modern  reading  of  a  passage, 
fully  contradicted  by  the  ancient  authorities,  criticism  may  boldly 
remove  it ;  for  here  would  be  a  point  in  which  we  could  have  recourse 
to  that  which  was  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  in  question. 
As  to  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  in  general,  they  furnish  us 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  transmissive  evidence.  Those  best  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  received  these  several  books  as  possessed  of  plenary 
authority  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  we  see ;  they  have  thus 
transmitted  them  to  us ;  and  in  this  manner  they  guarantee  to  us  that 
points  of  supposed  discrepancy  are  only  such  seemingly,  and  did  we 
know  all  the  circumstances  as  they  did,  we  should  see  how  futile  many 
an  objection  really  is.  Criticism  has  therefore  to  vindicate  the  text 
of  Scripture  gainst  those  correctors  who  would  avoid  all  difficulties, 
either  from  imperfect  evidence  or  (as  has  too  often  been  the  case) 
from  conjecture. 

The  topics  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters 
are  those  which  I  considered  to  be  the  most  needful  to  the  Biblical 
student  relative  to  Textual  Criticism.  Such  subjects  will  of  course 
present  themselves  differently  to  different  minds ;  in  thinking,  there- 
fore, of  what  may  be  suited  to  others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
such  information  as  I  should  have  found  useful  myself  in  the  course 
of  my  own  critical  studies,  and  which  I  had,  in  fact,  to  gather  from 
many  sources :  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  I  have  consulted  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  advantage  of  those  students  who  may  use  these 
pages.  The  arrangement  has  been  such  as  seems  to  me  the  most 
simple  and  natural,  and  the  details  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  full, 
without  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  points  of  discussion. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  bear  in  mind  the  experience  of 
my  own  studies  in  the  department  of  criticism,  and  to  consider  how  I 
should  think  it  desirable  to  instruct  others  if  I  had  ever  occupied 
such  a  position  in  connection  with  students  of  Holy  Scripture.  I 
should  then  have  had  to  inquire,  —  1.  What  is  the  outline  of  Textual 
Criticism  which  it  is  requisite  that  a  Biblical  student  should  be  taught? 
2.  To  what  must  special  prominence  be  given  in  the  present  s(ate  of 
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Biblical  criticism  ?  3.  And  how  must  these  things  be  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  tone  of  thought,  state  of  learning,  &c.  in  this 
country  9  And  just  as  if  I  had  been  set  in  the  place  of  giving 
personal  instruction  on  these  subjects,  have  I  endeavoured,  throughout 
the  preceding  chapters,  to  answer  these  questions.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
great  disadvantage  that  Biblical  studies  amongst  us  are  in  general  of 
too  solitary  a  character ;  no  doubt  that  free  and  habitual  impartation 
to  others  of  what  has  been  acquired,  and  the  exercise  of  thought  result- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  meeting  many  minds  in  habitual  intercourse, 
would  present  advantages  to  one  who  seeks  lucidly  and  fully  to  give 
even  written  instruction  to  Biblical  students;  for  the  remark  is  as 
true  that  "  Conference  maketh  a  ready  man,**  as  it  is  that  "  Beading 
maketh  a  full  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man/'  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  be  apologetic,  but  explanatory ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  their  present  form  will  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  far  more  solitary  students  than  others ;  and  thus  their  wants 
may  perhaps  be  here  met  more  fully  than  those  of  students  differently 
situated. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  state  all  facts  and  opinions 
accurately.  Authorities  have  not  been  taken  at  second-hand  with- 
out verification,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  this  is  expressly 
mentioned.  It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  I  have  been  too 
sparing  in  the  citation  of  authorities  and  in  giving  references.  As  to 
the  latter^  I  have  tried  to  study  the  advantage  of  the  student,  by 
referring  to  such  sources  of  information  as  appear  desirable ;  and  as 
to  authorities,  I  have  cited  them  as  far  as  seemed  to  me  to  be  neces^ 
sary.  But  I  have  rarely  done  this  with  regard  to  such  points  as 
admit  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  every  one,  or  as  to  information 
which  may  seem  to  be  common  critical  possession.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
latter,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  quote  authorities  with  exact- 
ness or  profit;  for  it  would  be  impracticable  to  recal  where  or  how,  in 
the  course  of  studies  carried  on  for  many  years,  such  information 
first  met  my  eye ;  and  even  if  this  were  borne  in  mind,  it  would 
generally  happen  that  it  was  mainly  gathered  from  some  much 
earlier  source,  and  to  this^  if  anywhere,  the  reference  should  be 
made.  And  as  to  points  which  I  have  examined  and  investigated,  it 
would  surely  savour  of  aflPectation  if  I  had  cited  others  as  my  autho- 
rities (some  of  whom  in  past  times  received  their  information  from 
me),  and  it  would  have  been  but  little  satisfactory  to  the  student ; 
it  would  have  been  as  though  I  were  to  describe  the  scene  beheld 
from  the  tower  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  on  the  authority  of  some  one 
else,  just  as  if  I  had  never  been  there, — even  if  I  did  not  repeat 
some  of  the  current  mis-statements — such  as  whether  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  be  visible  or  not  from  thence. 

I  trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  acknowledged  my  obligations  to 
others.  Through  information  thus  afforded  me,  and  collations  put 
into  my  hands,  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  more  exact  account  of 
some  of  the  versions  than  has  ever  appeared  in  print :  students  will 
find  in  each  case  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  As  to  others  of  the 
versions*  I  have  so  studied  them  myself  that  I  have  been  able  to 
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confirm  or  to  correct  the  statements  of  others.  With  regard  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  as  printed,  I  have  long  possessed  and  habitually 
used  the  principal  editions,  so  that  all  that  relates  to  them  has  been 
drawn  from  no  second-hand  sources.  As  to  MSS.,  I  must  as  fully 
as  possible  acknowledge  the  great  services  of  Professor  Tischendorf ; 
this  has  been  done  in  connection  with  each  MS.  as  named  and 
described.'  My  own  collations  and  examinations  of  MSS.  will  be 
found  at  least  to  aid  the  student  as  to  what  is  stated  with  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject.      ♦ 

All  information  communicated  by  scholars  as  derived  from  their 
own  personal  inyestagations,  and  all  drawn  from  special  sources,  will^ 
I  belieye,  be  found  to  be  distinctly  acknowledged.  If  I  have  seemed 
to  claim  anything  as  my  own  which  is  really  due  to  others,  it  has 
been  from  oversight^  and  not  of  set  purpose.  I  ou^ht  perhaps  to 
mention  that  the  contents  of  my  study  and  the  results  of  my  own 
investigations  have  been  for  years  freely  communicated  to  scholars, 
who  have  used  them  as  they  saw  fit. 

He  who  rightly  studies  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  will  find  that  he  has  acquired 
information  not  on  one  subject  merely,  but  also  on  almost  all  o£  those 
that  relate  to  the  transmission  of  Scripture  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles ;  he  will  have  obtained  that  kind  of  instruction  which  will 
impart  both  a  breadth  and  a  definiteness  to  all  his  Biblical  studies ; 
he  will  be  led  into  a  kind  of  unconscious  connection  with  the  writers 
of  Scripture  and  their  works. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  such  a  scholar  will  be  but  little  dis- 
posed to  give  undue  prominence  to  mere  critical  details  and  the 
statement  of  processes:  when  needful  he  will  be  ready  with  these 
things ;  but  he  will  not  seek  to  parade  them  as  those  do  who  are 
comparatively  unskilled  in  criticism.  The  consummate  mathema- 
tician does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  about  those  elementary 
processes  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  habitually  familiar ;  he 
uses  them  in  connection  with  that  to  which  they  lead,  he  bases 
results  on  them,  and  he  estimates  them  as  links  in  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing, and  not  as  if  they  possessed  some  value  for  their  own  sakes. 
And  so  too  as  to  criticism ;  he  who  best  apprehends  its  office  will 
keep  detailed  statements  and  processes  of  reasoning  in  their  own 

E roper  place,  while  he  uses  the  results  with  all  confidence.  In  order, 
owever,  to  do  this,  the  subject  must  be  thoroughly  apprehended ; 
and  the  small  measure  of  attention  which  it  has  really  received  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aim  to  be  Biblical  scholars  amongst  us,  neces- 
sitates at  present  statements  in  detail  when  any  such  questions  are 
considered,  which  would  otherwise  be  needless.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  a  foreign  tongue  may  read  a  work  in  it,  in  order  simply 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter;  while  those  to  whom 
the  language  is  but  partially  known,  must  attend  to  this  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  want  to  learn  what  the  work  contains.     This  is  too 

I  Professor  Tischendorf  issaed  about  the  beginning  of  1856  the  first  part  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  authorities  are  giren  more  fully  than  before. 
VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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illuBtrative  of  the  condition  of  Biblical  scholars  amongst  us  with  re- 
gard to  Textual  Criticism ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  Biblical  learning 
amongst  us  is  lamentably  meagre. 


In  reading  the  complaints  made  by  some  early  writers,  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  had  even  then  received 
material  injury ;  and  this  seems  to  contradict  the  general  results  of 
criticism,  which  prove  the  substarftiaP  integrity  of  what  has  been 
transmitted.  It  is  as  though  some  magnificent  edifice  which  delighted 
many  eyes  were  to  receive  injury  from  careless  hands,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  ornamental  character  were  lost.  Those  who  had  seen  it 
in  all  its  glorv,  or  who  saw  the  distinct  traces  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  had  defaced  much  of  its  carved  foliage,  might  so  express  their 
lamentations  as  if  the  work  of  spoliation  had  materially  changed  its 
structure ;  and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  beholder 
might  the  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  incorrupt  preservation, 
and  might  judge  that  the  estimate  formed  of  early  injury  had  been 
in  every  respect  overstated.  He  might  see  that  it  was  essentially  the 
same,-:— the  architectural  design  unmarred,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist's 
hand  still  fully  visible ;  and  he  would  thus  learn  that  the  early  in- 
juries could  have  been  but  little,  and  could  oidy  have  affected  details 
which  seem  comparatively  unimportant;  even  though  to  those  who 
then  lived  they  seemed  to  be  a  general  dissight  to  me  edifice.  It  is 
in  after  ages,  when  the  whole  has  been  mellowed  by  time,  that  an 
estimate  can  be  best  formed  of  the  relation  of  the  much  that  is  unin- 
jured to  the  parts  which  are  dilapidated,  and  the  endeavour  can  be 
most  successfully  made  to  search  out  every  fallen  stone,  every  piece 
of  broken  tracery,  and  to  fit  them  into  the  places  which  unskilful 
hand«  have  sought  (it  may  be)  to  repair  with  unauited  and  extraneous 
matenals. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 


FBELIMINABY  OBSEBVATIONS. 


It  will  be  for  the  reader's  convenience  to  be  informed  that  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  th«  office  of  the 
Editor  has  been  principally  confined  to  making  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  would  bring  down  the  analysis  or  the  New  Testament 
as  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  to  the  present  time.  Expressions 
of  opinion^  &c.  (when  not  otherwise  noted)  are  his.     In  some  cases 
the  accounts  of  past  controversies  require  to  be  differently  stated, 
and  often  a  few  additional  words   suffice   to   do   this.      In  some 
places  the  Editor  has  condensed  the  statements  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  when  subjects  of  past  rather  than  present  inquiry  are 
under  consideration.     Corrections  have  been  freely  introduced  where 
required  from  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations,  and  where 
needful  the  Editor  has  made    additions  distinguished    from   Mr. 
Home's  text.     In  this  he  believes  that  the  reader's  advantage  and 
convenience  have  been  consulted.     Mr.  Home's  references  to  autho- 
rities stand  in  general  unaltered ;  but  when  there  was  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  a  more  original  source,  the  Editor  has  made  the 
change.     With  regard  to  modem  inquiries  and  sceptical  objections, 
it  has  often  not  been   needful  to  enter  into  much   detail.     K  we 
are  satisfied  on  grounds  of  evidence  as  to  the  authorship   of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  surmises  and  assertions  to  the  contrary 
need  not  be  made  too  prominent.     It  will  also  be  found  much 
more  frequently  than  the  pride  of  many  modems  lets  them  allow, 
that  recent  discoveries  (as    they   are   deemed)  in  the   region    of 
scepticism  are  nothing  whatever  but  the  revival  of  some  very  old 
and  long-refuted  objection :  a  new  dress,  a  new  terminology,  and  a 
few  German  names  (deemed  nothing  worth  in  their  own  country, 
and  who    do  not  themselves   believe   their  own   speculations),   are 
deemed   sufficient  to  give    currency   amongst   some,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  to  sentiments  long  ago  refuted,  and 
which  present  nothing  new,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  discussione  on  these  subjects. 
Others  depart  from  the  ground  of  facts  and  evidence,  and  assume  a 
philosophic  standing,  and  argue  as  to  the  truth  (or  the  contrary)  of 
revelation  from  their  own  subjective  feelings.     It  is  well  for  th^ 
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student  to  be  kept  ever  alive  to  the  absolute  claims  of  evidence,  and 
to  remember  that  while  opinions  may  change  and  re-change,  ascer' 
tained  facts  and  real  objective  truth  must  ever  be  the  same* 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THB   BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Various  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in  which  thej 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  always  correspond  with  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modem  translations.  The  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong 
properly  to  the  history  of  the  Canon  as  such.  The  greater  part  of 
the  twenty-seven  writings  are  known  to  have  been  in  very  early  use. 
The  four  Gospels  formed  a  collection  at  an  early  period  of  the  second 
century^  and  so  did  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  To  these  collections 
the  other  books  were  gradually  added,  so  that  all  were  known  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  to  different  Christian  writers,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the  union  of  all  the  books  in  one 
code  became  habitual.^  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New  Testament 
to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four  Gospels ;  the  Jifth 
book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  sixth  contains  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  eighth,  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of 
Byzantium*  distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  six 
books  or  parts,  ihe  first  of  which  comprised  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and  John ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  the  fourth,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  fifth, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  sixth  the  Apocalypse.  But  the 
more  modern,  and  certidnly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of 
the  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally  matters  of 
fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also  interwoven.  They 
consist  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  comprising  the  four  Gospels,  relates 
the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ  These,  when  formed  into  a  volume, 
have  sometimes  been  collectively  termed  Eva77iXtov,  the  Gospel,  and 
'EifarfysXicov  Tpcup^i],  the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels,  The  second  part  of 
these  historical  books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles, 
especially  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Pauline,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  appel- 
lation of  Catholic  Epistles,  whatever  be  its  origin,  is  of  considerable 

*  See  Westcott's  **  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  daring  the  first  four 
Centuries **  (Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1855);  and  for  an  outline  of  the  evidence,  Tregelles's 
**  Lecture  on  the  authorship  and  transmission  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament" 
(Bitter,  1852). 

'  De  Scctis,  art.  3.  oited  by  Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  p.  441.  and  Rumpscus,  Com. 
Crit.  ad  labros  N.  T.  p.  97. 
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antiquity,  ^^^i^  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the  pseudo- 
Athanasius.^  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  forms  tiie  Prophetic al 
class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  although  in  others  pro- 
phecies are  also  interspersed. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the  appellation 
of  Historical  Books  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  because  their 
subject-matter  is  principally  historical;  and  that  the  Gospels  are 
placed  Jirst^  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents,  which 
relate  the  history  of  the  life,  discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.^  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties 
is  placed  second  in  order,  because  it  continues  and  confirms  the 
history  delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  ^ves  an  account  of  the  churches 
which  were  planted  by  the  Apostles.  The  Episties  hold  the  third 
place,  because  they  contain  instructions  to  the  newly-planted  churches, 
and  more  fully  explain,  confirm,  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  In  ih^  fourth  place  comes  the  Apocalypse,  which.  Dr.  Mill 
remarks ',  is  fitly  placed  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are 
hereafter  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
rest;  and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rev.  xxii.  18, 19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture :  to  which  observation 
we  may  add,  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (especially  St. 
Paul's  Episties)  are  to  be  placed  under  these  respective  classes,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity 
of  the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 
As  these  dates  are  particularly  considered  in  the  account  of  each 
book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  sufiice  at  present  to  remark 
that  the  order  now  generally  received  is  very  ancient,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it 
had  probably  been  the  order  adopted  long  previously.  Dr.  Lardner 
(in  whose  judgment  Bishop  Tomline  *  has  acquiesced)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  received  order  is  the  best :  and  although  it  is  both  interesting 
and  useftd  to  know  the  order  in  which  St.  Paul's  Episties  were 
written,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  deviate  from  that 
arrangement  which  has  been  so  long  established  in  most  editions  of 
the  original  Greek,  as  well  as  in  modem  versions,  partiy  on  account 
of  the  difi&culty  which  would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also 
because  the  order  of  time  has  not  yet  been  settied  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute.* 

*  Eusebius,  Hist  EccL  lib.  il  c.  23.  Hieronymi,  Cat  Script  Ecdes.  (0pp.  torn.  i.  pp. 
169, 170.  Francof.  1684.)    Fseado- Athanasii  Synops.  Sacr.  Script  in  Athanasii  0pp.  p.  59. 

'  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  Grerman  critics,  and  some  few- 
critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four  Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  suc- 
ceeded to  hypothesis;  and  Uie  liut  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  first  For  an  account  of  the 
principal  theories  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

*  Millii  Prolegom.  ad  Nor.  Test  §  239. 

*  RumpceL  Comm.  Crit  ad  Not.  Test  pp.  98 — 120.  Moldenhawer  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl. 
pp.  204 — 206.    Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  pp.  441 — 447. 

*  -Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

*  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl  pp.  641 — 649.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  454—458. 
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The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  student,  as  ex- 
hibiting at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  above  enumerated' 
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CHAP.  II. 

OS   THE  NAME  AND  NUMBEB  OF  THE  GAKOMICAL  OOSPSLS. 

I.  The  word  ETArFEAION,  which  we  translate  Gospel^  among 
Greek  profane  writers  ^  signifies  any  good  tidings  (from  si^  ffood,  and 
aryyeXlay  message  or  tidings)^  and  corresponds  exactly  with  our  English 
word  GospeU  which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words  y^y  God  or 

foody  and  rP^l,  word  or  tiding  y  and  denotes  God's  word  or  good  tidings. 
n  the  New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
actual  coming  of  the  Messiah^  and  to  the  salvation  consequently 
preached  in  his  name ;  so  that  it  is  even  opposed  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  Christ.  (Rom.  i.  1,  2.)  Thus,  in  Matt  xL  5.  our  Lord 
says,  "  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them ;  ^  that  is,  the 
advent  and  doctrines  of  the  Messiah  or  Christ  are  preached  to  the 
poor.  Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels 
to  the  lives  of  Christ, — that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  in  which 
are  recorded  the  **  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,**  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  joyful  circumstances ;  and 
hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  acquired  the  titJe  of 
Evangelists.*  Besides  this  general  title,  the  sacred  writers  use  the 
term  Gospel,  when  considered  as  a  message,  with  a  variety  of  epithets, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  because  it 
proclaims  peace  with  God  to  fallen  man,  through  Jesus  Christ;  — 
The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Son  (Kom.  i.  1.  3.),  because  it  relates 
everything  concerning  the  conception,  birth,  preaching,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  results ; — 
The  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  L  9.) ;  —  7%e  Gospel  of  Salvation  (Eph. 
1.  13.),  because  it  brings  salvation  to  the  lost,  who  receive  it; —  27w 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.,  ix.  35.,  xxiv.  14.,  Mark 
i.  14.),  because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom  into  which  it  introduces,  its 
laws,  and  the  duties  of  its  subjects; —  The  Word  or  Doctrine  (Xoyos) 
of  the  Gospel  {Acts  xv.  7.); — The  Word  of  Reconciliation  (2  Cor. 
v.  19.),  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by  which 
God  is  reconciled  to  sinners ;  —  The  Gospel  of  Glory  (or  the  glorious 
Gospel)  of  the  blessed  God  (1  Tim.  i.  11.;,  as  being  that  dispensation 
which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  salvation 
of  mankind; — and  The  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.), 
because  it  is  a  declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towards  sinners  who 
could  only  be  met  by  grace.  The  blessings  and  privileges  promised 
in  the   New  Testament  (1  Cor.  ix.  23.);    the  public  profession  of 

'  On  the  varioas  meanines  of  the  word  Eday7/\iov,  Schletuner's  and  Farkhurst's  Greek 
Lexicon,  or  Leusden's  Phuoloeus  Gnecus  (pp.  133 — 135.\  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted.    [e&oTT^Atov,  the  reward  of  good  tidings  given  to  the  messenger,  Od.  14.  152.  166. 
.  .  .  .  IL  good  tidings^  good  news,  Luc.  Asin.  26.  Plut  SlcJ"    Liddell  and  Soott] 
*  Koscnmiiller;  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  pp.  2,  3.     Michaclis;,  vol.  ill  pp.  1,  2. 
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Christian  doctrine  (Mark  viii.  35.,  x.  29.,  2  Tim.  i.  8.,  Philem. 
ver.  13.) ;  and  in  Gal.  i.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  respectively  called  Gospel  \  from  what  they  profess  to  be, 
not.  from  what  they  are. 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  Evangelists  in  writing  the  Gospels 
was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that  (and  every  succeed- 
ing) age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  tiie  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  through  whom  alone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John 
XX.  31.),  and  also  to  defend  this  momentous  truth  against  the  calumnies 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  supported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  calumniate,  and 
endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declarations  of  the  Apostles 
concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and  resurrection  of  our  Sat iour,  it 
strengthened  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  and  it  was 
needful  for  their  successors,  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  committed  to  writing  in  an  authorita- 
tive narration  which  should  set  forth  his  dignity  and  divine  majesty. 
This  task  was  executed  by  two  Apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and 
two  companions  of  the  Apostles,  Mark  and  Luke.  Of  these  Evange- 
lists, Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on  account  of  the  false  reports 
circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the 
memorable  and  notorious  transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus 
Christ,  seem  to  have  directed  all  their  efforts  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  what  he  is  siud  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
tiie  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  everything  which  came  from  that 
country.  (John  vii.  52.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
these  three  Evangelists  have  related  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  his  passion 
and  resurrection,  they  have  only  touched  briefly  on  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life.*  On  the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely 
on  tiie  actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
JudaBa,  and  adds  a  variety  of  particulars  omitted  by  the  others. 

III.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  four  in 
number ;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that  four,  and  four 
only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and 
inspired  writings  of  the  Evangelists.'  Many  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
have  attempted  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this 
number  of  Gospels,  and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious 
analogy  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the  four  regions 
or  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  four  comers 
and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  I  But  the  most  celebrated 
analogy  is  that  of  the  four  animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (L  5 — 10.), 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  ii.  4. 

*  [One  reason  why  the  narratives  of  the  Evancclists  relate  so  mach  to  Galilee,  is  because 
that  region  was  the  principal  scene  of  our  Lord  s  ministry.] 

■  Irenroos  adv.  Hsres.  lib.  iii.  ell.  expressly  states  that  in  the  second  century  the  four 
Gospels  were  received  by  the  church.  See  additional  testimonies  to  the  number  of  the 
Go.si)cld  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  voce  Gospels, 
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which  we  first  find  in  Irenseus^  and  after  him  in  Jerome  *,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates  in  the  opinions  of 
some^  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 

aospffu.  rtACBs.  a.  d. 

Matthew  (Hebrew)!  -t^A^t^  f         '        "        -  37  or  38. 


Jad«a 


(Greek*)  J  "         """-*  {        .        ,        .  ei. 

Mark  ....         Borne  -        -   between  60  and  63. 

Luke  (Gkwpel)  \ 

(Acts  of  the  Apostles)  J 


Greece   -        -        -        -        -  63  or  64. 
John  .        .        -       "^         Ephesns  -        •        •        -  97  or  98, 

IV.  "  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such  import- 
ance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the  pens  of  separate 
and  independent  writers,  who,  from  the  contradictions,  whether  real 
or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these  accoimts,  have  incontestably 
proved  that  they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous 
narrative  on  mankind.  That  St.  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  nor  St  Luke  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  which  was 
written  later,  must  likewise  have  been  unknown  to  St  Luke ;  and 
that  St.  Mark  had  ever  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  is  at  least  im- 
probable, because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  difier."*  It  was  an 
opinion  recdjred  by  many,  that  St  Mark  made  use  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  tne  composition  of  his  own:  but  this  is  an  hypothesis 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  Gospel  of  St 
John,  being  written  after  the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had 
omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  distinct  and  independent  writers  of 
one  and  the  same  history ;  and,  though  trifling  variations  may  seem 
to  exist  in  their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  oi  easy  solutions*;  and 
in  all  matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  there 
is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writings  whatever. 

**  Though  we  have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  four 
men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a  great  part  of  the  world 
before  any  of  them  had  written,  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which 

*  Lreiueos  adr.  Hieres.  lib.  iii.  ell.  The  first  lirmg  creature,  sajs  this  Father,  which  is 
like  a  lion,  signifies  Christ's  efiScacjr,  principality,  and  regality,  yix.  John; — the  second, 
like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  order,  viz.  Lake;  —the  third,  having  as  it  were  a  man's 
face,  describes  his  coming  in  the  flesh  as  man,  viz.  Matthew; — and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying 
eagle,  manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the  church,  viz.  Mark.  [In  this  com- 
parison Mark  and  John  were  afterwards  interchanged.] 

'  Jerome,  Prooom.  in  Matth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading  more  of  these 
fanciful  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus, 
tom.  i.  pp.  1222,  1223. 

'  rHus  is  stated  on  the  theory  of  a  twofold  original  of  St.  Matthew.  The  places  at 
which  the  books  are  said  to  have  been  written  are  very  unceitain.] 

*  Michaelis,  vol  iii  p.  4. 

*  [It  is  now  (1856)  particularly  important  to  remember  that  the  contradictions  whidi  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  tiie  Scriptures  are  only  apparenij  since  not  a  lew  seek  to  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  Ghod,  on  the  ground  of  such  tuppoted  discrepancies,  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  deemed  inapplicable  to  any  other  writings.] 
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they  have  recorded ;  so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  caiisey  but  rather  the  effect^  of  the  belief 
of  Chriatianity;  nor  could  those  books  have  been  written  and  re- 
ceived  as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories^  of  the  subject  of 
which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the  facts  they  have 
recorded  had  not  been  well  known  to  be  true." ' 


CHAP.  III. 

OH  THE  GOSPEL  BY  ST.  MATTHEW. 


I.  Ik  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and  the  earlier  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  Title  of 
this  book  is,  ^iarf/i\u)v  icarci  MarSdlov,  "  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew."  In  many  other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is 
To  Ko/ra  MarSaiop  ar/tov  Eva/yyeXiov,  which  should  be  rendered  "  The 
Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  rather  than  "  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Saint  MatAew."  In  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  only  KATA 
MA0OAION.  But  in  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  several  editions,  it  is  To  Kara  MarSaiop  Evar/yiXiov,  which  in 
the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Evangelium  secundum  Mat- 
thcBum, — the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew :  Kara  Ml^tSalop  being 
equivalent  to  tou  i/iarSalov,  as  the  preposition  Kara  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  h  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  psalms, — to  indicate  the  author.  The  "  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ^ ;  or  the 
Gospel  History  as  attested  by  Matthew*  The  title  varies  in  the 
ancient  versions,  later  amplifications  being  introduced. 

IL  Matthew,  sumamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  opinions, 
however,  differ  whether  that  Alphasus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father 
of  James  mentioned  in  Matt  x.  3.'  He  was  apparently  a  native  of 
Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Ca- 
pernaum, a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  received 
the  tribute  pwd  by  all  passengers  who  went  by  water.  While  em- 
ployed **  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  words  and  works,  and  afterwards  chose  him  as  one  of  the 
twelve  to  whom  he  gave  the  office  of  an  apostle.  From  that  time 
he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his  person, 
a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his  dis- 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  yoU.  ill  p.  7. 

*  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  tne  second  apocrjpbal  Book  of  Maccabees 
(ii.  18.),  where  we  read  ital  iw  rots  imoyanifijariaiuHS  rots  KATA  TON  NEEMIAN,  in  oar  ver- 
sion rendered  '*  the  commentaries  of  NsBmAs." 

'  **  He  was  the  son  of  Alphens  (Mark  il  14.),  and  therefore  probably  the  broilicr  of 
James  the  Less."    Alford's  Proleg.  u.  1. 
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oonrses^  a  beholder  of  his  miracles^  and  a  witness  of  his  resurrection. 
After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  other  apostles,  and  with  them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  ^ft  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.  How  long  he  remained  in 
Judaea  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic  account  Socrates,  an 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifUi  century,  relates,  that  when  the 
apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Grentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia 
for  his  lot;  Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  One 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at  Naddabar  or 
Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valentinian  of  the  second  century ; 
who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  reckons  Matthew  among 
the  apostles  that  did  not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is 
not  contradicted,  but  is  even  confirmed,  by  Clement,  who  (as  well  as 
Origen  and  TertuUian)  also  speaks  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the 
Greater  as  the  only  martyrs  amongst  the  apostles, — it  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  the  relation  of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until 
three  hundred  years  after  Heracleon.^ 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  first  of  all  the 
Evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in  all  the  codes  or 
volumes  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  priority  is  constantly  given  to  it  in 
all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early 
heretics.  Its  precedence,  therefore,  need  not  be  questioned,  though 
the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been 
greatly  agitated.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irenaeus', 
assign  it  to  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  62 ;  Hales  to  63 ; 
Lardner  and  Hewlett,  to  64;  Baronius,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Jer. 
Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius^,  to  41 ;  Benson,  to  43 ;  Cave,  to 
48 ;  Owen  and  Tomline,  to  38 ;  and  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In 
this  conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide.  The  accounts  left 
us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning  the  times 

'  Stromata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  B.  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  yoL  yi. 
p.  48.;  4to.  voL  iii  p.  159. 

»  Lardner's  Works,  voL  yi  pp.  45^7.  Sva;  or  Yol.  iii  p.  157 — 159.  4to.  Pritii  In- 
troductio  ad  Lectionem  NoYi  Testamenti,  pp.  154 — 157.  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol  iii. 
pp.  96—99. 

'  Of  all  the  primitiYO  fathers,  Irenseos  (who  flourished  in  the  second  century)  is  the  only- 
one  who  has  said  anything  concerning  the  exact  time  when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was 
written;  and  the  passage  (AdY.  Hares,  lib.  iii.  c.  l.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  it  is  so 
obscure,  that  no  positiYe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  IVora  it.  Dr.  Lardner  (8yo.  yoL  vi. 
p.  49.;  4ta  yoL  iii.  p.  160.)  and  Dr.  Townson  (Discourse  iv.  on  the  Oospels,  sect.  Iy.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  Ycry  different  sensea  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  works.  Matthew  put 
forth  (or  pnbliSiod)  a  gotpd  among  the  Hebrews  while  Peter  and  Paui  were  preaching  the 
Gotpei  at  Borne  and  hying  the  fevrndatione  of  a  chwrch  there.  Now,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  Peter  was  at  Bome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment, 
▲.  D.  63.,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the  latter  arriYed  there  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61.,  conse- 
quently the  date  intended  by  Irenseus  (iS  be  has  been  rightly  understood)  must  be  the 
year  61.  [The  passase  in  Irenseus  wim  the  context  seems  only  to  be  intended  to  state 
that  Matthew  preached  first  and  wrote  afterwards.] 

*  Eusebius,  who  liYcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely  says  that  Matthew, 
after  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for  their  information,  preYionsly  to  his 
going  to  CYangelise  other  nations  (EccL  Hist.  lib.  iii  c  24.);  but  he  does  not  specify  the 
time,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chronicon^  however,  Ensebius 
places  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  or  a.  d.  41. 
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when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published^  are  so  vague,  confused^ 
and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no  solid  or  certain  determination 
The  earliest  of  the  writers  who  speak  on  the  subject  seem  not  to  have 
thought  about  assigning  a  date.  Since  then  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance^  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  affords,  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favoiur  of  an  early 
date. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  Christians 
should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years  without  a  genuine 
and  authentic  written  history  of  oiur  Saviour's  ministry.  *^  It  is 
certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  remarks,  ^'  that  the  apostles,  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gt>8pel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  miracles 
would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who  believed  in  his  divine  mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others, 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their 
ancient  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah:  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed,  and  of  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner  such  an  account  was  pub- 
lished^ the  easier  it  would  be  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ; 
and,  consequently,  when  these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertain^, 
the  greater  would  be  its  weight  and  authority."  *  On  these  accounts 
the  leamed  prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an  additional  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the  state  of  persecution  in 
which  the  church  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  written :  for  it  con- 
tains many  obvious  references  to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  appo- 
site addresses  botii  to  the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

'  ElenL  of  Christ  Theol.  vol  i.  p.  301.  The  following  obsenrations  of  the  critic 
Le  Clerc,  will  materially  confirm  the  preceding  remarks.  **  Those,*'  says  he,  **  who  think 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  so  late  as  Irenieus  states,  and  who  suppose  that,  for  the 
space  of  about  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  Gospels 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do  unwarily 
cast  a  very  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles.  For,  what  could  hare 
been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  to  hare  suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning 
Christ  to  be  read  by  the  Christians,  and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history, 
written  by  some  credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  of  all  men  ?  For  my 
part,  I  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  on  opinion  of  men  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivered  to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but 
also  the  disconrBcs  of  Christ;  and  this  he  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  greater 
certainty,  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  through  length  of  time,  he 
began  to  lose  the  impressions  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the 
apostles,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  received  of  Christ, 
according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  26.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  insph^  them, 
but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  thinr  natural  powers,  as  the  rariety  of  expressions 
in  the  Gospel  shows."    Clerict  Hist  Eccles.  s«cnli  l  a.  d  lxii.  §  9. 
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1.  Thus,  the  Evangelist  informs  tbe  injured  and  persecuted  Christians,  that  their 
afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to 
bear,  when  they  embraced  the  Grospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.,  xvi.  24  ) ;  that,  however 
unreasonable  their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to  themselves,  considered  as 

»  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  11.,  xxiv.  9 — 13.);  that,  though  they  were 

grievous  to  be  borne  at  present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy 
(v.  4.  10 — 12.)  ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so  far  from 
bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infallibly  expose  them  to  greater 

;.  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that 

they  were  not,  however,  forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but 
even  enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  the^  could  do  it  with  innocence 
(x.  16,  17.  23.)  ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian  precepts  was  an  excellent 
method  to  appease  Uie  wrath  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they 
were  obliged  m  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
(v.  39.,  vii.  12.  24—27.,  v.  13—20.) ;  that  if  it  should  be  their  fate  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely  better  to  continue  faithful  to  their 
important  trust,  than  by  any  base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  25—27.,  X.  28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  agtun,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  enraged  Jews,  and  win 
them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  pre- 
judic^  and  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.) 
To  this  end,  he  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  compassionate, 
benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.,  xviii.  23 — 35.) ' ;  the  natural  ^ood  consequences 
that  are  annexed  to  it  here ;  and  the  distinguished  regard  which  the  Almighty 
himself  will  pay  to  it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.,  x.  40—42.,  xviii.  23 — 35.,  v.  21—26., 
XXV.  31—46.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punishments  which  God  had 
inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets, 
and  assures  them  that  a  still  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  them- 
selves, if  they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii.  27 — 39.,  x.  14, 15.) ; 
for  Grod,  though  patient  and  long-suffering,  was  sure  at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect, 
and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  unless  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with 
the  dreadful  rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  St.  Matthew  has  inserted  in 
the  body  of  his  Gospel  (Toy  way  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted  Christians, 
and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious  oppressors  and  persecutors), 
evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  distress  and  persecution  under  which  the 
church  of  Christ  laboured  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelist  advanced 
and  urged  them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against 
the  church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  was 
afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with  implacable  rage  and 
fury.  During  this  calamity,  which  lasted  in  the  whole  about  six  years, 
viz.  till  the  third  year  of  Ctdigula  a.d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were 
too  much  alarmed  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further 
disturbance  to  the  Christians),  the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and  assistance  that  could 
be  administered  to  them.  But  what  comfort  could  they  possibly 
receive,  in  their  distressed  situation,  comparable  to  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  example  of  their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  faithful  followers  ?  This  example,  and  those  pro- 
mises, St.  Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  ^em,  towards  the  close  of 
;  this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement,  and  de- 

,         livered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep  them  steadfast 

*  The  same  temper  is  also  particularly  illustrated  in  all  oar  Saviour's  miracles. 
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in  this  violent  tempest.     From  this  consideration  Dr.  Owen  was  led 
to  fix  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  year  38.' 

Thirdly,  St  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to  Jerusalem, 
by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  prophets  and  ancient  his- 
torians^, and  also  speaks  with  a  higher  veneration  for  the  temple  than 
the  other  Evangelists*:  as  if  the  work  were  intended  for  Jews  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing 
antagonist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  aU  evidence.  The 
Evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John  the  Baptist's 
reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning  the  insults  offered  by 
Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of  his  crucifixion,  are  additional 
evidences  for  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still 
reigning  in  Galilee,  the  Evangelist  displayed  no  more  of  that  sove- 
reign's bad  character  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should 
excite  Herod's  jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection 
to  him.  If  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and  banished 
to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Matthew's  fre- 
quent mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate,  as  governor  of 
Judaea,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel. 
For  Josephus*  informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitel- 
lius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Home,  to  answer  a  C(»nplaint  of  the 
Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius  died  in  the  spring 
of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  St  Matthew's  Gx)spel  was  written 
by  that  time*,  if  he  regarded  Pilate  as  governor  when  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Lardner^  however,  and  Bishop  Percy  ^  think  that  they  dis- 
cover marks  of  a  lower  date  in  St.  Matthew's  writings.  They  argue 
from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  above  tiie  ceremonial  law ;  and 
from  the  great  clearness  with  which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
together  with  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel. 
Of  these  topics,  they  suppose  the  Evangelist  not  to  have  treated  until 
a  course  of  years  had  aeveloped  their  meaning,  removed  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment  of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  littie  force  with  it.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  St.  Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea 
of  pure  religion  and  morality,  he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard 
frequently  taught,  and  often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  by 
his  divine  instructor.     And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 

'  Owen's  Obsecrations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  (Sto.  Lond.  1764.)  pp.  8 — SI. 

*  Compare  Neh.  xi  1.  18.,  Isa.  xlviii.  2.  IH.  1.,  Dan.  ix.  S4.,  with  Matt  iv.  5.  r.  35. 
xxvii.  53. 

*  Compare  Matt  xxL  IS.  with  Mark  xi.  15-;  Lake  xix.  45.  and  Matt  zxri,  61.  with 
Mark  xiv.  58. 

*  Ant  Jad.  lib.  xyiii.  c.  iv.  §  S. 

*  Dr.  Townson*8  Disconrses  on  the  Gospels,  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  107 — 115. 

*  Works,  Svo.  voL  vi  pp.  57,  58,;  4to.  vol.  ill  pp.  163,  164. 

*  Key  to  the  New  Test  p.  65.  8d  edit 
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truths  had  descended  upon  him^  it  seems  strange  to  imagine  that  he 
still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his  mind.  If  he  was 
not  then  furnished  with  knowledge  to  relate  these  things  as  an 
evangelist,  how  w^as  he  qualified  to  preach  them  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  ?  And  where,  on  such  a  theory,  would  his  inspiration  have 
been? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his  Gospel 
declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  calling  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had  been  plainly  foretold  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  expected  by  devout  Israelites  to  hap- 
pen in  the  days  of  the  Messiah' ;  and  in  those  passages  which  relate 
to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  ^e  Evangelist  merely 
states  that  the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark;  and  we  know  it  was 
promised  to  the  apostles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension,  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  **  Whether  St.  Matthew  was  aware  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was  actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot 
be  ascertained :  nor  is  it  material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
their  own  writings  when  they  referred  to  future  events ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future  call 
of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  authentic  history  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might  refer  when  that  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  event  should  take  place.  Their  minds 
would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ;  and  they  would  more  readily 
admit  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it 
declared  in  a  book  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice."  ^ 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  from  this 
Evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  parables  that  speak 
of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  this  argument  means,  that,  being  at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a 
kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  pro- 
phecies, and  therefore  would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote 
early ; — though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  St.  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in  what 
manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he  must  see, 
what  they  all  denounced,  that  Gt)d  would  reject  those  who  rejected 
the  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  inducement  to  notify  them  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner  he  apprised  them  of  their  danger, 
the  greater  charity  he  showed  them.* 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no  means 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  it  may  appear  that  we 

>  Thus  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming  to  give  light  to 
them  that  nt  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  (Luke  i  79.),  which  description  in- 
cludes the  Gentiles ;  and  Simeon  expressly  calls  him  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
(Luke  iL  32.) 

'  Bishop  TomIine*8  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol  yoL  i.  p.  302. 

'  Dr.  Townsou's  Discourses,  disc  iv.  sect.  iv.  Works,  yoL  i  pp.  116,  117. 
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are  justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Grospel  to  about  the  year  o( 
our  Lord  37  or  38.  On  the  theory  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  some  have  referred  the  early  date  of  a.d.  37  or 
38  to  the  former,  and  A.IX  61  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  conflicting  testimonies  of  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  above 
mentioned. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Language  in  which 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel^  and  which  has  been  contested  among 
critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony.  Erasmus,  Faraeus,  Calvin, 
Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Pfeiffer,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage, 
Wetstein,  RumpaBus,  Dr.  Whitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritzsche,  Hoff- 
man, Moldenhawer,  Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Lardner, 
Hey,  and  Hales,  Hewlett,  Alford  (now),  and  others,  have  strenu- 
ously vindicated  the  Greek  original  of  St  Matthew's  GospeL  On 
the  other  hand,  Bellarmin,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  Bisho})8  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell, 
and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tillemont,  Fritius,  Du  Fin,  Calmet,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Westcott,  and 
others,  have  supported  what  was  stated  as  a  fact  by  John  the 
Fresbyter,  Fapias,  and  Irenseus,  and  held  by  Origen,  Cyril,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  by  all  up  to 
the  time  of  Erasmus,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramssau  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from  Hebrew 
origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a  lai^e  mixture  of 
foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been  offered  by  Dr.  Townson, 
and  some  few  modem  divines,  that  there  were  two  originals,  one  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  other  in  Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be 
more  reason  for  allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ; 
the  consent  of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  allegation,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  ^r«^  stated,  that  St, 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek,  rests  on  the  opinion  that  that  was  the 
prevailing  language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  before  he  was 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occasions  both  to  write 
and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  discharge  his  office  without 
understanding  that  language.  We  may  therefore  (say  the  advocates 
for  this  hypothesis)  consider  it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain, 
that  he  understood  Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  for  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  as  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the  first  instance 
written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  converts,  was  ultimately 
designed  for  universal  dissemination,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was 
written  in  any  other  language  than  that  which  was  employed  by  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  This  presumption  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  numerous  and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agree- 
ment between  Matthew  and  the  other  Evangelists ;  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldaic 
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dialect^  would  not  (they  say)  be  credible.  Even  those  who  maintain 
that  opinion  are  obliged  (it  is  said)  to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and  Luke 
composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  After  all,  the  main 
point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present  Greek  copy  is  entitled  to 
the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real 
and  serious  importance,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modem  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz. 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most  stress  upon  the  testi- 
monies of  John  the  Presbyter,  of  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.d. 
116),  of  Irenaeus  (a.d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.d.  230);  which  testi- 
monies have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.'  But  Wetstein  says  that 
these  good  men  do  not  so  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their 
own  conjectures,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are 
supported  by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  they  concluded  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew^:  and  because  the  Fathers  formed  this  conclusion, 
modem  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have  also  inferred  that 
Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  language.  Let  us  now  review 
their  testimonies. 

(1.)  Papias  (repeating  apparently  the  words  of  John  the  Presbyter), 
as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says',  ^^  Matthew  composed  the  divine  oracles 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able" 

(2.)  IrensBus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian*,  says,  **  Matthew 
published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews,  in  their 
own  dialect ** 

(3.)  Origen,  as  cited  by  Eusebius*,  says,  **  As  I  have  learned  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gt>spels,  which  alone  are  received  with- 
out dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  Heaven.  —  The  first 
was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed 
in  Hebrew  letters.^  . 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates 
for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and  credulous 
man^,  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  for  universal 
circulation  by  his  own  account,  because  every  one  was  not  able  to 

*  The  variooB  testimonies  of  the  ancient  Fathers  concerning  the  Hehrew  or'ginal  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  by  J.  T.  Boslav,  in  his  Dissertatio 
Uistorico-Critico  Exegetica  de  lingua  Qriginali  Evangelii  secundum  Matihseum.  Vratis- 
lavisB,  1826.  Svo. 

'  Wetstenii  Nor.  Test  torn.  i.  p.  224.  note. 

■  War^alos  fx^v  oZv  'EBPAIAI  AIAAEKTn  TA  AOHA  STNEFPAYATO'  rjptUptvfft  8*  eUrrii 
&s  ^ff^oTo  tKooTos.    Eusebii  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  39.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  edit  Reading. 

*  'O  fUv  8i  Mordoibt  ip  rots  EBPAIOI2,  EN  THi  lAIAi  ATTAN  AIaAEKTAi  KAI  FPA^HN 
EHENEPKEN  ETAITEAIOT.     Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  torn,  i  p.  219. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  Ti.  c  25.  torn.  i.  p.  290.   'As  ^i'  itapaMau  luAihv  xtpi  t&v  rwo'dpw  tdceyytKUtp 
Sti  Tpcfthy  fikv  yiypOLtrrai  rh  iccerik  ....  MAT6AION  ^ncScSMK^a  roa  hrh  *lovtiufffAov 

irirrc^furi,  FPAMMASIN  EBPAIKOI2  ZTNTETAFMENON. 

'  See  Jortin*8  Remarks  on  Ecd  Hist  yoL  I  pp.  309,  310.  2d  edit 
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interpret  it ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  published  before  his 
time,  as  appears  from  the  express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the 
apostolical  Fathers  who  were  all  prior  to  Papias^  and  all  of  whom 
wrote  in  Greek, 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irenssus  above  given  has  been  by  some  so 
translated  as  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to  his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew 
published  also  a  Hebrew  Gt>8pel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  used  no  other  language  but  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  fact^  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  which  in 
process  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by  Uiese  Judaising  converts, 
as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the  church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  has  been  thought  perfectly  to  corre- 
spond with  this :  for  surely,  it  has  been  said,  when  he  cited  tradition 
for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the 
converts  from  Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed 
his  Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  composing  the 
whole  church  of  God  under  heaven^  for  whose  use  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in  his  treatise  on  prayer,  he 
intimates  that  the  Evangelist  published  it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  dis- 
coursing on  the  word  hnowrMv^  he  considers  it  as  formed  by  the 
Evangelists  themselves.^  That  Origen  considered  the  Greek  as  the 
only  authentic  original  in  his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  —  1.  Origen,  in  his  Hexapla»  was  accustomed  to  correct  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original ;  but 
he  virtually  confesses  that  he  had  none  by  which  he  could  correct  the 
text  of  Matthew's  Gospel';  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites^  **  a  certain 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one  chooses  to  receive  it, 
not  as  of  authority^  but  for  illustration  ^  of  the  question  he  was  then 
discussing.  Now,  if  this  Hebrew  Grospel  had  been  the  production  of 
St  Matthew,  he  certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it,  diere  is  no 
appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many  considerations  prove 
the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account  for  the  interpretation  of  He- 
brew names,  which,  by  an  author  writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means 
necessary  ?  (Ck>mpare  Matt  i.  23.,  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  why  should 
the  testimonies  and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  even  when  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew  ?     Lastly,  how  does 

'  This  conjecture,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from  the  incorrect  re- 
ports of  Eutychins  and  Theophylact,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Hebrew  Gospel  at  Jerusalem, 
which  John  the  ETangelist  translated  into  Greek.  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toL  iL  book  ii. 
p.  665. 

*  Origen  de  oratione,  i.  246  **  edit,  de  la  Bae.  [But  see  the  passage  with  the  con- 
text] 

*  See  his  Words,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  671.  edit  De  la  Rue,  or  in  Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  115.,  where  they  are  cited  and  explained. 

*  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  passage  at  length.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iL  p.  505.;  4ta  rol.  i. 
p.  55S.  [Origen  no  doubt  did  not  possess  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St  Matthew,  in  its  genuine 
form;  he  refenred  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  because  of  its  intcrpolauoas  ] 
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it  happen,  that  all  the  versions  which  are  extant,  snch  as  the  Latin, 
the  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Ethiopic,  are 
adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  original,  but  to  the  Greek  translation  ? 
These  questions  are  all  readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek.* 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  ^AtrJ  opinion  above  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals, — one  in  Hebrew,  the  other 
in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  St  Matthew.    This  opinion,  we  believe, 
was  first  intimated  by  Sixtus  Sencnsis^  from  whom  it  wns  adopted 
by  Drs.  Whitby',  Benson*,  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver 
and  Gleig,  Dr.  Kitto,  Thiersch,  the  Be  v.  William  Lee,  and  some  other 
modern  writers.     The  consent  of  antiquity  plends  strongly  for  the 
Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek.     Bishop 
Gleig  thinks  that   St.  Matthew,  on   his  departure  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at 
least  with  some  of  its  members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums 
of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  owii 
use  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long  after  the 
apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  office.     This  conjecture  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  terms  in  which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own 
opinion,  mentions  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.     "  Matthew,"  says  that 
historian,  "  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gx>6pel  com- 
posed in  their  native  language;  that  to  those,  from  whom  he  was 
sent  away,  he  mi^ht  by  his  writings  supply  the  loss  of  his  presence."  ' 
This  opinion  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  authors  who  have  themselves  published  the  same 
work  in  two  languages.     Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.*     In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin  the  other  in  English,   of  the   thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Anglican  church.     As  St.  Matthew  wanted  neither 
ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he  wanted  inducement  to 
"  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist "  for  his  brethren  of  the  common  faith, 
Hellenists  as  well  as  Hebrews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a 
debtor.     The  popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or 
what  is  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable  part  of  the 
church  of  Christy 

*  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt  i.  1.  Or.  Hales's  Analysis,  toI.  ii.  pp.  664—667.  Lard* 
ner's  Supp.  to  Credibilitj,  chap.  5.  (Works,  Sro.  toI.  ti.  pp.  45-*65.;  4to.  toL  ii.  pp.  157 
— 167.)  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Not.  Te»t.  pp.  298—311.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros 
Canonicos,  pp.  247—254.  Michaelis,  vdl.  iiL  pp.  112 — 201.  Kampsl,  Com.  Crit  in  Not. 
Test.  pp.  81—84.  Viser,  Hcrm.  Sacr.  Not.  Test,  pars  iL  pp.  844—352.  Dr.  CampheU's 
Preface  to  Matthew,  toL  iL  pp.  1-20.  Hog's  Introduction,  voL  ii.  §$  8—12.  Albcr, 
Hcrmeneut.  Nori  Test  vol  i.  pp.  239 — 244. 

'  Sixtus  Senens.  Biblioth.  Sanct  lib.  viL  p.  582. 
'  Preface  to  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  voL  I  p.  1. 

*  Benson's  Hist  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  BeBgion,  vol.  L  p.  257. 

*  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c  24. 

*  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol  I  pp.  28,  29.  Bishop  Gleig'i  edit  of  Stackhoiuc, 
ToL  ill  p.  112.    Dr.  Townson*9  Works,  vol.  i,  pp.  SO — 82. 
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From  a  review  of  aU  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much  litigated 
question^  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opinion  as  that  which 
best  harmonises  with  the  consent  of  antiquity,  namely,  that  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  first  a  Hebrew  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew 
converts.     Its  subsequent  disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
its  bein^  so  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority 
in  the  church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Jewish  language  and  everything  belonging  to  the  Jews 
fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.     It  also  is  clear,  that  our  present 
Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  original,  and  consequently  an  inspired 
production  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishoj)  Gleig 
and  other  writers  suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and 
ascension,  but)  within  a  few  years  after  these  memorable  and  impor- 
tant events.^ 

[On  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  volume  may  remark  that  in  his 
judgment  all  testimony  is  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  of  that  only.  Every  early  writer  who  is  a  witness 
that  St  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all,  testifies  that  he  wrote  in 
Hebrew.  Of  the  Greek  translator  they  say  nothing ;  but  no  one 
suggests  that  it  was  Matthew  himself.  They  received  the  Greek 
copy  as  authoritative y  and  as  that  which  they  had  held  even  from  the 
apostolic  age,  but  they  never  say  that  it  was  the  originaL]  ^ 

V.  Of  the  Gencineness  and  Authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  [In  the  second  cen- 
tury, this  Gospel,  together  with  the  other  three,  was  in  use  in  all 
the  Christian  communities ;  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in 
IrenaBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  The  Harmony 
of  Tatian  was  called  Dia  Tessaron  (of  the  four)^  from  the  four 
narratives  which  were  blended  into  one  in  its  formation  :  these  four 
mu8t  have  been  the  same  as  were,  according  to  Irenaeus,  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  church  of  God  under  heaven.  Justin  Martyr's 
citations  from  this  Gospel,  though  somewhat  loose,  are  demonstrated 
to  be  from  this  source  by  the  critical  examination  of  Semisch  and 
others.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Presbyter,  preserved  by  Papias,  that  Matthew 
was  the  author  of  this  our  first  Gospel.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  there 
are  sentences  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  this  GospeL  And  thus 
we  receive  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  book  was  written  by  that 
Matthew  whose  name  it  bears, — an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  definiteness  of  this  testimony,  be- 
cause  there  are  theories  brought  forward  which  would  cast  aside  the 
objective  certainty  of  a  fact  so  attested ;  and  thus  it  has  been  siud, 
even   by  those  who  avow  their  belief  in   the   historic   truth   of 

'  There  are  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  published  bj  Jean  do 
Tilet.  Bishop  of  Brieox,  at  Paris,  in  1555,  the  other  published  by  Munster  at  Basle,  in 
1557;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  is  St  Minthew's  original,  and  that  neither  of 
them  was  used  hy  the  Nazarenes  or  by  the  Ebionites.  See  an  account  of  them  in  Michaelis 
roU  iiL  pa  195—301. 

'  See  TregeUet  **  On  the  original  language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel."  (Bagstors,  1850.) 
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Christianity  and  in  the  record  of  facta  concerning  it,  that  our  three 
first  Gospels  were  written,  not  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  but 
by  some  from  traditional  knowledge*  The  evidence  contitidicts  such 
notions,  and  ybr  more  the  opinions  of  those  who  imagine  our  Gospels 
to  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fact,  therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of  our 
Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed  first  in  our 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.] 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century),  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  ancient  times 
who  denied  St.  Matthew's  authorship.  He  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  St  Matthew,  on  account  of  the  oblique 
manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt  ix.  9. :  And  as  Jesus 
passed  forth  from  tlience,  he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.  And  he  arose 
and  followed  him.  Hence,  says  Faustus,  **  Matthew  did  not  write  that 
Gospel,  but  some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from 
those  words  of  the  pretended  Matthew  :  for  who,  writing  concerning 
himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and  he  followed 
him ;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  ME,  and  called  mk,  and  I 
followed  him?"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  weak  than  this 
mode  of  arguing;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this  oblique  way 
of  writing  is  common  among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  who  frequently  speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in 
the  third  person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,  as  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  also  very  frequently  did.^  So  that  the  ob* 
jection  of  Faustus  fails  to  the  ground  for  want  of  prootl* 

VI.  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evidence,  the 
most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  or  desired,  to 
the  genuineness  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour', 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as  being  a 
spurious  interpolation :  and,  hence,  an  antagonist  of  divine  revelation 
took  occasion  (without  examining  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  con* 
trary)  to  a£Brm  that  the  whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood^ :  a  notion  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  have  lamentably  carried  out  We  hnve, 
however,  indisputable  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these 
chapters  form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  ot 
these  chapters :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  beginning  of  tbe  third  chapter  (Iv  AB  raSq  tittipatQ 
Uiivat^y  Now  in  those  days)  manifestlj  shows  that  something  had  preceded,  to  which 

'  Compare  Matt  Tiii.  20.,  xi.  19.,  xriii.  11. ;  Luke  xriii.  S.;  John  ▼.  S3.  95—27.,  xxi.  24. 

*  Aagnstin  contra  Faustum,  lib.  XTii.  c.  4.  Glassil  Fhilologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  649. 
edit.  Dt^iii;  or  column  1238  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  4to.  1725. 

*  Particnlarlj  by  Dr.  Williams  in  hh  '•Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  in  1771,  and  again 
in  1789,  4to.;  and  the  editors  of  the  modem  Socinian  Version  of  the  New  Testament:  and 
more  recently  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  in  America. 

*  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldly  affirms  that  the  narratire  of  the  mira- 
culous conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  a  phdotophical  mtflhot  or  fable  of  loiter 
date!!!    Bruviarium  Thcologiie  Biblicie,  p.  248.    Ltpsis,  1803.  8vo.    bo  of  course  Strauss. 
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these  words  must  refer.^  If  we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where 
Jesus  id  said  to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  pai*ent8  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be  mani* 
fest  to  what  time  those  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some,  indeed,  have  objected  that 
the  words  ^Now  in  thoM  days  **  ai^  not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek 
translator,  who  thus  connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third.  But 
this  conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  hothing  more)  is  based  upon  an 
assumed  knowledge  of  such  a  pointy  and  not  on  evidence.  And,  to  mention  no 
other  arguments  l>j  which  it  is  opposed,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  following  undis- 
puted passage  in  Matt.  iv.  13.,  wnere  we  read  ^  And  Jesus  leaving  NazareA.**  Now, 
how  c(»uld  St.  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from  Nazareth,  unless 
chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told  that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town?' 
Further,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  find  quotations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  SL 
Mattheuf's  Oospd  are  to  befoimd  in  ALL  the  ancient  manuBcrifts  now  extant  which 
are  entire,  as  well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us  mutilated  by  the  hund  of 
time*,  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  exception.  Some  of  the  manu- 
scripts now  extant,  particularly  the  Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and 
the  Codex  Rescriptus  (Z)  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  %  are  un- 
doubtedly of  very  nigh  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries 
at  latest,  if  tliey  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us  still  higher.  The  Peshito 
or  Old  Syriac,  and  the  Old  Latin,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Memphitic,  Thebaic,  and  other  versions,  also  bear 
marks  of  high  antiquity ;  and  though  some  of  them  contain  discrepancies  of  more 
or  less  moment  from  the  copies  generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole.  So,  too,  the 
recently  discovered  Curetonian  Syriac. 

Mucn  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  behig  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin  manuscripts ;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the 
genealogy  is  not  suggested  by  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first  plm^e,  as  Kuinoel^ 
and  Marsh  ^  have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  or  the  Latin  manuscript»,  who 
wrote  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  actuated  not 
by  critical  but  by  theological  motives :  they  found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  with  Uuit  of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  may  hfw^  wished  to 

fet  rid  of  it.  And,  secondly,  although  the  genealogy  b  thus  separated  in  some 
<atin  manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either  deemed  it 
to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it :  for,  in  the  illu- 
minated copies  of  this  Gt)spel,  so  far  from  an^  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the 
genealogy  (though  separated  in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly 
embellished,  and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeeding  passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  we  have 
the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the  ancient  Fathers  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters,  whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their 

*  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who,  when  commencing  their 
narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the  king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whoso 
time  any  event  is  said  to  have  come  to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  with  the  formola.  In  the 
days  of  .  . , ,  To  mention  no  other  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

'  ituinoel,  Comm.  in  Histoiicos  N.  T.  IJbros,  voL  i.  p.  1 5. 

*  The  Codex  Ebnerianos,  a  mannscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  once  supposed  to  begin  with  Matt,  i  18.  ToO  6\  *\naov  Xpurrov  ^  yivpvivts  ^ihtts  i|«; 
Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise.  But  since  no  book  can  well  begin  with  the 
particle  Si,  now,  it  was  concluded  that  in  the  more  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  whence  the 
Codex  Ebncrianus  was  copied,  somediing  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  as  in  other  Greek 
manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh*s  Michaeh's,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  136.  And  such  was  the  fact, 
for  this  Codex  itself  is  not  defective.  See  above,  p.  220.;  also  Griesbach's  Ev^iMrpor  to  his 
Commentarios  Criticns  in  Grsecum  Mattbsoi  Textum,  4ta  Jena,  1801. 

*  An  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  Codex 
Bescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Mattheu^s  Go^,  with  the 
exception  of  some  verses,  which  are  wanting  from  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  verses 
of  the  first  chapter;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  and  from  the  twentieth  verse 
to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter. 

*  Koinoel,  Comm.  in  Historicos  Libros,  Nov.  Test.  voL  I  p.  13. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii  part  ii.  p.  139. 
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writings ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  op»posers  of  Christianity  nerer 
appear  to  have  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miniculous  conception  of  our 
Saviour  b  a  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think 
it  right  to  state  these  eviilences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Clemsmt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century 
(a.d.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the  €k>spek  which  he  had  received  from  the 
presbyters  of  more  ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
genealogies  werejb'st  written,^  Here,  then,  we' have  two  tilings  proved,  viz.  the 
curiosiry  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  ancient  Christians  concerning  tne  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which  they  had  received,  and  likewise  an  ossurance  of  the  genuine*  ' 
ness  of  the  genealogies  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  G^pel  is  so  strong  as  to  put  its  antiquity  and  genuineness  beyond 
all  question. 

(2.)  In  airasrment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by  Hsessirpus,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  who  flourished  a.d.  173,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius^  tliere  is  an 
account  of  the  emperor  Domitian*s  inquiry  at\er  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of 
whom  were  brouj^ht  before  him :  ^^for^  adds  the  historian,  "  he  too  was  afraid  of 
the  coming  of  Christy  as  well  as  jfferod,"  In  this  passajie  there  is  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion 
of  his  Gospel  was  received  by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel. 
Or,  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  have  been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of 
Hegesippus. 

(3.)  Justin  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished  about  the  year  140, 
has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  such  decisive  references  to  these  two  chapters,  as 
nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  tliem,  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally  derived  from  those 
chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  St.  Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  pre- 
cision so  unequivo<^  as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and 
Jhrases  which  occur  in  St«  Matthew  only,  and  applications  of  the  prophecies  of 
saiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah,  which  are  made  by  no  other  Evangelist,  are  adopted 
by  him  with  a  literal  adherence  to  St.  Matthew^s  text,  and,  what  renders  the 
demonstration  perfect,  with  a  literal  adherence  to  those  very  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  St.  Matthew  has  departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Septua^int.' 

As  the  testimonies  of  IrensDus  and  all  the  later  Fathers  are  undisputed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.     Let  us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to — 

4.  The  Testimonies  of  the  Enemies  of  Christianitt/,  —  Three  of  these  are  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith ;  viz.  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porpbvry,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century ;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  preserved  in  the  answers 
of  their  opponents  :  and  from  these  it  appears  that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  industry  to  discover  means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the  most  remote  idea  of  treating  the 
whole  as  spurious.  They  did  not  contend,  as  our  modern  objectors  do,  that  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts ;  but  that,  in  writing  them,  they 
'  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.^  That  Celsus,  in  particular,  was  specifically 

1  See  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol  ii.  pp.  211,  212.  and  notes;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  895. 

*  Ecd.  Hist.  lib.  iii  c  19,  20.  See  the  original  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Bvo« 
vol.  ii  pp.  142,  143.;  4U).  vol.  i.  pp.  856,  357. 

'  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol  it  p.  440.  In  pp.  448—454.  he  has  addnced 
tlie  passages  at  length  from  Jastin.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  account  of  Justin,  Works,  Svo. 
vol  ii.  pp.  119 — 122.;  4  to.  vol.i.  pp.  343—845.  The  testimony  of  Jastin  is  alK>  examined 
at  length  in  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  vol  it  §  74 ,  where  the  words  of  Mat* 
thew  and  Jastin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Julian  at  length,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  viii.  p.  897.;  4ta  vol.  iv. 
p.  334.;  of  Porphyry,  in  Dr.  Mill's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
§  702,  703.;  and  of  Celsus,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viiL  pp.  10,  11,  19—22.  68,  59.  68.;  4to» 
vol.  iv.  pp.  116    121,  122.  143.  145. 
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Acquunted  with  the  genealogy  contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  erident ;  for  he 
speaks  of  historians  who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of  the 
human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings.^  By  the  former,  Luke  must  be  intended ; 
and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus  should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeming 
contradiction  of  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.'  Besides  the  testimonies  of 
these  enemies  of.  the  Gospel,  we  can  produce  anouier  of  still  higher  antiquity  — 
that  of  Cerinthus,  an  heresiarch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Evangelist  St. 
John.  Ct;rinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (though  not  entire),  and 
Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  *^  preferred  it  on  account  of  Ue 
genecdogy^*    Tne  same  Father  also  records  in  terms  equally  explicit,  that  ^*  1/  U 

ALLOWED  bv  all  THAT  CERISTHUS  MUDS  USE  OP  THE  BEQISSING   of  St  Matthew's 

OospeU  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Jktaryy  *  To  these  decisive  testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  we  add 
a  fact  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessary  proof;  which  is,  that  no  objections 
were  ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early  centuriea^  during  the  heat  of 
religious  contention,  when  all  parties  sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail 
their  opponents,  by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  drawn  from  every 
quarter.* 

[ii.]  Against  the  weight  of  this  positive  evidence^  which  so  clearlj, 
fully^  and  decisively  establishes  the  genuineness  of  the  narratives  of 
the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  places  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antago- 
nists of  their  authenticity  have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly 
external  and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence^  they  affirm,  on  the  authority 
of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives  were  wanting  in  the 
copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose  instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally 
written,  and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative. 
In  this  statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  are  classed  together  as  synonymous;  whereas  they  were 
decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long  since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  St.  Matthew  wrote,  were  the  body  of  Jewish 
converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  destrriptions :  1.  The  Nazarenes  of  the  better 
sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though  they  continued  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  law ;  but  being  great  admirers  of  St.  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were  bigoted 
to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper  Nazarenes  mentioned  bv  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome.  60th  of  these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Chnst  to  oe  bom  of  a 
virgin  by  the  speciiil  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  received  the  two  first 
chanters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  I.  Those  who  denied  our 
Lord*s  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception  :  consequently 
the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  were  admitted  by  them ;  and,  t2.  Ebionites  of  a 
worse  sort,  who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  maintained  an 
union  (»f  Jesus  with  a  divine  beinjir,  which  commenced  upon  bis  baptism.  These 
Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
was  not  only  defective,  but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.    The  Ebionites, 

*  Stor.  Opuscula  Academica,  torn.  iii.  p.  106. 

'  8chmucker*s  Biblical  Theology,  voL  ii.  p.  US. 

'  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Lardncr,  Svo.  vol  ix.  pp.  322.  329.;  4to.  vol.  ir. 
pp.  565.  570. 

•  Cinartcrly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  321* 
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lie  addfl,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not  appear  antU  after  the 
destruction  of  Jemsalem.^ 

Kow,  since  the  Ebionites  **of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Horsley  terms  them,  did 
not  make  their  appearance  until  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  and  as 
they  used  a  mutilated  and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Grospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Grospel,  is  so  far  from  making  anything 
against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong 
evidence  for  it ;  since  we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
those  chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent,  concurrent, 
and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both  Christians  and  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in  all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
were  explicitly  referred  to  or  cited  by  them.' 

2.  The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of 
these  chapters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as  follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most  places  agrees 
with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  also  does  John,  after  a 
short  introduction  concerning  the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call 
the  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptizing  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  farther  ursed  that,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  Luke  was  the  first 
who  published  a  Gospel,  and  as  he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of 
the  birth,  &c.  of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him  to 
repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  important  to  the  salvation  and 
happiness  of  man, — Uie  great  ends  which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view. 
Be:»des,  it  is  alleged  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to  Nazareth,  which  he  has 
fully  detailed,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who  oppose  the 
authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  the  absolute  silence  of  Luke  respecting  many 
remarkable  events  yields  a  strong  negative  argument  agvinst  it.  This  inference, 
however,  is  more  specious  than  solid ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  us  examine 
the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating  the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the 
same  person.  Having  either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses 
and  actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their  information  from 
others  who  bad  been  eye-witnesses  of  them  (as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were 
enabled  by  inspiration  to  repeat  the  former,  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words, 
and  to  relate  tne  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their  preach  - 
ing ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same  things,  ana  the  same  words.  The  reason  why 
Mark  begins  at  what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  b  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  beingin  all  probability  written 
at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  there.  Furtlier,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first  written :  we  have  already  given  reasons  for  our  belief 

'  See  the  various  passages  of  Irennus,  Tertollian,  Epiphanins,  Jerome  and  other  Fathers, 
in  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  viii.  pp.  19 — 24.;  4to.  voL  ill  pp.  483 — 485.  Bishop  Horsley's  Tracts 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  378 — 386.  (edition  of  1789.)  Moshiem's  Commentaries  on 
the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol  IL  pp.  194 — 204.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  731 — 741. 

'  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  at  length  the  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Matt  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  discussed  in  Dr.  Nares's  masterly 
Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  4 — 27.  (2d  edit),  Archbp. 
Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  14 — 
50.  8vo.  Oxford,  1811;  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol  ii  part  i. 
pp.  419 — 454.;  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  L  pp.  320 — 326.;  the  Sixth  Sermon  in  Mr. 
Falconer's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1810,  pp.  176—207.;  Dr.  Bell's  Arguments  in  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  to 
his  inquiry  into  the  Divine  Missions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  8vo.  London, 
1810;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Bevan's  very  complete,  and  indeed  Kiiaiwioera^  **  Vindica- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  1822."  8vo. 
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ihat  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,  and  Luke  may  not  have  written  his 
Gospel  until  about  the  year  63  or  64.  His  account  of  the  birth,  &c.  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Matthew ;  whnne  Gos])el  beinj^  designed  for 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the  line  of  Joseph, 
his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  born  in  I)etblehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Micuh,  without 
detailing  the  intermediate  circumstances,  which,  in  fact,  were  not  necessary,  as  he 
wrote  at  a  time  when  tiiose  events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  country  men 
and  contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Gentiles  who  were  ignorant 
of  Jewish  attUirs,  and  after  Matthew  composed  hi^i  Gospel,  begins  his  history  much 
farther  back  than  the  other  Evangelists ;  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  times 
and  places ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natural  descent  Irom 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to  show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of 
the  womany  the  subject  of  the  first  promise  to  fallen  man.  The  silence  of  Luke, 
therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by  Matthew,  admits  of  an 
easy  and  satbfactory  solution ;  and  concludes  nothing  against  the  authenticity  of 
his  two  first  chapters. 

(2.^  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to  the  new-bom 
Messiah  in  Judsea  (Matt.  ii.  1 — 12.),  it  has  been  said,  nas  more  tne  air  of  an  Eastern 
invention  than  of  real  history.  But  such  an  assertion  proves  nothing ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  kind  of  admission  of  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Celsus,  who  nourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.^ 

(3.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that  "when  Herod  had 
heard  these  thin^"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  &c.),  "he  was  troubled,  and  ail 
Jerusalem  with  him.**  Now  this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  bein^  incredible,  that 
it  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  from  the  well  known  sanguinary  and  jealous 
character  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  mention  numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims 
to  his  savage  jealousy :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded  and 
hated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  but  the  different  designs 
with  which  those  Evangelists  composed  their  respective  Gospels  account  for  this 
apparent  difficulty  ;  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  by  many  writers. 

(5.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  objectea  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  because  that  event  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  but  by  the  "  supposed  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him.** 
llie  credibility  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of  the  Evangelist, 
has  likewise  been  established  in  the  same  volume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several  prophecies  cited  as 
being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by 
which  they  are  declared  to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the 
Hebrew  modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  objection. 
For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  6-,  are 
prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  accomplished ;  and  Jer.  xzxi.  15.  cited  in 
Matt.  ii.  17.,  and  Hos.  xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15.,  are  passages  fVom  those  pn>^)hets 
applied  to  similar  facts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of  Jewish  writers, 
That  it  tmekt  be  fulfilled,  and  Tfien  was  JulfiUed, 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and  Jesus  into  Egypt  is 
inexplicable;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Bethlehem,  for  Luke  expressly  says  that 
they  continued  there  forty  days  Q'l,  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  Nazareth 
(39)  ;  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was  altogether  unnecessary,  b«*cause 
the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so  far.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  tlie  different 
orders  pursued  by  the  Evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection  ;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's  infancy,  given  us  by 

'  See  the  passages  at  length,  inLardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  1 1. 59. 63.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116. 
143.  145.  The  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  and  their  worshipping  of  the 
intant  Jesus  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Franks's  Uulsean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Magi,  8to. 
1814;  and  the  obietctions  of  Professor  Schlciermacber  are  satbfoctorily  refuted  in  the 
British  Critic  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385,  386. 
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Matthew  aod  Luke,  will  appear  very  consistent,  if  we  only  suppose  that,  imme- 
cliateiy  after  the  transactions  in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Marj  weitt  to  Naizaretb, 
as  Luke  says,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favourable  impressions  it 
had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii.  17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cog<'nt 
motives  to  fix  their  abode.  There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  l>etore  the 
arrival  of  the  wise  men  related  by  Matthew :  for  die  order  issued  by  Herod  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent  inquiry  he  had  made 
of  the  Magi  ooncernins:  the  time  when  the  star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  con- 
clude that  a  considerable  time  had  intervened  oetween  the  birth  of  the  child,  or 
the  appearance  of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  cMncide),  and  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ooservation,  that  on  Joseph's  return  fn>m  Egypt, 
his  first  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  go  into  Judssa  (see  Matt.  ii.  22.) ;  but, 
throu^rh  fear  of  Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the  place 
of  his  first  abode.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the  time  of  the  only  event 
of  our  Lord*s  childhood  which  Luke  has  recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  hia 
purpose  to  take  notice  of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.^ 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question^  the  importance  of 
which  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion : — 
The  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  St  Matthew^s  Gospel 
shows  that  something  had  preceded^  analogous  to  what  we  read  in 
chap.  iL  All  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant^  as  well  as  all  the 
ancient  versions  (some  of  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity)  contain  the 
two  first  chapters.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  have  referred 
to  them ;  as  also  have  Irenteus  and  all  the  Fathers  who  immediately 
succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed.  Celsus,  For* 
phyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  likewise  admitted 
them.  **  Thus,  we  have  ope  continued  and  unbroken  series  of  testi- 
mony," of  Christians  as  well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian 
faith,  ^^  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in 
opposition  to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a 
Hebrew  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  ana  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians,  who  are 
admitted,  even  by  the  very  writers  who  claim  the  support  of  their 
authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy  which  they  possessed,  by 
removing  the  genealogy."* 

VIL  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenasus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius*  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judsea  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  Church  consisted  wholly  of  the  circum- 
cision, that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  believers,  but  principally 
Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it  primarily  for  their  use,  with  a  view  to 
confirm  those  who  believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not, 
we  have,  besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.    Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pomted  out  which  might 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.  See  also  Lightfoot's,  Doddridge's, 
and  Macknight's  Harmonies  on  Matt,  ii.,  and  Cell6rier's  Introduction  au  Noqt.  Test, 
pp.  334— 3S7. 

'  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  toL  ii  p.  447.  [See  Dr.  Daridson's  latrodiiction 
to  the  N.  Test.  i.  pp.  Ill — 126.  for  a  defence  of  this  portion  of  St  Matthew  against  some 
of  the  more  recent  forms  of  objection,  sach  as  those  of  the  late  Prof.  Norton.] 

'  benseos  adv.  Hier.  lih.  iii  c.  1.  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  r.  •.  8.  Origenis  Exposit. 
in  Matt,  apnd  Eoseb.  lib.  yi.  c.  25. 
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conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation ;  and  every  unnecessary  expression 
is  avoided  that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate 
this  remark  by  a  few  particulars :  —  There  was  no  sentiment  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  with  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  possessed, 
than  that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his  narra- 
tive with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent  by  Joseph  his  sup- 
posed father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham  through  David,  to  show  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judsea  was  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews,  as  taught  by  the 
prophets,  were  universally  agreed ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has 
also  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that  attended  it. 
Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred  books,  which  either 
foretell  anything  that  should  happen  to  the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an 
allusive  application  to  him,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  understood 
to  be  applicable  to  events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never 
passed  over  in  silence  by  this  Evangelist  To  the  Jews  who  were 
convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment 
of  projAecy  was  always  strong  evidence :  accordingly,  neither  of  the 
Evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that  no  evidence  of 
this  kind  should  be  overlooked.* 

Further,  this  Evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  considerable  objections  he 
answers.  How  admirably  his  Gospel  was  adapted  to  that  people 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  "  The  Jews  were 
much  disposed  to  consider  the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule 
and  measure  of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite  pre- 
cepts, written  or  traditionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves  sufficient 
power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine  assistance ;  and, 
vain  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to  contemn  all  others,  and 
esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they  needed  no  repentance,  nor  any 
expiation  but  what  the  law  provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant 
of  circumcision  and  their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to 
salvation,  whatever  lives  they  led;  and  though  they  looked  for  a 
Messiah,  yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made 
by  his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  splendour,  as  the 
dispenser  of  temporal  felicity ;  the  chief  blessings  of  which  were  to 
redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest 
and  dominion  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive 
notions,  which  they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after  their 
admission  into  the  church  of  Christ*     How  necessary  then  was  it, 

*  Dr.  Campbeirs  THuulation  of  the  Gospels,  voL  iL  p.  IS.    Dr.  Townson's  Wurks* 
ToL  i.  pp.  121 — 137. 
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that  just  principles  concerning  the  way  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel^  should  be  infused  into  the  breasts 
of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  promote  that  of  others ;  since  they  were  to  be  the  salt 
of  the  earthy  and  the  light  of  the  world;  the  first  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

'^  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  before  him, 
such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and  discourses  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of 
abating  their  self-conceit  and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their 
errors,  correcting  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying:  their 
minds.  After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  fir.^t 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth  of  Christ, 
and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  nis  infancy,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance to  the  race  of  Abraham  and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and 
by  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he :  mightier 
as  a  prophet  in  deed  and  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a  prophet, 
mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward,  and  punish  by  his 
sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and 
perfect  laws  by  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and 
universal  obedience  to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses, 
beginning  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  St.  Matthew 
hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And  that  the  holy 
light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quick- 
ening the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be  seconded  in  his  operations  by 
the  powers  of  hope  and  fear, — the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel, 
which  finishes  the  legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his 
precepts,  and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  before  him  to  judgment.  St  Matthew,  then,  passing  to  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that  the  new  covenant ^  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of  spiritual  not  temporal  blessings, 
estabii>hed  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  was 
shed  for  many^  FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  (Matt  xxvi.  28.); 
which  it  wns  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away.  To  purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and 
sinful  works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  toithout  spot  to  God.  With  the  instructions  of  Christ 
are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers  of  them  were  excluded 
through  unbelief,  would  be  increased  by  subjects  of  other  nations. 
And  thus  the  devout  Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will 
and  ordinance  of  Heaven,  to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a 
brother,  and  to  welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church,  which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own  nation,  and 
were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ,  all  that  can  fortify 
the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good,  and  contempt  of  worldly 
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danger,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  our  duty,  id  strongly 
inculcated." ' 

VIII.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty-eight 
chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  L  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ  (i.  18—25.) 

Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 

Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John  the  Baptist,  pre* 
paratory  to  our  Saviour^s  commencing  his  Public  Ministry,  (iiL  iv. 
I— 11.) 

Sect.  I.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 

Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
StCT.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 11.) 

Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Galilee^  by 
which  lie  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (iv,  12 — xx.  16.) 

Sect.  I.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  pertorms  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv.  12 — 25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 

§  1.  Who  onlj  are  truly  happj  (v.  1 — 12.),  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be 
exemplary.     (18 — 16.) 

§  ii.  Tiie  desi^rn  of  Christ's  coming,  vis.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17 — ^20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. — i.  in 
RBSPBCT  or  ITS  EXTENT.  This  Is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1.  Murder 
(21—26.)  ;  2.  Adultery  (27—30.);  .3.  Divorce  (31,  32.);  4.  Oathit  (83—37.); 
6,  Retaliatum  (38—42.);  6.  The  love  of  our  neighbaur  (43— 48.)— ii.  in 
BBSPBCT  OF  MOTIVE ; — whcre  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue  is  destroyed.  This 
is  exemplified,  1.  In  almsgiving  (vi.  1—4.);  2.  In  prefer  (5—15.);  3.  In 
/asting,  (16-18.) 

§  lii.  Heavenly-mindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (vi.  19—34.) 

§  iv.  Cautions  agninst  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  I — 5.) ;  admoni- 
tions to  discretion  in  dispensing  religious  lienefits  (6.) ;  to  assiduity  in  pursu- 
inir  spiritual  good  (7 — 11.)  ;  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  behaviour  to  all 
(12.);  and  to  withstand  all  sinful  afieetions  (13,  14.)  ;  warnings  against  false 
teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their  actions  (15 — 20) ;  the  wisdom  of 
adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the  insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the 
former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles  performed  by  Christ,  and 

of  the  call  of  Matthew,  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent  forth 

to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.) 
Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  actions  of 

Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions  of  men,  and 

the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  miracles,  (xi.  2 — xvi. 

1—12.) 
Sect.  6.  contiuns  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  immediately 

concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13 — xx.  1 — 16.) 

*  Pr.  Townson*s  Works,  vd.  I  pp.  5—7. 
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Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and  Resur^ 
rection  of  Christ,  (xx.  17 — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, fxx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 

§  i.  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the  first  day  of  Passion-week, 
Christ  mukes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  he  expels  the  money- 
changers, and  other  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxi.  1 — 17.) 
§  ii.  On  Mondavy  or  the  second  day  of  Passion- week. — The  barren  fig-tree 

withered,  (xxi.  18—22.) 
§  iii.  On  Tuesday^  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple. — The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a  question 
concernin«f  John's  baptism  (xxi.  23 — 27.) ;— 2.  By  the  parables  of  the  two 
sons  (28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard  (33 — 44.)  ;  for  which 
they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (45,  46.)    The  parable  of  the  marriage- 
feast,  (xxii.  1 — 14.)    Christ  confutes  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  by  show- 
ing, 1.  The  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  (xxii.  15 — 22.)  ; — 2.  Proving  the 
resurrection.  (23 — 33.) — 3.  The  great  commandment  (34—40.),  and  silences 
the  Pharisees  (41—46.),  asainst  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their 
hypocrisy  (xxiii.  1 — 36.)  ;  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37 — 39.) 
(h)  Out  of  the  Temple, — Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerninff  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  enfl  of  the  world  Snwv  (xxiv.) ;  the  parables  of 
the  ten  virgins,  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  judgment,  (xxv.) 
§  iv.  On  Wednesday^  or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  forewarns  his 
disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion :  the  chief  priests  consult  to  apprehend 
him.  (3 — 5.)     A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  Bethanv.  (xxvi.  6 — 13.) 
§  V.  On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week.— -Judas  covenants  to  be- 
tray him  (14 — 16.)  ;  the  passover  prepared.  (17 — 19.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Passover  day^  that  v^froni  Thurtday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 
Passion'week. 

(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  Passover  (xxvL  20 — 25.),  and  institutes  thh 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (26—29.) 

(b)  Toicards  nieht  Jesus,  1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles,  (xxvi. 
33—35  ) — 2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36—46.) — 3.  Is  apprehended,  reproves  Peter 
and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  all.  (47—56.) 

(c)  During  the  nighty  K  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  condemned, 
and  derided.  (57—^8.) — 2.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  and  repentance.  (69—75.) 

(d)  On  Friday  morning.  —  1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas  commits 
suicide,  (xxvii.  1—10.) — 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (11 — ^26.) — 3.  Christ 
is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 

(js)  Transa«*tions  of  the  third  Amir. — ^The  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  crucifixion  ; 

Christ's  garments  divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the  two  robbers ; 

blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33—44.) 
(/)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour. — ^The  darkness  over  the  land;  Christ's 

last  agony  and  death ;  its  concomitant  events.  (xxviL  45 — 56.) 
{g)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset^  Chrbt  is  interred  by  Joseph    of 

Arimathea.  (xxvii.  57 — 61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover-week 
(that  hsyfrom  sunset  on  Friday  to  snnset  on  Saturday  in  Passion^ 
week), — The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured,  (xxvii.  62—66.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on  Faster ' 
day. 

§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (xxviii. 

1—8.),  and  afterwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 
§  ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries  (xxviL  11 — 15.),  but  proved 

to  the  apostles.  (16—20.) 
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IX.  Except  John^  the  Evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ>  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact  series  of  his  trans- 
actions. His  style  is  everywhere  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  he  is 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  particularity  with  which 
he  has  related  many  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  moral  instructions. 
'^  Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apostles,  his 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  prophecy  on  Mount 
Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  worderfully  united  simplicity  and 
energy  in  relating  the  replies  of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  ad- 
versaries.** *  He  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account 
of  our  Lord's  description  of  the  process  of  the  judgment  narrated  in 
chap.  XXV.  and  parts  of  chap.  xiiL ;  and  his  relation  of  that  momentous 
event  is  awfully  impressive. 

[In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  St.  Matthew  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  is  presented  with  especial  prominence ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
narration  of  his  actions  is  commonly  subservient  to  his  instructions 
which  are  introduced;  but  everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the 
evolution  of  the  twofold  title  of  the  first  verse,  "  Son  of  David," 
''  Son  of  Abraham."] 


CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  ST.  HABK. 


I.  The  title  of  the  Gospel  by  St  Mark  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
KaTa  MdpKoVy  according  to  Mark.  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  the 
Codex  Bezte,  L.  the  Codex  Begins,  62  (formerly  2862,  Stephani  r/), 
and  most  other  ancient  copies,  it  is  EvarfyiXiav  Kara  tAdpKov,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark  ;  and  in  some  manuscripts  and  editions,  To 
Kara  Mdpfcov  iyiov  KvarfyeXiov,  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or 
(as  in  the  authorised  English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  St 
Mark.* 

1 1.  This  Evangelist  was  not  an  A  postle,  or  companion  of  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and  several  other  Fathers 
affirm,  on  the  ground  of  mere  fancy,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concerning 
him  IS,  that  he  was  '^  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv.  10.),  and  the 
son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the 
Apostles  and  first  Christians  often  assembled.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His 
Hebrew  name  was  John';  and  Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the 

'  Dr.  Caropbell  on  the  Gospels,  toL  ii  p.  SO.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
vol.  i.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discourse  on  the  St^le  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  b  his  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  pp.  189 — 205. 

'  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test  torn.  L  on  Mark  i.  1. 

'  [It  should  be  noticed  that  some  have  doubted  the  identification  of  **  John  whose  sur* 
name  was  Mark  "  with  Mark  the  author  of  our  second  GospeL  Others,  again,  have  said 
tluit  it  is  by  "*  tradition  **  that  we  know  Mark  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  book.  It  i^ 
not  usual,  however,  to  apply  **  tradition  "  in  thi|  sense  to  the  name  of  an  author  which  has 
been  received  as  always  prefixed  to  a  book;  it  is  rather  of  the  character  of  a  cersificate  uf 
origin.  And  farther,  that  Mark  was  the  name  of  the  writer  of  our  second  Gospel  we  know 
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Bumame  of  Mark  when  he  left  «fudasa  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  forei^ 
countries, — a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who 
frequently  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which  they 
visited  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  distinguished  in  their  own 
country.  From  Peter's  styling  him /«««o/i(  I  Pet.  v.  13.),  this  Evangelist 
is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliver- 
ance (a.d.  44,  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  12.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon  after  accompanied  them  to  other 
countries  a^  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5.);  but  declining  to  attend 
them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  After- 
wards, however,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch  on  the 
termination  of  their  journey,  we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed 
to  accompany  them  in  their  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went 
with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.);  and  subsequently  was 
at  Rome  during  St.  Paul's  confinement  in  that  city,  whence  Mark 
sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and  to  the  church  at  Colosse. 
(Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Rome  he  probably  went  into  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  thought  that  he  found  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  returned  to  that 
city  with  him.  St  Paul,  however,  himself  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  directs 
Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to  Rome,  and  this  would  sufficiently 
explain  his  presence  in  that  metropolis,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  and  published  his  GospeL  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
this  Evangelist's  history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testament. 
From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  ^  we  learn  that  Mark,  after 
he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt ;  and,  having  planted  a 
church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states  that  he  died  and  was  buried 
there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these  statements 
are  no  better  than  groundless  conjectures.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein, 
and  other  writers,  affirm  that  St  Mark  suffered  martyrdom ;  but  this 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  and 
is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  to  unply  that  he 
died  a  natural  death. 

III.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  Christians, 

of  historical  attestation  from  the  statement  of  John  the  Presbyter,  his  contcmponuy.  It  b 
yerj  mischievoos  to  confoond  history  with  mere  tradition,  for  in  this  way  we  lose  all 
objective  certainty  as  to  facts.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  more  than  a  traditumal  ground 
for  identifying  John  Mark  with  Mark  the  Evangelist.  A  Latin  Preface  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  contained  in  very  ancient  MSS.  states  rather  oddly,  **  deniqnc  amputasae  sibi  post 
fidem  poUicem  dicitor,  ut  sacerdotio  reprobos  baberetor;  sed  tantnm  cousentiens  fidei 
praedestinata  potuit  electio  at  nee  sic  in  opere  yerbi  perderet  quod  prins  meruerat  in 
genere  **  Eren  if  this  Preface  be  not  the  work  of  Jerome,  it  is  at  least  nearly  coeval  with 
him.  This  statement  seems  to  have  originated  in  some  misunderstanding  of  Acts  xiii  13., 
and  XV.  S7,  S8.,  in  which  is  described  how  John  Mark  departed  from  the  work  of  Christian 
service,  thus  becoming  figuratively  poUice  tntncue.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  relate  to  the  later  service  of  John  Mark  as  spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  Thus  whenever 
this  story  arose  John  Mark  and  the  Evangelist  were  absolutely  identified.  (See  a  paper 
**  Why  was  the  epithet  *  stump-fingered '  applied  to  St  Mark?"  in  the  **  Journal  of  Classi- 
cal and  Sacred  Philology,"  June  1855,  p.  224.,  by  the  present  editor.)  That  this  story, 
or  this  epithet,  as  applied  to  St.  Mark  is  very  early  may  be  seen  from  his  being  termed 
**  stump-fingered,**  icoAo/3o8«Urru\of  by  Hippolytus  (Philosophumena,  vii.  30.).] 

1  See  the  passages  of  these  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  vL  pp.  82 — 84.; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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particularly  Papias*,  who  distinctly  cites  John  th6  Presbyter ;  by 
several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Eusebius^ ; 
by  Justin  Martyr',  Tatian*,  Irenaeus*,  Clement  of  Alexandria^, 
TertuUian^,  AmmoniusS  OrigenS  and  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
third  and  following  centuries,*®  Though  not  cited  by  name,  this 
Gospel  appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century";  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  equally  uni- 
form concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Grospels  containing  the  genealogies 
were  first  written:  according  to  this  account,  Sfark  wrote  after 
Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  places  Uiis  the 
second  in  order;  and  with  him  agree  Irenaeus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  generally,  some  critics  have  thought  that  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  were  not  written  by  the 
Evangelist.*'  The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  question. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  has  said  in  his  second  dis- 
course on  the  resurrection,  that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  mare 
correct  copies  with  the  words  iif)ofiouvTO  yap,  for  they  were  afraid: 
and  Jerome  has  observed**,  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he 
had  seen  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirmation 
of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself  said  of  a 
various  reading  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it  is  found  in  qui- 
husdam  cxemplaribus,  et  mcucime  Crr<Bcis  codicibus.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage,  he  has  exaggerated,  —  which 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  with  this  writer.  With  regard  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Gregory,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  what  he  meant  by  the  most  exact  manuscripts. 
Perhaps  he  intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit 
alone  would  add  nothing  to  their  authority ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exist.  The  verses  in  question 
are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vatican  manuscript;  and  in  Nos.  137. 
and  138.  of  Griesbacn*s  notation  they  are  marked  with  an  asterisk; 
they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons  of  Eusebius :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  authenticity  is  attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  im- 

•  A.  D.  116.    Lardner,  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  109.  112.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  S38,  339. 

•  EccL  Hist  lib.  iil  c.  88. 

'  ▲.  D.  140.  Jjardner,  Svo.  vol.  il  p.  120.;  4to.  roL  i.  p.  344. 

^  ▲.  D.  172.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  354. 

•  A.  D.  178.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  158,  159.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  365,  366. 

•  A.  D.  194.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212.;  4to.  vol.  i  p.  395. 
'  A.  D.  200.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il  pp.  257,  258.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

•  A.  D.  220.  Ibid.  8va  vol.  ii  pp.  414,  e<  seq.;  4to.  vol  i  pp.  503,  et  aeq. 

•  A.  D.  230.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  466,  467. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  332. 

**  See  the  later  testimonies  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  87 — 90.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  179, 

180. 

"  [Compare  Clem.  xv.  with  Mark  vii.  6.] 

"  Michaelis  (Introd.  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  vol  i.  pp.  87—97.)  has  bronght  forward  somo 
strong  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  As  his  objections 
apply  eqoaJIy  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  445,  et  eeq.  infra ;  where 
those  objections  are  considered,  and  (it  is  hoped)  satisfactorily  refuted. 

1*  Qnast.  ad  Hedib.  Quiest.  3. 
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portance.  These  verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is^  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bezte,  a  primd  manuy  but  the  remainder 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand ;  and  they  are  extant  in  the  Greek 
commentaries  of  Theophylact  The  whole  twelve  verses  are  like- 
wise found  in  the  Peshito  (or  Old  Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions^  and 
in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  which  are  not  muti- 
lated at  the  end  of  the  second  Gospel ;  and  they  are  cited  by  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Home  (sumamed  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance  is,  that 
the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  Irensus,  in  the  second 
century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies  known  to  him.  His  words 
are  these :  —  In  fine  autem  Evangeliiy  ait  Marcus :  Et  quidem  Dominus 
Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  eisy  receptus  est  in  corIo,  et  sedet  ad  dexteram 
Dei' 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter  contains 
only  twenty  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour  of  the  disputed  frag- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  this  book  Hspl  'KapuriiaTwv.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  manuscript  containing 
this  verse,  which  has  not  also  the  whole  passage  from  the  eighth  to 
the  end ;  nor  is  there  a  single  manuscript,  in  which  this  verse  is 
Wanting,  that  does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  equal 
antiquity  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  diflSculty  of  reconciling  Mark*s  account  of  our 
Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers  to  omit  them.  The 
plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it  highly  probable :  to  which 
we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  history, 
without  the  words  in  question,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a 
reason  for  adding  them  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afford 
a  strong  collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to  remove 
contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  The  conclusion, 
therefore  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is  genuine.^ 

[A  full  statement  of  this  question  may  be  seen  in  Tregelles's 
"  Account  of  the  printed  Text,"  pp.  246 — 261.  Eusebius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Jerome,  as  well 
as  other  writers,  especially  Greeks,  testify  that  these  verses  were 
not  written  by  St.  Mark,  or  not  found  in  the  best  copies.  Also  they 
are  omitted  in  B.  (Codex  Vaticanus),  in  the  Latin  Codex  Bobbiensis 
(A),  in  the  old  MSS.  of  the  Armenian,  and  in  an  Arabic  version  in 
the  Vatican.  In  L.  anotlier  termination  is  given,  and  then  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  also  extant.     On  the  other  hand,  it  i&  perfectly 

'  Adv.  User.  lib.  iii.  c  10.  (al.  11.) 

*  Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Text.  Not.  Test.  Particula  n.  p.  199.  Dr.  Campbdl  on 
the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405.  3d  edit)  Cellerier,  Introd.  an  K.  T. 
pp.  344— S52.  Hug's  Introduction,  Fosdick's  Translation,  p.  478.  &c.  (pmiUed  in  the  last 
Gennan  edition). 
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certain  that  from  the  second  century  and  onward,  these  verses  have 
been  known  as  part  of  this  Gospel  (whoever  was  their  author).  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  arguments  given  at  length  in  the  place 
cited  above,  are, — 

^^  I.  That  the  book  of  Mark  himself  extends  no  farther  than  i^o* 
fiovPTo  ydpf  xvi.  8. 

"II.  That  the  remaining  twelve  verses,  by  whomsoever  written, 
have  a  full  claim  to  be  received  as  nn  authentic  part  of  the  second 
Gospel,  and  that  the  full  reception  of  early  testimony  on  this  ques- 
tion does  not  in  the  least  involve  their  rejection  as  not  being  a  part 
of  canonical  Scripture."] 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's  Gospel 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  uncertainty  prevails 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It  is  allowed  by  all  the 
ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at  Borne ;  and  many  of  them 
assert  that  he  was  no  more  than  an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to 
Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gospel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he 
wrote  it  after  Peter's  death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been 
assigned  between  the  years  56  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is 
evident  from  the  Evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them  and  confirming  the  words  with  signs  following ; 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  apostles  quitted  Judaea  earlier 
than  the  year  50^  (though  several  of  them  laboured  among  the 
Gentiles  with  great  success),  it  has  been  argued  that  we  shall  ap- 
proximate nearest  to  the  real  date,  if  we  assign  it  to  the  year  63  or 
64,  at  which  time  Peter  was  at  Borne.  This  conclusion  rests  on 
two  assumptions;  1.  That  the  last  verses  were  written  by  St.  Mark 
himself;  and  2.  that  the  apostles  did  not  disperse  before  a.d.  50. 
On  other  grounds  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Mark  could  not  have 
written  as  interpres  Petri  before  A.  D.  64. 

V.  St.  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian  religion  at 
Rome,  many  who  were  present  intreated  Mark,  as  he  had  for  a  long 
time  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  Peter  had  delivered,  that  he  would  commit  the  particulars  to 
writing.  Accordingly,  when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  *'*,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the  great  humility  of 
Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  where  any  thing  is  related  or 
might  be  related  of  him ;  his  weakness  and  fall  being  fully  exposed 
to  view,  while  the  things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either 
slightly  touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is  mentioned, 
at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with  such  minuteness  of 

'  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap.  7.,  where  this  subject  is  amply 
d'scQssed.     Works,  Svo.  vol.  riii.  pp.  65—77.;  ito.'vol.  iii.  pp.  167 — 173. 

'  Clemens  Alexandr.  apud  Enscbii  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vi.  c  14.  Jerome,  de  Viris  lUustri* 
bus,  cap.  viii.     TertuUiani  Opera,  p.  505.  edit  Rigaltii. 
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circumstance  as  shows  that  the  person  who  dictated  the  Gospel  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  it.* 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gospel,  we 
should  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth  and  education  a 
Jew  ;  but  the  numerous  Latinisms '  it  contains,  not  only  show  that  it 
was  composed  by  a  person  who  had  lived  among  the  Latins,  but  also 
that  it  was  written  beyond  the  confines  of  Judsea.  That  this  Gospel 
was  designed  principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that 
there  were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome),  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  introduced  by  the  Evangelist,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for  Hebrew  Christians 
exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the  Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  ap- 
pellation **  river  **  is  added  to  the  name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the 
Komans  could  not  understand  the  Jewish  phrase  of  defiled  or  common 
hands^  the  Evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  ^*  that  is, 
unwasken.^  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban,  he  subjoins  the 
interpretation,  ^^tkat  is,  a  ffift^^  (vii.  11.) ;  and  instead  of  the  word 
mammon,  he  uses  the  conunon  term  ')(prifiara,  ^^  riches."  Again,  the 
word  Gehenna,  which  in  our  version  is  translated  hell  (ix.  43.), 
originally  signified  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards 
maintained  to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could 
not  have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelist  adds  the 
words,  **  unquenchable  fire  "  by  way  of  explanation.  These  par- 
ticularities corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited,  that  Mark 
designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christians.' 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  St.  Mark  relates  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  concise,  and  his  exordium  is 
singularly  striking,  for  St.  Mark  announces  Jesus  Christ  at  once  as 
the  Son  of  God  (i.  1.),  an  august  title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Romans:  omitting  the . genealogy  of  Christ,  his 
miraculous  conception,  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
other  particulars,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  ministry  of  his  fore- 
runner. 

VL  That  this  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is  attested  by 
the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was  this  point  ever  dis- 
puted until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Beliarmine,  and,  after  them, 
the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to  exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version  was  executed,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.* 
This  assertion,  however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
(as  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible :  for,  as 
the  Latin  Church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin  language  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  the  Latin  original  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  coula  not  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that 

*  See  seyeral  instances  of  this  adduced  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  voL  l  pp.  151 — 163. 
'  Several  of  these  Latinisms  are  specified  above,  p.  14. 
'  Dr.  CampbeU*8  Fref.  to  Mark,  vol.  iL  pp.  83,  S3. 
«  Fkitii,  Intiod.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test  p.  31 1. 
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no  copy  of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  the 
subscription  annexed  to  some  MSS.  of  the  old  Syriac  that  Mark 
wrote  in  the  Bomish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  that  in  the 
Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  Bomish  by  Prankish,  But  sub- 
scriptions of  this  kind  are  of  no  authority  whatever ;  for  the  authors 
of  them  are  unknown,  and  some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring 
errors.  Besides,  as  the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  East,  and 
taken  immediately  from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Sy- 
riac subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote  at 
Bome.^  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this  Gospel  have 
appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be  the  autograph  of  the 
Evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  But  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable ;  for  the 
Venetian  manuscript  formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript 
preserved  at  FriuU  (Codex  Foro-Juliensis),  most  of  which  was 
printed  by  Blanchini  in  his  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex.  The  Venice 
manuscript  contained  the  first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of 
Mark's  Gospel ;  the  two  last  quaternions,  or  sixteen  pages,  are  pre- 
served at  Prague,  where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under 
the  title  of  Fragmentum  Pragense  EvangeUi  S.  Marci  vulgo  auto- 
graphu     1778.  4to.* 

VIL  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  (in  our  modem  division)  of 
sixteen  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pakt  L  Tlie  transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ  to  his  entering 
on  the  more  public  part  tf  his  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1 — 13.) 

Pakt  IL  The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover,  (L  14 — x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers. 
(i,  14—45.,  ii.  1—22.) 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
overs,  (n.  23 — 28.,  iii. — vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passover  to  Christ's  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (vii. — x.) 

Part.  III.  ThePassion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  (xi. — xvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  ^rst  day  of  Passion-week,  or  Palm  Sunday  — 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (xi.  1 — 11.) 

*  Michaolis,  vol.  ilL  p.  225.  See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test.  toL  iii. 
pp.  67-  69. 

'  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St.  Mark  is  briefljr  as  follows. 
There  was,  at  Aquileia,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels;  two  quaternions  or 
sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor  Charles  lY.  obtained  in  1354  from  Nicholas,  patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  and  sent  them  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  the 
church  at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befel  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli,  together 
with  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  d.  1420 ;  and  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Mocenico,  obtained  these  fire  quaternions, 
which  were  subsequently  pfused  for  the  original  autograph  of  St.  Mark.  (Alber,  Herme- 
ncut.  Nov.  Test  tom.  i.  p.  23S.)  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Historia  et  Commentationes 
Academic  Electoralis  Theodoro-Palatins,  Svo.  Manheiro,  1773  ;  in  which  a  fac-simile  is 
given.  The  account  is  abridged,  and  the  fac-simile  copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  177S,  voLxlvi.  pp.  821,  322. 
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Sect.  2.  The  transactions  of  the  second  day^  or  Monday,   (xi. 

12—19.) 
Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day^  or  Tuesday  — 

§  i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20 — 33.  xii.) 
§  ii.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day^  or  Wednesday. 
^  (xiv.  1—9.) 

Sect,  5.  The  transiictions  of  the  Jifth  day,  or  Thursday,  (xiv. 
10—16.) 

Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover-day,  that  is,  from 
Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week; 
inchiding  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's  agony 
in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial,  cruci- 
fixion, and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.,  xv.) 

Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  (xvi.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have  imagined  that  Mark 
compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augustine  asserted  that  Mark  was 
a  servile  copyist  {pedissequtis)  and  epitomiser  of  Matthew,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adier*,  Owen,  Har- 
wood,  and  others. 

In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation^,  in  which  he 
has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  Michaelis 
has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The  following  obser- 
vations are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these  writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  con- 
tradicts the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states  that  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dictation  of  Peter;  and, 
although  there  is  a  coincidence  between  these  two  Evangelists,  yet  it 
does  not  thence  necessarily  follow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from 
Matthew  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts^ 
and  likewise  adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostie,  and  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have  desired  better  au- 
thority ;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's  Gospel  before  him  when  he 
wrote  his  own,  he  would  scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment, or  have  inserted  facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his 
original  author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gospel  which 

'  Prof.  Adler's  hypothesis  is,  that  Mark  first  epitomised  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
Greek,  omitting  those  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whom  he  wrote)  would  not  under- 
stand ;  such  as  the  Genealogy,  the  Discourse  delircred  on  the  Mount,  the  2dd  chapter, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  some  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few 
parables.  After  which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destitute  of  proof)  that 
the  whole  was  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenist ic  Jews. 

'  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcus  non  Epitomator  Matthcei,  It  was  reprinted  by  Pott 
and  Buperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Syll(^  Commentationum  Theologicarum.  Helm- 
stadt,  1800.  Syo. 

'  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instances.     See  Pott's  Syllogo,  vol  i.  pp.  55 — 57. 

*  Koppe  has  given  twenty-tkree  instances  of  these  additions.    Ibid.  pp.  59 — 64. 

'   VI  4 
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an  Evangelifit,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Bomans,  might 
not  improperly  omit — such  as  the  genealogy — the  healing  of  the 
centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum — Christ's  argument  to  John's  dis- 
ciples, to  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah — the  sermon  on  the  mount 
— some  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament — and  the  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot; — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. —  See  particularly 
the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt.  viii.  18 — 22. ;  x.  15 — 22. ; 
xi.  20—30. ;  xii.  33—45. ;  xiiL  1—39. ;  xviii.  10—35. ;  xix.  10—12. ; 
XX.  16.;  and  xxii.  1 — 14.* 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transactions  with 
the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the  strongest  proof  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  latter  Evangelist  has  given  us  a  very  circumstantial  description 
of  Christ's  conversation  with  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Gralilee, 
et  the  former,  though  he  had  before  related  Christ's  promise  that 
e  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance  in  Galilee.  Now, 
if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gospel,  this  important  event  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  consequently  he  woidd  not  have 
neglected  to  record  it. 

Michaelis  further  observes,  that  if  Mark  had  had  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance  of  contra- 
diction to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness.  His 
account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the  very  same  circumstance  as 
Matthew  mentions  his  own  call,  is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's 
description ;  and  this  very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
Mark  had  had  access  to  Matthew's  GospeL  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In  Mark's 
account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same  woman,  who  ad- 
dressed Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him  likewise  the  second  time, 
whereas,  according  to  Matthew,  he  was  addressed  by  a  different 
person;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.^  uses  the  expression  ij  irouiuricri,  the  maid, 
which,  without  a  violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the 
same  maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  [unless 
indeed  it  means  the  maid  who  kept  the  door,]  whereas  Matthew 
(xx^.   71.)  has  oKKi],  another  maidJ^     Now,  in  whatever  manner 

'  Koppe  has  specified  several  other  omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  which  we  ha?e 
not  room  to  enumerate.    See  Pott's  Sylloge,  vol.  i  pp.  49—58. 

*  The  whole  difficulty,  in  reconciling  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  Evan- 
gelists, **  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expectation  that  they  must  always  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  particulars:  as  if  the  credibility  of  our  religion  rested 
on  such  agreement,  or  any  reasonable  scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exact  corre- 
spondency. The  solution,  which  Michaelis  afterwards  offered  in  his  Anmerkungen,  affords 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  candid  mind  can  desire.  After  stating  that  Matthew  had  said 
*  another  maid,'  Mark  *  the  maid,'  and  Luke  *  another  man  (fri^sV  he  observes,  the  whole 
contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  only  attend  to  John,  the  qmet  spectator  of  all  which 
passed.  For  he  writes  (xviii.  25.)  *  They  said  unto  him,  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his 
disciples? '  Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
all  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  may  very  easily  be  true.   There  might  pro- 
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harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples^  there  will  always  remain  a 
difference  between  the  two  accounts^  which  would  have  been  aToided, 
if  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  in* 
stances,  in  which  there  may  seem  no  mode  of  reconciliation  ?  If  we 
compare  Mark  iy.  35.  and  L  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difierence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but  such  a 
determination  of  time,  that  it  looks  to  some  as  if  a  reconciliation 
were  impracticable.  For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  day  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and  crossed  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a  violent  tempest :  but, 
according  to  Mark,  this  event  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon 
in  parables;  and,  on  the  day  which  followed  that  on  which  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side, 
but  to  a  desert  place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Gralilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
equally  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  Evangelists,  is  Mark  xi.  28» 
compared  with  Matt.  xxL  23.  In  both  places  the  Jewish  priests 
propose  this  question  to  Christ,  iv  ttoic^  i^ovala  ravra  iroms ;  alluding 
to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But, 
according  to  what  St.  Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same 
chapter,  it  seems  as  if  this  question  had  been  proposed  on  the  third 
day  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was 
proposed  on  the  second.  If  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew,  this 
difference  in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.  ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  remark  on  the  solution  of  the  difficulties ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  proves  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  histories.  This  is  also  most  clearly  shown  by 
the  many  particulars  introduced  by  Mark,  which  never  could  have 
been  derived  from  Matthew. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  object  on  the  part  of  MIchaelis 
was  to  disprove  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel  and  that  of 
Luke  (see  the  next  chapter);  hence  he  magnified  supposed  dis- 
crepancies. 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Mark  did  not  copy  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
the  striking  coincidences  between  them,  which  confessedly  exist 
both  in  style,  words,  and  things  ?  Koppe,  and  after  him  MIchaelis, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the 
three  first  Gospels,  by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the 
Evangelists  retcuned  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient 

bably  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  named;  but  the  maid,  who  had  in  a  former  instance 
recognised  Peter,  appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  mind;  and  hence, 
in  dictating  this  Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  hare  said  Iht  maid."  Bishop  Middleton's  Doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  285.  first  edition. 

»  Michaelis,  vol  iii.  p.  220.  Koppe  (ut  suprit,  pp.  57—59.)  has  given  several  additional 
examples  of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  Evangelists,  proving  that  Mark  could 
not  have  copied  from  Matthew.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the  reader  wiU  find 
much  important  information  in  Jones*s  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  from  Mr.  Whiston^s  Charge  of  Dislocations,  pp.  47—86.,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
third  volume  on  the  Canon:  and  also  in  the  Latin. thesis  of  Bartus  van  Willes,  entitled 
Specimen  Hermeneuticnm  de  iis,  quse  ab  uno  Marco  sunt  narrata,  aut  copiosios  et  expli- 
catiuB,  ab  eo,  quam  a  csoteris  Evangelistis  exposita.  8vo.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1811. 
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Gospels,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  his  preface.'  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  an 
hypothesis ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  the  accounts  given 
from  the  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ;  and,  secondly,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  from  other  causes.  Peter  was,  equally  with  Mat- 
thew, an  eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  had  sdso  heard  his 
discourses,  and  on  some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of 
transactions  to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  Peter  would 
therefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the  same  events  and  dis- 
courses which  Matthew  recorded  in  his  Gospel ;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  by  men,  who 
sought  not  after  **  excellency  of  speech,"  but  whose  minds  retained 
the  remembrance  of  facts  or  converoations  which  strongly  impressed 
them,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance,* 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness,  with  almost  picturesque  vividness 
of  narration,  are  the  characteristics  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which,  con- 
sidering the  copiousness  and  majesty  of  its  subject, — the  variety  of 
great  actions  it  relates,  and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended 
them,  together  with  the  numerous  and  unportant  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  it  contains, — is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most  mar- 
vellous, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  history  in  the 
whole  world.' 


CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT   ST.  LtJKE. 


L  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early  editions  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gt)spel  by  St  Mark. 

11.  Concerning  this  Evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain  inform- 
ation :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  following 
particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of  the  apostle 
PauL  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  a  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a  painter,  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded, as  being  destitute  of  foundation,  and  countenanced  by  no 
ancient  writers.  From  his  attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius, 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this 
Evangelist  was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have  sup- 

»  Pott's  Sylloge  Comment  vol.  I  pp.  65—69.    Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  215. 

*  Pritii,  lutrod.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  p.  179.    Bishop  Tomline  s  Elements  of  Christ 
TheoL  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

•  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol  I  p.  293. 
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Eosed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this  appears  to 
e  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  our  Saviour's  actions.^  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's  expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
^11,  14.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Bolten,  adopted  by 
Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writing  ob- 
servable in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where  discernible 
both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposlJes,  might  seem  to 
identify  the  author  with  the  Jews,  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is 
composed  in  elegant  Greek,  and  his  Greek  name  Aovkus,  might 
show  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  This  conjecture  is  further  supported 
by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it  is  related  that  the  Asiatic 
tfews  stirred  up  the  people,  because  Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles 
into  the  temple,  and  in  the  following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  had 
before  seen  with  him  in  the  city  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom 
they  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  with  the  apostle.  Compare 
Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself  among  the  com- 
panions of  Paul.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be  accounted,  if  he  had  be- 
come a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  11.  14.),  after  Paul  had  written  the 
salutations  of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  sumamed  Justus, 
he  adds,  "  who  are  of  the  circumcision*  Tliese  only^^  he  continues, 
*^  are  my  fellow^workers  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  the 
kingdom  of  GodJ*     Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds,  "  Luke^  the 

>  Bishop  Gleig,  however,  has  argned  at  great  length,  that  the  constraction  of  Luke  i.  2. 
leads  to  the  conclnsion  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  personal  attendant  npon 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that,  as  he  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seventy,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  one  of  that  number.  He  adds,  that 
the  account  of  Christ*s  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Kazareth  (iv.  1 6 — 32. ),  which  is 
only  slightly  referred  to  by  Matthew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the  Evangelists,  is 
given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  evinces  that  they 
actually  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  writer;  and,  further,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas 
by  name  in  his  very  particular  and  interesting  account  of  ail  that  passed  between  Christ 
and  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Gleig  understands  to  be  Luke  himself,  and 
thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  for  the  same  reason  that  John  conceals  his  own  name 
in  the  Gk)speL  (Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  three  first  (Gospels,  in  Bp.  G.'s  edition 
of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol  ili.  pp.  89 — 93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for 
the  Study  of  Theology,  pp.  366 — 377.)    But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed  and  sup- 

Sorted  with  great  ability,  is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of  the  Evangelist  is  not 
ewish;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  only  native JTews  as  his  apostles  and  mis- 
sionaries (for  in  this  light  we  may  consider  the  seventy  dimples),  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  have  selected  one  who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  tne  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew 
by  descent  from  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church.  Besides, 
the  words  iv  ^/ar,  among  us  (L  1.)  authorise  the  conjecture  that  he  had  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Judsea:  and,  as  he  professes  that  he  derived  his  information  from  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  graphic 
minuteneas  with  which  he  has  recorded  particular  events. 
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beloved  physician^  and  Demas,  salute  you^  As  the  apostle  in  ihis 
passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who  had  been  converted  from 
Judaism^  it  is  evident  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile 
parents,  if  the  passage  does  not  mark  him  to  be  simply  a  Gentile. 

The  first  time  that  this  Evangelist  is  mentioned  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  there 
find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  II.)  with  Paul  at  Troas  ;  thence  he  attended 
him  to  Philippi,  where  again  the  apostle  joined  him  ;  nnd  thence  he 
went  with  him  to  Jerusalem ;  continued  with  him  in  his  troubles  in 
Judsea;  and  sailed  in  the  snme  ship  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  a 

Erisoner  from  Csesarea  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  with  him  during 
is  two  years'  confinement.  As  none  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have 
mentioned  his  suffering  martyrdom,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.  ^ 

[A  modern  theoiy,  that  Silas  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was  the 
same  person  as  Luke,  was  brought  forward  and  maintained  (after 
Hennel)  by  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Conder  in  his  "  Literary  History  of 
the  New  Testament,"  and  in  other  places:  it  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  Acts  than  with  the  Gospel  itself;  but  the 
mention  of  it  belongs  here,  as  both  works  proceeded  from  the  same 
author.  It  is  needless  to  go  minutely  into  the  supposed  probabilities 
which  have  been  thought  to  favour  this  notion ;  it  is  a  theory  which 
could  never  be  proved  from  Scripture,  which  gives  us  not  a  hint  to 
identify  Silas  with  Luke,  and  it  contradicts  all  that  could  be  gathered 
from  the  Acts  as  to  the  time  when  Luke  joined  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  the  portion  of  the  journeyings  there  recorded  during  which  they 
were  together.  This  theory  is  sufficiently  noticed  and  refuted  by 
Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  ii.  p.  20.)] 

III.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  of 
his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  second  century  it  is 
repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr',  and  it  had  then  been  in  habitual 
use  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons',  and  by 
IrensBus.^  Tertullian^  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century » 
asserted  against  Marcion  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  which  were  admitted  to  be  canonical  by  himself 
and  Christians  in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  aposto- 
lical churches.  Oiigen^  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received ;  the  third  of 
which  he  says,  '^  is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended 
by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile  converts."  These 
testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius^  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
and  a  host  of  later  writers ;  whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the 

*  Lardner's  Sapplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap,  viii    Works,  Sta  voL  Till.  pp.  105— 
107.;  4to.  vol.  iiL  pp.  187,  188. 

'  Lardner,  Sro.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  361. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii  pp.  159,  160.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  vol  ii.  p.  858.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  420. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  it  p.  466.;  4to  voL  i.  p.  532. 
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accurate  and  laborious  Dr.  Lardner^  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in 
this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel^  its  canonical  authority  (to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has  been  called  in  question 
by  Michaelis ;  whil^  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  impugn  the 
authenticity  of  particular  passages  of  St.  Luke.  The  celebrity  of 
Michaelis^  and  the  plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other 
assailants^  justify  a  full  and  (^tinct  consideration  being  given  to  their 
objections. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follows :  — 

Objection  1.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by  assist- 
ants of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance^  he  affirms,  affords  no  proof 
of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  were  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Timothv  and  the  deacons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  *,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof:  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts,  and  yet 
his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the  argument  for 
their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's  assistant,  then  we 
must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Kome^ 
and  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  fathers.' 

Answbb  "  It  M/iU  be  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were  hamble,  pious  men ; 
also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-informed  men,  and  must  have  known  that  the 
committing  to  writing  the  facts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Grospel  was 
not  left  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  disciple,  but  became  the  duty  of  those 
only  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holj  Ghost  to  undertake  the  work.  Now,  if  these 
two  disciples  had  been  uninspired,  or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  apostles 
who  possessed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  presumption  in  them, 
without  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the  instruction  of  the  church.  The 
very  fact  of  their  writing  is,  therefore,  a  strong  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  inspired.  There  is  then  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in  any  part  of  their 
writings,  that  they  were  inspired :  for  such  a  declaration  was  unnecessary ;  their 
conduct  in  undertaking  to  write  such  books  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  be- 
lieved themselves  called  to  this  work.**^ 

Objection  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apostles  themselves  have 
in  their  Epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canonical.  That  the 
passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to  these  or  any  other 
written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but  even  if  they  did  so  recom- 
mend these  Gospels,  the  evidence  (he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory; 
because  they  might  have  commended  a  book  as  containing  genuine 
historical  accounts  without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  resj>ec- 
tively  approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
little  ceremony.    And,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 

*  T..ardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  107 — 112.;  4to.  ToL  iii.  pp.  181 — 191. 
»  2  Tim.  i.  6.;  Acts  vi.  3—8. 

■  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

*  *'  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained  by  Archibali)  Alexander, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,"  pp.  202,  203.  (Princeton  and  New 
York.  1826.  12mo.) 
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the  canonical  authority  of  these  books^  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they  were  undoubtedly  received 
into  the  canon;  and  suggests  that  the  apostles  might  have  recom- 
mended them,  and  the  primitive  church  might  have  accepted  them,  as 
works  indispensable  to  a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
their  contents,  and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  being  inspired.' 

Answer  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  men  is 
not  valid ;  **  for  none  of  them  ever  undertook  to  write  Gospbls  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  All  attempts  at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  thb  fodb,  were  considered  bj 
the  primitive  churcn  as  impious ;  because,  the  writers  were  uninspired  men.    But 

*^  2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  bj  the  whole  pnmitive  church,  as 
canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence  that  thej  were  not  mere  human  pro- 
ductions, but  composed  by  divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally 
received,  is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  adduced. 
There  is  not^  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint  that  any  Christian  belonging 
to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these  Gospels  wore  inferior  in  authority  (o  the 
others.  No  books  in  the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.  They  are  contained  in  every  catalogue 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  They  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  all  that  mention 
them ;  and  are  expressly  declared  by  the  fathers  to  be  canonical  and  inspired 
books.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can 
have  that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  inspiration. 
Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspiration  on  the  promise  made  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  while  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  universal 
church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writings  were  penned  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  b  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  promise  re- 
ferred to  was  confined  to  the  twelve.  Certamly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that 
number,  was  inspired  in  a  plenary  manner,  and  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  forbids  our  suppoi'ing  that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to 
write  for  the  use  of  the  church.  We  do  not  wisn  that  this  should  be  believed,  in 
regard  to  any  persons^  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the  proof  exists,  and 
arises  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  writings  of  these  two  men  were,  from  the 
beginning,  received  as  inspired.  And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the 
death  of  the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating  that  the  Gospel  ot 
Mark  was  seen  by  Peter',  and  that  of  Luke  by  Paul,  and  approved  by  them 
respectively.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  these  apostles,  and  John  who  survived 
tlteni  many  years,  would  have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church  the  pro- 
ductions of  uninspired  men  P  No  doubt^  all  the  churches,  at  that  time,  looked  up 
to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related  to  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Gospels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained 
without  their  concurrence.  The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful  human  productions,  and  by  degrees  came  to  be  considered  as 
inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which 
has  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject.  If  this  had  been  the  fact-,  they  would  never 
have  been  placed  among  the  books  universally  acknowledged,  but  would  have 
been  doubted  of  or  disputed  by  some.  The  difference  made  between  inspired 
books  and  others,  in  those  primitive  times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent 
period ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  was  not  only  brond,  but  sreat  pains  were  taken 
to  have  it  drawn  accurately  ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the  church  re- 
specting the  Gospels  was  formed,  thei*e  was  no  diflSculty  in  coming  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John,  these  two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.  If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and  their  elders  have  had 
recourse  to  this  infallible  authority  ?     The  general  agreement  of  all  Christians^ 

1  Michaells^s  Introduction,  vol.  L  pp.  88 — 94.    Alexander  on  the  Canon,  p.  201. 
3  But  modify  this  statement  by  wnat  is  said  by  some,  that  St.  Mark  wrote  after  Peter^s 
death  what  he  had  delivered. 
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oyer  the  whole  world,  respecting  moat  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubt- 
less, should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.  If,  then,  these  Gospels, 
had  been  mere  human  productions,  thej  might  have  been  read  privately,  but  never 
could  have  found  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  The  objection  to  these  books 
comes  entirely  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weicht.  The  opinion  of  a  modern 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  suffrage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every 
age,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz. 
*  that  all  those  books  shoula  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which  were  re- 
ceived as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  when  they  were  published.' 

'*  3.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that  no  oooks  should 
be  considered  as  inspired  but  such  as  were  the  productions  of  apostles,  still  these 
Gospels  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  is  a 
wonderful  agreement  among  the  fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  from  the 
mouth  of  Peter ;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  this  apostle  eveir  day 
declaring  in  his  public  ministry.  And  Luke  did  the  same,  in  regard  to  Paurs 
preaching.  These  Gospels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  con- 
sidered as  more  probably  belonginj^  to  these  two  apostles  than  to  the  Evangelists 
who  penned  them.  They  were  little  more,  it  would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to 
the  testimony  which  has  been  exhibited,  than  amanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom 
they  attended.  Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  Epistles  to  some  of  his 
companions ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  tlie  Gospel  from  Peter  and  Paul,  so 
often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  masters  of  their  respective  narratives,  and 
then  committed  the  same  to  writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of 
these  apostles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ?  And  this  was  so  much  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark*s  Grospel  as  Peter*s,  and  of 
Luke's  as  Paul's.  But  this  is  not  alL  These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles, 
and  received  their  approbation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  these  Evangelists  would  never  have  ventured  to  take  such  an  important  step, 
as  to  write  and  publish  the  preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express 
approbation.  Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct  without  inspiration  ;  but 
of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a 
history  of  facts  from  men  who  were  rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage  of  in- 
spiration in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper  selection  of  I'acts  and 
circumstances,  and  in  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an 
uninspired  man  should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen,  or 
heard  from  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his  narrative  should  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and  receive  his  full  approbation ;  might 
not  such  a  book  be  considered  as  inspired  ?  If,  in  the  original  composition,  there 
should  have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  reviewer 
would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected:  now  such  a  book 
would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  inspired  volume ;  and  would  deserve  a 
place  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical  books ;  for, 
as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence  amon^  them,  that  these  Evan* 
gelists  submitted  their  works  to  the  inspection,  and  received  the  approbation,  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

**  4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  Gospels  under 
consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Mark  or  Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  {>erfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of  inspired  men.  If  we 
reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must  give  up  the  argument  derived  from 
internal  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is 
true,  the  learned  professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  sail?,  *  the  oAener 
I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St. 
John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.*  And  speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he 
says,  '  in  some  immaterial  instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  *  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St.  Mark  with  St.  Matthew,  or  to 
show  that  he  is  no  where  corrected  by  St.  John,  experience  great  difficulty,  and 
have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unnatural  explanations.     But  the  learned  professor 
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has  not  mentioned  any  particular  cases  of  irreconcileable  discrepancies  between  this 
Evangelist  and  St.  Matthew ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  statements  he  is  cor- 
rected bj  St.  John.  Until  somethinj^  of  this  kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of 
this  sort  are  deserving  of  no  consideration.  To  harmonise  the  Evangelists  has 
always  been  found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcileable.  Many  things,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon  closer  exammation,  to  be  per- 
fectly harmonious ;  and  if  there  be  some  things  which  commentators  have  been 
unable  satisfactorily  to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  in 
narratives  so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological  order  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this  objection  be  permitted  to  influence 
our  judgment  in  this  case,  it  will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other 
Evangelists  as  well  as  Mark  ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies  are 
impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts  candidly  and  accu- 
rately weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid  ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration 
of  any  of  the  Grospels ;  —  certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong 
evidence  arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects  these 
two  Evangelists  fall  short  of  the  others  has  never  been  shown ;  upon  the  most 
thorough  examination  and  fair  comparison  of  these  inimitable  productions,  they 
appear  to  be  all  indited  by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

^  Compare  these  Grospels  with  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  will  need  no  nice  power  of  discrimination  to 
see  the  aifference:  the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  (rod;  the  last 
betray,  in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man.**  ^ 

[The  proof  that  this  Gospel  was  quoted  as  Scripture  by  St.  Paul  is  very  plain : 
that  apostle  writes  (1  Tim.  v.  1 8.),  "  The  Scripture  saith.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,  and,  The  labourer  i*  worthy  of  hi*  reward^ 
The  latter  words  (only  found  in  Luke  x.  7.)  being  thus  coupled  with  a  sentence 
from  the  law  of  Moses.] 

*  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  SOS— a  10.  The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  con- 
clusive vindication  of  the  Gk^pels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  contained  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, will,  we  tmst,  compensate  for  the  length  of  the  quotation  above  given;  especially  as 
the  learned  translator  of  Michaclis,  whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the 
statements  and  assertions  of  the  German  Professor,  has  ofiered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gk)spels.  **  There  is,**  indeed, — 
Professor  Alexander  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  piety, — **  something  reprehensible,  not 
to  say  impious,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modem  criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Bib- 
lical scholars,  especially  in  Germany,  first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of 
Scripture,  and  next  to  call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  h&H  been  carried  we  need  not  say;  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  been  found  occupying 
the  places  of  its  advocates;  and  the  critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  the 
tcx^  and  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  tamed 
against  the  Bible;  and  finally,  the  insphration  of  all  the  sacred  books  has  not  only  been 
questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  hy  Profenora  of  Theology  1  And  these  men,  while  living 
on  endowments  which  pious  benevolence  had  consecrated  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
openly  connected  with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglected  the  datms  which  die  church  had  on  them, 
as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning  to  sap  the  foundation  of  that  system  which 
they  were  swom  to  defend.  They  have  had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into 
the  world  books  under  their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of 
infidelity  as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  effectual  security  which  wo 
have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  its  reading,  that  however  many  elaborate  enti- 
ced works  may  be  published  in  foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  even  by 
theological  students,  in  this  countr}'.  May  God  overrale  the  efforts  of  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  evil!"  (Alexander  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  212.  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  candid  and  devout  critical  student 
of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordially  concur.  [How  much  this  prayer  is  called  for  now 
(1856)  in  this  country  is  painfully  manifest,  when  such  evil  books  as  those  to  which  Prof. 
Alexander  refers  have  been  popularised,  and  when  notoriety  is  sought  by  setting  aiside  the 
plenary  authority  of  Qod*s  word,  that  is,  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  record 
it  is.] 
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2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general^  the  genuineness  of  some  particular 
passages  has  been  questioned^  the  evidence  for  which  is  now  to  be 
stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late  years 
been  impugned  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  with  how  little  real  foundation^  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  facts: — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripta  and  versions 
at  present  known. 

[ii.]  T)ie  first  chapter  of  Luke*s  Crospel  is  connected  wiA  the  second,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  421.  supra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  connected:  'i&yivtro  ab  iv  rale  t'lfiipaigr-^Now it  came  to 
foss  in  those  days,  j-c.  (Luke  ii.  1.^  And  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke*s  Gospel 
IS  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third  :^  'Ev  Irrci  AE  irevrficac^fcar^ — NofF, 
in  the  fifteenth  yeary  ^c.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  coM  not  possibly 
have^  b%un  with  the  third  chapter,  but  must  haye  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in  the  copies  used  by 
Miurcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Macionites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  are  spurious  interpolations. 

A  litUe  consideration  will  show  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion.  The  notions 
entertained  by  Marcion  were  amonp  the  wildest  that  can  be  conceived ; — that  our 
Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward  form,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men, 
but  appeared  on  earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceeding  firom  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  Toid  of  goodness ;  and  of 
the  New  Testament  he  recef 
foundation,  to  be  the  (xospd 


the  New  Testament  he  receiyed  only  one  CSospd  (whioh  is  suppled,  but  without 

I  of  St.  Luke^)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which 


>  The  Gospel  used  by  Ifarfion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke; 
but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  fourth;  and  in 
the  snbsequent  parts,  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr,  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject 
with  his  usual  minuteness  and  accuracy,)  it  was  **  mutilated  and  altered  in  a  great  variety 
of  places.  He  woold  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  GU)spel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the  name 
of  that  Evangelist  from  the  beginning  of  his  copy.^  (Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  393—401. ;  4to.  yoL  It.  pp.  611 — 615.)  His  alterations  were  not  made  on  any  critical 
principles,  but  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology. 
Indeed  some  have  thought  that  the  opinion  that  he  used  Luke's  Goqpel  at  all,  rests  upon 
no  sufficient  foundation.  So  different  were  the  two  works,  that  some  distinguished 
biblical  scholars  of  modem  times,  particularly  Sender,  EicUiom,  Griesbach,  Loeffier,  and 
Marsh,  have  rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  serviee  of  his  svstem  and  the  use  of  his  followers,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  particularly  of  Luke.  (Hist.  Text  Gr.  Epist.  Paul, 
p.  92.)  **  That  Marcion  used  St  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  **  is  a  position 
which  has  been  taken  for  granted  without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  pre- 
tended that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  as  TertuUian  acknowledges,  saying  Marcion  evan- 
yelio  auo  nullum  adacribit  autorem.  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  2  )  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Goq)el,  which  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of 
St  Luke,  but  yet  was  not  the  same."  (Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.)  Dr.  Loeffier 
has  very  fully  examined  the  question  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Marcionem  Paulli  Epis- 
tolas  et  LuctB  Evangdium  aaulterasse  dubitatur.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  178S.  The  con- 
clusions of  his  minute  investigation  are  **  (1)  That  the  Gospel  used  bv  Marcion  was  anony- 
mous: (2)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and  mamtained  the  authenticity  of  his 
own  in  opposition  to  them:  (3.)  His  followers  afterwards  maintained,  that  Christ  himself 
and  Paul  were  the  authors  of  it:  (4.)  IrensBus,  Tertnllian,  and  Epiphanius,  had  no  reason 
for  regarding  Marcion*s  Gospel  as  an  altered  edition  of  Luke's,  and  their  assertion  is  a 
mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd  allegations;  (5.)  The  differ- 
ence of  Marcion's  Gospel  from  Luke's  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition;  (6.)  There  are 
BO  just  grounds  for  beUeving  that  Marcion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  induce  him  to 
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he  mutilated  and  disffuised  by  his  alterations,  interpolations,  and  omissions.'  This 
conduct  of  Marcion^  completely  invalidates  any  argument  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  omission  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke's  Grospel  in  his  copy ;  and 
when  it  is  added  that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  &c.  of  it  were  exposed  by  several 
contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tertullian^  we  conceive  that  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chapters  in  question  are  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt^ 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Asrftiav  {Legio^  that  is,  a 
Legion),  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  yiii.  30.,  a  suspicion  has  been 
raised  that  the  whole  paragraph,  containing  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
healing  the  Gadarene  Demoniac  (viii.  27 — 39.)  is  an  interpolation* 
This  doubt  is  groimded  on  the  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression 
was  not  customary,  either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in 
the  apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly  ground- 
less ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  and 
versions  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of  expression  alluded  to  is 
familiar  both  with  the  Evangelist,  and  also  with  classic  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  him.     Thus^ 

[i.]  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  Atyvopta,  which  is  manifestly  the  Latin  word 
Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  20.  we  also  have  Zov^opcoy,  which  word, 
though  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  langua^  is  nothing  mere  than  the  Latin  word 
Sudmiumy  a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  m  Acts  xvi.  12.  we  have  also  K.0A0N1A 
{Colonia)  a  Colokt. 

[ii.]  That  the  mode  of  ex]>res8bn,  above  objected  tcs  was  customarv  with  classic 
authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  rlutarch,  who 
was  born  not  more  than  ten  years  after  Jesus  Christ.  He  telb  ua  that,  when  the 
city  of  Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into 
battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ; 
and  (the  historian  adds)  'EcX^if  li  AEFEON,  r^  Xoyaidg  tlvai  Toifc  fiaxiliovQ  irdvTwf^ 

adopt  a  (garbled  copy  of  Luke;  and  the  motires  assigned  by  the  fathers  are  inconsistent 
and  self-destructive." — Dr.  J.  P.  Smith*s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  toL  vL 
pp.  13,  U. 

[Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  that  may  be  said  respecting 
the  Evangdiwn  of  Marcion,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  inrestigations  of  Hahn  (Das 
Evangelium  Mardons  in  seiner  ursprunglichen  Gestalt,  Eonigsb^,  1828),  Olshausen, 
and  others,  fully  establish  the  fact  testified  by  Tertullian  and  other  early  writers,  that 
Marcion  did  form  his  Go6pe^by  extruding  from  St.  Luke  all  that  did  not  suit  ki»  schane. 
A  modern  theory  is  that  St  Luke's  Gospel  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  out  of  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  work  upheld  by  Marcion  I  Of  course,  when 
evidence  is  cast  aside,  we  have  nothing  to  lead  us.  Harting's  **  Qusestionem  de  Marcicme," 
&c  (Utrecht,  1849)  is  a  useful  book  on  this  subject] 

'  Epiphanius  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alterations,  &c  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  369—393.;  4to.  vol  ir.  pp.  610— i 
624. 

'  See  the  passage  at  length  in  Lardner^s  Works,  8to.  vol  IL  pp.  256 — ^288.;  4ta  toL  i. 
pp.  419,420. 

'  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  iiL  and  Matt  i.,  and  also  on  the  tuppoeed  chronological  difficulty  in 
our  Saviour's  age;  but  these  seeming  contradictions  may  be  so  satisfactorily  explained 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See  also  Dr.  Nares's  Re- 
marks on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament  p.  27.  et  seq. ;  Archbp.  Laurence's 
Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresentations  contained  m  the  modem  Socinian  Version, 
pp.  51 — 73.;  and  Dr.  Hfdes  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  t  pp.  88—1 10. 

[As  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  Luke  ii.  2.,  from  the  mention  of  Cyrenius  as 
governor  of  Judsea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  it  is  now  known  (see  Dr.  Davidson's 
Appendix)  that  this  was  reaUy  the  case.  Other  solutions  had  been  proposed  which  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  difficulty  was  not  insuperable,  even  if  these  solutions  had  not 
been  the  rca/  explanations.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  what  may  be  gained  at  last  by 
holding  fiut  the  Scripture  in  spite  of  imagined  or  snnposed  discrepancies^ 
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that  is,  It  uxu  called  a  lsqioh,  because  the  most  warlike  persons  were  ^^  selected**  A 
few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following  Latin  words  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, viz.  HATPIKIors  (Pa/rtdb*),  Patricians;  2ENAT0S  (Senatus),  the 
Senate;  HATPONAX  (Patroitas),  Patrons;  KAIENTA2  (C^t^nte*),  Clients *; 
and  in  a  subsequent  pa^  of  the  same  historian,  we  meet  with  the  word  KEAEPES 
{Celeres\  Celebes.'  Again,  in  Dion  Cassius^  we  meet  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: Taiv  yap  KEAEPIUN  dpxf»v  iif^h — fi^  ^  «'»  chief,  or  commander,  of  the 
Celeres,  Whether  these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AEPEQN  is  not  so  barbarous,  but 
that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two  lexicographers,  Hesjchius  and  Snidas.^ 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

(3.)  The  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii.  are  want- 
ing in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in  the  Nitrian  Frag- 
ments, {here)  in  the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis 
Lambecii  31.,  and  in  the  Thebaic  version,  and  some  other  authorities ; 
and  in  the  Codices  Basiliensis  B.  VL  (E.)  and  Yaticanus  354.  (S.),  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts, 
these  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  by  Matthsei  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuineness,  therefore, 
has  been  disputed. 

£piphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  their  time,  these  Tcrses 
were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  JBut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
found  in  by  rar  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  (as  Kosenmiiller  remarks),  without  an 
obelisk^  ana  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Thebaic,  a  revised  copy  of  the 
old  Latin,  and  a  Memphitic  MS.  They  are  also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Hippolytus,  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Titus  of  Bostra,  and  Ctesarius.  The  reason  for  the  omission  of  these  verses  in 
some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  that  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest  they  should 
appear  to  favour  the  Arians :  it  may  be  that  they  were  omitted  in  Luke  from  their 
bemg  early  read  in  a  lesson  containmg  part  of  Matt,  xxvi.^ 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly  genuine,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without  any  mark  to  indicate 
that  they  are  either  spurious  or  suspected.^ 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  Dr.  Owen  and  others  referring  it  to  the 
year  53,  while  Jones,  Michaelis,  Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics,  assign  it  to  the  year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gospel  itself.  [The  date  assigned  to  this  Gospel  must 
in  part  depend  on  that  of  1  Timothy,  where  it  is  quoted ;  and  as 
to  that,  great  difference  of  opinion  exists.]     But  it  is  not  easy  to 

>  Plotarchi  Yits,  in  Romulo,  torn,  i  pp.  51,  52.  edit  Brysni. 

'  Platarchi  Vita,  vol.  i  p.  71.  In  the  same  page  also  occurs  the  word  KAnrrOAION 
(^CamtoUumX  the  oapitol. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rennell  (to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  observations  above  stated^  in  his  Anlmadversioiis  on  the  Unitarian  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  p  52. 

*  See  their  Lexicons^  in  voce;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cited  by  Schleusner,  in 
his  lexicon  in  Nov.  Test  voce  Ary^p, 

*  [And  to  that  place  some  copies  (sach  as  Cod.  Leicest  noticed  above,  as  omitting  them 
in  Luke)  transpose  them.  See  Uio  evidence  for  the  genuineness  as  deduced  firrai  the 
Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons  in  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,**  p.  205.] 

'  Griesbachii  et  Schubdi  Nov.  Test.  torn.  L  p.  470.  Kosenmiiller,  Euinoel,  and  Bloom* 
field  on  Luke  xxil  4a,  44.    Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  19,  20.    Lipsia,  I7G4 
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ascertain  the  place  where  it  was  written.     Jerome  says,  that  Luke, 
the  third  Eyangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Achida 
and  B(Botia ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  aUo  says  that  Luke  wrote  for  the 
Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.     Grotius  states  that,  about  the  time  when  Paul 
left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to  Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we 
now  have.     Dr.  Cave  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome 
before  the  termination  of  Paul's  captivity ;  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the   pseudo-Gospel  circulated  among   the 
Egyptians.      Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  these  various  opinions  at 
considerable  length,  and  concludes  that,  upon  the  whole,  tnere  is  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria, 
or  that  he  preached  at  all  in  Egypt:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  pro* 
bable  that  when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  com- 
posed or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts   of  the 
Apostles.'     [Mr.  Alford  f  Prolog,  ch.  iv.  §  7.)  gives  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  Gospel  was  written  some  years  before  the  Acts, 
and  that  the  Acts  was  a  work  written  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of 
St  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment,  before  Luke  had  left  him.] 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile  converts, 
is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  his  dedieating  it  to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts. 
This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  its  peculiar  design;  for,  writing 
to  those  who  were  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant 
of  Jewish  affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many 
particulars,  and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been  un- 
necessary had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this  account  he 
begins  his  history  with  the  birtii  of  John  the  Baptist  (i.  5 — 80.),  as 
introductory  to  Uiat  of  Christ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  notices 
several  particulars  mentioned  by  Matthew,  (ii.  1 — 9.  &o.)  Hence, 
also,  he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of 
facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangers ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  Jews,  who 
could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge.  On  this  accoimt, 
likewise,  he  givBS  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  not  as  Matthew  had  done, 
by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures taught  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  but  he  traces 
Christ's  lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  genea- 
logies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the  person  whose 
lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race  (iii.  23 — 38.);  and  thus 
shows  that  «Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  promised  for  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  aeras, 
when  Christ  was  bom  and  when  John  began  to  announce  the  Gospel, 
by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.),  to  which  point  Mat- 
thew and  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  attended.  Luke  has  likewise 
introduced  many  thinss  not  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  which 
encouraged  the  Gentues  to  hearken  to  the  Gt)spel,  and,  when  their 

»  lardnei^s  WoAa,  Sra  rclL  ri.  pp.  130^136.;  4to.  Tol.  iiL  pp,  199—202. 
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consciences  were  awakened  by  it,  to  turn  to  God  on  the  crotind  of 
that  redemption  which  sets  forth  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the  temple  (xviii. 
10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xt.  8 — 10.),  and  particularly  the 
prophetic  parable  of  the  prodigal  son ;  which^  besides  its  spiritusd  and 
universal  application,  beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  repre- 
sented by  the  younger  or  prodigal  son^  returning  at  length  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  <rracious,  and 
affectionate  reception,  (xv.  11.  et  seq.)  Christ's  visit  to  Zaccheus  the 
publican  (xix.  v.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross 
(xxiii.  40 — 43.),  are  also  lively  illustrations  of  the  mercy  and  good* 
ness  of  God  to  penitent  rimiers^ 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these  good  tidings,  other 
parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  redtes  the  parable  of  the  merciful 
Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates  that  another  Samaritan  was  healed 
and  commended  for  his  faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19.) ;  and,  when  a 
village  of  this  people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  tnat  the  zeal  of 
the  two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from  heaven 
was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.) }  and  they  were  told  that  '^  the  Son  of 
man  came,  not  to  destroy  mefCe  lives,  but  to  save  them/* 

Lastly,  this  Evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and  mercy 
shown  to  the  Gentiles*  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the  very  first  public 
discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes  notice  that  such  favours 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
both  Gentiles,  as  were  not  conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any 
of  the  Israelites,  (iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross 
(xxiiL  34.),  **  Father,  forgive  them^for  they  know  not  what  they  do^  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of  parting 
his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the  Roman  soldiers ; 
to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have  respect^  as  much  as  to  any 
of  his  persecutors*^ 

YL  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many  biographers. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  Saviour,  whose  life  was 
so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime  and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  ex- 
cellent, and  the  miracles  by  which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious 
and  so  numerous,  that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake 
to  write  evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost.  This  we 
infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel:- — Forasmuch,  says 
he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  HWd,  de- 
livered them  unto  us ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hmving  had  perfect 
understanding  of  aU  things  frofn  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  learn  the  certainty 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (L  1—4.)     From 

»  Dr.  Tdwii8on*8  Works,  vol.  I  pp.  181—196. 
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these  introductoty  eentenees  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  who 
were  the  only  Evangelists  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  written  before 
Luke ;  for  Matthew  was  an  eye-witness,  and  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  not  from  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  tioo  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  narrations  consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us — that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  lunong  the  first  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons  himself.  Lastly, 
it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  received  either  from  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  from  their  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Grospel,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
they  were  composed  with  an  upright  intention,  though  they  were 
inaccurate  and  defective.  What  these  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories 
of  our  Saviour  were  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  anv  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not 
survive  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed.* 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Qospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede  the  defective 
and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  to 
deliver  to  Theophilus*  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  life, 
doctrines,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Irenseus 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  imagined  that  Luke  derived  his  information 
chiefly  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Oospel  at  his 
command';  but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  Evangelist's 
own  words ;  whence  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard  and  wit- 
nessed the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  St  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for  he  was  not  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of  the  year  36,  or  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was  from  conversing  with  some  of 
the  apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was 
enabled  to  trace  every  thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theo- 

Ehilus  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had 
itherto  received  only  the  first  elements. 

>  Mill*8  Flroleg.  §  35—87.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Ezpoa.  voL  L  p.  1.  Lardner'i  Works, 
Svo.  vol.  vi.  pjK  142 — 145.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp*  205—206. 

*  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  is  friend  of  Gody  some  have  imagined  that,  nnder 
this  appellation,  St.  Lnke  comprised  all  the  fbllowers  of  Christ,  to  whom,  MfHaubofGod, 
he  dedicated  this  faithftd  history  of  our  Saviour.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  have 
little  solidity  in  it;  for,  if  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  addressed,  why  is  the  singtUar 
number  used?  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  bj  using  a  feigned 
name?  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  manj  others,  have  understood  TheophUus  to  be  a 
real  person;  and  Theophylact  has  well  reouurked  that  he  was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
possibly  a  prefect  or  eovemor,  because  he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  KpdTt<rr€,fno8t  excellent, 
which  St.  Paul  used  in  his  addresses  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Dr.  Cave  supposed  him  to 
have  been  a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  on  ^e  authoritj  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions, but  these  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
not  from  the  writers  personal  knowle^e»  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  now  generally  adopted,  vis.  that  as  St.  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece, 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  rank  of  the  same  country*  Lardn^s  Works,  Svo.  voL  vt 
pp.  138,  139. ;  4to.  vol.  iii  pp.  208,  204.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  &c  on  Lnke  i. 
1  — 4.    Du  YeiFs  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4—7.  English  Edition,  London,  1 685* 

'  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  9I« 
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VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain  passages  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  the  parsJlel  passages  in  that  of  Matthew  ^  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  some  other  critics^  have  imagined  that  the  former  had 
seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter^  and  that  he  transcribed  considerably 
from  it.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foun- 
dation ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  Evangelist 
Luke  himself,  who  expressly  says  that  he  derived  his  information 
from  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufficiently  account 
for  those  coincidences.  FurUier,  Luke  has  related  many  interesting 
particulars  ^  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew.  And  lastly, 
the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  Evangelists,  is  different. 
Matthew  relates  the  facts  recorded  in  his  Gospel  in  connection  with 
the  accompanying  or  resulting  teachinff,  Luke,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  make  a  classi/icatian  of  events,  referring  each  to  its  proper 
dass. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  con^sts  in  our  modem  division  of 
twentr-four  chapters,  is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into 
five  distinct  classes,  viz. : — 

Class  I.  contains  the  Narraiwe  of  the  Birth  of  Christy  together  with 

all  the  Circumstances  that  preceded^  attended^  and  followed  it.  (L  iL 

1—40^ 
Class  IL  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour^s  Infancy 

and  Youth,  (ii.  41—52.) 
Class  IIL  includes  the  Preaching  ofJohn^  and  the  Baptism  of  Jesus 

Christy  whose  Genealogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class  IV.  comprehends   the  Discourses^  Miracles,  and  Actions  of 

Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv. — ix*  50.) 

*  Compare  Luke  iii  7 — 9.  16,  17.  with  Matt  iii.  7 — 12.;  Laker.  20 — 88.  with  liatt.  ix, 
2—17.;  Luke  ri.  1—5.  with  Matt.  xii.  1—5.;  Luke  vii.  22—28.  with  Matt  xi.  4—11.; 
and  Luke  zil  22 — 81.  with  Matt  vl.  25 — S3.  Boeenmiiller  Bays  that  Beugel's  mode  of 
comparing  and  harmonising  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  best 

*  Thus  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist; 
the  annunciation ;  and  other  important  circumstances  concerning  the  natiritj  of  the 
Messiah;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  being  then  in  Bethlehem;  the  rbion  jmnted  to  the 
shepherds;  Uie  early  testimony  of  Suneon  and  Anna;  the  wonderfnl  manirostation  of  our 
Lord*s  profidencT  in  knowledge,  when  only  twelte  years  old  i  and  his  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  with  the  year  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He  has 
giren  us  also  an  account  of  seyeral  memorable  incidents  and  cures  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican;  the  core  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years;  and  of  the  dropsical  man;  the  cleansing  of 
the  ten  lepers;  the  repulse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city;  and  the 
instructive  rebuke  he  gave  on  that  occasion  to  two  of  his  disciples  for  their  intemperate 
leal:  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after  his  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples, 
in  the  way  to  Emmans,  and  at  that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  added  many  edifying 
parables  to  those  whidh  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Of  this  number  are 
the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors  |  of  the  rich  fool  who  hoarded  up  his 
increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  many 
happy  years;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  of  the  reclaimed  profligate;  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  praying  in  the  temple;  of  the  judge  who  was  prev^ed  on  by  a  widow's 
importunity,  though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men;  of  the  barren  flg-tree;  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
particulars  were  specified  by  Irensous,  in  the  second  century,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  GkMpel  of  Luke;  who  has  thus,  undesignedly,  shown  to  all  suoceedine  ages,  t£tt  it  is, 
in  every  thing  materal^  the  very  same  hSolk  which  had  ever  been  distmguished  by  the 
name  of  this  Evangelist  tOl  his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  times.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  ^  See  the  passage  of  Ireneras  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  works, 
Svo.  voL  il  pp.  160,  1 61.;  4  to.  voh  L  pp.  866,  867. 
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This  appears  evident :  for,  after  St  Luke  had  related  hb  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that  Christ 
returned  to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.),  Capernaum 
31.),  and  the  lake  of  Grenesareth  (v.  1.);  and  then  he  proceeds  as 
tar  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers,  a.d. 
30,  31. 

§  1.  Christ  teaches  at  Nazareth,  where  his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him.    0^- 

14—30.) 
§  ii.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  Capernaum,  where  he  teaches,  as  also  in 

other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31-— 44.) 
§  lii.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  and  the  miraculous  draught 

of  fishes.  Tv.  1 — 11.) 
§  iv.  Christ  neals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (t.  12 — 26.) 
§  T.  The  call  of  Matthew,  (r.  27—32.) 
I  tL  Christ  shows  why  his  disci^es  do  not  fast.  (v.  S3— 39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover^  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover^  a.d.  31,  32. 

§  1.  Christ  iustifies  his  disciples  for  plucking  com  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  heals 

a  man  who  had  a  wither^  hand.  (yi.  1 — 1 1  ) 
§  ii.  Christ  ordains  the  twelye  apostles.  On.  12 — 16.) 
§  iii.  Christ  descends  from  a  mountain  mto  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 19.),  where  he 

repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (20—49.) ;  which  is 

related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sijtth,  and  seyenth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew*8 

Gospel. 
§  iy.  Christ  heals  the  centurion*s  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's  son  at 

Nain.  (vii.  1 — 17.) 
§  T.  Christ's  reply  to  the  in<n]iry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  hb  discourse 

to  the  people  concerning  John.  (viL  13—35.) 
§  yi.  A  woman,  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the  house  of 

Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36 — 60.) 
§  yiL  Christ  preaches  again  through  Gralilee  (viii.  1 — 3.),  where  he  delivers  the 

parable  of  the  sower.  (4 — 15.) 
§  viii.  Christ  declares  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Christians,  as  the 

lights  of  the  world  (yiii.  16 — 18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem,  are  his  mother 

and  brethren.  (19—21.) 
§  ix.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command  (viii.  22^45.),  and  expels  a  legion 

of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26—39.) 
§  X.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life. 

(viii.  40—56.) 
§  xi.  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach. — Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to  see 

Christ  (ix.  1—9.) 
§  xiL  Christ  miraculoudy  fbeds  five  thousand  men.  ^ Their  different  opinions 

concerning  him,  and  the  dutv  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced,  (ix.  10 — ^27.) 
§  xilL  The  transfiguration  of  Qhtist  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28 — 36.) 
§  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  his  dis* 

ciples  could  not  expel,  (ix.  37 — 12.) 
§  XV.  Christ  forewarns  bis  disciples  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  exhorts  them  to 

humility,  and  shows  that  auch  as  propagate  the  Grospel  are  not  to  be  hindered. 

(ix.  43—50.) 

Class  Y.  contains  an  accotmi  of  our  Samour^s  last  Journey  to  Jeru-^ 
salem,  including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Passion,  Death, 
Resurrection^  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.,  x. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.    Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to 
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Jerusalem^  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles^  to  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

§  L  In  bis  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  receiye  Christ. — His 

answer  to  several  persons  about  following  bim.  (iz.  51—62.) 
§  ii.  Tbe  seventj  disciples  sent  fortb  to  preach,  (x.  1 — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem, 

i^r  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  32,  and  his  return  thither  to 

the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

§  i.  Tbe  return  of  tbe  serenty  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17 — ^24.) 
S  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  25 — 37.) 
I  iiu  Christ  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38—42.) 
§  iy.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  wctucates  the  necessity  of  impor- 
tunity in  prayer,  as  also  miplicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  goodness  of  God. 
(xL  1—13.) 
§  T.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to  Beel- 
zebub, (xi.  14—28.) 
§  tL  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven.  (xL  29 — 36.) 
§  Tii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisjr.  (xL  37—54.) 
§  viiL  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  J!r$i,  to  avoid  hypocrisy  (xli.  1 — 3.) ;  and 

secondly^  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  of  man.  (4 — 12.) 
§  ix.  Cautions  against  covetousness  or  worldly-mindedness,  and  exhortations  to 

be  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13 — 34.) 
§  X.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death. — The  reward  of  such  as  are 
careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations  and  the  opportunities 
offered  to  them.  (xii.  35—48.) 
§  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's  coming 
(xii.  49 — 56.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  b  sufficient  to  teach  men  re- 
pentance. (57 — 59.) 
§  xii.  Gk>d*s  judgments  on  some  are  desupned  to  bring  others  to  repentance.  — 

The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1 — 9.) 
§  ziii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10 — 17.)  $  and 

delivers  Uie  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18 — ^21.) 
§  xiv.  Christ's  Journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication;  in 
the  course  of  wluch  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred  (xiiL  22 — 
—30.) ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of  Jerusalem.  (31 
—35.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  after 
Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return  thither  to 
keep  his  last  passover,  A.D.  32,  33* 

S  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropKUcal  inan  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  inculcates  the  duties 

of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1 — 14.)^ 
§  ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper,  (xiv.  15— 24.J 
S  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  rei^uisite  in  a  true  Christian.    The 

unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25 — 35.) 
§  Iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sinners,  by 

Uie  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost  piece  of  money 

(8—10.) ;  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (1 1—32.) 
§  V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  (xvL  1 — 13.) 

I  vL  The  rhwisees  reproved  for  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy.  (xvL  14 — 18.) 
§  vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (xvi.  19—31.) 
§  viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence.  (xviL  1 — 10.) 
f  ix.  In  his  last  journey^  to  Jerusalem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (xvil  11—19.) 

and  discourses  conceTnbg  his  second  o(Hning.  (20 — 38.) 
§  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the 

importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1—8.) 
§  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  ehcouraged,  by  the  parable  of 

the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer.  (xviiL  9 — 14.^ 
§  xli.  Christ  encourages  ^oung  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (xviii.  15 — 17.) ; 

and  discourses  with  a  nch  young  man.  (18—30.) 
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§  xiii.  Christ  agfun  foretells  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviii.  SI— 34.)  ,*  and  cures 
a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35 — 42.) 

§  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaccheus.  ^xix.  1 — 10.^ 

§  XV.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive  a  king- 
dom, (xix.  11—28.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion  of  Christ, 
A.D.  33. 

§  i.  On  Pahn  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the  Jhst  day  of  Passion- week,  Christ 
makes  his  lowlv  yet  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  weeps  over  the  city,  and 
expels  the  traders  out  of  tne  temple,  (xix.  29—46.) 

§  ii.  On  Monday^  or  the  »econd  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  teaches  during  the 
day  in  the  temple,  (xix.  47,  48.) 

§  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week, 

(a)  In  the  day'tune,  and  in  the  TempUy  Christ  confutes  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  1.  By  a  Question  concerning  the  baptism  of  John.  (xx.  1^-8.) — 
2.  By  the  parable  or  the  labourers  in  Uie  vineyard.  (9^-19.) — 3.  By  show- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  Cssar.  (20 — ^26.)^- The  Sadducees 
conf\ited,  and  the  resurrection  proved.  (27—40.) — The  scribes  confounded, 
and  the  disciples  of  Christ  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41—47.) 
— The  charity  of  a  poor  widow  ccMnmonded.  (xxi.  1—4.) 

(b)  In  die  evening,  and  principally  on  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  Christ  discourses 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  last  judgment  (xxi.  5 
— 28.);  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (29—33.);  and  enforces 
theduty  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 

§  iv.  On  Wednesdas^,  or  ihe  fourth  day  of  Passion- week,  the  chief  priests  consult 

to  kill  Christ,  (xxii.  1—3.) 
§  V.  On  Thursday,  or  thejyih  day  of  Passion  week,  Judas  covenants  to  betray 
Christ  (xxii.  4—6.) ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare  the  Passover. 
(7-13.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Passover  c2(^,-^that  in,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 
Passion  week, 

(a)  In  the  evening,  Christ  eata  the  Passover ;  institutes  the  Lord*s  Supper ; 
discourses  on  humility,  and  foretells  his  being  betrayed  bv  Judas,  his  aban- 
donment by  his  disciples,  and  Peter*s  denial  of  him.  (xxii  14—38.) 
(6)  Towards  night,  after  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus  goes  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  where,  after  being  some  time  in  an  agony,  he  is  appre- 
hended,   (xxii.  39 — 53.) 

(c)  During  Me  night,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  hij^h  priest's  house 
(whither  Peter  followed  and  denied  him),  is  derided,    (xxii.  54 — 65.) 

(d)  At  day'breah  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(xxii.  66 — 71.) ;  from  whose  tribunal, 

((b)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.),  who 
sends  him  to  Herod  (8 — 12.)  ;  by  whom  he  is  again  sent  to  Pilate,  and  is 
by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13 — ^25.)  —  2.  Christ's  discourse  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  crucified.  (26—31 .) 

(/)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour, — The  crucifixion ;  Christ's  garments 
divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the  penitent  robber, 
(xxiii.  32—43.) 

(g)  From  the  sixth  to  (he  ninth  hour.  —  The  preternatural  darkness,  rending  of 
the  veil ;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circumstances.  ^xxiiL  44 — &.) 

(h)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  Jesus  C^ist  is  interrea  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  (xxiii.  50 — 56.) 

S£CT.  5.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Day. 

§  i.  Christ's  restirrection  testified  to  the  women  by  the  angel,  (xxiv.  1 — 1 1 .) 
§  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  also  to  Peter. 

(xxiv.  12-35.) 
§  iii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  hb  instructions  to  them.  (xxiv.  36— 

49.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostles'  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, (xxiv.  60 — 52.) 
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The  plan  of  classifying  events^  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been  fol* 
lowed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  writers.  Thus 
Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign  power,  announces  his  intention 
of  recording  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time, 
but  arranging  them  into  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private 
life.^  In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time;  but  in  order  that  the  things  which  he 
should  relate  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate  them  distinctly 
and  separately,* 

VIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.  iv.  14.)  that  Luke  was  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of  letters,  his  writings 
would  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  had  a  liberal  education ; 
for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as  many  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  the  sacred  writings,  yet  his  language  contains  more  numerous 
GraBcisms  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
style  of  this  Evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master,  Paul.  Many  of  his 
words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and  several  eminent  critics  have  long 
since  pointed  out  the  singular  skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has 
named  and  described  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to 
notice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked, 
that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  a  number  of  words  which  are  used 
by  none  of  the  rest:  but  in  Luke's  Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words 
as  are  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels  put  together ;  and 
that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and  com- 
pound words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  in  his  sentences  than 
18  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  consequently  less  simplicity. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not 
less  than  four  verses.  Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
manner  of  other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own 
verdict  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  Vork.  Thus  he  calls  the  Pharisees 
<f>i\dpyvpoiy  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.);  and  in  distinguishing  Judas 
Iscariot  from  the  other  Judas,  he  uses  the  phrase  h^  fcaX  eyevsTo  TrpoSonyp, 
who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.)  Matthew  (x.  4.)  and  Mark  (iii.  19.) 
express  the  same  sentiment  in  milder  language — who  delivered  him  up. 
Again,  the  attempt  made  by  the  Pharisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord 
what  might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed  by 
St  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by  either  of  the 
rest  (xi.  63.):  "  They  began  vehemently  to  press  him  with  questions 
on  many  points.^  And,  on  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  same 
people,  he  says,  that  they  were  Jilled  with  madness.  (vL  11.)  Lastly, 
in  the  moral  instructions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this 
Evangelist,  especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in 

'  Saetonitifl  in  Angusto,  c.  ix.  (al.  xii.)  p.  6S.  edit.  Bipont    This  hiftorian  has  porsued 
the  same  meUiod  in  his  \\h  of  Caesar. 
•  riori  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
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uniting  affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplidty,  par- 
ticulany  in  ike  parables  of  the  benevolent  Samaritan  and  the  peni- 
tent prodigaL^ 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  ST.  JOHN. 


I.  The  title  of  this  Gospel  varies  ^eatly  in  the  manuscripts,  edi- 
tions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Yaticanus  it  is  simply  Kara  'Itodvinjv, 
according  to  John ;  in  many  other  MSS.  and  editions,  EikvyyiXiop 
Kara  *l<DdinnjVy  the  Gospel  according  to  John^  or  to  Kara  'Iwawfjv  (&fwv) 
TStvarfyi\u}v,  the  Oospel  according  to  {Saint)  John, 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisher- 
man of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  James  the  elder.  His  mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee, 
though  a  fisherman,  appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances  ;  for 
the  evangelical  history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether  illiterate,  as  some 
critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been,  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms  ar/pafifuiroi  and  l&i&rcu,  in  our  version 
rendered  ''  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,**  simply  denote  persons  in 
private  stations  of  life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and 
such  as  had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  consequently 
were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard 
them  publicly  explained  in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the 
other  Jews,  they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah^  and  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
cannot  he  a£Girmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had  been  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  At  least,  the 
circumstantial  account,  which  he  has  given  in  ch.  i  37—41.  of  the  two 
disciples  who  followed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certidn  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles,  particularly 
that  performed  at  Cana  in  Ghdilee.  (ii.  1 — 11.)  John  has  not  recorded 
his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but  we  learn  from  the  other  three 
Evangelists  that  it  took  place  when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the 
sea  of  Gralilee.*    And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  aposues  (iiL 

■  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Qo^U,  toL  il  ppw  126—129.  BofleDinuIler*  Scholia  in  Nor. 
Test  ToU  it  pp.  3 — 6.  Kninoel,  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist.  Not.  Test.  toL  iL  ppu  213 — 
220.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  toI.  iiL  part  i.  pp.  228—271.  Fritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  181 — 196.  Yiser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Kot.  Test,  pars  L  pp.  333 — 339.  paiis  ii.  pp.  205 — 
209.  221,  €t  »eq,  264.  BoropsBi,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Libros  Koy.  Test.  pp.  81.  S8.  ^shop 
Cleaver's  Discoorse  on  the  Stjrle  of  St  Loke's  CK>spel,  in  his  Sennons,  pp.  209—224.  Sto. 
Oxford,  1808. 

'  Matt  iv.  21,  22«  Hark  i.  19,  20.  Lake  y.  I-^IO.  Lampe  has  marked  what  he 
thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  St  John  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call 
to  the  discipleship  (John  i  37—42.),  after  which  he  continoed  to  follow  his  bnsineaf  for 
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I?.)}  when  he  menlions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  '^  sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder/'  from  which  appel- 
lation we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  particularly  fierce  and 
ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dn  Cave  has  conjectured)  ^ ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Lardner  and  others  have  observed,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
phetically representing  the  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they 
would  openly  and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when 
fuUv  acquainted  with  them.  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly  show.^  From 
the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received  their  immediate  call 
from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant  attendants ;  they  heard  his  dis- 
courses, and  beheld  his  miracles;  and,  after  previous  instruction, 
both  public  and  private,  they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and 
appointment  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does  not  precisely 
ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ; 
and  others  again  think  that  he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour. 
Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  much  under 
the  age  of  thirty  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  office* 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been  the 
voungest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  mav  judge  from  his  writings)  to 
have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild,  amiable,  and  afiectionate. 
He  was  eminently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and 
was,  on  various  occasions,  admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  him,  so  that  he  was  characterised  as  ^^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.''  (John  xiiL  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at  several  scenes, 
to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  He  was  an 
eye-witness,  in  company  with  only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the 
mount,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  responded  by  the  most 
sincere  attachment  to  his  master ;  for  though,  in  common  with  the 
other  apostles,  he  had  betraved  a  culpable  timidity  in  forsaking  him 
during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he  afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and 
was  the  only  apostle  who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. He  was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that 
miraculous  fact ;  and  these  circimistances,  together  with  his  intercourse 
with  the  mother  of  Christ  (whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his 
care)  (xix.  26,  27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to 
give  a  circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity, 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 

A  short  time;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of  the  immediate  companions  of  CSirist  (Matt  ir.  21, 
22.);  and,  3.  His  call  to  the  apostleship,  when  the  surname  of  Bwmerges  was  giren  to 
him  and  his  brother.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  ETangelinm  Johannis  J^l^^om.  capw  it 
pp.  17—21. 

*  Cave's  Life  of  St.  James  the  Great,  §  5.  p.  142. 

*  tamipe,  ut  supr^  pp.  21— SO. 
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Apostles.^  He  was  present  at  the  council  held  in  that  city  (Acta 
xy.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until  this  time  he  probably  remained 
in  Judaea^  and  had  not  trayeUed  into  any  foreign  countries.  From 
ecclesiastical  histonr  we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary^  the 
mother  of  Christ,  «fohn  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor^  where  he  founded 
and  presided  oyer  seyen  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided  chiefly 
at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  towards 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he  wrote  his  Reyelation.  (Bey. 
i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from  exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the 
imperial  throne,  John  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.^ 

III.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has  not  been 
ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John  composed  it  at 
Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to  haye  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  conformity  with  their 
opinion.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date  in  the  year  68 ;  Dr.  Owen  in  69 ; 
Michaelis  in  70.  But  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline, 
among  the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last  decad 
of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its  early  date  is 
deriyed  from  John  y.  2.,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  Now  there  is  at 
Jerusalemy  by  the  sheep^market,  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  Bethesda,  having  Jive  porches.^*  From  these  words  it  is  urged, 
that  Jerusalem  was  standing  when  they  were  written ;  and  that,  if 
they  had  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Eyan- 
gelist  would  haye  used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would 
haye  said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &o.  But  this  argument  is 
more  specious  than  forcible  ;  for  though  Jerusalem  was  demolished, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of  Bethesda  was  dried  up. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  escaped  the  general  deyastation ;  for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison  which  was  to  be  stationed  there';  and  he  would 
naturally  leaye  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers  of  a 
grateful  refreshment.^  Now,  since  the  Evangelist's  proposition  may 
simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  looks  further, 
or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Jerusalem.  The  argument,  therefore, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  above  passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date, 
is  inconclusive. 

'  See  particiilarlY  Acts  iiL  ir.  1 — 22.  and  riii  5 — 26. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8  to.  toL  tL  pp.  156 — 170. ;  4to.  vol  Hi.  pp.  212—220.  Micbaelis, 
YoL  iii.  part  L  pp.  272 — 274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  Evangel,  pp.  31 — 102.  Jones  on 
the  Canon,  voL  iiL  pp.  101 — 110. 

.   *  See  Joeephus  de  BeU.  Jad.  lib.  iii.  c.  IS  I 

*  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  toL  i.  p.  224.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that 
Vespasian  soon  after  erected  magnificent  public  baths  at  Rome.  Snetonins  in  Vespa- 
siano,  c.  vii 
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.  But  besides  this  argument,  we  have  strong  eyidence  from  the  con* 
tents  and  design  of  tiie  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not  written  until  a 
late  period.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline  has  forcibly  remarked, 
that  the  Evangelist  considers  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel 
as  but  little  acquidnted  with  Jewish  customs  and  names ;  for  he  gives 
various  explanations  which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for 
whom  he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.^ 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  but 
in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more  frequently. 
The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that,  when  John  wrote,  many  more 
Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity;  and  it  was  now  become  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
Christian  church,  thus  extended,  many  circumstances  which  needed 
no  explanation  while  its  members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Judasa,  and  while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  in  existence. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  tferusalem.^ 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  very  generally  and  universally 
received  as  genuine,  no  discussions  on  the  subject  having  been  raised 
till  of  late  years.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  indicates  that 
the  book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  written 
lon^  afterwards  by  a  Plat(»iiG  Christian,  as  it  has  been  recently 
asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides  this  incontestable 
internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and  uninterrupted  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  His  Gospel  was  also 
received  by  Justin  Martyr',  Tatian,  the  churches  of  Yienne  and 
Lyons*,  Irenaeus*,  Athenagoras^  Theophilus  of  Antioch'^,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  S  Tertullian^  Ammonius'^,  Origen",  Eusebius",  Epi- 
phanius,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent 
writers  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.''  The  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a 
sect  which  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported 
to  have  rejected  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  writings ; 
but  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi,  on  which  any 
dependanoe  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness,  we  have  no  account  of 
them  except  the  later  and  uncertain  accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epi- 
phanius ;  Irenteus,  Eusebius,  and  other  ancient  writers  before  them. 

See  |>articiilariy  John  L  38.  41.,  it  6.  13.,  iy.  9.,  and  zL  55. 

Elements  of  Christ  TheoL  toL  l  pp.  335.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii,  pp.  113 — 

» 

Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Sro.  vol.  ii.  p.  139.;  4to.  vol.  L  p^  355.. 

Ibid.  Svo.  voLii.  p.  150.;  4 to.  vol  L  p.  361. 

Ibid.  Stow  yoL  il  p.  161.;  4to.  yoI.  L  p.  367. 

Ibid.  Sva  voL  ii.  p.  183.;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  379. 

Ibid.  Svo.  vol  il  p.  193.;  4to.  vol  I  p.  384. 

Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  212.  220.;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  395,  399. 

Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  256. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  419. 

Ibid.  8vo.  vol  il  pp.414— 417.;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  503 — 505. 

Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  469,  470.;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  533,  534. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  iv.  pp.  225 — 227.;  4 to.  vol  il  pp.  368,  369. 

**  See  their  several  testimonies  in  Lardner's  Worits,  Svq.  vol  vi.  j^.  187-^190.;  4tQ. 
/ol  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 
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being  totally  silent  concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probability^  therefore^ 
IB,  that  there  never  was  any  such  heresy.^ 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising^  that  an  eminent  critic  on  the  continent ' 
should  have  assert^  that  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  exhibit  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  but  was  compiled 
by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
after  the  death  of  the  Evangelist  John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself. 
[That  those  who  in  modern  times  have  impugned  the  authority  of 
this  Gospel  should  not  have  been  content  with  one  hypothesis  is  but 
what  might  have  been  expected;  various  theories  have  now  been 
brought  forward;  all  of  them,  however,  agreeing  perfectly  in  the 
non-reception  of  this  book.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  perseveringly 
the  opposers  of  definite  truth  are  willing  to  take  up  any  theory  which 
may  enable  them  to  evade  the  obligations  of  God  as  set  forth  in  His 
word.  The  importance  of  these  modem  theories  does  not  consist  in 
their  ingenuity,  nor  in  the  learning  (such  as  it  is)  with  which  they 
are  supported,  but  simply  in  their  mischief.  To  those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  resting  on  absolute  objective  evidence,  such  attacks  must  be 
felt  to  be  without  real  force ;  even  though  they  may  seem  to  others  to 
have  much  in  them.  The  modem  attacKs  on  St.  John's  Gospel  have 
been  fully  refuted  by  Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  i.  244 — 312.)  The 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Alford  may  also  be  taken  as  giving  a  good 
and  clear  statement  on  the  subject:  ^'  The  modem  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  and  canonicity  of  this  Gospel  have  raised  two  arguments 
against  it  upon  internal  evidence.  The  first  of  these  rests  upon  the 
assumed  radical  diversity  between  the  views  of  the  person  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  presented  to  us  by  John,  and  by  the  synoptic  Evangelists. 

Supposing  the  diversity  to  be  as  unaccountable  as  it  is 

natural,  it  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  the  work  of  a  forger,  who  would  have  enlarged  and 
decorated  the  accounts  already  exbting,  but  a  genuine  testimony  of 
one  who  was  not  an  imitator  of,  nor  dependent  on  these  others. 

^'  The  second  endeavours,  by  bringing  out  various  supposed  incon- 
sistencies in  the  narration,  to  show  that  the  Apostle  John  cannot 

have   been  the   author But  again,  the  passages  cited  to 

supi>ort  this  involve  only  geographical  and  archseological  difficulties, 
such  as  would  never  have  been  raided  by  an  impostor.  .  •  •  .  The 
other  objections  derived  from  internal  considerations  are  hardly  worth 
recounting."  (Gr.  Test  Proleg.  v.  §  vi.)  ]  With  such  testimonies  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  it  may  seem  strange  so  distinguished 
a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have  imagined  that  the  Evangelist  termi- 
nated his  history  of  our  Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that 
the  twenty-first  chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at 
Ephesus.     But  this  opinion  is  not  countenanced  by  manuscripts  or 

>  Dr.  Lardner's  Worka,  toI.  ix.  op.  515,  516.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  690,  691. 

'  Dr.  Bretochneider,  in  his  Prooabtlia  de  Evangdii  et  Epistolarum  JoMemnU  ApottoH 
Indole,  et  Origine,  Svo.  lipsin,  1820.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bretschneider  it  most  now  be  stated 
that,  in  the  preC^  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Handbnch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dog- 
matic Theology),  he  declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  genaineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  literary  Gazette  for  Janoary  18S7,  Snpplt  No.  1.) 
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versions ;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  published  before  the  Evangelists 
death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of  it  without  the  twenty-first 
chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  wanting  in  some 
copies.  To  which  we  may  add  that  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter 
in  question  was  never  doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers.  Finally,  the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  his  GospeL* 

[On  this  subject  Mr.*  Alford,  says,  ^  The  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived in  the  foregoing  coomient  on  the  chapter  a  manifest  leaning 
to  the  belief  that  it  was'  written  by  John  himself.  Of  this  I  am 
fully  convinced.  In  every  part  of  it,  his  hand  is  plain  and  un- 
mistakable ;  in  every  part  of  it  his  character  is  manifested  in  a  way 
which  none  but  the  most  biassed  can  fail  to  recognise.  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  added  some  years,  probably,  after  the  completion  of  the 

Gospel External  evidence  completely  tallies  with  this  view. 

The  chapter  is  contained  in  all  the  principal  MSS.y  and  there  is  no 
greater  variety  of  reading  than  usual.  In  these  respects  it  differs 
remarkably  from  John  vii.  53 — viiL  11.,  and  even  from  Mark  xvi.  9 
— 20.  Internal  evidence  of  style  and  diction  is  nearly  balanced.  It 
certainly  contains  several  words  and  constructions  not  met  with  else- 
where in  John ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  cast  of  it  is  his, — 
the  copulas  are  his, —  the  train  of  thought,  and  manner  of  narration. 
And  all  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  double  alteration  of  style 
of  writing,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  lapse  of 
time,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  an  appendix  —  a  fragment, — not 
forming  part  of  a  whole  written  continuously,  but  standing  by  itself. 
The  two  last  verses,  from  their  contents,  we  might  expect  to  have 
more  of  the  epistolary  form ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  them  singularly 
in  style  resembling  ^e  Epistles  of  John. 

''  On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  a 
fragment,  both  authentic  and  genuine,  added  for  reasons  apparenf  on 
the  face  of  it,  by  the  Apostle  kimself  bearing  evidence  of  his  hand, 
but  in  a  ^second  manner,'  a  later  style;  probably  (as  I  think  is 
shown,  inter  alia,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  olfuu  in  verse  25.)  in  the 
decline  of  life.  I  cannot,  with  Luthardt,  regard  the  two  last  verses 
as  an  addition  by  the  Ephesian  church.  If,  as  he  thinks,  the 
olSafjLsv  favours  this  view,  does  not  the  olfiai  as  much  disfavour  it  ?  " 

To  this  latter  remark  of  Mr.  Alford,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
opinion  that  these  two  verses  were  the  attestation  of  the  Ephesian 
elders,  has  been  held  even  by  those  who  took  the  strongest  view  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  John  Owen,  ( 
who  spoke  of  this  opinion  as  though  it  were  in  his  day  conmion  to ' 
himself  and  others.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
viL  53.  and  viii.  1 — 11.  has  been  much  discussed.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned  or  denied  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotiu^, 
Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Semler,  Schulze,  Morus,  Haenlein,  Paulus, 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  8t  John's  Gospel  is  satis&ctorilj  vin- 
dicated against  the  objections  of  Grotios,  and  some  modern  critics,  by  Professor  Webor  in 
his  **  Anthentia  capitis  oltimi  Evangelii  Johannis,  ^c***  Halis,  182S,  Syo. 
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Schmidt,  and  various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius  \ 
and  by  Koecher.'  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted :  this  had  been  done  by 
Wetstein  previously,  as  since  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  many 
others:  and  its  genuineness  has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and 
Whitby,  Bp.  Middle  ton,  Heumann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Langius, 
Dettmers,  Staeudlin',  Kuinoel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.  The  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  review 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is  not  found  in  several 
ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or  illustrated  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote  commentaries  (»r  explanations  of 
this  Grospel),  nor  by  Tertullian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat 
copiously  on  chastity  and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  citing  it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  it  is 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  (Griesbach  has  enumerated 
more  than  eighty)  that  are  extant,  though  with  great  diversity  of  read- 
ings. If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could  it  have  found  its  way 
into  all  these  manuscripts  ?  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  para- 
graph in  question  that  militates  either  against  the  character,  senti- 
ments, or  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by 
Augustine,  who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some  copy- 
ists, viz.  lest  any  oifence  should  be  taken  by  supposing  that  our  Lord 
suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished.  lBut,  in  reply  to  this 
supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark,  1.  That,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  he  came  not  into  the  world  to  condemji  the  toorld 
(John  iii.  17.,  viii.  15.,  xiL  47.,  Luke  xii.  14.),  and  to  execute  the 
offiee  of  a  judge  (and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  prin- 
ciples, in  which  120  inconsistency  can  be  found) ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise 
of  judicial  authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that 
deference  and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and  incul- 
cated to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
John  viii.,  where  Xi^v  has  the  article  top  prefixed :  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you^  let  him  first  cast  the  [not  a  stone,  as  in  our  au- 
thorised version]  stone  at  her;  TON  AI0ON  hf  airry  fiaXira}. 
The  allusion,  Bishop  Middleton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner 
of  stoning,  which  required  that  one  of  the  .witnesses  (for  two  at  the 
least  were  necessary^  see  Deut  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  tlie  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  the  punish- 
ment There  is,  therefore,  strict  propriety  in  calling  this  stone  TON 
XlSov,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  stones.  It  is  not  probable 
that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology, 
or  would  have  adverted  to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance ;  espe- 

'  Wolfii  Cone  Philologicss,  in  loc  *  Eoecheri  Analecta,  in  loc 

*  Staeudlio,  Prolosio  qui  Pericopffi  de  Adulter^,  Joh.  vii.  53.  TiiL  1 — 11.,  Veritas  et 
Anthentia  defendittur.    Ck>tting8e,  1806.  4to. 
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cially  since  the  expression  of  fiaXKscv  tov  \i$ov  is  not  elsewhere 
found  in  the  New  Testament  A  few  manuscripts  (Griesbach  and 
Schulz  specify  eleven)  [but  these  are  among  the  oldest  that  contain 
the  section]  omit  the  article ;  but  this^  Dr.  M.  is  of  opinion^  only 
proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  that^  had 
they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  passage,  they  would  have  done  it 
less  skilfully  than  did  the  present  interpolator,  supposing  we  must 
consider  the  passage  to  be  spurious*^  Upon  a  review  therefore  of 
the  whole  evidence  respecting  this  disputed  clause,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  it  preponderates  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

[The  editor  has  given  elsewhere  ("Account  of  Printed  Text,** 
pp.  236 — 243.)  his  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
passage,  and  his  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  no  genuine  portion  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  though  in  all  probability  a  perfectly  true  narrative* 
The  outline  of  evidence  is  this :  —  It  is  found  tA  some  form  or  other 
in  D.  F.  G.  H.  K.  U.  F.,  and  more  than  300  cursive  copies  as  part  of 
the  text.  In  £.  A.  and  sixteen  cursive  copies  it  is  marked  with 
asterisks ;  also  in  part  in  M.  In  S.  it  is  obelized,  as  well  as  in  about 
forty  cursive  copies.  In  ten  cursive  copies  it  is  placed  by  itself  at 
the  end  of  this  Gospel,  and  four  others  similarly  place  a  part  of  it. 
The  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.)  and  three  others  place  it  at  the  end 
of  Luke  xxi. ;  and  one  MS.  has  it  after  John  viL  36. 

It  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  in  the  Vulgate,  the 
^thiopic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary. 

Jerome  and  other  Latin  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  mention  that  it  was  found  in  many  copies,  and  Augustine 
conjectures  why  some  miffht  omit  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  omitted  by  A.  B.  C.  T.  (all  MSS.  of  the 
oldest  class),  in  L.  X.  A.,  in  33.  and  more  than  fifty  other  cursive 
copies,  and  more  than  thirty  lectionaries.  Here  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  MSS.  which  mark  it  as  doubtful,  or  place  it  elsewhere. 
It  should  too  be  noticed,  that  D.  is  the  onfy  MS.  of  the  oldest  class 
which  has  the  section ;  but  in  such  a  form  that  if  it  is  genuine  there, 
it  cannot  be  so  in  any  of  the  other  copies. 

It  is  not  found  in  tiie  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  nor  in  the  Peshito, 
nor  Harclean  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Memphitic  in  the  good  MSS.,  nor  in 
the  Thebaic,  nor  the  Gothic,  nor  the  Armenian.  (The  enumeration 
of  these  versions  is  made  correctly  as  to  the  result,  the  steps  have 
been  given  elsewhere.) 

Besides  early  Latin  Fathers,  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  Origen 
and  Chrysostom,  and  others  amongst  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the  sec- 
tion has  but  little  Greek  authority  till  after  the  seventh  century,  and 
it  has  been  always  regarded  as  most  doubtfuL] 

V.  The  design  of  St  John  in  writing  his  (jospel,  was  "  to  convey 
to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of  the  real  nature, 
character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher,  who  came  to  instruct  and 

>  Eainoel,  Comment  in  Libros  Nor.  Test  Historicos,  pp.  379 — 396.  Tittmanni  Com- 
mcntarius  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  813 — 322.  Bishop  Middleton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article,  on  John  viiL  7.  Oriesbachii  et  Schulzii  Nov.  Test  torn.  L  pp.  555,  556.  Bloom- 
field's  Annotations,  vol  iii.  275 — 234.,  in  which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of 
the  evidence  for  and  against  this  section  of  St  John*!  Qospel. 
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redeem  mankind.  For  this  purpose  he  studiously  selected  for  his 
narrative  those  passages  of  our  Saviour's  life  which  most  clearly  dis- 
played hb  divine  power  and  authority ;  and  those  of  his  discourses 
in  which  he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  object 
which  this  Evangelist  had  in  view  is  very  clearly  stated  in  chap.  xx. 
verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as  many  instances  as  possible  of 
the  miraculous  power  exerted  by  Jesus ;  but  only  those  which  most 
distinctly  illustrated  his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs 
truly  did  JesuSy  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  But  THESE  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.  This  expression  seems  to  prove,  that  those  persons 
are  wrong  who  suppose  that  St  John  wrote  his  Gospel  merely  to 
supply  the  defects  and  omissions  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real 
difference  between  them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life ;  but  St.  John,  of  his  person  and  office."' 

But  besides  this  more  general  design  of  the  Evangelist,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Irensus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  there  were  two 
especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  compose  his  Grospel.  One  was 
that  he  might  refute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans, 
who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Christian  doctrine:  the  other 
motive  was,  that  he  might  supply  those  important  events  in  our 
Saviour's  life  which  the  other  Evangelists  had  omitted.  Kespecting 
the  former  of  these  motives,  Irenasus  gives  us  the  following  account' 

'^  John  bein^  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  Cerintnus,  and  some  time  before  by  those  called  Nicolaitans, 
published  his  Gospel:  in  which  he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  made  aU  things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one 
who  is  the  Greater  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of 
the  Lord :  one  the  Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from 
the  super-celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remaned  impassable,  and  afterwards  fled  back  to  his 
own  plerdma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  IrenaBus  has  been  opposed  by  Lampe,  Lardner, 
Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Michaelis,  Molden- 
hawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Owen,  and  other  later  divines. 
The  principal  objections  against  the  declaration  of  Irensus  may  be 
reduced  to  the  two  following :  viz. 

1.  That  IrensBus  is  at  variance  with  himself;  for  in  another  pas- 
sage he  says,  *^  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  assures  us,  saying. 
But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name ; 
foreseeing  these  blasphemous  notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  their  power."*  Now,  if  Irenaeus  here  meant  to  say,  that  John 

■  Bp.  Blomfield's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  pp.  4,  5. 

'  IrenaeuB  ady.  Hsres.  lib.  ill  c.  11. 

*  Qaemadmodom  Joannes  Domini  discipulns  confirmat,  dicens,  **  Hsdc  antem  scripU 
sunt,  ut  credatis  quoniam  Jesus  est  filins  Dei,  et  ut  credentes,  vitam  aeternam  habeatis  in 
nomine  ejus;"  provuUns  has  blasphemas  regulas,  qu»  dividnnt  Dominom  quantum  ex 
ipsis  attinet.    Advers.  Hsercs.  lib.  iii  c  16. 
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only  foresaw  the  errors  whicli  were  propagated  by  Cerinthus  and  the 
Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  that  Jofao  wrote  against  the  errors  which 
had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus.  But  the  contradiction  is  only 
apparent ;  for  providens,  the  expression  of  Irensus,  does  not  signify 
**  foreseeing,"  but  guarding  against  The  latter  passage,  therefore, 
when  properly  explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of  Gnostic 
errors,  it  is  evidest  that  they  must  have  been  propagated  long  before 
John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

2.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned  men  who 
dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early  Fathers,  in  their 
catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place  Cerinthus  after  Carpo- 
crates,  who-  unquestionably  lived  and  taught  in  the  second  century. 
This  circumstance  would  certainly  possess  considerable  weight,  if  it 
appeared  that  the  early  Fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular 
order  of  time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
some  think  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set  down  by 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  random,  and  without 

Saying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  **  But  even  if 
rensBus  had  ^ot  asserted  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the 
Gnostics,  and  particularly  against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel  itself  would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ, 
which  John  has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view 
from  that  of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
of  a  moral  nature,  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John  are  chiefly 
dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Apostles, 
and  other  subjects  of  a  like  import.  In  the  very  choice  of  his  ex- 
pressions, such  as  ^  lighty  ^  lifty  &c.,  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
fourteen  first  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical,  and  con- 
tain only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before  his  appearance  on 
earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  probability.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  purely  doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  intro- 
duced with  a  polemical  view,  in  order  to  confute  errors  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John 
had  an  adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
*light^  and  *Hfey  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  after 
having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that  in  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  not  that  lieht.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  ^  light  ^ 
would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it  were  determined  by  its  par- 
ticular application  in  the  oriental  Gnosis.  For  without  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  had  to  combat  with  an  adversary  who  used  this 
word  in  a  particular'  sense,  it  mi^ht  be  applied  to  anv  divine  in- 
structor, who  by  his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the 
positions  contained  in  the  fourteen  first  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  Xoyos^  $0)17,  <l>&9^ 

/Aoyoyanjs^  irX^payfuif  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their  philosophy.  Lastly, 
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the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John  has  selected,  are  such  as  con- 
firm the  positions  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude  tha(^  his  principal  object  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics."  * 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is  one 
circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly  strengthens  the 
testimony  of  Irensus  as  to  the  object  of  John  in  writing  his  Gospel ; 
viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  century  after  that  Gospel  was  written. 
Now,  as  Irenseus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of 
procuring  information  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary  writers, 
or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is  surely  preferable  to 
the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.^ In  order  to  understand  the  desi^  and  arrangement  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of 
Cerinthus,  in  opposition  to  which  the  Evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular  passages, 
but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work, — regular,  clear,  and 
conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  Having  studied  literature  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  he 
attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singiilar  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From 
the  latter  he  borrowed  their  Pleroma  or  fulness,  their  ^ons  or  spirits, 
their  Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.,  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which 
must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.  He 
taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  ap* 
pearance  of  Christ,  and  awelt  in  a  remote  heaven  called  UAH  PUMA 
(Pleroma)  with  the  chief  spirits  or  -^ons — That  this  supreme  God 
first  generated  an  only  begotten  son,  MONOFENES,  who  again  begat 
the  word,  AOFOS,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-born — That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  seon,  though  fiu:  superior  to  some  others — That  there 
were  two  higher  seons,  distinct  irom  Christ;  one  called  ZX2H,  or 
LIFE,  and  the  other  4>X22,  or  the  light — That  from  the  aeons  again 
proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demiurgusy 
who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter — That  this 
Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than 
the  ^ons,  which  were  wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the 
peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them, 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — That  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  —  That  the  ^on  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  280. 

'  liampe,  Prolegom.  in  Johannis  Bvaiigeliain>  toL  i.  p»  179.  et  seq,  Baddeus  de  Ec- 
clcsia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  et  seq.  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affiurs  of  ChristiaiiB, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  337,  338.  note.  Michaelis,  vol  iii.  part  i.  pp.  278,  279.  Tittmanni  Meleteroata 
8acra  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp.  14 — 24.  Kuinoel,  Comment  in  Hist.  Lihros  Nov. 
Test.  YoL  iii.  pp.  42.  et  seq. 
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form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptized^  revealed  to  him  the  nnknown 
father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles — That  the  .MoUy  light, 
entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that 
John  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ — That  Jesus,  after 
his  union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
J^ws,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  and  came  to  suffer, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject 
to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death — That  Christ  will  one  day 
return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which  his 
disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.* 

[It  is  very  evident  that  whether  or  no  this  Grospel  was  written  in 
part  to  confute  Cerinthian  errors,  it  did  refute  them.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  anticipationy  just  as  IrenaBus  himself  says  that 
certfun  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  **  prssvidens  Spiritus 
Sanctus  depravatores,  et  praemuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum.'' 
To  some  it  has  seemed  as  if  Cerinthus  had  borrowed  his  very  terms 
from  this  Gospel,  by  perverting  all  it  stated.  In  favour  of  this  view 
there  are  strong  probabilities.] 

Bearing  these  dc^^as  in  mmd,  we  shall  find  that  St  John's  Gt>s- 
pel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  L  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of  Ce- 
rinthus.     (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contra-positions  to  the 
tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads,  in 
which  the  Evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Loj^os  or  Word  of  Grod. 

2.  That  the  Logos  and  Monogenes  are  not  distinct  beings,  but  one  and  the 
same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  Christ  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  inferior  Mou^  but  Grod.  (i.  1.) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  Grod,  being  always  with  him  in  the 
Fleroma.  (i.  18.) 

5.  lliat  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Demiurgus ;  for  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  3.  10.) 

6.  That  life  and  light  are  not  particular  and  separate  spirits,  but  the  same 
with  the  Logos  and  Christ,  (i.  4.  7 — 9.  17.)  And,  therefore,  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Onlj-Begotten,  are  not  distinct  JQons,  but  one 
and  the  same  divine  person.' 

7.  That  no  particular  Mon  entered  into  John  the  Baptist  bj  the  name  of 
Light,  to  communicate  to  hira  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  dirine  will 
(i.  8.) ;  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  inspired,  much  inferior 
to  Jesus,  being  onlj  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  6.  8.  15.) 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  was  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  time  of 
Christ ;  for  men  had  received  such  lights  on  this  head,  under  the  various 

>  Motheim*s  Conunentaries,  voL  i  pp.  337 — 847.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8va  voL  ix. 
pp.  825 — 327. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  567 — 569.  Dr.  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Foar  Gospels, 
pp.  88—92.  To  this  learned  writer  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  observations. 
The  sentiments  of  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Cerinthus,) 
concerning  the  Logos,  were  not  very  nniike  the  tenets  of  that  hseresiarch.  Mr.  Townsond 
has  ^ren  an  abstract  of  them  in  his  New  Testament  arranged  in  chronc^ogical  order,  &o. 
vol  L  pp.  19 — 21. 

*  Unus  et  idem  ostenditnr  Logos  et  Monogenes,  et  Zoe  et  Fhos,  et  Soter  ct  duiitns  filius 
Dei,  et  hie  idem  incamatos  pro  nobis.    Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  i.  §  20. 

u  H  4 
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dispensations  through  which  they  passed,  that  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  remained  ignorant,  (i.  9,  10.) 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  Grod,  such  as 
the  Demim*gus;  but  of  Christ  himself,  the  onlj  begotten  Son  of  Grod. 
(i.  U.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  human  nature, 
and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  introduced  the  substance,  or  the  rerj 
things  signified  by  it  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

12.  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  rifht  in  this  divine  person,  and  the  privileges 
conferred  through  him,  than  uie  Gentile^;  for  whoever  believes  in  him 
becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  that  adoption  to  a 
glorious  inheritance,  (i.  12,  13.) 

These  propositions  being  settled,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  To  deliver  the  Proofs  of  these  Doctrines  in  an  Historical 
Manner  (L  19 — ^xx.  29.),  a^  being  all  expressed  or  plainly  implied 
in  the  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christy  which  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections :  viz. 

Sect.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to 
him,  who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  con- 
firmed in  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine, 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19 — ^il  11.) 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.);  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him.  (iiL  1 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(iii.  22—36.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv.  1— 42.)  ^  • 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  miracle  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child),  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own  country, 
where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct:  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  sub- 
stitutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  com- 
mands the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those 
sacrifices,  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds 
above  five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The 
people  being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king, 
Jesus  disclaims  all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

1  Origen.  PhilocaL  c.  L  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 
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Sect.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsmen ;  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to  his 
followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that  of 
Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 

(Sect.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1 — 11.)) 

Sect.  11.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial  dark- 
ness under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  perverting 
so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge  whi^h  were  graciously 
offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

Sect.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  **  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,**  what- 
ever character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers:  a  reflection  which  the  Christians 
of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus  and 
other  hasresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good  shep- 
herd and  an  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  test, 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  conouct  of  the  apostles  and 
heretics,  &c.  (x.  1 — 42.) 

Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people ;  which  was  attended  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invocation  of 
God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of  what  our 
Saviour  had  taught.  (xL  1—44^)  Observe  particularly  ver. 
41,42. 

Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  so  diff^erent,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most  of 
the  priests.  TxL  45 — 57.,  xii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  15.  Chnst  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted.  He 
addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his  doc- 
trine is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 

Sect.  16.  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  in  washing  their  feet,  and 
delivers  to  them  a  new  commandment,  that  they  should  love 
one  another  as  brethren,  without  distinction,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  church,  (xiii.  1 — 35.) 

Sect.  17.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  what 
their  union  with  him,  their  head,  is ;  and  that,  after  his  de- 
parture, he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  should  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  (xiv. — xvi.) 
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Sect.  18.  After  tlus^  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples^  and  all  who 
should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a  pathetic 
and  memorable  prayer ;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies,  that  not 
one  of  those  given  into  his  hand  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot. 
(xvii.  1 — 26.)  (As  this  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  apostles  were 
afterwards  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it  afforded  an 
argument  against  Cerinthus,  and  all  others,  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  doctrines  they  taught) 

Sect.  19.  contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviii.  1., 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

§  i.  The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  (zyiii.  1 — 11.) 
§  ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high  priests,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  Peter's 

denial  of  him  there,  (zyiii.  12 — 27.) 
§  iiL  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  who  haring 

in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews,  scourged  him, 

and  deliverea  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28--40.,  xix.  1 — 16.  former  part 

of  the  verse.) 
§  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xix.  16.  latter  part  of  the 

verse,  to  v.  87.) 
§  V.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimatliea.  (xix.  38->42.^ 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10.),  and  Chris t*s  appearances,  nrst  to  Marj 

(11 — 18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day.  (19 — ^23.) 
§vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to   his   disciples,  Thomas  being 

present  (24—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of  this 
Gospel^  and  of  his  Design  in  writing  it.  (xx.  30,  31.,  xxL) 

Sect.  1.  comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  St  John  had 
in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  yiz.  that  his  readers  might  be 
convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31.) ; 
and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of  Cerinthus  and 
all  other  such  teachers  were  altogether  false  and  heretical  In 
this  section  is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi. 
1—19.) 

Sect.  2.  relates  to  the  eyangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 
Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — ^23.)  The 
conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confatation  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  St.  John  was  not  to  die : — an  opinion  which  might  have 
weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers,  Mi- 
chaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute  the  erro- 
neous tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed  John  the  Baptist 
for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety  of  terms  and  phrases, 
which  he  has  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  fourteen  verses 
of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not 
improbable.^     Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with 

>  Michaelis,  vol  iil  pp.  285 — 302. 
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« 
BosenmuUer,  that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view^ 
and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets.  Yet,  though  he 
composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  he  did  not  wholly 
confine  himself  to  it ;  but  took  occasion  to  impart  correct  views  of 
the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Should  this  opinion  be  acceded  to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel 

[It  is  very  important  to  see  that  this  Gospel  was  written  specially 
to  reveal  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  most  deep  and  solemn 
teaching,  and  in  the  mystery  of  His  person.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
objective  truth,  and  as  such  it  must  from  time  to  time  meet  and 
confute  various  forms  of  error  in  its  subjective  application.  But 
still  it  occupies  its  own  ground.] 

VL  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel,  that 
John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  history 
and  teaching  which  had  been  related  at  length  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, or,  if  he  mentions  them  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 
By  pursuing  this  method  he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives 
are  faithful  and  true^  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to 
enlarge  the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declarations 
of  ancient  writers,  that  tne  first  three  Gospels  were  written  and  pub- 
lished before  John  composed  his  evangelical  history.  In  the  account 
of  our  Saviour's  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels coincide  in  many  particulars;  though  here  John  has  several 
things  peculiar  to  himself.  In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by 
the  other  Evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  nor  of  the  call  or 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their  mission  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Christ ;  nor  of  his  parables,  or  other  discourses  recorded  by 
the  first  three  Evangelists ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  of  any  of  his 
predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles  recorded 
by  them,  except  that  of  feeding  five  thousand  people,  which  was 

Erobably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  discourse  to  which  it  gave 
irth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John  mentions  several  incidents, 
which  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  cleansing  the  temple  at  ihejirst  passover,  when 
he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  but  all  the  other  Evangelists  give  a  similar 
account  of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  his  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.  He  relates  the  acts  of  Christ 
before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  wedding  at  Cana ; 
the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth ;  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation  of  Judas  against  the  woman  who 
anointed  our  Lord  with  ointment ;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus ; 
his  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to 
them  previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  God,  but 
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also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  and  asserts  his  pre- 
existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  terms.* 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have  im^ned 
that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in  Greek,  but  in  the 
Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote 
it  in  Greek.  In  addition  to  the  observations  abeady  offered,  respect- 
ing the  original  language  of  the  New  Testaments  we  may  remark, 
that  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it 
was  originally  written  by  a  tfew.  His  style  was  pronounced  by  Mi- 
chaelis'  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists ;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility  and  taste  in  the 
Greek  language  which  the  apostle  seems  to  have  acquired  from  his 
long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His  narrative  is  characterised  by  sin- 
gular perspicuity,  and  by  the  most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevo- 
lence. There  are  few  passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting 
than  this  Evangelist's  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THB  APOSTLES. 


I  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  connects  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Epistles ;  being  an  useful  postscript  to  the  former,  and  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  latter.  On  this  account  it  has  been  gene- 
rally placed  after  the  four  Gospels,  though  (as  Michaelis  has  remarked) 
in  several  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequentiy  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

Various  Titles  have  been  jriven  to  this  book  which  are  noticed  in  the 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  or 
Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called  HPASEIS  TflN  AnOSTGAaN, 
the  Acts  or  Transactions  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  many  other  manuscripts,  it  is  entitied  HPAHEIS  TflN  AFinN 
AnOSTGAnN,  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  tide  is  also  adopted 
by  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  The  first  of  these  various  * 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in  all  modem 
versions ;  but  b  v  whom  it  was  prefixed  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. This  book  contains  great  part  of  tiie  lives  and  transactions  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  of  tiie  history  of  the  Christian  church ; 
commencing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  being  continued 

>  Michaelis,  toI  ill.  pp,  303—315.  On  the  decisive  testimony  of  Saint  Juhn*s  Gospel  to 
the  Divinity  of  onr  Savioar,  see  Bishop  Blomfield's  **Fiye  Lectures,  delivered  on  the 
**  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823.*'    London,  1823.  12mo. 

'  See  pp.  13,  14.  tupriu  *  Introd.  vol  iii.  part  L  p.  816.  . 

*  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  iL  pp.  192 — 195.    Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Hist  Lib.  Nov.  J 

Test.  vol.  iii  p.  33.  et  acq.    Fritii,  Intrad.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  203 — 226.    Yiser,  Henn.  Sacr. 
Not.  Test  pan.  L  p.  340.  pars  ii.  pp.  265 — 268. 
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down  to  St.  PauFs  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  com- 
prising a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 

II.  That  St  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  evident  both  from  the 
introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Both  are  inscribed  to  Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Acts  there  is  a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the 
former  Treatise.  From  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He 
appears  to  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi ;  he 
also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first  confinement  Accord- 
ingly we  find  St.  Luke  particularly  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Epistles 
written  by  St  Paul,  from  Rome,  during  that  confinement'  As  the 
book  of  Acts  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  St  Paul's 
imprisonment,  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63  ;  and, 
as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the 
book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these  reasons,  Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr. 
Benson,  Rosenmuller,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics, 
assign  ^e  date  of  this  book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to  mention  the 
attestations  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  the  first  century,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner  ^  we  may  remark 
that  Irenseus'  and  Tertullian^,  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  St  Luke.  And  their  evidence  is  cor- 
roborated by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.^  Further,  Chrysostom  and  other 
Fathers  inform  us  that  this  book  was  annually  read  in  the  churches 
every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  or  Whitsun- 
tide.^ The  Yalentinians,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians, 
and  some  Manicheans,  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  his- 
torical reasons,  but  because  they  militated  against  their  opinions :  for 
the  Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Yalentinians  and  Marcionites  were  a 
branch)  affirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  different 
from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  another  Christ,  different 
from  our  Saviour,  was  promised.  The  Severians  and  Encratites  stre- 
nuously insisted  upon  abstinence  from  certain  articles  of  food;  whereas, 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  ^*  the  Comforter,"  who  had  been 
promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts  it  is  related  that 

>  CoL  iv.  14.    FhOem.  S4. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  toI.  iil.  pp.  129 — 136.  Dr.  BenBon*8  Hist  of  the  First  Planting 
of  Christianitj,  vol  il  pp.  325—380.  2d.  edit.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Index,  voce  Acts  of 
the  Apostlea, 

'  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  ii  pp.  162,163.;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  36S.    Benson,  vol  il  p.  330. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  261,  262.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  452.     Benson,  vol.  ii  p.  331. 

*  Benson,  vol.  ii  pp.  321 — 324.     Lardner,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  145—147.;  4to.  vol  iil 
pp.  206,  207. 

*  Benson,  vol  il  p.  832.    Lardner,  Svo.  vol  v.  pp.  138,  134.;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  605. 
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the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
had  been  sent.  The  reasons,  therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by 
the  above-mentioned  sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because 
the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas ;  and  as 
their  errors  were  detected  and  refuted  bv  contemporary  writers  *,  the 
unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  oi  these  heretics  are  so  far  from 
impugning  the  veracity  and  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony 
in  iavour  of  the  book. 

lY.  St  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write  a  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor  even  of  St.  Paul's  life 
during  that  period ;  for  he  has  almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed 
among  the  Jews  after  the  conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally 
silent  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  St.  Paul's 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have  afforded  the  most 
interestinc:  materials,  had  it  fallen  within  his  design  to  have  composed 
an  entire  history  of  the  Church. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive 
that  St.  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view : — 1.  To  relate  in  what  manner 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  subsequent  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  by 
which  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account 
of  this  matter  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often 
assured  his  disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. — 2.  To 
deliver  such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admission 
into  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  claim  disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  ^e  Apostles.  And  it 
was  this  very  circumstance  which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  St.  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with 
which  St.  Luke  closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he 
relates  (ch.  viiL)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xL) 
the  storv  of  Cornelius,  whom  St.  Peter  (to  whose  authority  the 
adversaries  of  St.  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  circumcision') 
baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision.  Hence  also  St. 
Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem 
relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  more 
diffuse  in  his  account  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  and  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing the  Grospel  to  the  Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  relation,  which  St.  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xiL),  has  no 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  during  the  period, 
to  which  that  chapter  relates,  St.  Paul  himself  was  present  at  Jeru- 
salem (see  Acts  xL  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  is  probable,  for  that  reason, 
that  St.  Luke  has  introduced  it.  But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion, 
which  Michaelis  thinks  not  devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  St.  Luke 

>  Irenasos  adversus  Hnreses,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.    Theodoret,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  L  c  21.    Au- 
gustine epist.  251.  et  contra  Faurtum,  lib.  xix,  c  31. 
*  See  Qalat.  ii.  6—21. 
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might  design  to  record  only  those  facts  which  he  had  either  seen 
himself  or  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses.^ 

V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were  evidently 
written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chronological  order ;  though 
St.  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any  one  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
him.  There  are,  however,  several  parts  of  this  book,  in  which  eccle- 
siastical history  is  combined  with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are 
known :  and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when  many  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
this  book  commences  with  the  year  33  of  the  Christian  sera  (in  which 
calculation  he  follows  Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing series  of  dates: — 

1.  **  The  First  epochs  afler  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  at  ch.  xi.  29. 30. ; 
for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost  afler  Chri8t*8  ascension  and  this 
period  is  without  any  marks  of  chronology.  But  at  ch.  xL  29,  30.  we  have  a  date ; 
for  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Csesar,  and  which  induced 
the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Judsa,  happened  in  the' 
fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  sera. 

2.  Second  epoch.  Uerod  .^^ippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put  to  death  the  apostle 
St.  James ;  and  about  that  time  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii.  21 — 25.)    This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2.)  Shortly  after  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
Italy  by  Claudius  Caesar,  St.  Paul  arrives  at  Corinth.  Commentators  afiSx  the  date 
of  54  to  this  event ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has 
noticed  this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  Fourth  epoch,  St.  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned  by  the 
Jews,  not  longafter  the  disturbances  which  were  excited  by  the  £(;yptian.  (ch. 
xxL  37 — 39.)  This  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judaea,  (ch.  xxiiL  26.,  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
Festus  is  appointed  governor  of  Judaea,  a.i>.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.,  xxv.  1.) 

From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  clear.  St.  Paul 
is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived 
in  Judaea :  he  suffers  shipwreck,  passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome 
in  the  following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second  ^ear  of  St.  PauPs 
imprisonment  in  Rome ;  consequently,  in  the  year  65.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)  '* 

[It  must  be  noticed  that  if  the  date  of  the  crucifixion  were  earlier  than  a.d,  33., 
the  book  of  Acts  must  commence  so  much  the  earlier.] 

It  IS  diflScult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  happened 
between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60,  especially 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem : 
Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of  these  transactions  A.  d.  35, 

^  Michaelis,  vol.  ill  part  i.  pp.  327 — 331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  St. 
Lnke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews, 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  devout  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively 
converted.  Hence  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz.  1. 
Hhefiret  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel  among  the  Jews  only, 
from  ji.  D.  33  to  a.  d.  41,  inclading  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2.  The  second  comprises  an  account 
of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among  the  devout  Gentiles,  together  with  its  farther  pro- 
gress among  the  Jews,  a.  d.  41  to  a.  d.  44.  (Acts  x. — xiii.)  3.  And  the  third  part  com- 
prehends the  diffusion  of  Christianity  amone  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
further  progress  among  the  two  preceding  classes  of  persons,  a.  d.  44  to  a.  d.  63.  (Acts 
xiii.— xxviii)    Benson's  Hist,  of  the  first  Planting  of  Christianity,  vol  i.  pp.  22 — 24. 
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others  in  38.     But,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a 

Srobable  conjecture  may  be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks,  St. 
itephen  hardly  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  jfrom 
the  government  of  Judsea ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now,  according 
to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled,  was  the  Airty-sixth 
of  the  Christian  aera :  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  therefore,  probably 
happened  after  36.  If  this  be  true,  St.  Paul's  conversion  must  have 
happened  likewise  aft^r  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date. 
But  how  long  after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  arranged 
between  33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for  what  chrono- 
logers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.  The  same 
uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viiL  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm 
nothlnc^  more,  than  that  the  one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  after 
36.  We  are  likewise  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
several  other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs  to 
a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the  year  60 : 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at  Ephesus,  and  the  time 
spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass 
than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch.  xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which 
can  be  assigned  is  54:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be 
dated  still  earlier.' 

YI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
parts;  viz. 

Part  L  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Je- 
rusalem from  tJie  Time  of  our  Saviour* s  Ascension  to  the  First  Jewish 
Persecution,     (ch.  L — viiL) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  before  and  after  Jesus  Christ's  ascension 
into  heaven.  (L) 

Sect.  2.  The  desqent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  (iL) 

Sect.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John — Peter's  dis- 
course to  the  people — Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in  conse- 
quence of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of  the 
apostles,  — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons, — the  discourse  and  martyrdom 
of  Stephen, — and  the  first  Jewish  persecution.  (vL  viL  viii.  1 
—4.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  the  Disciples  —  the  Propagation 
of  Christianity  among  ttie  Samaritans — the  Conversion  of  St,  Paul, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Antioch,  (viii.  5 — xiL) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria.  (viiL  5 — 25.) 

'  Michaelis,  toL  iii  part  I  pp.  336—238.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hag's  Introdaction  to  New  Test.  yoL  ii.  §  81 — 83., 
and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and  writings  of  St  Paul,)  by  the  reviewer  of  that 
work  in  the  British  Critic  for  April  1828,  pp.  261—^17. 
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Sect,  2.  Tbe  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch   (viii.  26 — 40.) 
Sect.  3*  The  conversion^  baptism^  and  first  preaching  of  St  PauL 

Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  hj  Peter^  and  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family.  Qc.  ^.  1 — 18.) 

Sect.  5.  The  first  Gentile  church  foundea  at  Antioch.  (xL  19 — 
30.) 

Sect.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 
relation  of  his  miserable  death.  (ziL) 

Pabt  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles,  hy 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul  and  his 
Associates,  amony  whom  was  Luke  himself  during  the  latter  part  of 
PauTs  Labours,  (xii. — ^zxviiL) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus^ 
at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra^ 
and  Derbe — The  return  of  St  Paul  to  Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  observing  the 
}aw — Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this  subject  (xv.  1—35.) 

Sect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch — Hel^reaches  the 
Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia 
— The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv.  36 — 41.,  xvL) 

Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostoHcal  labours  of  Paul  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens — His  masterly  apology 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (zviL) 

Sect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch.  (xviiL 
1—22.) 

Sect.  6*  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch — Consequences  of 
his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.,  xix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paid  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his 
journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.^ 

Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Csesarea.  (xxL — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Csesarea — The  charges  of  the  Jews 

r'lBt  him — His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Caesar — 
defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was  re- 
heard. (xxiiL  31 — 35.,  xxiv. — xxvi.) 
Sect.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  vovage  from  Csesarea — His  ship- 
wreck on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Home,  where 
he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for  two  years, 

XXVU.  XXVUl.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  it  will  be  desirable  constantlv 
to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  illustrating  the  travels  of  St  Paul. 

[Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  place,  without 
occupying  undue  space,  a  minute  analysis  of  the  narration  of  the 
voyage  of  St  Paul  and  his  companions,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii, ; 
yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  neglect  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  valu**^ 
able  researches  on  this  subject  of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill ; 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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whose  work'  may  now  be  considered  as  classical  with  regard  to  ihe 
narration  contained  in  this  portion  of  Scripture*  To  Mr.  Smith's 
work  the  accompanying  map  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  more 
interesting  particulars  in  connection  with  modem  researches.  The 
points  relative  to  this  voyage  on  which  any  doubt  or  difficulty  existed 
are  minutely  examined^  and  the  necessary  conditions  and  results 
are  stated  as  drawn  from  observation^  from  the  facts  of  ancient  navi- 
gation, and  from  processes  of  reasoning,  with  scientific  accuracy. 
The  most  obvious  result  which  would  strike  even  an  ordinary  reader 
is  the  demonstrated  identification  of  that  Melita  where  the  slupwreck 
took  place  with  Malta,  and  the  consequent  refutation  of  the  claims 
advanced  for  Meleda  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Mr.  Smith  has  raised 
this  from  being  an  opinion  highly  probable  to  the  region  of  ascertained 
fact  His  researches  are  truly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  Biblical 
geography,  and  aa  an  illustration  of  a  portion  of  New  Testament 
history.] 

YIl.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  perspicuous 
and  noble.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  Hebraisms,  it  is  in 
general  much  purer  than  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
before  the  !^man  governors.  It  is  flirther  worthy  of  remark,  that 
St.  Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom  he 
has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  St 
Peter  are  recorded  with  sunplicity,  and  are  destitute  of  all  those  or- 
naments which  usually  occur  in  the  orations  of  the  Ghreeks  and 
Romans.  Nearly  similar  are  the  speeches  of  St  Paul,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews,  while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostie  before 
an  heathen  audience  are  widely  different  Thus,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia*,  he  commences  with  a  long  periphrasis, 
the  force  and  point  of  which  depended  on  the  fact  that  he  was  speak- 
ing in  a  Jewish  s}magogue*  On  the  contrary,  the  speech  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  is  altogether  of  a  different  description.  It 
is  a  learned  but  unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person 
making  no  display  of  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  he  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of  his  dis- 
course were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  some  to  discover  this  object, 
because  his  materials  are  not  so  disposed  that  it  is  obvious  to  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  his  remarks.  Lastly^  St  Paul's 
discourses  before  assemblies  that  were  accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory, 
are  totally  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.  Though  not  adorned 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic, 
and  the  materials  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and  in  his 
two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  of  Judasa.  (xxiv. 
xxvL)    Dr.  Benson  and  Michaelis,  however,  are  both  of  opinion  that 

>  Ij"  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Panl,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Writings  of  St  Lake  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,"  London,  1848.  Mr. 
Alford  in  his  notes  on  Acts  xxriL  has  given  a  concise  statement  of  Kr,  Smith's  ru9iU$J\ 

■  AcU  xiiL  16—41. 
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St.  Luke  has  given  abstracts  only^  and  not  the  whole,  of  St  Paul's 
speeches ;  for  in  his  speech  before  Felix^  he  must  certainly  have  said 
more  than  is  recorded  by  St  Luke  (zxiv.  12, 13.) ;  imless  we  suppose 
that  St  Paul  merely  denied  the  charge  which  had  been  laid  against 
him^  without  confuting  it  Michaelis  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  St 
Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these  abstracts ;  and  that,  if  he 
has  not  rettdned  me  very  words  of  St  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as 
were  well  suited  to  the  polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle 
spoke.  ^ 

YIIL  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  oSord  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  divine  original  of  tne  Christian  religicm ;  for  we  learn  from 
this  book,  that  the  Qospel  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  deceit 
or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  and  of  the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which  it 
contains.  The  general  and  particular  doctrines  comprised  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  glorious  truths 
revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  Epistles ; 
and  are  admirablv  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  the  evidences  which 
the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine,  in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and 
miracles,  and  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and 
so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class 
of  persons,  that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot 
be  reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances  which  he  relates, 
and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of 
everything  that  occurred.  St  Luke  was  a  companion  of  the  apostles ; 
he  was  himself  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and  was  personally 
concerned  in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the  history 
itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions;  the  miraculous 
facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible,  when  we  consider  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God  to  which  ihey  are  ascribed ;  nor  improbable, 
when  we  consider  the  grand  design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which 
they  were  performed.  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
are  also  strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  have  set  down  fairly 
the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both  by  Jews  anct 
heathens,  and  the  reflections  which  were  cast  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon 
its  first  preachers.  He  has  likewise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  free- 
dom, mentioned  the  weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the 
apostles  and  of  their  converts.  The  occa^onal  hints,  which  are  dis- 
persed through  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  harmonise  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  so  that  this  history 
and  the  Epistles  are  mutual  aids  on  many  points.  The  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  history,  an4 

*  Michaelis,  yoL  ill  part  i  pp.  331—335.    Benson's  History  of  the  Firpt  Planting  of 
Christianity,  toL  ii.  p.  25S. 
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tend  to  confirm  it ;  for  the  doctrines  and  principles  are  everywhere 
the  same.  The  Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Acts^  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  we  know 
from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  disciples  after  his 
ascension;  and  the  Epistles^  generally,  pbunly  suppose  that  those 
facts  had  actually  occurred  which  the  history  relates.  So  that  the 
history  of  the  Acts  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  his- 
tory; for,  without  it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  oould  have 
been  so  clearly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  rerelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear  and  easy 
view.^  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  mentioned  by  St»  Luke, 
correspond  so  exactly,  and  without  any  previous  view  to  such  a  cor- 
respondence (in  cases,  too,  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
premeditated  and  precontrived^,  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the 
Epistles,  and  with  those  of  the  oest  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forffed  such  a  history,  in  later  ages, 
could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation;  but  he  must  have 
betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  customs  or  opinions  which 
have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misrepresenting  some  eircomstances,  or 
using  some  phrase  or  expression  not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  forgery, 
therefore,  in  later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  St  Luke  had 
published  such  a  history  at  so  eariy  a  period,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions  which 
he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not  been  true,  he 
would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy  confutation,  and  to  certain 
infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoedes  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent and  uniform;  the  incidental  relations  agreeable  to  the  best 
ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  main  facts 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  we  are  justly  authorised  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of 
former  times  deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  ought  to  be 
received  and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  so  good  in  itself, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  attended  with 
so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimonies,  has  all  the  possible  marks 
of  a  true  revelation.^ 


CHAP.  VIIL 

JLCCOUNT  OF  THE  APOSTLB  PAUL* 


I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul,  (by  which  name  this  illustrious  apostie 
was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  amongthe  Gentiles,  espe- 
cially among  the  Greeks  and  Rpmans,)  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 

*  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  PaolinsB  amplifies  the  argamerit  abore  saegested  from  those  ooind- 
dences,  and  ii  indispeniablj  necenarj  to  a  critical  stndj  of  the' Epistles. 
«  Dr.  Bcnson'i  Hist,  of  Christianitj,  toI.  il  pp.  333*841. 
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brewS;  a  descendaBt  of  the  patriarch  Abraham^  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin S  and  a  native  of  Tardus^  then  the  chief  city  of  Cicilia.  By 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Kome^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privi- 
lege^  which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.'  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee^  and  be  himself  was  educateain  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
that  sect^  Some  of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced 
the  Gospel  before  his  conversion ;  his  sister^s  son  may  have  been  one 
of  these.*  That  he  was  early  educated  in  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus, 
may  be  inferred  from  that  place  being  celebrated  for  polite  learning^ 
and  eloquence,  and  also  from  his  quotations  of  sevend  Greek  poets.^ 
From  Tarsus,  Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  consider- 
able proficiencv  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Ghtmaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day.'  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of  quick  apprehension, 
strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution;  and  was  thus  qualified  for 
signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of  whatever  principles  he  mieht  embrace. 
He  was  also  externally  blameless  in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  aceordine  to  the  knowledge,  or  want  of 
knowledge,  which  he  possessed:  this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to 
the  Jews,  and  from  the  undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a 
serious  comparison  and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct. 
(Acts  xxiiL  1.,  xxvi.  4,  5. ;  PbiL  iii.  6. ;  1  Tim.  i*  13. ;  2  Tim.  L  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught  the  art  of 
tent-making*,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of  the  highest  birth  some 
mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  might 
maintain  themselves  without  being  burthensome  to  odiers:  and  his 
occupation  appeaiiB  subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  upon 
hb  style.'®    For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in 

1  Pbfl.  iii.  5.;  S  Cor.  xL  22.;  Acts  xri  37,  38. 

*  Acts  zxil  25.  29n  zxiiL  27. 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinioii.  Works,  Sva  toL  i. 
pp.  227 — 229.;  4ta  yoL  i.  pp.  124, 125.  Sach  also  is  the  opinion  of  John  Amtsenins,  who 
nas  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  St.  Paul's  dtisettship.  (See  his  Dissertationes  Bms, 
p.  195.  Utrecht,  1725.) 

*  Acts  xziii  6.,  xxvi  5. ;  FhiL  iiL  5^ 

*  Acts  xxiii  16—22.;  Bom.  xvi  7.  11.  21. 

*  Strabo  the  geographer,  #ho  lived  in  the  stfme  age  as  St.  Paol,  characterises  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tarsus  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philosophy  and  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature,  that  they  greauj  excelled  even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other 
place  where  there  were  schools  and  academies  for  philosophy  and  literatnre.  He  adds, 
that  the  natires  of  Tarsus  were  in  the  praCctice  of  going  abroaid  to  other  cities  to  perfect 
themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  960,  961.  edit.  Oxon.)  This  ctrcmastance  accounts  for 
St  Paul's  gomg  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  studies  under  GamalieL 

*  Thus,  in  Acts  xviL  23.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratns;  in  1  Cor.  xy.  33.  he  quotes 
another  from  Menander;  and  in  Tit  L  12.  a  verse  from  Epimenides. 

'  Acts  xxii.  3.,  xxvi.  5.;  GaL  i.  14. 

*  Michaelis  makes  St  Pftul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instruments  (vol  iv. 
pp.  183 — 186.);  but  all  commentators  are  of  opinion  tl^t  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  tents, 
for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  always  a  considerable  demand. 

**  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour,  warfare, 
militaiy  pay,  would  be  familiar:  and  St  Pftnl  introduces  these  and  their  concomitants  so 
frequently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been  such  as  might  rather  have  been  expected 
from  a  soldier,  than  fr^  one  who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.    Powell's  Discourses,  p.  254. 
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the  worlds  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all  who 
professed  that  fiuth ;  and  when  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  was  stoned^ 
Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  deaths  but  actually  took  care  of 
the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had  stoned  him. 

A.D.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  not  on]y  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  diroughout 
Judtea  (Acfts  viii.  3.,  xxii,  4.,  xxvL  10,  11.) ;  and  procured  letters  of 
commission  from  the  high  priest  and  elders^  or  sanhedrin^  to  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  empowering  him  to  bring  to 
tf erusalem  any  Christians,  whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might 
find  there.  He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus, 
we  may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  jurisdiction. 
(Acts  ix.  2.,  xxii.  5.,  xxvi.  12.)  While  Saul  was  on  his  journey  thither 
for  this  purpose,  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place,  A.D.  35,  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  which  St  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his 
Epistles.^  The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by 
such  means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chnstlanitv.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements,  from 
being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  became  all  at 
once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  with- 
out overturning  the  credit  of  all  history.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  converted  in  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  he  himself  de- 
clares that  he  was  converted,  and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation 
must  be  from  God ;  or  he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an 
enthusiast,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others*  There  is  no  other 
alternative  possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he  knew  to 
be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a  conduct  by 
some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  reli- 
gious imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing  one^s  temporal  interest, 
credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of  gratifying  some  passion  or  appe- 
tite under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of 
these  motives  could  iniluence  St  Paul  to  profess  the  £uth  of  Christ 
crucified,  is  manifest  from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  at 
the  period  when  he  renounced  the  former  and  embraced  the  latter 
faith.  Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judssa ;  those  to  whom  ne  went  were  indigent  men, 
oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.  The 
certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Christianity 
was  the  loss  not  only  of  all  that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of 
acquiring  more ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
he  had  hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortime  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  he»d  of  the  Jewish  state,  to 

>  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xv.  9.$  OaL  i.  13.;  1  Tim.  i.  13,  18.  Various  <^ion8  hare 
been  entertained  by  learned  men  respecting  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  conreriion.  The  date 
assigned  in  the  text  is  ^lat  ad(^>ted  by  Bp.  Pearson.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  that  event  to  the 
end  of  86,  or  early  in  87.  (Vforia,  Sva  voL  yU  pp.  886—389.1  4ta  wl.  iii  pp.  262,  253.) j 
others  much  earlier. 
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whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  hhn  as  the  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit^  or  reputation,  could 
the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  either  bj  becoming  a  teacher  in 
a  college  of  fishermen !  Uould  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour, 
when  he  knew  that  ^^  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness  I"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  great  change?  Power  I  over  whom?  Over 
a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted  to  destroy*  and  whose 
very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered  I  Perhaps  it  was  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  some  licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion,  that  he  conmienced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  I  This 
cannot  be  alleged ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  ma^trates,  order,  and  government,  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  bcentiousness,  idleness,  or  loose  behaviour, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere  find  in  his  works  that 
paints  are  above  moral  ordinances ;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace; 
that  monarchy  is  despotism  which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are 
to  direct  us  agidnst  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nature ; 
or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  society  has  been 
oflen  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pre- 
tending to  act  under  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation.  He  makes 
no  distinctions,  like  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself:  nor 
does  any  part  of  his  life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among 
the  Jews,  so  among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless.  It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  aposties,  by 
those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony,  that  having 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged, 
for  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too  far  to 
return,  to  continue  the  same  professions  after  his  death;  but  this  can 
by  no  means  be  said  of  St.  PauL  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince 
us  that  St.  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy 
to  Christ  Jesus.  If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side,  he  was  as  strongly 
engaged  on  the  other.  If  shame  withheld  them  from  changing  sides, 
much  more  ought  it  to  have  stopped  him  ;  who,  firom  his  superior  edu- 
cation, must  have  been  vasUy  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame 
than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Gralilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  master  after  his  death, 
might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  he,  by  quitting  the  Jews, 
and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  de- 
struction. 

2.  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  b  manifest  that  he  was 
not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  ignorance,  and 
vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthusiasm  is  composed;  but 
from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  apostie  appears  to  have  been 

wholly  free.     That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew 

II  4 
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and  when  a  Christian^  In  maintsuning  what  he  thought  to  be  right, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his 
temper,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  ^'  become  all  things  to  all 
men,'*  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  notions  and 
manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit ;  a  conduct 
compatible  neither  with  the  stifiness  of  a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent 
impulses  of  fanatical  delusion.     That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  conduct  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence 
could  suggest  to  escape  danger  and  shun  persecution ;  when  he  could 
do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.     A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution,  and,  when  he 
cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  penances ;  but  the  holi- 
ness of  St  Paul  consisted  only  in  the  simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and 
in  the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apostolical  duties.     That  he  was 
ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for 
he  appears  to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant  even 
with  the  Greek  poets.     That  he  was  not  credulous,  is  dear  from  his 
having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth 
by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the 
apostles ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  stranger.     And  that  he  was  as  free  from 
vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we 
see  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.     He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle.     He  says 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners ;   and  he  prefers,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could  be  endowed.     Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  vanity  or  Bnthnsiasm?    Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the 
merit  of  martyrdom?     It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.     The  power  of  imagination  in 
enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very  strong ;  but  it  always 
acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  imprinted  upon  it  at  the  time  of 
its  working,  and  can  no  more  act  agiunst  them  tiian  a  rapid  river  can 
carry  a  vessel  against  the  current  of  its  own  stream.     Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem 
for  Damascus,  armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring 
the  Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusaiem,  whether  theu 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by  himself 
and  granted  to  him  at  his  oWn  express  desire,  —  hb  mind  was  most 
strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against  Christ  and  his  followers. 
To  give  those  opinions  a  more  active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time 
concurred,  being  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating 
consciousness  of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  support- 
ing a  part  in  which  he  had  Voluntarily  engaged,  and  the  credit  which 
he  found  it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  whose 
commission  he  bore.     K,  in  such  a  state  and  temper  of  mind,  aa 
enthusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  be  saw  a  vision  from  heaven. 
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denouncing  tb^  anger  of  God  against  the  Christians,  and  commanding 
him  to  persecute  them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  natural  power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them, — no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  chaise  his  opinions  or 
alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition, — he  should  at  once  imagine  himself 
called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle  of  Christ,  whom,  but  a 
moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer,  that  had 
been  justly  put  to  death  upon  the  cross ;  —  this  b  in  itself  wholly  in- 
credible, and  so  far  from  oeing  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that 
just  a  contrary  effect  must  have  beeu  naturally  produced  by  that 
cause.  But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a 
phantom  of  St.  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  was 
not  alone  when  he  saw  it;  there  were  many  others  in  company, 
whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of  all  these  men  should  be  so 
strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they  saw  a  great 
light  shining  about  them,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-elay, 
^nd  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  heaven  though  not  the  words 
which  it  spake  (Acts  xxii.  6.  9.),  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  such  thing  ?  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the 
conceit  of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses,  to- 
gether with  Saul  (Acts  zxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless  through  fear, 
when  nothing  extraordinary. had  happened  eitiier  to  him  or  to  them; 
especially  considering  that  this  apparition  did  not  appear  in  the  night, 
when  the  senses  are  more  easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-day?  If  a 
sudden  frenzy  had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or 
mind,  can  we  suppose  his  whole  company, — men  of  different  consti- 
tutions and  understandings, — to  have  been  at  once  affected  in  the 
same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone,  but  also  the 
effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  K  all  had  gone  mad  together, 
would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  different  objects?  This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to 
nature  and  all  possibility,  that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution, 
or  give  up  the  point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  St.  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he  was  deceived 
by  the  fraud  of  others  f  This  inquiry,  indeed,  may  be  despatched  in 
a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or  were  to  deceive  him  ?  A  few 
illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  It  was  morally  impossible  for  such 
men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  into  an  apostie, 
and  to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury  against 
them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have  been  so  extravagant  as 
to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physically  impossible  for  them  to 
execute  it  in  the  maimer  in  which  we  find  his  conversion  to  have 
been  effected.  Could  they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid- 
day was  brighter  than  the  sun?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words 
from  out  of  that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the 
company?     Could  wey  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that 
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Tision,  and  then  make  scales  fall  oflf  from  his  eyes^  and  restore  him  to 
sight  by  a  word  ?  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who  travelled 
with  him  believe  that  ail  these  tilings  had  happened^  if  they  had  not 
happened?     Most  unquestionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then,  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an  enthusiast, 
nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows  that  his  conversion 
was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  reve- 
lation.^ 

II.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gbd.  L  17.);  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed,  as  we  may  reasonably 
think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  GoepeL  Three  years  after 
his  conversion  he  returned  to  Damascus,  a.d.  38.  (Gal.  i.  18.),  and 
boldly  preached  tiie  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testimony, 
as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot  being  communi- 
cated to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night,  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his  conversion.*  After  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  disciple :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
dunng  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him ;  tohich  when  the 
brethren  knew^  they  brought  him  down  to  CcBsareay  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus.  (Acts  ix.  28—30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia  (it  Is  supposed  by  those  who 
thus  regard  the  chronology),  he  had  those  divine  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. ;  on  which  occasion  there  was 
given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  (supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic 
affection  of  the  countenance  and  voice),  lest  he  should  have  been 
exalted  above  measure^  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one  year.  (Acts  zL  26.) 
During  their  abode  in  this  city,  there  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem^ 
one  of  whom,  named  Agabus,  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 
be  a  dearth  throughout  the  land  of  Judaea,  which  came  to  pass  in  tlie 
dags  of  Claudius  C€esar,  commencing  in  the  fourtii,  but  raging  chiefly 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  sufiering  brethren  in  JudsBa,  a  c(mection  was  made  by  the 
Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and  was  sent  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts 

>  See  Lord  Ljttleton's  Obserrations  on  the  Conyenion  of  8t  Pod  (fh>iD  which  the 
above  remarks  are  abridged); — a  treatise  to  which  it  has  been  truly  said,  ''infidehty  has 
never  been  able  to  f&bricate  a  spedons  answer.**  **  Lord  L.  had,^  says  his  biographer,  **  in 
the  pride  of  javenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conTersadon,  entertained  doubts 
of  the  tmUi  of  Christianitj;  but  he  now  "  (in  his  roaturer  yean)  **  thought  the  time  come, 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to 
the  great  question.  His  studies,  bbikg  hokbst,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that 
religion  was  true."  (Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  yoI.  iii  p.  3S3.)  Dr.  Qrates  has 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  St  Paul,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115—124.  184 — 218^  whieh  show  thMt  he 
was  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

s  Acts  ix.  28^25.  s  GaL  L  17,  18. ;  2  Cor.  xi  32,  38. 
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xi.  27 — 30.),  A.D,  44.  The  trance  or  Vision  mentioned  in  Acta  xxii. 
17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem. 

III.  A.D.  44.  Haying  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  tiaking  with  them  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  Evangelist),  as  an  assistant  in 
their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to  which  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  soon  after  separated  bj  die  solemn  and  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A*  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark  as  their 
minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  twelve  miles  below  Antioch, 
and  about  five  from  die  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  whence  they  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  of 
God  at  Salamis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  according  to  their  custom.  Thence  diey  crossed  to 
Paphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sei^us  Paulus,  the  Boman 
proconsul,  resided.  This  magbtrate,  being  deidrous  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but  Barjesus,  a  Jewish  Mse  prophet 
and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and  sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from 
the  faith.  But  Saul,  ftill  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  struck  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  con- 
verted the  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Acts  xiii.  1 — 12.)  As  St.  Luke, 
who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul,  learned  men  have  conjectured 
that  the  change  was  made  by  Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul, 
who  was  probably  his  first  convert  frx>m  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
or,  perhaps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.^ 

A.  D.  46.  ^  Paul  and  his  company  ^  sidled  from  Cyprus  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  situate 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  Mark  separated  from  them, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  where,  notwithstanding  die  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  the  machinations  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii. 
13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted  many  to  the  faith;  but,  being  in 
danger  of  being  stoned,  they  proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  work- 
ing a  miracle  on  a  cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  god,  but  wns 
afterwards  dr^ged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv. 
1 — 20.)  He  rose  up,  however,  perfectly  whole;  and,  quitting 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Derbe,  and  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoining  to  Lycaonia, 
whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned  through  Lystra  and  Iconium 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirming  the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and 

*  It  was  ctistomary  among  the  Romans  to  assame  the  name  of  a  benefactor  whom  they 
highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  Jpsephos  took  the  name  of  Flavins,  in  com- 
pliment to  Vespasian^  with  whom  he  was  in  high  fovonr.  This  circomstance  sufficiently 
refutes  the  unfounded  assertions  of  a  late  leriler  of  the  Soiptures,  who,  wilfully  disregard- 
ing an  posithre  eyidenee  to  the  eontrary,  has  asserted  that  I^e  has  compiled  his  narrative 
from  ttro  tales!!! 
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ordaining  elders  in  every  church.  Having  thus  traversed  all  PiBidla, 
they  retraced  their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and^  embarking  at 
Attalia^  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria^  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21—27.)) 

A.  D.  47,  48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch^  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  iull  two  years^  certain  persons  came  from  Judsea,  and 
taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  witnout  circumcision  and  other  legal 
ceremonies.  These  false  teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and 
it  was  at  length  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain 
the  decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed ;  and,  travelling  through 
JPhoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem  A.  d.  49,  where  it 
was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles  were  not  obliged  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or  condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  zv.  1 — 29.) 
After  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  49,  teaching  and  preacmng  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30-^35.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  diey  had  planted  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of  having  his  nephew  Markfor 
their  minister,  Paul  objected  to  him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their 
former  journey  to  Pamphylia.  (xiiL  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose, 
which  terminated  in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark 
to  Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there  by 
Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  companion,  departed 
from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the  church.  Passing  tlurough 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed  the  churches  in  those  countries ; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  a  second  time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  die  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timothy 
as  his  assistant ;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they  went  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where  the  decrees.  (Acts  xv. 
35 — 41.,  xvi  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so  called,  they  arrived  at  My^;  and 
bein^  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed 
by  the  Lesser  Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of 
Troas),  and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.  (xvi.  7,  8.) 

A.  D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assistants  were 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a  vision  that  appeared  to 
Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience  to  the  heavenly  monition,  they 
sailed  directly  from  Troas  to  Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis, 
and  thence  to  Philippi,  a  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Rcnnaa 
colony.  Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul  and  Silas 

'  Bishop  Feanon  allots  three  jears  for  these  joame/s  of  the  apostle,  vis*  45, 46,  and  47# 
and  something  more»  But  Calmet,  Tillenoont,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline«  and  Dr. 
Hales,  allow  two  years  for  this  pdrpose,  via.  45,  and  46>  as  abore  stated)  which  period 
corresponds  with  our  Bible  chronology. 
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were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned;  bat^  being  liberated  (Acts 
zvi.  9 — 40.),  they  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to 
Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the  synagogue^  and  some  believed, 
while  others  persecuted  him.  Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  went  to  Berasa,  where  they  preached  with  great 
success ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred 
up  the  people  against  them.  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Beroea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  he  disputed  daily  in 
the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market-place  with  the  Epi- 
curean and  Stoic  philosophers.  These  men  conducted  him  before  die 
supreme  court  of  Areopagus,  as  some  suppose  for  trial,  on  the  capital 
charge  of  being  '*  a  setter  forth  of  strange  demons,"  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  otiiiers,  as  a  more  convenient  place  for  publicly  inquiring  into  his 
doctrines.  Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators,  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  statesmen,  St.  Paul  delivered  his  most  eloquent  and 
masterly  apology;  in  which,  while  he  retorted  the  charge  of  his 
accusers,  he  instructed  the  people,  to  whom  he  preached  the  living 
God,  to  them  unknown.'  Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed 
the  sublime  doctrines  which  he  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resur- 
rection, yet  some  of  his  audience  proposed  to  hear  him  again ;  and 
one  among:  the  judges  was  converted,  together  with  a  woman  named 
Damaris,  besides  odiers.  (Acts  xviL) 

A.D.  51 — 53.  From  Athens  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Corinth,  the 
capital  of  Achaia,  and  distinguished  for  the  number,  quality,  opulence, 
and  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the  celebrated  games  solemnised 
on  its  isthmus,  which  (as  well  as  the  gjrmnastic  exercises  for  which 
Tarsus  was  eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous 
and  elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year  and 
six  months,  ue.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole  of  52,  and 
the  early  pEurt  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in  the  ministry,  besides 
Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  nim  from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila, 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither 
from  Bome,  whence  the  emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  the  Jews 
on  account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at  their 
common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From  this  city  he 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  perhaps  also  that  to 
the  Gralatians.  The  success  of  St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus,  so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that 
they  dragged  him  before  Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who,  pru-* 
dently  refusing  to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  from  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  1 — 17.) 
Afler  continuing  some  further  time  at  Corinth,  St  Paul  embarked  at 
Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem: 
from  which  latter  city  he  returned  to  Antioch.  (18—22.) 

IV.  A.D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  St  Paul  visited 
the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.),  and  conferred  the 

t  See  some  observations  on  this  Discourse  of  St.  Paul,  in  §  YIIL  of  this  Chap.  i^friiJ 
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Holy  Ghost  on  twelve  who  had  preTiously  received  the  baptism  of 
John.  St.  Pauly  as  usual»  preached  first  in  the  sjnagc^es,  but 
being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  afterwards  taught  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus  with  great  success,  and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix. 
1 — 20.)  During  this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  6^^  St.  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Demetrius,  a  silver- 
smith, and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were  employed  in  making 
silver  shrines  in  which  images  of  Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  their  trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching, 
St.  Paul  quitted  that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church. 
(Acts  xix.  21—41.,  XX.  1.) 

A«  D.  5^.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  went  first  to 
Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from  Corinth.  (2  Cor. 
iL  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time  with  great  success,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  received  the  collections  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians,  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judsea. 

A.D.  57.  In  his  pn^ress  fi*om  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  as 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  St.  Paul  continued  tliree  months  in 
Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed,  at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans) ;  and  having  received  the  money  which  the 
churches  had  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jud»a,  he  sailed 
from  Philippi  ^  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appointment,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  farewell  charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  s^ed  directly  to 
Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara :  here,  finding  a  vessel 
bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and,  leaving  Cyprus  on  their 
left,  they  landed  at  Tyre.  After  waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  firom  which  port  they  proceeded  to  Cadsarea,  where  they 
lodged  with  Philip  the  Evangelist  During  their  stay  here  for 
several  days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was  at 
length  permitted  to  depart:  he  accordingly  arrived  there,  for  the 
fifth  time,  just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  ▲.  d.  58,  and  was  gladly 
received  by  the  brethren.  (xxL  1 — 18.) 

y.  A.D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  his 
assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church  ^^  what  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry;  and  when 
they  heard  it  thev  glorified  the  IJord."  Shortly  afler  this,  some 
Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from  Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a 
vow  of  Nazariteship,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain  or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  a  Pharisee.     A  contest  having  arisen  between  the  Pharisees  and 

*  While  St.  Paul  was  in  Kacedonia,  he  wrote  his  fecond  Epiitle  to  the  Corinthianf. 
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Saddiicees,  members  of  the  sanhedriD,  Lysiae,  being  apprehensiye  for 
Paul's  safety,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the 
council  to  accuse  him  before  Felix  the  procurator,  at  Cssarea.  (Acts 
xxiL  xxiii.)  Five  days  after,  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  accompanied 
by  the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded  to 
that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and  profana- 
tion of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by  St.  Paul,  who 
gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  governor,  though  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to  displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping 
that  Paul  would  have  given  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the 
apostle  to  be  kept  in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to 
visit  him.  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of 
his  wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  righteousness, 
chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profligate  governor's  con- 
science was  alarmed.  '^  Felix  trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 
That  season,  however,  never  came;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards, 
when  recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

A.D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judsea  by 
Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  St.  Paul,  and  having  heard  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  defence,  proposed  a  new  trial 
at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  uie  Jews.  But  this 
was  declined  by  Paul,  who  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after 
this,  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bernice,  having  come  to 
Cassarea  to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  before 
Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledmient  of  his  innocence  from 
Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.);  but,  having  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Bome,  where  he  at 
length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous 
passage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
1 — 16.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house, 
with  a  soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  though  with 
little  success ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two  years  of  his  confine- 
ment (from  the  spring  of  A.r>.  61,  to  me  early  part  of  63),  he  received 
all  that  came  to  his  house,  preaching  the  Gospel  without  any  impedi- 
ment whatever.  (Acts  xxviiL  17 — 31.)  During  this  first  visit  to 
Rome,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

YI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  St.  Paul's  history  beyond  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Bome,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  his  sub- 
sequent travels  and  labours  frt>m  the  spring  of  a.d.  63,  when  he  was 
released  ^  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.     But,  from  the  intimations 

*  It  18  not  known  hy  what  means  St  Paul  was  delirered  from  prison.  Calmet  conjec- 
tures, with  great  probabili^,  that  the  Jews  darst  not  prosecute  him  before  the  emperor. 
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contiuhed  in  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  from  Koine  daring  his  first 
confinement,  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  siuled  from 
Italy  to  Judasa,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit  L  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy  to 
Judsea,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which  he  had 
lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Rome)  the  Epistle  which  is  now 
inscribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Having  visited  the  churches  in  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at 
Colosse ;  and,  leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia, visiting  the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothv.*  Having  also  visited 
the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth  for  the  second 
time,  St.  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at  Nicopolis,  a  oitv  of  Epirus ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete,  and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third 
tame';  and  early  in  ^5  arrived  at  Bome,  where  his  active  exertions 
in  preaching^  the  Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
How  long  iPaul  continued  in  prison  at  this  tune,  we  know  not;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before  the  emperor 
Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was 
confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was  put  to  aeath.  As  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution  of  the  Christians  raged  greatiy  during  this  second 
visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  knowing  the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at 
hand,  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that,  though  the  apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  for- 
sook him  and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  ministered  to 
him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise  manner  of  St. 
Paul's  death,  we  have  no  certain  information,  but,  according  to 
primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  June  A.D.  ^%^  at 
Aqu<B  SalvuBf  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  Via 
Osteosis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  Constantino  the 
Great  afterwards  erected  a  church  to  his  memory.  **  But  his  noblest 
monument  subsists  in  his  immortal  writings ;  which,  the  more  they 
are  studied,  and  the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will 
be  admired  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful, 
the  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy.''' 

YII.  Such  were  the  me  and  labours  of ''  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  have  justiv  been  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  How  indefatigably  he 
exerted  himself  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the 
preceding  brief  sketch  will  sufficientiy  evince.     ^'  One  of  the  most 

>  [See  the  notee  added  on  these  points  under  the  respecdTe  Epistles:  manj  helieve  that 
thej  were  written  at  a  far  earlier  period.] 

'  Sach  is  the  supposition  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iy.  p.  37. 

'  Dr.  Hales's  Analym  of  Chronology,  toL  iu  book  it  pp.  1155 — 1254.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Works,  Sto.  vol.  vL  pp.  234 — 301. ;  4to.  voL  iiL  pp.  251 — 284.,  whose  dates  have  chieflj 
been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  vol.  i  pp.  144 
~290.  ToU  ii.  pasiim,  Pritii,  Introd.  hi  Nov.  Test  pp.  246—268.  Dr.  Macknight's  Life 
of  the  Apostle  Paol,  annexed  to  the  fourth  volome  (4to.),  or  the  sixth  Tolume  (Svo.),  of 
his  transhition  of  the  Epistles. 
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striking  traits  in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his 
readiness  to  understand,  and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great 
design  of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  an  universal  religion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish 
education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  enterprise.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Jewish  cere- 
monies, and  abandoned  his  first  religious  connections,  he  manifested 
no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his  former  friends.  On  the  contrary, 
his  kindness  was  unwearied,  and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his 
practice  to  their  prejudices,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice 
of  principle,  was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  oy  any  mere  man.  His 
history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and  moral  courage. 
His  design  was,  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  world, 
(liom.  L  5.)  He  went  to  his  work  in  full  expectation  of  success, 
without  any  human  means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unUmited  and 
unwavering."*  Hence  **we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of 
hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left 
for  dead:  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  dangers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city, 
preaching  in  the  next,  spendmg  his  whole  time  in  the  employment, 
sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years) ;  unaltered  by  the 
experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion ;  imsub- 
dued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions;  unwearied  by  long 
confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death."' 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  fourteen  Epistles, 
in  which  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  are  ex- 
plained, and  inculcated  with  peculiar  sublimity  and  force  of  language ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author 
in  a  most  amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a 
practical  principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind.  He 
"  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  their  founda- 
tion. All  the  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for  holiness 
of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source ;  all  the  lines  of  duty  converge  to 
this  centre.  If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope ; 
if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation ;  if  he 
insists  that  the  ffrace  of  God  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teachiTig  us  to  live  soberly^  riffhteously,  and  godly*  When  he 
determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion,  he  includes  in  that  knowledge 

'  Murray  Street  Discourses,  p.  335.  (New  York,  1830.) 

'  Foley's  Hone  PanHnse,  p.  379.     See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Banken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  391 — 395, 
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all  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  whicli  it  is  susceptible."^  In- 
tegrity, tenderness  of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mindedness, 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  St.  PauFs  writings; 
in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintdns  the  utmost  respect  for 
constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds  the  various  social  and 
relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging  and  impressive  manner. 

VIII.  "  All  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  bespeak  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities.  His 
composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  animated.  He  possessed  a 
fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appre- 
hension, and  an  immensely  ample  and  liberal  heart  Inheriting  from 
nature  distinguished  powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  them  to  dbie  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could 
push  them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a  great 
orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longinus,  a  person 
of  the  finest  taste  and  justest  discernment  in  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  classes  the.  Apostie  Paul  among  the  most  celebrated* 
orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They  breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and 
fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth, 
abound  with  instances  of  as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers, 
when  at  the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever 
equalled."^  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher  adapted  lus  dis- 
courses to  the  peculiarities  of  his  respective  audiences  with  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  propriety  and  ability,  as  is  evident  from  the  differ- 
ence of  his  reasonmg  with  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the 
Gentiles  at  Lystra,  with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the 
Boman  governor,  as  also  from  die  apology  which  he  makes  for  him- 
self before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  (it  is 
well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from  their  study  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  than 
(Acts  xiii.  13 — 42.)  to  illustrate  the  divine  economy  in  opening  the 
Gospel  gradually,  and  preparing  the  Jews  by  temporal  mercies  for 
others  of  a  yet  more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very 
unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with  their  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of  literature,  and  object 
of  science.  His  quotations  are  singularly  apposite,  and  the  whole  of 
his  discourse  such  as  might  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  result  is  well  known:  though  a  few  embraced  the  despised 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  ooimsel  of 
God  towards  them. 

'  Mn.  More*8  Essaj  on  St.  Paul,  yoL  I  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an 
ample  and  beantifnl  account  of  the  character  and  writings  of  that  illnstrious  apostle.  On 
the  subject  of  his  **  preaching  Christ  crucified,**  the  reader  will  find  some  instructiye  remarks 
in  pp.  44 — 51.  of  Mr.  Wilks's  able  vindication  of  missionary  exertions,  intitled  **  Christian 
Missions  an  Enlightened  Species  of  Christian  Charity."    Svo.  London,  1819. 

»  Longinua,  p.  268.     Pcarce,  Svo. 

•  Harwood*s  Introduction,  vol  i.  p.  199. 
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2.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were  little  better 
than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations  of  Asia  Minor),  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a  different  course.  (Compare 
Acts  xiy.  6 — 22.)  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected 
more  with  signs  and  wonders  than  with  arguments ;  he,  therefore,  at 
his  first  preadiing  among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed 
his  dootrme  by  a  siraal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been  a 
cripple  from  his  bir£.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourer  Bar- 
nabas had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people  of  Lystra  from  offer- 
ing sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who  (agreeably  to  the  fables  believed 
among  the  ancient  heathen),  they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  tlie 
likeness  ofmeUy  their  discourse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  their  auditors.  They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher 
source  than  natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and 
obvious  topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  works  oi  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  living  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  tliat  are  therein^  In  times 
past  he  suffered  all  nations^  all  the  heathens,  to  walk  in  tlieir  own  waysy 
without  any  particular  revelation  of  himself  like  that  which  he  made 
to  the  people  of  IsraeL  But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded 
ample  proofs  of  bb  power  and  goodness :  nevertheless  he  left  not  him- 
self  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasonSyJiUing  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  These 
arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity :  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  us  and  of  all  things ; 
he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the  good  that  we  enjoy ;  and  he 
therefore  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  object  of  our  worship. 
The  people  were  so  transported,  that  with  tJiese  sayings  scarce  re- 
strained  they  t/iem  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But 
such  is  the  fickleness  and  imcertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him 
whom  they  were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the 
instigation  of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  aposties,  however,  had 
sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we  reaid,  that  within  a  littie 
time  they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostie*8  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned  and 
polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16 — 34.)  we  shall  find  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  Lycaonians,  but 
both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He  did  not  open  bis  commission 
at  Athens  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle. 
There  were,  doubtless,  several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known 
that  such  cases  abounded  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them,  like  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  had  faith  to  be  healed. 
Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so  much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as 
seek  after  wisdom.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not 
only  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish 
proselytes),  but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treatea  him  as  a  babbler, 
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while  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods ^  and,  conse- 
quently, a  violator  of  the  laws  of  Athens,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection,  At  length  thev  conducted  him  to 
the  Areopagus  (or  Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judi- 
cature in  that  city  for  matters  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort:  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news  for 
which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  notorious, 
they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  new  doctrine. 
What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth 
before  such  a  promiscuous  and  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  of  philosophers  of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions; 
and  with  what  exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and 
member  of  his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of  his 
hearers  I  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar  and  philo- 
sophical religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  If  there  was  nothing 
else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testifies  how  great  a  master  he 
was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  fundamental  truths, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained; 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with 
an  inscription  to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  an  inscription  of  this  kind  we  have  the  attestation  of 
ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  their 
great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom  they  'ignorantlg  worshipped  ta 
declare  unto  them.  It  might  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for 
any  one  to  recommend  and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god ;  but  he 
could  not  well  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring 
him  whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particulars :  —  That  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein:  which  proposition,  though 
agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief  and  opinion,  was  yet  direcdy 
contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans  and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  the  former 
of  whom  attributed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter 
maintained  that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all  things 
had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity :  —  That  seeing  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men^s  hands,  as  though  lie  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things;  which  was 
levelled  not  so  much  against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular 
religion  of  Athens;  for  the  philosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  even  the 
Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Deity ;  but 
the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that  there  were  local  gods,  that 
the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his  immensity,  might  be  confined  within 
temples,  and  notwithstanding  his  all-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat 
and  fumes  of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things :  —  That  he 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
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the  earthy  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed^  and  the  boiind,§ 
of  their  habitation :  which  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  Epicureans, 
who  derived  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  from  the  mere  effects 
of  matter  and  motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who 
denied  mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  general  pride 
and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted  themselves  to  be 
Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other  stock  or  race  of  men, 
but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  natives  of  their  own  country :  — 
That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and 
find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us;  for  in  him  we  live, 
and  movcy  and  have  our  being:  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  one 
of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Cilician*,  his  own  countryman,  who 
lived  above  three  hundred  years  before,  and  in  whose  astronomical 
poem  this  hemistich  is  still  extant :  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring  ;  an  evident  proof  that  he 
knew  how  to  illustrate  divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning, 
and  was  no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience :  —  That  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man^s  device:  which  was  plainly  pointed  at  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people,  who  thought  the  very  idols  them- 
selves to  be  gods,  and  terminated  their  worship  in  them :  —  That  the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before 
to  the  people  of  Lysta,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to  f 
walk  in  their  own  ways ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  must  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  philosophers,  and 
especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise  man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to 
God  himself. — Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead^  Till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and  atten- 
tion, because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse  glanced  at  some  of 
his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the  notions  of  others,  and  he  had 
not  before  touched  and  offended  them  altogether;  but  when  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked  (the  Epicureans, 
and  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure),  and  others  said  (the  Platonists,  and 
the  graver  sort  of  his  audience).  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter, 
putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul  departed  from 
among  them,  leaving  them  as  .they  deserved  to  themselves.  Howbeit 
certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed  (a  diminutive  expression  to 
signify  that  he  made  but  very  few  converts) ;  among  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris, 
4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had  for  his 

'  Bp.  Barrington  conjectures  that  this  qaotation  was  taken  from  the  celebrated  Hymn 
of  Cleanthes,  in  which  the  words  spoken  hy  St  Paul  are  also  to  be  found.  See  J>r.  Town* 
send's  New.  Test,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  8cc  toI  ii.  p.  249. 
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bearer  a  Boman  governor^  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lust^  and 
injustice;  —  a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear,  much  less  to 
reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  prisoner.  This,  then, 
was  a  case  which  required  great  skill  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  our  apostle  mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  He  had  honesty  enough  to  rebuke 
the  sins;  and  yet  prudence  enough  not  to  oiFend  the  sinner.  He 
had  the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes ;  yet 
with  so  much  ^dress  as  not  to  offend  his  person, —  an  example  the 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation;  as  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  palatable,  at  least  salutary 
and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St.  Paul  insinuate  himself  into  the  soul 
of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  vices  I — not  by  denouncing  vengeance  against  him,  for  his  lust 
and  injustice,  but  bv  placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  light  the 
opposite  virtues,  —  showing  weir  reasonableness  in  themselves,  and 
their  rewards  at  the  day  of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned^ — not  of  un- 
righteousness,— not  of  incontinence, — but  of  righteousness  and  chas^ 
tity ; — and  by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary 
virtues,  he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke  I  and  it  effectually 
succeeded ;  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake, — the  judge  trembled. 

5.  The  last  instance  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  aposUe's  fine 
address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  king 
Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him  that  he  had  almost  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would  to  God  that  not  otili/  THOU  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  ALMOST,  and  altogether,  such  as  I 
am, — EXCEPT  THESE  BONDS.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  prodigious 
effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience!  To  his 
sineular  attainments  in  learning  the  Boman  governor  publicly  bore 
an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intenseness  of  his  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudition,  had  disordered  his 
understanding,  and  occasioned  his  supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently  acquainted 
with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  *^  He  greatiy  excelled 
in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  perpetually  cites  and  explains  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and 
pertinentiy  acconunodates  to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussmg.  Bom 
at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  oi  the  muses  in  those  days, 
initiated  in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and  celebrated  writers, 
whom  we  find  him  quoting  ^  and  afterwards  finishing  his  course  of 

*  It  18  oniversally  acknowledged  Uiat  Vatil  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and  has  qaoted 
AratoB,  Epimenides,  «nd  Menander ;  though  it  is  scarcelj  suspected  bjr  any  one,  that  he 
quotes  or  refers  to  .^ischylos,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  There  is,  however,  (Dr.  A.  Clarke 
obserres,)  such  a  similarity  between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostle's  words,  that 
wc  are  almost  persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehensive  mind ;  and  if  they 
were*  he  extends  the  thought  inBnitely  higher,  by  language  incomparably  more  exalted. 

I  Tim.  ?L  15.  'O  ^MicApios  iral  lUvot  Aui^irrifs,  6  Bo^'tXc^f  rStv  fiariXw^irrmi^,  ical  Kiptos 
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edacation  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came 
forth  into  public  and  active  life  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most 
ample  and  various  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  himself 
tells  us,  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was  known 
to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left  all  his  co-equals 
and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  I  prqftted  in  the  Jewish  religion 
above  my  fellows.  A  person  possessed  of  natural  abilities  so  signal,  of 
literary  acquisitions  so  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enter- 
prising, and  of  an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of 
God  judged  a  fit  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  A 
negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in  his  writings. 
Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of  sacred  eloquence 
bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing  before  it  with  irresistible 
rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange  and  harmonise  his  words  and 
periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his' vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix 
digressions,  though  at  the  same  time  his  all-comprehensive  mind 
never  loses  sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reasoning 

rdir  Kvpitv6ifrtnf,  The  blessed  and  onlj  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  stjled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  by  JEschylos  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  Siqfplicantt : 

M<ucdpTar€f  ico2  rtK^nv 

T9\tt6rarop  itpdros.  Ver.  520.  Ed.  Forson. 

**  0  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the  perfect." 

I  ^m.  yi.  16.  'O  ftSros  tfx^n^  iudaMurtawt  ^s  ohc&p  iarp6(rtrw.  —  VHio  only  hath  immor- 
tality, dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  nnto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  snblime  address  to  Jore,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

*Ay^po»s  XP^  Awfdffras 

Mapttapo4irirw  dfyXaof,  Ver.  608.  Edit  Bnmck. 

«  Bnt  thon,  an  erer-dnring  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour  of  Olympus  I " 

**  This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  is  grand  and  noble  i  bnt  how  insignificant  does  it 
appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the  inspired  writer  I  The  deity  of 
Sophocles  dwells  in  the  daztling  splendour  of  heaven )  but  the  Gtod  of  Panl  inhabits  light, 
so  dazzling  and  so  resplendent,  that  it  is  perfectly  unapproachable  I" 

Once  more,  in  3  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  Thv  kymra  rhr  xoA^  ^Tiirurfuu,  t^  9p6f»op  rrr4\§ica, 
— I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  AlcestiM  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  very  expressions  used  here 
by  the  apostle  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  wife  laying  down  her  life  for 
her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  had  refused  to  do  it 

Oik  ^/Xi}(ras  odS*  M\fni<yas  dorccy 
ToD  0*00  wph  iroMs*  iXX^  rV  8*  tldrart 

Xl«r4pa  Tc  */  iMtms  &y  ifT^o/^nyy  fiStniir 

ToD  ffov  vph  muZhs  koptOwAv,  Akest  v.  644. 

**  Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son ;  but  hast  suffered  this 
strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  my  father  and  mother :  thon 
wouldest  have/ought  a  good  fight  hadst  thou  died  for  thy  son." 

The  KoXhs  A7»r,  goodfiaht,  was  used  among  the  GrecJu  to  express  a  contest  of  the  moat 
homntrabk  kind:  and  in  this  sense  the  apostle  uses  it.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke^  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16., 
and  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

KK  4 
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that  astonishes  and  convinces.***  What  a  treasure  of  divinity  and 
morality  is  contained  in  his  Epistles  I  which,  ^^  as  examples  of  a 
nervous,  invigorating,  commanding  style,  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
never  excelled.  The  instructions  they  contain  are  delivered  with 
a  simple  gravity  and  concinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is 
as  much  superior  to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians 
as  the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste.  Yet 
are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate  the  refined 
taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are  few  pieces  of  com- 
position that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  appropriate  figure.  There  is 
scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that  has  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that 
may  not  be  found  in  one  part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in 
an  apposite  situation. 

''  Not  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  expressed.  As  such,  the 
description  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  tlie  promises  and  threats  of  God 
may  be  produced.  *  The  word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and 
more  cutting  than  any  two-ed^d  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  neart.*  Again,  when  the  apostie  expresses  his 
desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his  converts ;  how  noble  and 
appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to  the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  ex- 
pression I  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  as  a  libation  {cirivhoyLOA.) 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with, 
you  all.'  And  how  full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative 
appellation  of  the  Philippians ;  ^  My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy,  and  my  crown  1'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the 
heathen  moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  Speaking 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in  comparison  of 
charity ;  and  tlie  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  can  never  exceed  this 
description.  All  the  powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle ;  and  what  affectin^^ 
solemnity  does  it  add  to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the 
burial  of  the  dead  t  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the 
excellence  of  the  apostle's  style  consbts.  For  appropriate  diction  he 
is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity  of  expression 
that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and,  while  it  astonishes, 
convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delightful  violence.  When  he  under- 
takes to  describe  the  goodness  of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and 
overwhelmed  with  self-abasement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the 
excellencies  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  *  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise ! '  When  he  con- 
cisely describes  bis  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joyous  triumphing 
in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  propagators  of  Christianity, 
we  acquire  a  new  idea  of  the  human  mind;  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of  to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render 

'  Hanvood*8  Introdnction,  vol.  i.  pp.  200  202. 
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them  our  humble  adoration^  till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  by 
the  might  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
crown.  When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions  of  delight 
in  the  Gospel,  and  thankfulness  for  the  glorious  office  of  an  apostle, 
how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  burn  within  us  at  bein^  permitted  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  to  participate  in  the  privileges  so  admirably 
extolled  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

^^  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  Epistles  is  at  once  astonished 
and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexampled  in  any  other 
writer.  Words  of  the  most  intense  signification  are  accumulated,  and, 
by  their  very  strength,  are  made  to  express  their  weakness  when 
compared  with  the  inexpressible  greatness  of  their  object  Our 
language  cannot  express  the  force  of  icaff  inrepSoXifv  els  inrepSoXfjp 
aUoviop  fidpos  B6^9  (2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faintly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  translation  of  an  eminent  critic,  ^  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  possible,  still 
more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  adequately  dbplayed  in 
any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even  the  ordinary  grammatical  com-^ 
pounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the  glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus, 
wishing  to  express  his  own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself, 
he  makes  use  of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted 
sentences  of  the  classic  authors :  ifiol  r^  iXa^^urror^/o^,  not  unaptly 
rendered  by  our  translators  *  less  than  the  least.' "  ' 

Another  excellence  in  St  PauPs  writings  is  presented  to  our  notice 
in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the  passions  and  engages 
the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under  the  present  depravity  of  human 
nature,  our  reason  being  enfeebled,  and  our  passions  consequently 
grown  powerful,  it  must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the 
cause  we  would  serve ;  and,  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  was, — 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm  and 
interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  (with  the  bulk  of 
mankind)  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to  these  he  addressed 
himself  most  effectually,  —  not  by  cold  speculation  upon  abstract 
fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  assurances  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to 
an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who 
can  hear  without  trembling,  that, — the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  with  his  migMy  angels^  in  flaming  flre,  taking  vengeance 
on  the  ungodly  ;  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power!  And  the 
liappiness  of  heaven  he  describes  by  words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the 
expression  of  all  language  but  his  own, — by  a  weight  of  glory  infinite 
and  eternal  beyond  all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom  he  directed 
his  Epistles :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affections  by  his  endearing 
manner  of  address.  Has  he  occasion  to  introduce  any  subject,  which 
he  is  afraid  will  prejudice  and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the 
Jews  ?     He  announces  it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures 

»  Gospel  Advocate,  vol  iv.  p.  364v  (Boston,  Massachusetts,  1824.) 
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the  attention^  and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which 
nothing  can  be  denied*  *'  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans^  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heartfelt  grief 
he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
and  their  dereliction  by  God  for  their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How 
studious  is  he  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Gentiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and 
arguments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  I 
In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral  suasion,  St  Paul 
greatly  excels.^  Upon  occasion,  also,  we  find  him  employing  the 
most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in  satirising  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote.  With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he 
animadvert  upon  the  Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly  in  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaising  teacher !  A  more 
delicate  and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  than  the  following  passage,  is 
perhaps  no  where  to  be  met  with: — What  is  it,  says  he  to  the 
Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches,  except  that  I 
myself  was  not  burthensome  to  you  (by  taking  any  acknowledgment 
for  my  labours)?  io  forgive  me  this  wrong.  (2  Cor.  xii.  13.) —  To  his 
eloquence,  as  a  public  speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
I^ycaonians,  who  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  foolishly  imagining 
the  gods  to  have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons 
of  Uamabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.  And  though  it  is  said 
his  bodily  presence  was  mean,  and  his  speech  contemptible,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  aspersion  of  his  enemies,  the 
effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and  sink  him,  and  ruin  his  useful- 
ness."* 


CHAP.  IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THOSE  Of 

ST.  PAUL  IN  PARTICULAR. 

I.  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian  com- 
munities, and  also  to  individuals,  by  die  apostles  Paul,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  division  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  writings  abundantly  confirm  all  the  material  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded 
upon  the  undoubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  ActSi  is  confirmed  beyond  all  contra- 
diction by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Episties,  written  to  the 

'  See  an  instance  in  liis  EpiiUe  to  Philemon. 

•  Dr.  Harwood'ft  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol.  l  p.  «02.  See  also  M ichaelis's  Intfo- 
duction,  voL  I  pp.  149—159.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St  Paul's  Eloquence.  (Works, 
^''}Z'a^^'^.^''^H  !>«••  Kennicott's  Bemarks  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Sennoiw. 
pp.  369-379.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  yL  15.  and  2  Tim.  ir.  8. 
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churclies  already  planted ;  and  the  miraculous  gifts,  with  which  the 
apoedes  were  endued,  are  often  appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  as 
an  undeniable  eyidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.' 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  imquestionably  taught  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  are 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  person  who  atten- 
tively studies  the  Epistles,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mentaries on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  addressed  to  particular 
Christian  societies  or  persons,  in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those 
doctrines  more  fully,  to  confute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose 
differences  and  schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite 
Christians  to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  have  already  shown) 
under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been  received  by  the 
Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  inspired  writers,  it  conse- 
quently follows  (notwithstanding  some  writers  have  insinuated  that 
they  are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would 
reject  them  altogether)  that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  in  these 
Epistles,  as  necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be 
as  necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels :  be- 
cause, in  writing  these  Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants, 
apostles,  ambassadors,  and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will,  the 
mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.^  On  account 
of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  contained  in  this  portion  of 
the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have  by  some  divines  been  termed 
the  DOCTRINAL  BOOKS  of  the  Ncw  Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  FIRST  plcLce,  they  announce  and  explain  DOCTRINES,  of  which 
ovr  Saviour  had  not  fully  treated  in  his  discourses,  and  which  conse^ 
quently  are  not  clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels. 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully  and 
clearly  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  12.),  who  as  yet  could  not 
bear  them. 

The  disciples  had  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  various 
clear  and  explicit  discourses  concerning  his  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection.  (See  Mark  ix.  10.;  Luke  ix.  46.,  xviii.  34.)  They 
vainly  expected  that  their  master  would  ^ain  earthly  conquests  and 
triumphs,  and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become 
glorious  through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken  ideas, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  effects  were  not  understood  by 
the  apostles  (Matt  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour  had  opened  their 
understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject  after  his  resurrection ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect  an  exposition  of  that  great 

*  See  particnlarly  I  Cor.  xil  and  xir. 

*  Dr.  Whitby*8  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  $  1.  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  see  also  Archb.  Magee's  Discoorses,  toL  i  pp.  471—474.  and  toI  il  p.  317. 
ttaeq. 
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and  fundamental  article  of  Christianity  in  the  Gospels  as  m  the 
Epistles,  in  which  Chris  fs  dying  for  our  sinSy  and  rising  again  for  our 
justification^  is  everywhere  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of 
such  importance,  that  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  iL  2.),  in  comparison  of  it, 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  condescen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service,  having 
purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  20.,  2  Cor. 
V.  15.,  Gal.  ii.  20.,  Tit  ii.  14.,  I  Pet  L  18, 19.)  Hence  they  derive 
those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial ;  of  crucifying  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts  (GaL  v.  24.,  vi.  14. ;  Rom.  vi.  6. ;  1  Pet  iv.  1, 2.); 
of  patience  under  afflictions,  and  rejoicing  in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.; 
2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.;  1  Pet  ii.  19.  &c.,  iv.  13.);  of  being  dead  to  this 
world,  and  seeking  those  things. which  are  above ^  wfiere  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  (Col.  iiL  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  crucified 
io  it,  united  by  faith  to  a  crucified  Lord;  and  becomes  more  than 
conqueror  through  Christ  that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Episties  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  Jews.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  event  in  some  general  ex- 
pressions, and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt  viii.  11.,  xx.  1. ; 
Luke  XV.  11.  &c.);  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Jews  tiiat,  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  God  would 
reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the  world  more  fully 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraordinary  value  which 
they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges  which  they  fancied  were 
peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  made  them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body 
or  church  with  them,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by 
the  Gospel.  (Eph.  iii.  6.)  This  St  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.)  And  St  Paul 
tells  us  that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.);  and  therefore  not  fuUy  discovered 
by  Christ  before. 

Lasdy,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefiy  that  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  to 
procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  cessation  of  the  law, 
and  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Christ's  priesthood,  are 
set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  25.;  Gal.  ii.  21.,  iiL  16.,  v.  2.  5.;  Heb. 
ix.  10.,  vii.  18.,  V.  5,  6.,  vii.  24,  25. 

Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concerning  many 
great  and  necessary  DUTIES. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
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offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.*  The  duties  whicH  we  owe 
to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of  Christ — 
*^  Render  vnto  CtBsar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar^s"  but  are  enlarged 
upon  in  St  PauPB  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.)^ 
and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In  like  manner 
the  duties,  which  we  owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  {our  spiritual 
governors),  are  more  expressly  taught  in  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Gralatians  (vi.  6.),  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13.),  and  to  the 
Hebrews,  (xiii.  17,  18.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
(v.  28 — .33.,  vi.  1 — 9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  11 — 25.);  but  are 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  a  convincing  argu* 
ment  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  influenced  the  pens  of  the  apostles, 
not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  Christians  who 
lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  the  sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on 
such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  as  were  of  universal  concern,  and 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  in  all  succeeding  generations.* 
It  is  true  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  several  of  the  Epistles  was 
the  correction  of  errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches': 
but  the  experience  of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has 
shown  the  necessity  of  such  €autions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  duties  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and 
irregularities,  and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  from  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.  And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning  meatis 
and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  similar 
doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the  Jirst 
occasion  of  them ; — even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will  always  be,  our 
surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church  liberty  and  the  use  of 
things  indifferent;  when  the  groimds  of  those  decisions,  and  the 
directions  consequent  upon  them,  are  duly  attended  to,  and  applied 
to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the  rules  oi  piety  and  prudence,  espe- 
ciallv  in  one  point,  which  is  of  universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty 
of  abstaining  from  many  things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if 
we  foresee  that  they  will  give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the 
occasion  of  leading  others  into  sin. 

II.  The  Episties  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  twenty-one 
in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  and  the  Catholic  Episties.  Of  these  apostolical  letters, 
fourteen  were  written  by  the  great  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles ;  they  are 
not  placed  in  our  Bibles  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  composed,  but  according  to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the 
societies  or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Thus,  the  Episties 

>  Compare  Eph.  t.  8.  20.;  1  Thess.  y.  18.;  Heb.  xiii  U,  15. 

'  Whitbj,  Tol  ii  p.  1.  Lowth's  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
pp.  199—211. 

'  Such  were  the  cormpting  of  Christianity  with  mixtures  of  Judaism  and  philosophy, 
apostacy  from  the  faith  which  thej  had  received,  contentions  and  divisions  among  them- 
selves, neglect  of  the  assemblies  for  public  worship^  and  misbehaTiour  in  them,  the  dis- 
honouring of  marriage,  &c.  &c. 
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to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  cities  or  places 
whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  stands  first, 
because  Borne  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  empire :  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians^  because  Corinth  was  a 
large,  polite,  and  renowned  city.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to 
the  Gdatians,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  GbJatia,  a  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Thessalonians;  for  which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can 
assign  no  other  probable  reason  than  this,  viz.,  that  Philippi  was  a 
Boman  colony,  and,  therefore,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
placed  before  diose  to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them  to  be  placed  last 
among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches^  though  in  point  of  time  they 
are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Among  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those  to  Ti- 
mothy have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  St.  Paul, 
and  sdso  because  those  Epistles  are  the  longest  and  fullest.  To  them 
succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  who  was  an  evangelist ;  and  that  to 
Philemon  is  placed  last,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a 
private  Christian.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  its  authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) ;  Dr.  Lardner 
also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our  Bibles,  according  to 
the  order  of  time :  but  to  this  classification  there  are  two  serious  ob- 
jections, viz.  1.  The  order  of  their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily or  unanimously  settled ;  and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty 
will  attend  the  alteration  of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in 
most  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the 
received  arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  uie  third  century^  and  probably  also  of  Irenieus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.^  Consequently  it  is  the  most  ancient 
order ;  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  ^ ; 
and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received  order  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which 
St  Paul's  Epistles  were  written  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive 
and  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  sub- 
join a  Table  of  their  Chronological  Order  (as  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the  times 
when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written.  The  dates,  &c 

>  [There  wm,  Itowever,  an  early  Tariation  as  to  the  place  in  whidi  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  should  stand  ;  some  placing  it  between  the  Gsiatians  and  Ephesians,  and  others 
directly  before  1  Tim^  where,  indeed,  it  is  found  in  Uie  best  MSS. ;  and  this  order  has 
been  followed  by  Lachmann.] 

•  Dr.  Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ri.  pp.  646->649. ;  4to.  vol  iil  pp.  407,  40S. 
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assigned  b^  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned  men^  are  duly  noticed  in 
the  following  pages. 

EPISTLES.  PUL0B8.  A.D. 


1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalooiaos 


Galatians 
1  Corinthians 
Romans 


Corinth     -            -           %           •  52 
Corinth     -            -            -           .52 

Corinth     .           .    f  Attheclpseof  62 

\or  early  in  53 

Ephesns     -           -           -           -  57 

Corinth      -        l^^^^S^'^^''^  ,  V. 

\  or  the  b^innmg  of  68 

a  CortothUn,    -  ■        .      {(perha^^SSoippi)}            '           *  «« 

Ephesians          ...        Borne        *           -           •           -  61 

Phflippian.         .           -           -Borne        .        ■[  ?ffri!!"*°* "' f  «? 

*^*^                                                                         \or  the  beginning  of  63 

Colossians          ...       Borne        -           -           -           -  62 

-o^^^                    f  About  the  end  of  62 

^""^        -             ioreariyin     .  63 


f  Italy  "I      J  About  the  end  of    62 

►J 


I^emon 

Hebrews  -  -      ^(perhaps  from  Rome)/     tor  early  in  63 

>  1  Timothy         ...        Macedonia  •  -  .64 

'Titus     ...  -        Macedonia  -  -  -        64 

2  Timothy         ...        Bome        ....        $5 

III.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  They  are 
termed  Catholic^,  that  is,  general  or  universal,  because  they  are 
not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  particular  city  or  country,  or 
to  individuals,  as  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were,  but  to  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, or  to  Christians  of  several  countries.  The  subjoined  table 
exhibits  the  dates  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where 
they  were  written,  agreeably  to  the  order  established  in  the  following 
pages. 

EPI8TLB&  PLACES.  A.D. 

James    -  •  -  -        Judaoa       •  •  «  .        61 

1  Peter  -  .  .  -        Rome        ....        64 

2  Peter  ....        Rome        -       About  the  beginning  of  65 

1  John  f  Unknown      1  f  68 

^^jjj^^j^^g^j  j       -  lor  early  in  69 

2and3John     -  -  -        Ephesus    -  -  {arearlyin69 

Jude      ....        Unknown  -  -  -  64  or  65 

IV.  The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written,  is^r*^,  to 
discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute  the  erroneous  notions, 
which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  or  among  the  persons,  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  written ; 
and,  secondly^  to  teach  the  observance  of  those  duties  which  would 
be  necessary  and  of  absolute  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in 
every  age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particular  graces 
or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character  which  the  disputes  that  occa- 
sioned the  Epistles  might  tempt  them  to  neglect.  In  pursuing  this 
method,  regsurd  is  haa  to  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  upon 
the  soul,  through  which  alone  the  things  of  God  can  be  rightly 
apprehended,  and  by  which  acceptance  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 

'  [The  dates  of  these  Epistles  will  be  considered  in  notes  on  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
them.] 
'  On  the  origin  and  reason  of  this  appellation,  see  the  chapter  which  introduces  them.. 
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redemption^  laid  hold  of  by  faith^  underlies  all  Christian  service. 
Attention  is  then  paid,  first,  to  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of 
man,  in  which  the  understanding  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will, 
affections,  an^  active  powers  are  to  fpUow;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
nature  of  religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching 
us  that  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by. superstitious  fancies,  nor  by 
blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  good  understanding  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God ;  and  also  showing  us  the  necessary  union 
of  faith  and  practice,  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  pious,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  manner  in  which  the  apostles  admoni^,  reprove,  exhort, 
or  offer  consolation,  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  him  who, 
by  patient  and  diligent  stuay,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  inspired. authors. 

Y.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  aU  fundamental 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of  them  are  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.*  These  arise,  of  course,  in  part, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  for  the  natural  man  understandeth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But,  besides  the  preliminary 
spiritual  obstacle,  there  are  difficulties  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  writing.  In  an  Epistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly 
mentioned,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  such  par* 
ticulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  difficulty.  The  affairs 
discussed  by  St.  Paul  were  certainly  well  known  to  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote ;  who  consequently  would  easily  apprehend  his 
meaning,  and  see  the  force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  how- 
ever, we  who  live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information 
concerning  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  intended,  except 
what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles  themselves,  it  is  not  strange 
that  several  things  in  them  should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it 
is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents ;  which  if  they  had  been 
preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages  much  Letter  than 
all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the  writers 
of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  owing 
to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing  an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile 
mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  cliapter),  he  seems  to  have 
written  with  great  rapidity,  and  without  closely  attending  to  method. 
Hence  arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  abruptly,  in 
order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 

>  The  following  remark  of  a  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in  general,  is  par- 
ticalarly  applicable  to  St  Paurs  Epistles: — "Difficulties  indeed  there  are,  but  the  life- 
directing  precepts  they  contain  are  sufficiently  easy ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  convinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  lea4 
mankind  to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They  inform  our 
reason,  they  guide  our  consciences ;  in  short,  they  have  the  words  both  of  temporal  and 
eternal  life."  Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  335.  See  also  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  St.  Psul, 
vol.  L  pp.  59  -  72. 
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some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though  not  immediately  leading 
to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted  such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his 
digression  without  any  intimation  of  the  change  of  topic,  so  that  con- 
siderable attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His 
frequent  changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections,  which  he 
answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  are  also  causes  of 
ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  I.  The  modem  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses,  which  dissolve  the  connection  of  parts,  and  break 
them  into  fragments ;  and,  2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons 
addressed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  In  exhortations  and 
reproofs.'  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  hut  the  pre- 
ceding are  the  most  material;  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  if  we 
study  with  a  right  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  rest  without 
difficulty.  In  studying  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  besides  literary,  critical,  and  grammatical 
aids,  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian  student  that  his  mind  be  in- 
structed by  tht  Spirit  who  can  alone  enable  the  truths  which  He 
has  caused  to  be  written  to  be  rightly  known. 


CHAP.  X. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  BOMAKS. 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of  time,  is  placed 
first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  longest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  St  Paul's  Epistles.  Various  years 
have  been  assigned  for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  55  ; 
Langius,  Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reinec- 
cius,  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  67 ;  Dr.  Davidson  to 
57  or  58 ;  Baronius,  Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and 
Lardner,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  to  the  year  58;  Mr.  Alford  to  the 
beginning  of  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our  Bible  chronology,  to 
the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of  58,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ; 
and  Rosenmiiller  to  the  end  of  the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date 
is  that  which  assigns  this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning 
of  58  ;  at  which  time  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  then*  poor  brethren 
in  Judjea.  (Rom.  xv.  25—27.)*     The  Epistle  was  dictated  by  the 

>  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  EpisUes  (Works,  toI.  iii.).  p.  275. 
€t9eq.  See  also  Dr.  Graveh's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp. 
146—163.,  for  some  useful  remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  St.  l^aul's  Epistles. 

»  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Flatt,  in 
a  dissertation,  De  tempore,  quo  Fault  epiatola  ad  Romanos  scripta  sit  (Tubingae,  17S9)  ; 
reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Rupcrti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarom,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  64 — 74. 
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apostle  in  the  Greek  language  *  to  Tertius  his  amanuensis  (xvL  22.), 
and  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Rome,  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconness  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea  (xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  St. 
Paul  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvL  23.  where 
he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth  (which 
city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the  place  of  his  residence), 
and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  St  Paul 
terms  his  host,  and  the  host  of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  a 
genuine  and  authentic  production  of  St.  Paul,  is  attested  by  the 
express  declarations  and  quotations  of  Irenseus^  Theophilus  of 
Antioch^,  Clement  of  Alexandria  S  Tertullian*,  Origen®,  and  by  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  also  cited  or  alluded  to  by 
the  apostolic  Fathers',  Clement  of  Rome*,  Polycarp^,  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.'® 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xy.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late  years 
impugned  by  Heumann  (in  part),  Semler,  Schott,  Eichhom,  and 
especially  Baur.  Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail, 
and  most  sntisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  **  (see,  too,  Davidson's  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  188 — 196.  and  De  Wette's  Commentary),  the  result  of  whose 
researches  proves  Jirst,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  chapters  are  spurious;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of  any  authority  (with 
some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi.  25 — 27.,  and  with  the  omission 
of  the^e  verses  in  a  few  cases,)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  chapters.  Jerome  mentions  ^^,  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripta 
which  omitted  xvL  25 — S7. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority  from  manuscripts^ 
fathers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  suspecting  them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  St  Peter,  can  produce  no  solid 
foundation  for  their  opinion:  for,  if  he  had  preached  the  Grospel 

'  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagined  that  this  epbtle  was  written  in  Latin,  bfot  this  no- 
tion is  contradicted  hy  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  ;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton, 
a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was  written  in  Aramaic,  but  ho  was  amply  refuted  b^ 
Griesbach.  Yiser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  p.  354.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia,  toL  iii. 
p.  859. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  Sto.  toL  ii.  pp.  163 — 165. ;  4to.  toL  I  pp.  368,  369. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il.  pp.  195—199.  ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  385—388. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  222—224.  ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  400—402. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii  pp.  266—272. ;  4to.  vol.  i  pp.  424—428. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il  pp.  375—377. ;  4ta  vol  I  pp.  482—484. 
»  Ibid.  8va  vol  ii.  pp.  471,  472.  ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  535. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  296. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  94. ;  4ia  vol  i.  p.  329. 
»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii  p.l51. ;  4to.  vol  I  p.  361. 

**  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  42^50. 
"  Hieronymi  Comm.  in  Eph.  iil  5. 
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there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  event  would  have  been  left  unno- 
ticed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  labours  of  Peter  are 
particularly  related  with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  that  book.  Nor  can  it  be  made  probable  that  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Komans  i.  8.  that  Paul  had 
never  been  in  that  city  previously  to  his  writing  this  Epis^tle.  As, 
however,  the  fame  of  this  church  had  reached  him  long  before  he 
wrote  the  present  letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosenmiiller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  for  we  learn  from  Acts  ii.  10.  that  there 
were  then  at  Jerusalem,  strangers  of  Rome^  Jetos^  and  proselytes. 
These  Roman  Jews^  on  their  return  home,  doubtless  preached  Christ 
to  their  countrymen  there',  and  probably  converted  some  of  them: 
so  that  the  church  at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile 
countries,  was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged 
by  converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  in 
procerus  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  iddlatrous 
Gentiles  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in  such  numbers,  that,  at  the 
time  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was 
much  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest 
me&^engers  of  the  faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and 
Junia  may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the  same, 
possibly,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bearing  the  cross, 
(xvi.  13.;  Mark  XV.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be  collected 
from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviiL  2.), 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.,  xv.  14.,  xvi.  1.);  but,  being  prevented 
from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his  journey  into  Spain,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the 
departure  of  Phoebe  to  Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.) 
Finding,  however,  that  the  Church  was  composed  partly  of  heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who,  with  many 
remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  and  finding 
also  that  many  contentions  arose  from  the  Gentile  converts  claiming 
equal  privileges  with  the  Hebrew  Christians  (which  claims  the  latter 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circum- 
cised), he  wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  by  giving 

'  At  this  time  there  were  great  numbers  of  Jews  at  Rome.  Josephns  relates  that  their 
nomber  amounted  to  eight  thousand  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviL  c.  18.) ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
(lib.  xxxril  c.  17.)  informs  us  that  thejr  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  living  according  to 
their  own  laws. 
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the  fullest  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
ffrace  of  God,  as  alike  meeting  the  believing  Jew  and  the  believing 
Gentiles  in  their  state  of  natural  alienation  from  God.  He  thus 
strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Cliristians  against  the  insinuations 
of  false  teachers;  being  apprehensive  lest  his  involuntary  absence 
from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed  by  those  whose  errors 
the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes.  It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to 
persons  who  had  been  either  Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand 
design  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  de- 
scriptions of  persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  i^norance^ 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the  pardon  of  their  sins, 
or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the  rest  believed  that  their  virtues 
deserved  the  favour  of  their  gods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
ir  tliere  were  anything  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that 
their  vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if  they 
were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed ;  for  they  declared 
a  man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his  fault.  In  order  to  expiate 
tlie  m<>8t  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  recourse  to  purifications  and 
sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered  human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among 
them  maintained  tliat  nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity 
than  a  change  of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into  three  classes. 
The^r^^  was  composted  of  righteous  men  whose  righteousness  exceeded 
their  hins;  the  second  comprised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal 
to  their  sins ;  and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were 
more  in  number  tlmn  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however,  that 
there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  pardon : 
but  they  believed  that  tliey  should  obtain  it  by  repentance,  by  con- 
fession of  their  sins,  by  alms^giving,  by  prayer,  by  the  afflictions  which 
God  sent  them,  by  their  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life, 
and  above  all  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on 
the  great  day  of  atcmement; — and  if  there  yet  remaineil  anything 
to  bo  pardoned,  everything  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by  death. 
Further,  the  most  zealous  among  the  Jews  entertained  various  erro* 
neous  opinions  relative  to  their  justification,  to  the  election  of  their 
nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government,  which  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider, as  St,  Paul  has  refuted  them  at  considerable  length  in  this 
Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by  which  they 
were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  viz. 

(1.)  T?ie  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors^  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  covenant  God  made  with  them ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  piety,  as  He  had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  Miged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  confuted  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  ninth  ciiapter,  where  he  shows  that  God's  promises  were  made  only  to  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
confirms  his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  29,  30.  that  God  was  alike  the  God  of  the 
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Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  that  as  sin  and  death  had  come  in  through  their  covenant 
head  and  common  father  Adam,  so  sho^d  life  be  given  to  I>elievers  from  among 
both  hy  the  common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jcsuh  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  knowledge  of  God  through  the  law  of  God,  and  their  diligence  in  the 
stftdt/  of  thai  lam:  which  tliej  estimated  so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins.  In  opposition  to  this  notion^  St.  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chtipter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the  observance  of 
the  law. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  law,  which  were  to  expiate  sin ;  whence  the  Jews  inferred 
that  the  Geniiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  ef  Moses,  especially  circumcision, 
in  order  to  he  justified  and  saved,  —  in  other  words,  that  there  was  no  salvation 
out  of  the  Jewish  body.  In  opposition  to  this  erroneous  tenet,  St.  Paul  teaches 
that  the  Levitical  hiw  does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,    (iii.  20.,  y.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that  as  God 
had  promised  Abraham  that  He  would  bless  his  seed,  that  He  would 
give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  bless*in<r,  but  also  the  land  of  Ca- 
naiih,  and  that  He  would  suffer  it  to  dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and 
consider  it  as  His  church  upon  earth ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended 
it  to  their  whole  nation.  They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil 
these  promises  to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abmham, 
whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbelieving.  They 
even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to  pronounce  against  tlieir 
nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he  was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to 
resist  tlie  will  of  God,  by  praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might 
be  expunged  from  the  book  of  life.  These  Jewish  errors  illustrate 
the  arifuments  of  St.  Paul  relative  both  to  national  election  and  to 
the  call  of  God  in  all  its  meanings^ 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who  were  of 
the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilsean,  cherished  the  most 
rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates ;  and  from  a  false  interpretation 
of  Deut  xvii.  15.,  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  Roman  emperor.*  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  esta- 
blish a  temporal  kingdom,  and  liberate  them  from  tlie  dominion  of  tlie 
Bomans'',  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  thri»w 
off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Bume  had  already  begun  to  create 
disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of  Claudius,  that  all  Jews 
should  depart  from  Bome';  and  as,  in  those  early  times,  the  Chris- 
tians were  generally  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  were  included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Bome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil  war.  Ti  e 
senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who  in  his  turn  suspected 
the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  emperor  was  seldom  free  from 
danger ;  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius*, 
was  purchased  by  largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  j»olitical 
notions  cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several  in- 
stances, gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Boman  government,  who  would 

>  Compare  Matt  xxii.  15—22.  with  Josephns,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xrii.  c.  2.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  Jews  that  the  world  was  given  to  the  Israelites ;  that  they  should  have  the 
supreme  rule  every  where,  and  that  the  Qeotiles  should  be  their  vassals. 

*  Josephus  de  Bell  Jnd.  lib.  vii  c.  31.  Snetomns  ia  Yespasiano,  c  4.  Tacitus,  Hist, 
lib.  ii  c  5. 

'  Acts  zviii.  2.    Suetonius  in  Claudiano,  c  25. 
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be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city  persons  who  were 
considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  tnd  security  :  nor  is  it  improbable^ 
on  this  account)  that  the  Christians,  under  an  idea  of  being  the  pecu^ 
Uar  people  of  God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in 
danger  of  being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  the?e  circumstances,  therefore,  St  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to 
exhort  the  Bnman  Christians  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  government 
under  which  they  lived.  He  tells  them,  that  the  powers  that  be  ( Rom. 
xiii.  1 .),  or  the  constituted  authorities,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  forbids 
them  to  meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
government.^  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was  that  monster  of 
iniquity,  Nero. 

VI.  The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens  and  Jews 
of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or  design  of  St  Paul 
in  writing  this  Epi.-tle,  which  was  to  set  forth  the  place  of  faith  as  con- 
nected with  justification ;  to  confute  the  unbelieving  ;  to  instruct  the 
believing  Jew  ;  to  confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  bhow  the  state  of  the 
idolatrous  Gentile ;  and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one  scheme, 
by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbelieving  Jew,  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile,  and  as  showing  forth  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  cross  of  Cliriat  as  applicable  to  tiiose  "  far  off,"  whoever 
they  might  be.  Very  solemn  is  the  prophetic  warning  given  to  tie 
Gentile  body  (chap,  xi.)  graffed  into  the  Jewish  olive-tree:  "  Boa^t 
not  thyself  against  the  branches."  "  Thou  standest  by  faith."  "  If 
thou  continue  in  His  goodness,  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off." 

VII.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1—15.) 

Part  II.  cmitains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning  Justifica-- 
tion.  (L  16 — 32.,  ii. — ^xL);  in  which  we  have. 

Sect.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  theextentof  theGt>spel(i.  16.)*, 

'  Michaelis,  voL  ir.  pp  89 — 102. 

'  Michaelis  lus  givoa  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  principal  point, 
he  observes,  which  St.  Paul  intended  to  prove,  was,  that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  ri};hccousness 
unknown  before,  and  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  eqoail  claim.  (Rom.  I  15, 
16.)  In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  HhowB  (L  18 — iiL  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  **  under  sin,**  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms.  (L  17 — 24.) 
**  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  tmUi  in  niirighteoosness ;  that 
it,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin  against  it."  (u  18.) 

**  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths ;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their 
other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  tmthb  which  they  acknowledged. 

**  Therefore  the  wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  poniiihes  them.  (L 
19—32.) 

**  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Grentiles,  and  yet  they  sin.  (ii.  l. 
17-24.) 

**  Couseqnently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.**  (iL  \ 
-12.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which  might  be  made 

to  It. 

Objection  1.  ••  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  studied  the  law." 
St.  Paul  answers,  If  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  the  performance  of  it,  could  Justify 
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and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i.  17.)>  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained, 

§  i.  Not  hy  Witrkt.   (i,  18.) 
For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32.) 

them,  God  would  not  have  condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,    (ii* 

13—16.) 

Objection  2.  •*  The  Jews  were  circumcised.'*  Answer.  That  is,  they  were  admitted  by 
an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  but  this  sign  will  not  avail  those  who  violate 
the  covenant  (ii.  25 — 29.) 

Objection  3.  f*  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage 
above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false.**  Answer.  They  still  have  advantages ;  for 
to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Bat  their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far  that 
God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  Scripture  eameiBtly  condenms  even  in  Jews.  (liL 
1—19.) 

Objection  4.  **  They  had  the  Lcvitical  law  and  sacrifices.**  Answer.  Hence  is  no  re- 
misnion,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  St  Paul  infers  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  must  be  justified  • 
by  the  same  meann,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  in  op- 
position to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zechaiiah, 
that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (iii.  21  -  31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, whom  -both  Scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  assertion 
Arom  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just 
by  God,  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcision.  Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occa-> 
sioii  to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faith,  (iv.  1 — v.  1 — 11.)  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  with 
respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  forfeited*  life  and  immortality, 
through  the  common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their 
representative.  If  therefore  k  was  the  will  of  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  should  have 
an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human  race.  (v.  1*2 — 21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  holiness  (vL  1 — 23.);  and  that  since  the  death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  our  justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  if  actually  dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins  ;  but  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding  con- 
sidera  ion  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and,  that  while  we  are  under 
tlie  law  of  Moses  we  perpetually  become  subject  to  death,  even;  by  sins  of  inadvertency, 
(vii.  1 — end.)  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with 
Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  all  con- 
demnation of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1 — 17. 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  that  the  Jews,  who  ex- 
pected temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that  Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he 
had  said,  endured  many  sufferings  in  this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (viii.  18 — 
39.) ;  and  shows  that  God  is  not  the  less  true  and  faithful  because  he  does  not  jusrify,  but 
rather  rejects  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  th.*  Messiah,  (ix.  x.  xl)  In 
discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all 
the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  and  that  God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing 
those  sons  of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  be  intended  to  bless,  and  of  punishing 
the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal  happiness  or  misery, 
even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his  choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Ksan,  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  natioti  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  were  rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  1 — 29  )  He  then 
shows  that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  they  would  not 
believj  in  tlie  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  them  plainly  enough  (ix. 
30 — x.)  :  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his  people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises 
on  many  thousand  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah ;  and 
would  in  a  future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
(xi.  I — 32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wise  counsels  of 
God.  (83—36.)    Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  1U2— 106. 


*  Michaelis*s  expression,  as  translated  by  Bishop  Maxsh,  ii  **  foretold,**  bat  the  sense 
evidently  requires  **  forfeited.*' 

X.L  4 
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The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1 — 1 8.) 
and  both  toj;ether  (iii.  19,  20.),  are  under  sin. 
§  ii.  But  by  faith^  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (iii.  21 — 31.) 

As  appears  hy  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David  (iv.) ; 

And  the  privileges  and  blessines  of  Abraham's  seed  hy  faith  are  shown  to 
be  far  greater  thnn  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by  natural  desct*nt 
(as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17 — ^20.).  These  privileges  of  true  believers  in 
Christ  are,  L  Peace  unth  God  (v.  1.) ;  2.  Joy  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Ood 
(2.),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevt^t,  but  rather  promotes  (3—10.); 
3.  Rejoicing  in  Ood  himfelf  as  reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  which 
however  affoi-ds  no  countenance  to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obe- 
dience to  Gull  (11 — 21.),  whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  sin  and  new- 
ne$8  of  life,  as  another  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.) ;  5.  The 
freedtm  of  justified  perxone  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  its  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  ^,  Freedom  from  condemnation^  and  ultimate  glorifi- 
cation (viii.). 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
believers  (ix. — xi.\  in  which  the  apostle,  after  expressing  his 
affectionate  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1 — 5)^^  proceeds  to 
show: 

§  i.  That  God*s  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also  of  Isaac, 

was  ail  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6 — 13.) 
§  ii.  That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privil^;es,  for 

anv  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14 — 24.) 
§  iii.  That  his  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  rejection  of  manj  of  the  Jews,  had 

been  predicted  both  by  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  (25 — 33) 
§  iv.  That  G(Ki  ftet  forth  salvation  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same  terms, 

though  the  Jews  rejected  it.  (x.  1 — 21.) 
§  V.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  that  re- 
jection was  not  total ;  there  still  being  a  remnant  among  them  who  did  embrace 

and  believe  the  Gospel.  (x\*  1 — 10.) 
§  vi.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end  "  all  Israel  should 

be  saved."  (11—31.) 
§  vii.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  rejecUon  served  to 

display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  (32 — 36.) 

Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part  of  the  Epistle 
(xii. — XV.  1  — 14.),  in  which  the  apostle  urges  Christian  believers 
to  net  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high  and  holy  calling :  with 
this  view  he  exhorts  them^ 

Sect  1.  To  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  demean  themselves 
as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 

Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  To  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiii.  1 — 7.), 
and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 

Sect.  4.  How  tho.se  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct  them* 
selves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 

Paet  IV.    Tlie  Conclusion,  in  which  St.  Paul  excuses  himself. 

Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 21.), 
and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.),  but  promises 

'  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  (which  contains  one  of  the 
most  decisive  tefftimonics  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament)  are  satis- 
factorily cstalilishcd  hy  Mr.  Ilolden  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Di\inity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pp.  51 — 56.  See  also  J.J.  Gumey*s  *' Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations."  (ed.  L 
1830,  pp.  423—^56.;  ed.  ii  1833,  pp.  437^71.) 
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to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  (23 — 33.); 
and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  brethren  at  Rome,  (xvi.)* 

VIII.  In  perusing  this  Epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read,  at  leasts 
the  eleven  first  chapters,  at  once^  uninterruptedly ;  as  every  sentence, 
especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.  Then  in  all  it  is 
needful  to  see  how  he  applies  the  doctrine  that  "  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live"  to  all  the  varied  points  of  the  argument;  showing  the 
reality  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  and  the  results  of  his  true  ^^ub- 
stitution.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  we  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times,  and  endeavour  to  realise 
in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion  from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing 
and  exalting  himself  upon  his  relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and 
also  upon  his  law,  pompous  worship,  circumcision,  &a  as  if  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  tlie  favour  of 
God.  Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  aid  to  illustrate  the 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  showing  some  of  the  points  to  which 
this  Epistle  applies,  ^ut  it  is  only  through  minute  study  that  the 
depth  of  instruction  here  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  fully 
apprehended ;  each  sentence  is  replete  with  meaning,  and  principles 
of  widest  application  are  solemnly  enunciated  and  enforced. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  see  Dr.  Paley's  HoraB  Paulinas^  Chap.  11. 


CHAP.  XI. 

ON  THB  FmST   EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  between  the  years  51  and  53. 
The  church  consisted  partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence  the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes 
with  Jewish  superstition,  and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentious- 
ness. After  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  there  arrived  there 
Apollos,  "an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  who 
taught  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii. 
24 — 28.)  Aquila  and  Sosthenes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  St  Paul  quitted 
this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers, 
who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus  undermined  his  influence,  and  the 
credit  of  his  ministry.     Hence  two  parties  were  foimed ;  one  of 

"  Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  826 — 327. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  297. ;  Michaelis,  voL 
IV.  pp.  89 — 92. ;  Rocenmuller,  Scholia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  352 — 360. ;  Whitby's  and  Mackni^hfa 
Prefaces  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Divi  Paiili, 
pp.  204 — 215.  ;  Rambach,  Introd.  in  Epistolam  Paoli  ad  lioraanos,  pp.  1--11S. ;  Hag's 
lotrod.  to  the  New  Test  vol  ii.  pp.  408-— 425.  Calmet,  Preface  sur  TEpitre  de  St  Paiil 
anx  Bomains. 
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which  contended  strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  cere- 
monies,  while  the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
liberty,  indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  GospeL  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Paul;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers  of  Apollos. 
The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered  to  idols,  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful.  The  native  Corinthian 
converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated  that  lasciviousness  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  in  their  heathen  state,  but  that  they  some- 
times committed  the  vilest  crimes ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  marry  his  step-mother.  Some  of  them,  also, 
supporting  themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of  the 
church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  while  others,  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts,  behaved  them- 
selves insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquirements.  Women  also, 
with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship. 
It  further  appears  that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted 
their  brethren  before  the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their 
complaints  before  Christian  tribunals ;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  marriage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly  with  the 
false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very 
corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the 
temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  one  thousand 
prostitutes  were  maintained  in  honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened 
that  some,  who  professed  themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  a  trifling  afiair:  and  as  the  eating  of 
things  offered  to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  thing,  they  fre- 
quently went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  been  there  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they  rendered 
themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.* 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  appears  from 
its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from  some 
members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at  Ephesus,  concern- 
ing the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Corinth ;  su(*h  as 
1.  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  L  11.  et  seq,)i  2.  Many  notorious 
scandals,  as  the  prevalence  of  impurity,  incest^^,  covetousness,  law- 
suits of  Christians  before  Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.);  3.  Idolatrous 
communion  with  the  Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.);  4.  yi'ant 
of  decorum  and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv); 
5.  Gross  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.) ;  and,  6.  The 
denial  of  the  resurrection  (xv.  \2.  et  seq,). 

The  second  cause  of  St.  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  w.as  his  re^ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands  of  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaiciis  (xvi.   17.,  vii.  1.)  in  which  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth  in 
•Prof.  Storr*8  Nota  HUtoricee^  epistolarum  Paulli  ad  Corintkiot  inUrpretatiom  inMtrviemUs^ 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula  Acadcmica,  pp.  242  -  266. 
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Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  concerning  some  par- 
ticular cases;  as,  I.  Concerning  marriciffe  (vii.  1.  et  seq.);  2.  Things 
sacrificed  to  idoh  (viii.) ;  3.  Spiritual  gifts  (xii.) ;  4.  Prophesying ^  or 
teaching  and  instructing  others  (xiv.);  and,  5.  Concerning  the 
making  of  charitable  collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judsea 
(xvi.  1.  et  seq.y 

Hence  we  learn  that  St.  Paul  maintained  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  was  acquainted  with  all 
their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in 
those  difficult  cases  which  their  own  understanding  could  not  solve ; 
and  he  was  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  the 
circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and  in  like  manner 
is  twofold,  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  remedies  to  the  disorders  and 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and,  2.  To  give 
the  Corinthians  satisfactory  answers  on  all  those  points  concerning 
which  they  had  requested  his  advice  and  information.^  The  Epistle 
accordingly  divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Pabt  L  The  Introduction  (i.  1 — 9.),  in  which  Paul  expresses  his 
Satisfaction  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  of  themy  particularlg  at  their 
having  received  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ConfirmatioJi 
of  the  Gospel. 

Part  II.  discusses  various  Particulars  adapted  to  the  State  of  the 
Corinthian  Church ;  which  may  be  commodiously  arranged  into  two 
Sections. 

Sect.  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which 
disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.,  vi.  1 — 20.) 

{  i.  The  apostle  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself  afrainst 
one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  had  alienated  most  of  the  Corinthians 
from  him ;  and  adds  many  weighty  arguments  to  re-unite  them  in  affection  to 
himself,  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel  among  them.  (i.  10 — 31.,  ii. — iv.) 

§  ii.  A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestuous  person,  who  had  married 
his  own  step-mother,  (v.) 

§  iii.  A  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  litigious  temper,  which  caused  them  to  pror 
secute  tneir  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of  judicature,  (vi.  1 — 9.) 

§  iv.  A  dissuasive  from  fornication, — a  sin  to  which  they  had  been  extremely 
addicted  before  thepr  were  converted',  and  which  some  of  the  Corinthians  ap- 
peared to  have  considered  an  indifferent  matter.  The  enormity  of  this  sin  is 
very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Corinthian 
church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — xv.) 

§  i.  Directions  concerning  matrimony  (vii.  1—16.),  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
(25 — 38  )  and  widows  (39—40.) ;  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  show 
that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of  men,  but  leaves 
them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before  their  conversion. 
(;i7— 24.) 

§  ii.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  showing  when 
tliey  may,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfully  eaten,  (viii. — xi.  1.) 

§  iii.  St.  Paul  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which  women 
should  *^  pray  or  prophesy.**     He  particulary  censures  the  unusual  dress  of 

'  Roberts's  Clavis  Biblioriun,  p.  748. 
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both  sexes  in  praying  or  prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the  contempt 

of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  toe 

women  were  veiled,  (xi.  2 — 17.) 
§  iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord^s  Supper,  with 

directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17 — 34.) 
§  V.  Instructions   concerning  the  desiring  and  exercbing  of   spiritual  gifls*. 

XII. — XIV.) 

§  vi.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the  false 
teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

It  appears  from  the  twelftli  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers;  in  consequence  of 
which  St.  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions : 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ? 
II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection- bodies  ? 

III.  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  ? 

L  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

1.  From  Scripture,  (1 — 4.) 

2.  From  eye-witnesses  of  Chris fs  resurrection.  (5 — 12.) 

3.  By  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine: — Thus, 
i.  It' the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  b  not  risen.  (13.) 

ii.  It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching  of  the 

Gospel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses.  (15.) 
iv.  The  faith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (16,  17.) 
v.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  I'aith  of  Christ,  have  perished,  if 

Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.^ 
vi.  Bi  lievers  in  Christ  are  m  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others,  if  there 

be  no  resurrection.  (19.^ 
vii.  Those,  who  were  b:iptized  in  the  fuith,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  rose 

agiiin,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
viii.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution,  on  the 

ground  tnat,  ailer  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall  have  a  glorious 

resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable  part.  (30 — 35.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  and  in  what 
manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (35 — 49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  that  day. 
(50 — 57.)     This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  followed  by 

The  use  which  we  buould  make  of  this  doctrine.  (58)  ^ 

Part  III.  contains  the  Conclusion^  comprising  Directions  relative  to 
the  Contributions  for  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem^ y  promises  that  the 
Apostle  would  shortly  visit  them^  and  Salutations  to  various  Members 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth.  (xvL) 

IV.  Althougjh  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that  it  was 
written  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts  St  Paul's  own 
declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the  Ep'istle  itself  for  notes  of 
time  that  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  date.     We  have  seen'  that 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

*  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  and  were  gene- 
rally in  more  affluent  circumstAnces  than  those  who  resided  in  Judiea,  to  whom  th.'y  usually 
sent  an  annual  relief.  (Vinringa  dc  Syn.  Vet.  lih.  iii.  p.  i.  c  13.)  Now,  as  the  Qentiie 
Christians  became  brethren  to  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  thvir  spiritual  riches,  8t  Paul 
thought  it  equitable  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
poorer  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  26,  27)  When  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  pn>- 
mised  Peter  and  Jumes  that  he  would  collect  alms  for  this  purpose  (Gal.  iL  10.);  and 
accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  xri.  I — t.)  that  he  made  a  collection  among  the  Chrisiiaab  at 
Corinth.     Miehaelis,  toI.  ir.  p.  61. 

'  See  p.  493.  supra.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  subscription  arooe 
firom  misunderstanding  itipxo/Mt  (xvi.  5.)  to  mean  I  am  now  travelling  through,  instead  of 
••  my  route  is  through  Macedonia,'*  which  it  evidently  means.    Vol.  ir.  p.  43. 
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St.  Paul,  on  his  departure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited 
Ephesus,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Ga- 
latia  and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23,,  xix.  1.,  xx.  31.)  At  the  close  of  his 
residence  at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  as  appears  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8.,  where  he  says,  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost; 
and  thiat  it  was  written  at  the  preceding  passover  is  supposed  from 
1  Cor.  V.  7.,  where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  are  un^ 
leavened^ — as  if  suggested  by  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Now, 
as  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing  there  three  years, 
took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ  5^^  it  follows  that  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written  about  that  time  ^  or  perhaps  early  in 
the  year  57. 

The  genuineness  of  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeatedly  by  Clement  of 
Rome*,  also  by  Poly  carp  ^  in  the  first  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  In  the  second  century  it  was  cited  by  Tatian*,  Irenaeus*, 
Athenagoras^,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.^  In  the  third  century, 
this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  St.  Paul's  by  Tertullian*, 
Caius^,  and  Origen.'**  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  too 
numerous  and  explicit  to  render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

V.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  St. 
Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  besides  those  we 
now  have.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — ""Ey payfra  vfuv 
iv  T^  hri<rro\^,  which  in  our  own  version  is  rendered — I  have  written  to 
ou  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  St.  Paul 
ad  already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no  longer 
extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  contend,  that  by  t§ 
iTTtaroX^  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he  is  writing.  The  former 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le 
Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, Mr.  Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Bosenmiiller,  Hug,  Schleusner, 
Davidson,  and  Alford,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  now;  and  the 
latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Fathers,  is 
defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius,  Calmet,  Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer. 
Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Bishop  Tomline  (whose  words  are  adopted  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D'Oyly),  and  Bishop  Middieton.  A  third  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  viz.  that  St. 
Paul  refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from  Stepha- 

*  Michnelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.    Paley's  HorsB  PauliniB,  p.  96.    Mill,  Whitby,  Michaelis, 
Benson,  and  almost  all  modern  commentators  and  critics,  agree  in  the  above  date. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  iL  p.  36. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  327.  329. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iL  p.  1 40. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
»  Ibid.  Svo  vol.  ii.  p.  163. ;  4  to.  vol.  i.  p.  868. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  185. ;  4to.  vol.  i  p.  380. 1 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

■  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  263. ;  4 to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii  pp.  374,  375. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482,  488. 
*•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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nas,  Fortunatus^  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote  this» 
in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it  at  all. 

[The  opinion  that  such  an  Epistle  had  been  written  and  was  lost  is 
very  fully  maintained  by  Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  ii.  139 — 143.) 
Mr.  Alford,  says  (in  loc»\  "  /  wrote  unto  you  in  the  EpistUy  not  this 
present  Epistle^  which  iji  hrurroXfi  might  mean ;  see  references  [Rom. 
xvi.  22.,  Col.  iv.  16.,  1  Thess.  v.  27.,  2  Thess.  iii.  14.];  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Epistle  which  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  so  interpreted,  certainly  not  either  verse  2.  or  verse  6., 
which  are  commonly  alleged  by  those  who  thus  explain  it,  and  ip  if 
hrurroXp  would  be  a  superfluous  and  irrelevant  addition,  if  he  meant 
the  letter  on  which  he  was  now  engaged ;  — but  a  former  Epistle  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us;  of  the  similar  expression  (2  Cor.  vii.  8.), 
used  with  reference  to  this  Epistle."  It  may,  however,  be  said  first, 
that  Sypa'spu  takes  its  notion  of  time  from  the  period  at  which  the 
letter  would  be  read  and  used,  just  as  past  tenses  are  habitually  era- 
ployed  in  formal  documents.  The  use  of  an  aorist  as  introducing  what 
18  about  to  be  written,  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  (vpiypay^s  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  introductory  sentence,  *'  Thucydides  the  Athenian 
wrote,"  said  in  relation  to  what  should  follow.  Thus,  here  Sypayfra 
may  refer  to  the  teaching  which  the  apostle  is  about  to  unfold. 
Second,  that  this  teaching  is  conveyed  in  such  passages  as  the  sentence 
itself y  and  in  what  follows ;  third,  that  iy  r^  hrurroXy  is  not  in  that 
view  superfluous,  but  rather  emphatic,  "  now  in  this  Epistle  I 
instruct  you  (whatever  may  be  said  by  any,  that  this  was  not  fully 
done  before,  &c.)  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators."  If,  how- 
ever, the  reference  be  to  some  Epistle  not  extant,  it  need  be  no  cause 
for  surprise ;  for  why  should  we  not  consider  that  God  might  have 
caused  authoritative  Apostolic  Epistles  to  be  written  for  present  and 
temporary  purposes  ?  We  need  not  think  that  there  is  any  irreve- 
rence involved  in  the  supposition ;  the  same  providential  care  which 
has  preserved  to  the  Church  those  writings  which  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  its  guidance  in  all  ages,  may  have  been  equally  dis- 

Elayed  in  the  withdrawal  of  any  documents  the  object  of  which  had 
een  only  temporary  and  local,  and  which  had  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  they  were  given  forth.] 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulina,  Chap.  III.* 

»  Lardner's  Worlw,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol  iil  p.  291. ;  Michaelis,  vol  iv. 
pp.  42->62.  6S,  6». ;  Uug*8  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §§  101—104. ;  RosenmuUer,  Scholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  1 — 7.  Whitby *8  and  Macknight's  Prefaces ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis,  Scriptoram 
pHuli,  pp.  160 — 172.  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aox  Co- 
rinthiens. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

ON  THB   SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COBINTHIANS. 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written  from  Ephesus 
about  the  year  56 ,  before  St  Paul's  departure  from  that  citj.  On 
quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to  Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  -^gean  sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and  receiv- 
ing'an  account  of  the  success  with  which  (he  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)  But  not  meeting  him  there  (13.),  Paul  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained  the  desired  interview,  and 
received  satisfactprv  information  concerning  the  promising  state  of 
affairs  at  Corinth,  (vii.  5,  6.)  From  this  country,  and  probably  from 
Philippi  (as  the  subscription  imports),  the  apostle  wrote  the  second 
letter  (2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 14.,  ix.  1 — 5.);  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and 
his  associates,  who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the  contri- 
bution among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judaea,  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  historical  circumstances, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle  was  written  within  a  year  after 
the  former,  that  is,  early  in  A.  D.  58.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle 
was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is  cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the 
the  same  ancient  writers,  whose  testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we 
have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  in  this  place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  different 
effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct,  most  of  them 
showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and  evinced  such  respect  for  the 
apostle,  that  they  excommunicated  the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii* 
5 — 11.,  vii.  11.);  requested  the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.); 
and  became  zealous  for  him, — that  is,  thev  vindicated  the  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii.  7 — 11.) 
Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to  the  false  teacher, 
expressly  denied  St  Paul's  apostolical  ministry,  and  even  furnished 
themselves  with  arguments  which  they  pretended  to  draw  from  his 
first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly  intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedonian 
churches,  and  from  them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.); 
but  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his 
intention,  since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity, 
had  he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him,  1. 
With  leuitj/  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  tyrannical  severity  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous  person ;  3.  With  arrogance 
and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry;  and,  4.  With  being  personally  con^ 
temptiblcy  intimating,  that  however  weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters, 
yet  in  person  he  was  base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were 
the  principal  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forwardness  in  the 
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contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and  their  kind  benevolent 
reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is 
chiefly,  1.  To  account  for  his  not  having  come  to  them  so  soon  as  he  had 
promised,  viz,  not  out  of  levity,  but  partly  in  consequence  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  Asia,  which  prevented  him  (2  Cor.  i.  8 — 11.),  and  partly  that 
he  might  give  them  more  time  to  set  their  church  in  better  order,  so 
that  he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort  (ii.  3,  4.)  2.  To 
declare  that  his  sentence  against  the  incestuous  person  was  neither 
rigid  nor  tyrannical  (iL  5 — 11.),  but  necessary  and  pious;  and  now, 
as  excommunication  had  produced  so  good  an  effect  upon  that  offender, 
the  apostle,  commending  the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts 
them  to  absolve  him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  commu- 
nion with  the  church.  3.  To  intimate  his  great  success  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon  the  Corinthians  above 
others  (2  Cor.  iiL),  and  far  surpassed  the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and 
was  under  a  veil  only  to  those  who  were  perishing.  In  preaching 
which  Gospel  he  used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding 
all  his  afflictions  for  the  Gospel ;  which  afflictions,  far  from  reflecting 
disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared  for  him  a  far 
greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he  aspired,  inviting  others  to  do 
the  same,  by  accepting  the  grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  tJie 
Gospel.  4.  To  stir  them  up  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  particularly  to 
avoid  communion  with  idolaters.  5.  To  excite  them  to  finish  their  cou" 
tributions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judcea.  (viii.  ix.)  6.  Lastly,  to 
apologise  for  himself  agsiinst  the  personal  contemptibleness  imputed  to 
him  by  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (x. — xiii.)  In  the  course 
of  this  apology,  he  reproves  their  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high 
commendation  of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  glory  of  the  false 
teacher ;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rather  use  meek- 
ness than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be  forced  to  do  it  by 
their  contumacy  and  impenitence.* 

IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.    The  Apologetic  Discourse  of  St,  Paul,  in  which. 

Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted  not  from 
worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and  a  tender  con- 
cern for  their  spiritual  welfare.  (L  3 — 24.,  ii. — vii.) 

Sect.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judsea.  (viii.  ix.) 

*  Roberto*!!  Clavb  Biblionim,  p.  754.  The  various  emotions,  which  evidently  agitated 
the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  when  writing  this  Epistle,  and  also  his  elegance  of  diction,  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  force  of  argument,  are  all  admirably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Prof. 
Royaards.  in  his  Disputatio  Inauguralis  do  alteri  Paul!  ad  Corinthioe  £pistol&,  et  obter- 
vandi  in  ill&  apostoli  indole  et  oratione.  Svo.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  IS  18. 
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Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  followers ; 
in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and  to  re-establish 
himself  and  his  authority,  (x. — xiii.  10.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion.  (xiiL  11 — 14.) 

y.  *^  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle  is,  the 
confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it  Opposed  as  he  then  was  by  a 
powerful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  authority,  reputation,  and  inte- 
rest were  deeply  concerned,  and  who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every 
thing  that  could  discredit  him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  firmly 
insist  upon  his  apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to 
the  miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  -from  the  contest,  as  afraid  of  some 
discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to  the  common 
cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness  indeed,  but  with  equal 
boldness  and  decision,  expressly  declares  that  his  opposers  and 
despisers  were  the  ministers  of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  mira- 
culous judgments,  when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been 
brought  to  repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  fmth,  as  proper 
means  could  in  a  reasonable  time  efiect  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimonv,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  divine 
inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of  imposture 
among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  but  such  a  conduct 
must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it"' 

Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have  no  circum- 
stantial account ;  for  St  Luke  has  only  briefly  noticed  (in  Acts  xx. 
2,  3.)  St.  Paul's  second  journey  to  Connth,  after  he  had  written  this 
Epistle.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  con- 
tributions were  brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  TRom  xv.  26.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months,  he 
sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of  that  church  to 
the  Romans,  (xvi.  22,  23.)  "  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  false  teacher  and  his  party ;  and  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
divine  apostle,  to  whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  The  false  teacher,  therefore,  must  either  have  been 
silenced  by  St  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers,  and  by  an 
act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor.  xiiL  2,  3.);  or  this 
adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have  quitted  the  place  Whichever 
was  the  cause,  the  effect  produced  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  and  as  a  proof  of  St  Paul's  divine  mission."* 

[From  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  it  has  been  judged  by  some  that 
St  Paul  had  paid  two  visits  to  Corijith  before  he  wrote  this  Epistle 
(or  of  course  the  former,  as  there  had  been  none  between).  Dr. 
Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  213.)  gives  the  names  of  many,  from  Chrysostom 
to  Wieseler,  who  have  held  this  opinion.     Davidson  himself  agrees 

»  Scott*a  Pref.  to  1  Cor.  •  MichaeliB,  voL  iv.  p.  74. 
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with  those,  such  as  Palej,  who  consider  that  ihe  apostle  spoke  of 
a  third  time  that  he  was  coming  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2.)  in  the  sense  of 
what  he  had  said  just  before  (xiL  14«),  that  it  was  the  third  time  that 
he  was  ready  to  come  (though  to  spare  them  he  had  put  this  off). 
The  "  second  benefit"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.  seems  to  imply 
tliat  the  apostle  had  as  yet  paid  but  one  yisit  to  Corinth,  namely, 
that  notic^  in  Avta  zviiL  It  also  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  second  visit,  ii  il  really  took  place,  should  not  be  referred  to 
definitely  in  Cor.,  where  the  apostle's  personal  relation  to  that  church 
is  so  much  diflcu8i»3d. 

Mr.  Alford,  on  tne  other  hand  (Proleg.  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  v.),  strongly 
maintains  the  opinion  that  2  Cor.  xiL  14.  and  xiiL  1.  do  teach  that 
a  second  visit  had  been  paid.  This  he  considers  to  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  years  during  which  St  Paul  had  made  Ephesus  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  So,  too,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot^  Michaelis,  holding 
that  a  second  visit  had  been  paid,  supposed  that  St.  Paul  had  voyaged 
to  Crete  (leaving  Titus  there),  and  that  this  voyage  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  non-detfuled  visit  to  Corinth.  Some  divide  the 
apostle*s  stay  at  Corinth,  supposing  him  to  have  gone  elsewhere  for 
a  while  and  then  returned.  Such  a  visit  must,  at  all  events,  have 
been  extremely  short,  and  it  would  be  rather  an  episode  than  a  pro- 
minent event  m  the  intercourse  of  the  apostle  with  that  church.] 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horn  Paulina,  Chap.  lY.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

ON   THE   EPISTLE   TO  THE   GALATIANS. 

1.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by  Paul  him- 
self ^  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  visited 
the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once.  Two  distinct  visits  are 
clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the  year  50  (Acts  xvL  6.),  and 
the  second  about  the  year  54  or  55.  (xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opmion  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Weingart  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48 ;  Michaelis,  in  49 ; 
Cappel,  in  51;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57;  Mill,  Fabricius,  Molden- 
hawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53 ;  Hot- 
tinger,  in  54 ;  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53 ; 
Beausobre,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  52.     Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and 

*  See  **  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology/*  June,  1855,  p.  195. 

*  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  anx  CorinUiiens.  Lardner's  Works,  Sra  toL 
vi.  pp.  324,  325. ;  4to.  ToL  iii.  p.  296.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  ir.  pp.  251, 
252. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  192—203. ;  Hug*8  Introduction,  toL  iu 
§§  105—107. ;  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  73—75.  ;  Whitbj**  and  Macknight's  Pre&cet  to 
2  Corinthians. 

*  Compare  Qal.  i.  8.  11.,  iii  1.  ttuq. 
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some  others^  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  the  apostle's  silence  concerning  his  bonds,  which 
he  has  often  mentioned  in  Uie  letters  that  are  known  to  have  been 
written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  early y 
because  he  complains  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy  from  his  doctrine 
(Gal.  i.  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  terras 
against  the  judaising  teachers,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  (L  7 — 9.,  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's 
expressions  led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  was  himself  a 
neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
Epistle ' :  a  hasty  conclusion  I  which  if  retorted  upon  Tertullian 
would  mark  Mm  as  always  a  novice.  And  as  no  intimation  is  given 
through  the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from  Corinth 
about  the  end  of  52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The  subscription, 
indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome ;  but  this  is  evidently 
spurious,  for  St  Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until 
at  least  ten  years  after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted.  It  is 
cited  bv  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome",  and  Polycarp'; 
and  is  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Irenaeus*,  Clement  of  Alexandria*, 
Tertullian®,  Caius^,  Origen*,  and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
by  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earhest  written  of  all 
St  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  in  his  Apostolicon, 
or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.* 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  were 
composed  partly  of  converted  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentile  converts, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  numerous.  It  appears  from 
the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not  long  after  the  Galatians  had 
embraced  Christianity,  a  certain  judaising  teacher  or  fulse  apostle  had 
either  crept  in  or  risen  up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own 
doctrine,  questioned  St  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to  him,  and 
consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was  further  insinuated 
that  they  never  preached  against  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts ; 
but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle 
of  men,  and  had  not  such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as 
had  been  conferred  on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems 
even  to  have  intimated,  that  St  Paul  did  himself,  secretly,  and  at 

'  Cont  Marcion,  lib.  t  c  20. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Sro.  toI.  iL  p.  37. ;  4to.  idL  i.  p.  29S. 
'  Ibid.  8yo.  vol.  ii.  p.  9^. ;  4ta  vol  i.  p.  330. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  ToI.  il  pp.  163,  164. ;  4to.  Tol.  L  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.  Sro.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4ta  voL  I  p.  401. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  ii.  p.  264. ;  4ta  toL  L  p.  423. 
'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  il  p.  874. ;  4to.  toL  i  p.  482. 
■  Ibid.  Sra  roL  ii.  p.  471. ;  4(o.  vol.  i  p.  535. 

*  Epipluuiius,  Bans,  42. 
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some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Grentile  con- 
verts ;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he  insisted  on  the  contrary. 
In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  desirous  that  all  Gentile  Christians 
should  submit  themselves  to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige 
themselves  to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that  some  of 
the  Galatians  actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  (Gbil.  v.  2 — 12.) 
From  the  expression  of  St  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that 
this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian  churches  was  made  by  one  judaising 
teacher  only,  and  not  by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have 
supposed ;  and  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  who  acted  not  from  any  religious  views  or  motives,  but  from 
vain-glory  and  fear ;  that  he  might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews 
by  increasing  the  number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions 
raised  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  St  Paul,  and  those  who  ad- 
hered to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  St  Paul  to  write  this 
Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (G^.  vL  11.),  contrary  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice of  dictating  his  letters.  Accordingly,  its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his 
apostolical  character  and  authority,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
and  to  confirm  the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  to 
expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among  them,  by 
demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  moral  and  cere- 
monial law ;  and  to  revive  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  he 
had  taught  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

y.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,     (i.  1— 5.) 

Part  II.  Tlie  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  had  occasioned  this 
Epistle:  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  St  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine  and 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  from  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  an  imme- 
diate apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  revelation ;  consequently 
that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  St  Peter  himself.  (L  6 — 
24.  ii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  shows, 

§  i.  That  justification  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
(ill.  1—18.) 

§  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to  conrince  of 
sin,  as  well  as  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it ;  ana  that  being  intended  only 
for  a  temporarj^  institution,  instead  of  vacating  the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  it,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of 
the  law,  as  a  schoolmaster  until  the  commg  of  Christ;  that,  being  justified  by 
faith  in  him,  they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  tiie  promise,  (iii.  19—24.)  Such 
being  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now,  under 
the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (25—29.) ;  and  illustrates  his  inference  by 
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God's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  t 
minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians  in 
going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  law, 
and  would  thus  put  themselves  on  a  ground  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant  of  grace,  (iv.  8 — 31.,  v.  1 — 9.) 

Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for  Christian 
behaviour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  right  use  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.,  vL  1 — ^10.) 

Paut  III.  The  Conclusion f  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics  dis^ 
cussed  in  this  Epistle^  terminates  with  an  Apostolical  Benediction, 
(vi.  11—18.) 

VL  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  viz.  the  doc- 
trine oi  justification  hy  faith  alone^  yet  the  two  Epistles  differ  mate- 
rially in  this  respect  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (which  was  first 
written)  was  designed  to  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  of  Moses^y  which  required 
perfect  obedience  to  all  it«  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications 
prescribed  by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  The  Law 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  though  it  added  something  to  the  accept- 
ance already  bestowed  on  those  who  believe.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  St  Paul  treats  of  justification  on  a  more 
enlarged  plan;  his  design  being  to  prove  against  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  justified  merito- 
riously by  performing  works  of  law  of  any  kind  ;  but  that  all  must 
be  justified  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  "  Per  fidem,  propter  Christum,"  as  said  the  Reformers. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  proof 
that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously,  either  by  works 
of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  of  divine  appointment ; 
but  that  it  is  a^ree  gift,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  those  who  receive  it  by  faith  in  Jesus  our  Lord. 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  St  Paul's  skill  in 
managing  an  argument  The  chief  objection,  which  the  advocate 
or  advocates  for  the  Mosiuc  law  had  urged  agsdnst  him,  was,  that  he 
preached  circumcision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns 
this  slander  by  a  statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice 
of  it ;  but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaising  teacher  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faithful  in  that  age,  and  aid  considerable 
injury  among  the  Galatians,  at  least  for  some  time ;  yet,  ultimately, 

>  Compare,  among  other  panares,  QaL  iii  2,  3.  5^  ir.  21.,  y.  1—4. 
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these  evils  have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his  apostle- 
ahip,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especialiy  after  his  conversion, 
we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance  that  he  really  was  an  apostle, 
called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  such  by  those  who  were  apostles  before  him ;  consequently  we 
are  assured  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by 
him  (and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  St  Paul  was  inspired  in  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Gratia,  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  them  all.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  by  Titus  to  the  brethren 
in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia,  with  an  order  to  them  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  other  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the 
brethren  in  that  city,  and  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.* 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinas,  (Jhap.  V.* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHBSIANS. 


I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  citjr  by  St  Paul,  about 
A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  for  the 
space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not,  however,  continue  long  there  at 
that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  promising  to 
return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts  xviii.  19 — 21.)  Accordingly  he 
came  to  Ephesus  early  the  following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  et  seq,)  and 
preached  the  word  wiui  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordi- 
nary miracles  among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there, 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were  so 
remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious  arts 
which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great  value, 
(xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  A.  d.  56y  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.)  After  this  he  spent  some 
time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him 
at  Miletus.  There  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that 
should  see  them  no  more;  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 

*  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaos,  sect  3. 

'  Calmet,  Preface  stir  r£pitre  aox  Galatea  BosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  ir.  pp. 
394 — 396. ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Panli,  pp.  131—159. ;  Lardoer's  Works,  Svo. 
vol.  vi  pp.  305—314. ;  4to.  YoL  iii.  pp.  287—291. ;  Whitby's  Preface;  Hug's  Introdac- 
tion,  vol  iL  §§  98 — 100. ;  Michaelis,  voL  ir.  pp.  8—22. 
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discharged  his  ministry  among  them^  and  exhorting  them  to  '^  take 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock  "  committed  to  their  care, 
lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing  teachers  who  would  rise 
among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour  to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  ^  admitted  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  Epistle  is  alluded  to  by  Poly-- 
carpS  and  is  cited  by  name  by  Iren»us*,  Clement  of  Alexandria^, 
Tertiillian*,  Origen®,  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without  excep- 
tion. Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
have  the  words  h  *E^ci^,  *^  at  Ephesus,''  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Yitringa,  Yenema,  Benson, 
Paley,  and  other  learned*  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first, 
on  the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who 
affirmed  the  same  thing;  but  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  for 
Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  make  them  favourable  to  his  sentiments,  and  upon  this  very 
account  he  is  censured  by  Tertullian  (a.d.  200),  as  setting  up  an 
interpolation  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  testimony  of  the  church.^  They  further  appeal 
to  a  passage  in  Basil's  second  book  agidnst  Eunomius,  in  which  he 
thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1. :  *^  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united 
to  him  ^  who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense  *  such  who  are,'  saying ;  *  to  the  saints  who  are '  (or  even)  *  to 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  so  those  before  us  have  trans- 
mitted it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies."®  From  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manu- 
scripts, which  Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  iv  *^<f>i<T<pi  ^^at 
Ephesus."  Michaelis,  however,  argues  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  oiatv  "  who  are,"  was  the  subject  of  Basil's 
implied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  inference  he  wished  to 
deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  h  *E^io-^.^  And,  as  this 
Father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings,  expressly  cites  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians*^  without  any  hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  (the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  con- 
sidered as  being  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 

'  [There  is  even  now  hardly  anj  occnsion  to  modify  this  word.  The  attacks  on  this 
Epistlo  hy  modem  doubters  are  of  a  kind  whoUj  subjective :  thej  have  been  well  met  by 
Mr.  Alford  in  his  PralecHo  on  this  topic] 

'  Lardner,  Sto.  vol.  il  p.  95. ;  4to.  toL  i.  p.  380. 

'  Ibid.  Sto.  voL  iL  p.  163. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol.  ii  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol  L  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Sto.  vol  iL  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  423. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  ToL  IL  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  535. 

*  Ibid.  STa  ToL  ii  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  vol.  I  p.  423. 

*  See  the  ori^:inal  passage  in  Lardner,  Sto.  vol  iv.  p.  401. ;  4to.  vol  il  p.  466. ;  or  in 
Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  142 — 146. 

'  [The  words  ^  'E^^y  are  omitted  in  the  text  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  though  they 
have  been  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  this  proves  that  such  MSS.  may  have  been  current 
in  Basil's  days,  when  this  one  indeed  was  extant.] 

'•  Lardner,  Sva  vol  iv.  p.  404. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  467. 
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Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this  Epistle 
to  St.  PauFs  having  resided  amon^  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and  that  me  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15.,  iiL  2.,  and  iv.  2L^ 
appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen 
(which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at  Laodicea),  than  to  the 
Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  resided  about  three  years.  (Acts  xx. 
31.)  But  these  passages  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tions,  which  directly  refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  four  or  five  years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Paul  had  quitted 
Ephcsus:  he  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in 
i.  15.)  his  complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faithj  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  (eS^ff  ^/covaare  rifv 
oucovofiiav)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean,  if  ye  have 
heard  of  the  dispensation, — more  correctly  means,  since  ye  have  heard 
the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
them  by  St  Paul  himself.  Consequently  this  verse  affords  no  coun-^ 
tenance  to  the  hypothesis  above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  iv.  21.,  where  a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in 
like  manner  to  be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c. 
But  most  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  St  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  **  cause  the  Epistle  which 
he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans, 
and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea;" 
— which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a  plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in 
our  copies  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended 
in  Col.  iv.  16.,  and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans. But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,^  St  Paul  meant 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose  city  lay  between 
Ephesus  and  Colosse ;  and,  as  it  was  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church  (which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus 
was  the  chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cell^rier,  after  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  Uie  difficulties  attending  this  question,  by 
supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or  circular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  some  other  chiitches  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be  circular  in  the  sense  in  which 
Michaelis  understands  that  term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different 
copies  transmitted  by  St  Paul  had  iv  'E^o-^),  at  Ephesus,  iv  Aao- 
SiKsui,  at  Laodicea,  &c,  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason 
why  our  manuscripts  read  iv  *E<f>ea'^  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained  from 
Ephesus;  but  this.  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems  to  imply  — 
what  cannot  be  proved  —  that  the  canon  was  established  by  authority, 
and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not  agreeing  with  the  approved 
edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion  that  St  Paul  sent  the  Ephesians 
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word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter^  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will  account^  as  well  as  that  of  Mi- 
chaelis^  for  the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which 
the  apostle's  former  residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may  deem  the 
best  supported:  we  think  the  solution  last  stated  the  most  natural 
and  probable ;  and  that>  when  the  united  testimonies  of  manuscripts, 
and  all  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Basil,  are  taken  into  con* 
sideration,  we  are  fully  justified  in  reading  this  Epistle  as  written 
to  the  Ephesians.^  [See,  on  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Davidson's  In- 
trod.  ii.  328—344.] 

IIL  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus,  who  was  also  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  similarity  of  which  in 
style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  time.  That 
tlus  Epistle  was  written  during  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Kome,  is  evident  from  its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.,  iv.  1., 
vi.  20.);  and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy 
release  (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that  city),  we 
conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  that  it  was 
written  during  the  early  part  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  year  61,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Rome.  Prof.  Turner 
is  of  opinion  that  the  date  is  probablv  about  the  year  62.' 

IV.  As  St.  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  at  his  asserting  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  appre- 
hensive lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  his  Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gen- 
tiles. Hearing,  however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
he  wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and  to 

fpve  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  excel- 
ency  and  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify  their 
minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  With  this  view  he  shows 
them  that  they  were  saved  by  grace;  and  that,  however  wretched 
they  once  were,  now  they  had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He 
then  proceeds  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian 

'  Stosch,  de  Epistolis  Apostolomm  non  deperditis,  p.  101.  </  seq.  Calmet,  Preface  sur 
TEpitre  sax  Ephesiens ;  Bosenmiiller  and  Koppe  in  their  respective  Prolegomena  to  this 
Epistle.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  128 — 146.  Lanlner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  416 — 456. ; 
4to.  voL  iiu  pp.  342 — S62.  Macknight  on  CoL  iv.  16.  Cellerier,  Introd.  an  Nouv.  Test 
p.  423.  Hug*8  Introd.  vol  il  §§  119—121.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article, 
pp.  508 — 518.  (first  edit)  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabricins  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work 
on  the  canon  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  forgery ;  yet  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing 
is  of  all  suppositions  the  most  improbable  ;  [if  intended  for  perpetual  use.] 

'  The  Epi^e  to  the  Ephesians  in  Greek  and  English,  with  ...  an  Exegetical  Com- 
mentaxy  by  S.  H.  Turner,  D.D.  p.  xviil.  (New  York,  1856.  Svo.) 
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calling,  by  declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truths 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of  the  general  and  common 
duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  specud  duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  particulars^  be- 
sides the  inscription  (i.  1^  2.);  viz. 

Pabt  I.    The  Doctrine  pathetically  explained^  which  contains^ 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3—14.), 
with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints.  (L  15 — 23.,  ii. 
1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  11 — 22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment.  (iiL) 

Part  II.   The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to, 

(l.J  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  his  gifts,  (iv.  1 — 16.) 
(2.)  The  difference  between  their  former  and  present  state,  (iv.  17 — 24.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular, 

(1.)  To  avoid  lyinff,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25 — 31.,  v.  1 — ^21.),  with  a 

commendation  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
(2  )  To  a  faithful  dischai^  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (r.  22 — 

33.),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  servants,  (^i. 

5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final  —  To  war  the  spiritual  warfare*  (vi.  10 — 20.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion.  (vL  21—24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated^  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their  messenger  had  brought  him 
of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.),  and  transported  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work 
of  man's  redemption,  and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles 
in  making  them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  subjects,  and 
gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious  expressions. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  Chap.  VL 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle,  and  in 
that  of  the  Colossians,  see  under  that  Epistle. 


CHAR  XV. 

ON  THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE  FHILIPPIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  by  St 
Paul,  A.D.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvL  9—40.; 
and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6.  that  he  visited  them  again  A.  D.  57, 
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though  no  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  that  visit.  Of  all  the 
churches  planted  by  St  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherished 
the  most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  peculiarly  generous 
towards  him.  For  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  Macedonia, 
no  other  church  contributed  any  thing  to  his  support,  except  the 
Philippians ;  who,  while  he  was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  country,  sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  might  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burthensome 
to  l^e  Thessalonians.  (PhiL  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same  attention  they 
showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  while  he  preached 
the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  xi.  9.)  And  when  they  heard  that 
St  Paul  was  under  confinement  at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar 
affectionate  concern  for  him ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a 
present,  lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment,  (ii. 
25.,  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  St  Paul's  own  words,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Bome  (i.  7.  13.,  iv.  22.) ;  and  from 
the  expectation  which  he  discovers,  of  being  soon  released  and  re- 
stored to  them  ^,  as  well  as  from  the  intimations  contained  in  this 
letter  (i.  12.,  iL  26.),  that  he  had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at 
Home,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
towards  the  close  of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  A.D.  62.,  or 
perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned  till  modem  times,  and  then  on  most  trivial 
grounds.  Polycarp,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUinn, 
the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  are  sufficient  vouchers  in  its 
favour  in  the  very  early  ages. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  ^eir  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  before  their  con- 
tributions arrived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive  supplies  from  them.  Being 
a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work  as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never 
to  receive  any  thing  from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been 
raised  against  him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the 
only  church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  exceedingly, 
had  preserved  the  Cnristian  doctrine  in  purity,  and  had  always  con- 
ducted themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the  Philip- 

>  M.  Oeder,  in  a  programma  published  in  1731,  contended  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
at  a  much  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shortly  after  the  planting  of  the  church  at 
I%ilippi :  this  hypothesis  was  examined  and  refuted  by  Wolfius  in  his  Curse  Philologies, 
vol.  iii  pp.  16S.  ef  geq.  and  271.  et  aeq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Professor  Paulus  published 
a  programma,  de  Tempore  scriptss  prioris  ad  Timotheum  atque  ad  Philippenses  Epistolsa 
Paulinas ;  in  which  he  endeayours  to  show  that  it  was  written  at  Csosarea ;  but  his  hypo- 
thesis has  been  refuted  by  Heinrichs  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistle.  Of  course  it  has  been 
reyiyed  as  Uiough  it  were  something  new;  for  such  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  all  such 
theories. 
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plans  in  the  faith^  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against  the  intrusion  of  judais- 
ing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  their  Christian  bounty. 
Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  proceeds. 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (L  3 — 11.)  > 
and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  informs  them  that  bis  sufferings  andconfinement^ 
80  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  had  "  rather 
fallen  out  to  its  furtherance ; "  and  assures  them  of  his  readiness 
to  live  or  die,  as  should  be  most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory 
of  God.  (12— 20.)» 

Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  candour,  enforced 
by  the  highest  of  all  examples^ — that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  he 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their  account  (L  21 — 30.,  ii. 
1 — 17.);  and  promises  to  send  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of 
whom  he  makes  a  very  affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 

Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaising  teachers, 
who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  (iii.  iv.  1 .) 

Sect.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2,  3.), 
and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerfulness,  modera- 
tion, and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recommend  virtue  in  the 
most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the  different  bases  on  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards 
the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Philippians  for  their  seasonable  and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish 
mercenary  views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity, 
that  he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of 
divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might  see  nt  to 
place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10—18.)  After  which  the 
apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he  devoutly 
ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.),  concludes  with  salutations  from 
himself  and  his  friends  at  Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction.  (21 — 23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi  is  the 
only  one,  of  all  St«  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  in  which  not  one 
censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of  its  members ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unqualified  commendation  and  confidence 

>  Verses  15 — 18.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  nol  so  marked  in  anj  editions  or  translations 
which  we  have  seen. 
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pervade  every  part  of  this  Epistle.     Its  style  is  singularly  animated, 
affectionate,  and  pleasing. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horsd  PaulinaB,  Chap.  VII.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OK  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   OOLOSSIANS. 

L  By  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Colosss^^ 
we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline^ 
Boehmer,  and  others  [amongst  whom  some  recent  writers  may  be  in- 
cluded] are  of  opinion  that  the  church  at  Colosste  was  founded  by 
Paul ;  and  they  ground  this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  con- 
siderations; viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were  the  cities 
of  Coloss»,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis, — that  he  does  in  effect  say  that 
he  had  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the  Colossians  (i.  21 — 25.), — and  that 
it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in 
this  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  ac- 
qu^ntances,  friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice 
in  Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  northward 
of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  and  thence  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  xvi.  6.)  And  in  his 
second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus 
and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so  through  the  upper  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  (xix.  1.)  That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colossae, 
is  evident  from  his  own  declaration  in  iL  1.,  where  he  says  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  '^  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh."  But  though  Paul  had  never  been  in  CoIosssb  when  he 
wrote  this  Epistie,  yet  Christianity  had  evidently  been  taught,  and  a 
church  planted  there.  B.osenmuller  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  that  city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Epaphras,  who  is  mentioned  in  i.  7.,  iv.  12, 13.,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the  person 
who  first  planted  Cluristianity  there.     Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that 

'  BosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test  torn.  iy.  pp.  47S— 475. ;  Calmet,  Preface  sor 
I'Epitre  aux  FhUippienB;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol  iv.  pp.  152—160.;  Ung*8  Intro- 
duction, voL  ii.  §§  137 — 139. ;  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi  pp.  152 — 161. ;  Macknight*s 
Preface  to  this  Epistle.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  will  be  found 
in  Hoog*s  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Coetus  Christianorum  Philippensis  Con- 
ditione  prim»v&,  ex  epistoU  iis  ab  apostolo  Paolo  script^,  prsBcipud  dijudicanda.  Lugd. 
Bat  1825.  8va 

'  In  CoL  L  2.  instead  of  iv  KoXocffotSf  at  Cotossa^  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Codex 
Ephrem,  and  several  other  ancient  manuscripts,  read  ^  KoXao^o-aTs,  at  Colast€tf  or  among 
the  Colassians.  With  them  agree  the  Sjriac,  Coptic,  and  Sclavonic  versions  as  well  as 
Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  many  other  learnt  fathers  :  but  as  the  coins  of  this  city 
are  stamped  K0A022HN0I,  and  AHM02  KOA022HNX1N  (Ec^l,  Doctrina  Nummorum 
Yeterum,  Part  L  vol  iii.  p.  98.},  ColoessB  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  name. 
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the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder  of  their  Church  while  it 
was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  xix.  10,  that^ 
during  PauPs  residence  at  Ephesus^  many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  came  from  various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis 
supposes  that  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  taught  them  the 
Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his  own  (i.  1.),  and 
throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their  joint  names,  except  where 
the  subject  relates  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of 
course  could  not  be  included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossas,  the  £pistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  to  its 
date.  In  CoL  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes  to  his  imprisonment,  from 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  (his  Epistle,  Paul  was  '*  an  ambassador 
in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from 
all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  OCCASIOX  was,  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  Epaphras 
to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Lao- 
diceans,  who  seem  to  have  written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of 
the  false  teachers,  and  to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore, 
replies  in  the  present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as 
being  the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had  pro- 
bably caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ;  but  desired 
that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  ask 
them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  directed  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of  which  sect  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  partly  superstitious  judaising  teachers,  who  diligently  in- 
culcated not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the 
rabbins  and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Platonic 
notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concerning  demons,  whom  they 
represented  as  carrying  men's  prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they 
brought  back  the  blessings  supplicated;  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  concerning  angels  were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics 
concerning  demons.  It  appears  from  Col.  iL  16 — 23.  that  the  false 
teachers  inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festival?,  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued  fastings,  and,  in 
short,  the  observance  of  the*Mosaic  ritual  law,  either  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  as  tending  to  fleshly  perfection. 
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IV.  The  SCOPE  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show  that  all 
hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in 
whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections,  and  sufficiency,  are 
centered;  to  instruct  as  to  His  person,  glories,  and  headship;  to 
caution  the  Colossians  against  the  insinuations  of  judaising  teachers, 
and  also  agwist  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persuasive  arguments, 
to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  character.  The 
Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  parts  besides  the  intro- 
duction and  conclusion, 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (L  1,  2.)  Paul  begins  with  expressing 
ffreat  joy  for  the  favoorable  character  which  ne  had  heard  of  them,  and  assures 
them  that  he  diuly  prayed  for  their  further  improvement.  (3 — 14.)  He  then 
makes  a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  he 
declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  or  powers, 
— that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  died  to  reconcile  men  to  the 
Father,  and  that  through  him  believers  are  reconciled.  (15 — 20.)  One  inference 
from  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  angels  ;  that  they  were 
created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  from 
this  digression  to  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses ;  and  again  expresses  his  joy  that  the  Colossians  remained 
faithful  to  the  Grospel,  which  was  to  oe  preached  to  the  Grentiles,  without  the  pre- 
sentation of  terms  of  law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person, 
and  the  riches  of  his  ffrace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  earnest  solicitude  to 
fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in  the  most  successful  manner ;  assuring  them  of  his 
concern  for  them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they 
miffht  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  (i.  21 — ^29.,  ii.l — 7.) 

U.  Having  mven  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds  directly  to  caution 
them  against  uie  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy  of  the  new  teachers,  and  their 
superstitious  adherence  to  the  law ;  and  warns  Christians  against  the  worshipping  of 
angels.  He  censures  the  observations  of  Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions 
the  Colossians  against  those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  in- 
troduce, especiafly  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising,  (ii.  8—23.) 
To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts'concernmg  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
servants  and  masters,  (iil.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters  chiefly 
of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in  the  church  of  Laodicea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Colossse.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together.  The  one  is  in 
most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the  meaning  of  single  pas- 
sages in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  considered  alone,  might  be  variously 
interpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
Epistle.  Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  to 
the  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  angels,  and 
many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  and  might  prevail  at 
Colossae.* 

'  Boehmer,  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Colossenses ;  Calmet,  Preface  sur  TEpltre  k  les 
Colossiens ;  Michae&s  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116—124. ;  Hug's  Introd.  §§  122—124.;  Mack- 
night's  Preface ;  Bosenmiiller,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  134 — 136.  In  lostitatlng  a  collation 
of  these  two  Epistles  the  student  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Bemmelen's 
Dissertatio  Exegetico-Critica,  de  epistolis  Paul!  ad  i^hesios  et  Colossenses  inter  se 
coUatis.  Sva  Lngd.  Bat  1803.  • 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 


Ephesians. 

COLOSSIAKS. 

Ephbstano. 

COLOMTANB. 

Ch.  i.  1,  2. 

Ch.  L  1.  2. 

Ch.  ir.  22—25. 

Ch.  iii.  9,  10. 

i.  6,  7. 

i.  13. 

iv.  17—21. 

121.  ii.  6.  iil  8— 10. 

L  10. 

L  19,  20 

iv.  29. 

iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16. 

i.  3,  4. 

iv.  32. 

iii.  12,  13. 

i.  17—21. 

I  9—15. 

iv.  31. 

m.  8. 

t.  22.  iii.  10,11. 

i.  16—18. 

V.  5. 

111.  5. 

i.  19.  u.  1- 

-5. 

ii.  12,  13. 

V.  6. 

111.  6. 

IL  1. 

i.  21. 

V.  7,  8. 

*  **       ^      ^\. 

111.  7,  8. 

ii.  13—16. 

i.  20.  ii.  14. 

V.  15,  16. 

iv.  5. 

111.  1. 

i.  24,  25. 

V.  18—20. 

iii.  16,  17. 

iil  3,  &C 

i.  26—29. 

V.21— 23.VL 

1—9.  iil  18— 25.  iv.  1. 

iv.  2-4. 

iL  12—15.      * 

vl  18—20. 

iv.  2—4. 

iv.  16. 

il  19. 

vi.  21,  22. 

iv.  7—9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor®  Paulinas,  Chap.  VIII, 


CHAP.  XVII. 

ON  THE  FIRST   EPISTLB  TO  THE   THESSALOKTANS. 

I.  Chbistianity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by  St.  Paul,  a.d. 
50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles^  but 
the  latter  were  most  numerous.  (Acts  xviL  2 — 4.)  The  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  however,  having  stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him 
and  his  company,  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Beroea,  and  thence  to 
Athens  (xvii.  5 — 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth. 
Being  thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he  had 
intended  (1  Thess.  ii.  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and  Timothy  to  visit 
them  in  his  stead  (iiL  6.),  and,  on  their  return  to  him  from  Macedonia, 
(Acts  xvii.  14,  15.,  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians, A.  D.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious 
subscription  to  this  Epistle  imports.^ 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed  it  be  not  Ae  very  firstly 
of  all  St  Paul's  letters,  and  we  find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  read  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  v.  27. 
he  gives  the  following  command :  —  /  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is  very  pro- 
perly inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been 
disputed  until  modern  times.  It  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised 
as  St.  Paul's   production   (together    with   the    second  Epistle)   by 


*  Grotius  baa  contended  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  in  reality  tho 
second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  historical  evidence. 

*  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modem  critics,  after  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  earliest  written  of  aU  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 
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Irena5us',  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  Tertullian',  Caius*,  Origen*,  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

[Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  ii.  451 — 467.)  has  sufficiently  discussed 
the  arguments  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  by  which  Baur  and  others 
have  sought  to  oppose  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.] 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epb^tle  was,  the 
fovourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  lest  they  should  be  turned  aside 
from  it  by  the  persecutions  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite 
them  to  a  holy  conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and 
holy  calling.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   Tlie  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  1 1,  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessalonians y  and 

reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 

them.  (i.  2—10.,  ii.  1—16.) 
Part  III.   The  apostle  declares  hi^  desire  to  see  them,  together  unth 

his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for  them.  (ii.  17 — 

20.  ill.)     In 
Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and  in  bro^ 

therly  love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for  their 

brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith;  together  with  admonitions 

concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,     (iv.  13 — 18.,  v.  1 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and  instruc* 
lions,  (v.  12—28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  IX.^ 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

L  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently  written 
soon  after  the  first  (a.d.  52),  and  from  the  same  place;  for  Silvanua 
or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  together  with  the  apostle  in  the 

*  Lardner,  Sto.  toL  ii  p.  164. ;  4ta  yoL  i.  p.  868. 
'  Ibid.  8to.  Yol.  ii  p.  228.;  4to.  toL  i  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  264.;  4ta  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  YoL  ii.  p.  374.;  4to.  yoL  L  p.  482. 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  yoL  iL  pp.  528.  530.;  4to.  Yol.  L  pp.  566,  567. 

*  Calmet,  Preface  snr  la  premiere  Epitre  aux  Thessaloniens ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scliolia, 
torn.  iY.  pp.  681,  682.;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptomm  Faali,  pp.  99 — 109.;  Michaelis» 
YoL  iY.  pp.  23—29.;  Hag's  Introduction,  ii.  §§  90—92.  But  the  fullest  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  Epistle  is  given  in  Bnrgerhoudt*s  Specimen  Academicnm  In- 
augurale  de  Coctus  Christianorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prions  Fanli  iis 
ficriptse  Epistolse  Consilio  ct  Argumento.    Lugd.  Bat.  1825.  8yo. 
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inscription  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle 
was  occasioned  by  the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person 
who  had  conveyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians^  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed,  from 
some  expressions  in  it  ^  that  many  of  them  expected  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  thought 
the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  accompanying  events  to  be  immediate, 
were  neglecting  their  secular  affiurs,  as  being  inconsbtent  with  a  due 
expectation  of  that  important  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from  an  error 
which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority)  must  ultimately  be 
injurious,  and  to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

11.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with  commending 
the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  He  expresses  his  joy  on  account  of  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  persecution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a 
proof  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would 
meet  with  their  proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  be  delivered 
out  of  all  their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as  universal 
judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant  prayers  for  their 
further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  felicity  pro- 
mised, (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians,  who, 
from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former  letter,  or  from  wrong 
information,  believed  on  svearrjKSP  fj  rjfiepa  tov  JLvplov,  **  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a  great 
apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature  of  which  he 
describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared : 
but  the  aposde  expresses  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  Thes- 
salonians had  escaped  this  corruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
fastness, praying  that  God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  (ii.) 
He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  confidence 
that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  instructions  he  had  given 
them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct  some  irregularities  that  had  crept 
into  their  church.  Some  of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an 
idle  and  disorderly  life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the 
faithful  to  shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible. 
The  apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction ;  and  informs 
them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  was  a  token 
of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

L  The  Inscription,  (i.  I,  2. 

2.  St  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  tJie  day  of  judgment 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

•  Sec  1  Thc8S.  iv.  15.  17.,  y.  4.  6. 
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4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

L  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  ThessalonianB.  (iii.  1 — 5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii,  6 — 16.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  shortest 
of  all  St  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments,  and  in  that  spirit  by  which  all  the 
writings  of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  This  Epistle 
has  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  prediction  which  it  contains  of 
the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  " Mystery  of  Iniquity."  It  thus  has  an 
especially  prophetic  character.  [This  portion  was  applied  by  the 
early  church  to  a  person,  the  Antichrist,  manifesting  all  power  of 
evil,  just  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  More  recent  writers 
have  applied  it  to  the  Papacy ;  while  of  late  years  many  have  main- 
tained the  earlier  opinion  with  regard  to  this  prophecy,  and  many 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.] 

Of  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinas,  Chap.  X. 


CHAP.  XIX 

ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE   TO  TIMOTHY. 


I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a  native  of 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek, 
but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvL  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  a  person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The 
pious  care  they  took  of  his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired 
success ;  for  we  are  assured  by  St.  Paul  that,  from  his  childhood, 
Timothy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  iii. 
15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Lystra. 
(Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  that  he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Lystra 
the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so  highly  to  him,  that 
Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels,  having  pre- 
viously circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3.),  and  conferred  on  him 
spiritual  gifts  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14.,  2  Tim.  L  6.),  though  at  that  time  he  probably  w«s  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From  that  period,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  Timothy,  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various 
joumeyings,  assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying 
his  instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven  from 
Thcssalonica  and  Beroea  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas  and  Timothy 
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there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith.  (Acts  xviL  13,  14.) 
Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth  (xviii,  5.),  and  from  Ephesus 
he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xix,  22.,  1  Thess.  iii. 
2,  3.)  to  comfort  the  believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecu- 
tions. Timothy  returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into 
Asia  (Acts  xx.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3, 4.)  to  instruct 
the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  confided  to  Timothy. 
How  long  he  watched  over  the  Ephesian  church  is  not  known ;  but 
he  was  at  a  later  period  called  to  the  apostle  at  Bome.  We  are  wholly 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  hb  death. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed.  Dr.  Lardner 
refers  it  to  the  year  56;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  and  Hug  (after 
Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other  critics),  date  it  in  A.  d« 
58;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Mill,  and  B<>senmuller,  in  a«d« 
65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64, 

In  favour  of  the  EABLY  DATE  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that  no  bishops  had 
been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of 
an  appointment  to  a  new  office,  and  **  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly.**  And  it  is 
not  probable  the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without  governors. 
Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.), 
and  we  see  from  y.  17.  28.  that  on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Conse- 
quently this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journej ;  for 
Timothy  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul.  (Acts  xviii.  5.)  lie 
even  jomed  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in 
Macedonia,  was  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written, 
was  in  danger  of  being  **  despised  for  his  youth.**  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  As  he  became 
an  associate  of  Paul  at  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Grospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  If  this  Epistle  was 
written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not 
have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  a  preacher  of  the  Grospel.  He  could  not  in  that 
case  have  been  despised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might  before  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  DATE,  which  supposes  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Kome,  A,  D.  64  or  65 ,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  St.  PauPs  Epistles  to  Philemon  (22.)  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released, 
to  go  both  to  Colossse  and  into  Macedonia.  Kow  it  b  admitted  that  these  two 
Epistles  were  written  towards  the  close  of  St.  PauFs  first  imprisonment  at  Home  ; 
and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colossse  immediately  after  his  release, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossse, 
and  proceed  thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he  was  lefl  at  Ephesus 
to  oppose  the  following  errors:  —  1.  Fables  invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  re- 
commend the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation; — 2.  Un- 
certain genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved,  merely  because  they  had 
Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate  questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in 
the  law;  —  4.  Perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that 
which  produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions  of  knowledge, 
falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church 
before  the  apostle's  departure ;  for,  in  his  charge  to  tne  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus, 
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he  foretold  that  false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  afler  his  departing  (Acts 
XX.  29.) :  /  know  that  after  my  departing^  ahail  grievous  toolves  enter  in  among  you, 
not  sparing  the  flock,  30.  Also  of  your  onm  seines  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  two 
Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the  one  from  Ephesus  before 
the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from  Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the 
Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confine- 
ment there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  the  above- 
mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians  at  the  time  thej  were  written, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in 
Ephesus  when  the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  afler  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  the 
apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  judaisers 
and  their  errors,  could  not  be  written,  either  fron^  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after 
the  riot,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose :  but  it  must 
have  been  written  some  time  afler  the  apostle's  release  from  his  confinement  in 
Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaising 
teachers  there  busily  employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines,  and  practices  are 
reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with 
2  Tim.  iii.  1—5.,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20. 
with  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encouragements  are 
given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second*  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14. 
with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same  remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the  second  Epistle,  so  in 
the  first,  everything  is  addressed  to  Timothy,  as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  people  in  the  church  at  Ephesus :  all  which.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  im- 
plies that  tne  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same  when  the  two 
Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first  Epistle  was  written  only  a  few 
months  before  the  second,  and  not  long  before  the  apostle*s  death. 

To  the  .late  date  of  this  first  Epistle,  however,  there  are  three 
plausible  objections,  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  after  the 
apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12. 
Zet  no  man  despise  thy  youth. — But  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  TuUius,  in  classing 
the  Roman  people,  as  Aulus  Gellius  relates  S  divided  their  ace  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen ;  youth,  from  that  to  forty-six ;  and 
old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now,  supposing  Timothy  to  have  been 
twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50,  when  he  became  PauFs  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more 
than  thirtv-four,  a.d.  64,  two  years  afler  the  apostle*s  release,  when  it  is  supposed 
this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was  then  in  that  period  of  life, 
which,  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle, 
with  proprietv,  might  say  to  him,  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  nis  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 
collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a  number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops,  who 
came  to  him  at  Miletus.  (Acts  xx.  17.)  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion  was 
there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to  give  Timothy  directions 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were 
so  many  elders  already  ?  The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at 
Miletus,  in  the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus,  in  her 
increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides,  false  teachers  bad  then  entered,  to  oppose 
whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might  be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year 
58 ;  not  to  mention,  that  some  of  ^e  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted 
to  supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  tne  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  him  soon 
(1  Tim.  iii.  14.),  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in  which  this  is  said,  must  have  been 
written  before  the  apostle  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  25.)  /  know  thai  ail 
ye,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  shall  see  my  face  no 

*  Noctcs  Atticse,  lib.'x.  c  28. 
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fnore.    But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  proved  to  have  been  written 
before  the  apostfe*s  interriew  with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Fhilip- 

Iuans,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them,  must 
ike  wise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  nis  declaration  respected  the 
Fhilippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Philemon,  as  well  as  the  Ephesians ;  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  persons  among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
Go<l :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  mentioned  were  written 
to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with  the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the 
interview ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  When,  there- 
fore, he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his  other  converts,  among  whom  be 
had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no 
point  either  of  faith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting  from  his  fears,  lie  had  lately 
escaped  the  rase  of  the  Jews,  who  laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him. 
(Acts  XX.  3.)  This,  with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such 
anxiety,  that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them  to  strive 
together  with  him  in  their  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  unbeliemng  in 
JudcBO,  (Rom.  XV.  SO,  31.) — Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
the  apostle  only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not  any 
su^rgestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from  what  be  had  said  im- 
mediately before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  hound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not  knowing 
the  things  which  shall  hefal  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ohost  witnesseth  in 
every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Wherefore,  although  his  fears 
were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actually  visited  the  Ephesians  afler liis  release, 
his  character  as  an  inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least ;  if,  in  saying  he  knew 
they  shoidd  see  his  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persuasion  only,  and  no  dictate 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  St  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

[The  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  appears  to  the  present  editor  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  this  Epistle. 
Actual  youthy  and  not  some  conventional  division  of  human  life  which 
stands  opposed  to  old  age,  seems  clearly  to  be  intended.  The  dif- 
ferent suppositions  connected  with  the  time  when  this  Epistle  could 
have  been  written,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iii.  p.  3 — 
32.) ;  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  cannot  be  made  in  a  brief  compass. 
It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  seems 
either  to  have  been  written  after  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.,  and  went  into  Macedonia;  or  else  after  he  had  similarly 
visited  that  country  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  that  break  in  his 
sojourn  there  was  not  recorded  in  the  Acts.  In  the  former  case,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Timothy  returned  to  Ephesus  before  Paul 
quitted  that  city ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
oining  him  at  Ephesus.  On  the  latter  hypothesis  we  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  admitted  fact  that  the  book  of  Acts  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  full  details  of  the  journeys,  &c.,  of  this  apostle.  Such 
an  unrecorded  visit  to  Macedonia  may  be  connected  with  the  short 
visit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  paid  to  Corinth.  See  above, 
p.  529.] 

*  Dr.  Benson's  Prefiuie  to  1  Tim-  (pp.  220—222.)  Michaelis,  toL  iv.  pp.  75—78.  Eo- 
senraiiller,  Scholia  in  K.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  l^>4. ;  Hag's  Introd.  toL  ii.  §§  108 — 112. 
Lnrdncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  316 — 820.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  292 — 294,  Doddridge  and 
AVhitby's  Prefaces  to  1  Tim.  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect  ii.  Dr.  Paley  has  ad- 
vocated the  late  date  of  this  Epistle  by  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.  Hor» 
Paulinse,  pp.  288—294. 
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III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
date  of  this  Epistle^  it  has  been  habitually  acknowledged  to  be  the 
undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Both  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or  alluded  to  by  almost  the  earliest 
Fathers,  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Polycarp  ^ ;  and  in  the  following 
centuries  by  Irenaeus*,  Clement  of  Alexandria ^  Tertullian*,  Cains'^, 
Origen^  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  without  ex- 
ception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  Professor  Eich- 
horn,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by  Professor  Hug.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  objections  and  their  refutation:  — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  St  Paul,  because 
(it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are  either  not  to  be  found  in 
his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  signification.  But 
this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  other  Epistles ;  and  some  of  the  words 
alluded  to  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  **  while  the  composition 
of  others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions, or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which  the  tragedians  would 
scarcely  have  indulged  themselves."  K,  however,  "  in  addition  to 
this  peculiarity,  we  examine  the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it 
assuredly  Paul's.  The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  significations, 
or  false  synonyms,  the  enumerations,  the  short  and  sudden  digres- 
sions, the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5 — 18., 
the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole ;  —  all  is  not  an  imitation  in 
the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one  might  easily  succeed,  but 
the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  communication."^  Besides,  the 
diflFerence  of  style  in  this  Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Epistles,  is  accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the 
difference  of  the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and 
also  by  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circum- 
stances would  necessarily  produce  a  diversity  of  expression.* 

2.  The  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this  Epistle,  because 
the  apostle  (i.  20.)  has  so  very  briefly  mentioned  HymenaBus  and 
Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He  mentions  them  incidentally,  as 
well-known  examples  of  erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
besides,  as  he  has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  viz.  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  ne  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others^  and  this  he  also 
does  incidentally.* 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  I  Tim. 
i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  heretic^  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

'  Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97. ;  4to.  vol  L  pp.  330,  331, 

•  Ibid.  Sto.  voL  iL  p.  164. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  368. 
'  Ibid.  Sto.  yoI.  it  p.  224.;  4to.  vol.  I  p.  401. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265.;  4to.  voL  i  p.  424. 
»  Ibid  Sra  vol  ii.  p.  374.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  483. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii  p.  471.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
'  Hug*B  Introduction,  ii.  §  12. 

*  Cellcrier,  Introd.  au  Noav.  Test  p.  432.  '  Hug,  nbi  suprii, 
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-where  lie  is  an  enemy  of  St  Paul.  But  the  apostle  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  individusd  in  the  second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed 
in  the  first,  by  the  epithet  of  6  ;^aX«c6vy,  the  worker  in  metals,  or  the 
smith.  Beza  and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person 
who  appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  PauL 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  &om  this  name  being  very 
common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander.^ 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the  style  of 
this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  and  that  the  animating,  urgent, 
and  affecting  motives  which  it  presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  heart,  and  such  as  no  impostor  could  imitate.^ 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  **  to  charge  some  that 
they  should  teach  no  other  doctrine  **  in  the  church  in  that  city,  St. 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper 
officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostie's  design  was  to  caution 
this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachers 
(Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by  their  subtie  distinc- 
tions and  endless  controversies,  had  corrupted  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a 
constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion ;  and  to  animate 
him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction.  (L  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  in  which, 

Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
committed  to  him,  viz..  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers  (enumerated 
above)  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies,  and  not  to 
a  holy  life,  St.  Paul  shows  the  use  of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which 
these  teachers  were  ignorant.  This  account  of  the  law,  he 
assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable  to  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 
— 11.)  Having  mentioned  the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  makes  a  digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
God  in  calling  him,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  ministerial  office ;  and  observes,  that  this  favour  was 
extended  to  him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  that  should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particidar  Instruc- 
tions^ 

§  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 


>  Hug,  inloc.  »  Cellerier,  Introd.  aa  Nouv.  Test.  p.  432. 
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§  ii.  Concerning  the  qualifications  6f  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain  bishops 

and  deacons  of  that  church,  (iii.)  ' 
§  iii«  Ader  foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  church 

in  future  times  (iv.  1 — 5.),  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6 — 16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  ],  2.),  and  in  what  manner  he 
should  treat  widows  (3 — 16.),  elders  (17 — 19.)»  and  offenders.  (20,  21.) 
Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22 — 24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  disputes, 
censures  the  excessive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  rich  to  be 
rich  in  good  works.  (vL  iii. — 19.) 

Pabt  hi.   The  Conclusion.  (20,  21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaising  teachers  at  Ephesus,  which 
gave  rise  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  have  long  disappeared, 
yet  *^  the  Epistles  themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded. 
For  the  same  principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and 
vices,  which,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed  in 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  pernicious. — These  Epistles  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the 
church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons,  in  every 
age,  the  moat  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the 
manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  performed;  describe  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honour- 
able offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

'*  The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he  was  an  older 
and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
petition of  these  precepts  and  charges  is  not  without  its  use  to  the 
church  still,  as  it  maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  im- 
portance: not  to  mention  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are 
things  peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely-inspired  eccle^ 

'  In  using  this  expression  —  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  (liL  16.),  the  apostle  is 
generally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mjsteries.  As  those  mysteries  have  always  a 
reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance  greatly  farours — not  to  say,  confirms — the 
common  reading  of  this  text,  which  has  been  so  much  controverted :  for,  if  no  mention 
had  been  made  in  this  case  of  a  God,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine  allusion.  (Bre- 
keirs  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)  On  the  much  litigated  question  respecting  the  reading 
of  et6s  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will  find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in 
Mr.  Holden's  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  181— 
188.^  There  is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1809, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271 — 277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman*s  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  8vo. 
London,  1741.  Velthusen's  Observations  on  Various  Subjects,  pp.  49 — 104.  8vo.  London, 
1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67 — 104.,  and  Dr. 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Qreek  Vulgate,  pp.  274— 276.*  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  in  favour  of  this  reading,  will  bo  found 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's  *•  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  mcontrovertible  '*  (London, 
1830).  [On  the  other  side  reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Biblical  Criticism/* 
ii.  382—403.,  and  Tregelles's  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  227—231.] 
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siastical  canonsy  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  all  com- 
munions, to  the  end  of  the  world. 

**  These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and  with 
the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country,  who  hold 
sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain  them :  not  only  that 
they  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  them,  but  that,  by  meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  de- 
livered to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lieth  on 
them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty  belonging  to  it 

^^  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epistles,  there 
are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  displays  of 
St  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  whicn  merit 
our  attention.  For  if  he  had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, an  hypocrite  who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar, 
and  another  for  the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations 
had  been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  insinuation 
thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends.  Yet,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  of  that  kind  is  made.  The 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the  same  with  that  taught  in  the 
Epistles  designed  for  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  church  in 
general :  and  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same 
with  those  which  he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  these  ?"* 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horas  Paulinas,  Chap.  XI. 


CHAP.  XX. 

ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIUOTHT. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.;  and  that  his  im- 
prisonment was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  17.,  and  is  universally 
admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment^ 
recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment  there,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  much  disputed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Drs.  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Hug,  and  Davidson ;  and 
the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson,  Macknight,  and  Palcy>  Bishop  Tomline, 
Michaelis,  Bosenmiiller,  Neander,  and  others.  That  the  last-men- 
tioned opinion  is  most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations :  — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians,  and 
Fhilemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  written  during  St.  Faults ^r«^  imprison- 

■  Dr.  Macknight's  Pre£  to  1  Tim.  sect  ir. 
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ment),  with  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not 
written  during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former  Epistles, 
the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and  his 
speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He  tells  the  Fhilippians  (ii.  24.),  **  J  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly."  Fhuemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for  him 
a  lodging ;  '*  for  I  trust,**  says  he,  ^  that  through  vour  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto 
you.*  (yer.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before  us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different : 
**  I  am  now  ready  to  be  onered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  haye 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  haye  finished  my  course ;  I  haye  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  tne  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  giye  me  at  that  day.**  (iy.  6 — 8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  and  he  isjoined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Golossians,  the  Fhilippians,  and 
to  Philemon.  The  present  Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Furtner,  in  the 
former  Epistles,  Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  ^  Luke,  the  beloyed  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you.**  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  ^  Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,  haying  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica.'*  Once  more : 
in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was  with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Golossians. 
In  the  present  Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  mm,  **  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.**  (iy.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul*s  imprisonment,  as  referred  t^  in  this  Epistle,  are 
widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to 
him,  and  publicly  to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  from  2  Hm.  i.  16^18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in  close  conmiement,  so 
that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
him  out.  And  that  crimes  were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those 
formerly  alleged  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he  sitffers 
evil,  even  unto  bonds,  as  a  malefactor;  plainly  implying  that  he  was  not  only 
abridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he  was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close 
dungeon.  Dr.  Mackmght  thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he 
was  one  of  those  Ghristians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Blftne  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  (KaKovpyos),  which  in  this  passage  may  mean  that  the 
apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of  criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  extremely  dangerous. 
This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and  from  verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer, 
all  men  forsook  him.  Further  (verse  17.),  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion,  or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord  urill  deliver 
him  from  every  evil  work,  hy  preserving  him  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was 
totally  different  from  the  gentle  treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years*  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle  wrote,  he  had  lately 
been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Gorinth.  This  was  a  different  route  from  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts.  Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him 
a  cloak  and  some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in 
Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he  visited  that  place  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.)  But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the 
year  57,  and  the  present  Epistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed  sending  for  them  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have  sent  for  them  to  Gsssarea,  where  he 
was  in  prison  two  years ;  or  more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  lefl  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  (iv.  20.) 
But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophi- 
mus was  with  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from 
Gaesarea  to  Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner*s  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  further 
north  from  cTnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.^  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Gorinth.  The  apostle 
must  therefore  have  passed  through  Gorinth  on  that  journey  to  Rome,  afler  which 
he  wrote  this  Epistle.  But  fh>m  Gsesarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass 
through  Gorinth.    Dr.  Lardner*8  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not  satis-" 
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factory.  For  he  says  Uiat  Erastas  stayed  beliind  at  Corinth  when  St  Panl  left  that 
city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timothy,  who  was  then  with  St  Paul,  must  have 
known  that  circumstance,  but  St  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it — or  he 
mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also,  retumea  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did 
not  return  with  him,  not  being  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprisonment  different  &om 
that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  released 
from  his  confinement  A.D.  63,  and,  after  visiting  several  churches, 
returned  to  Bome  early  in  ^6 ;  where,  after  bein^  confined  rather 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
A.D.  66.  Now,  as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him 
before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  a.d.  65.* 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when 
Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion  is  advocated  by 
Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but  is  opposed  by  Michaelis ; 
who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor  when  Paul  sent  this  letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in 
that  region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak,  bookSy  and  parchments ,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Troas ;  and  because  Troas  does  not  lie  in  the  route 
from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timothy  was  desired  to  **  make 
haste  to  come  to  him  before  winter."  (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes, 
therefore,  that  Paul,  not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote 
to  him  this  Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (whom  Dr. 
Benson  supposes  to  have  been  Tychicus)  that  was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he  might 
find  him.^ 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstances  that  had  befallen 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  to  request  him 
to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain 
whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a  variety 
of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying 
parent ;  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to  him  by 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle.  With  this  view, 
after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  he  exhorts  him  to 
stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  hiin  (2  Tim.  L  2 — 5.); 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  suffer- 
ings (6 — 16.);  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard 
inviolable  that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 

>  Paley's  Horn  Paalins,  pp.  303—305.;  Calmet,  Preface  snr  la  seconde  Epitre  li  Ti- 
mothee;  Macknight*8  Preface  to  2  Tim.  sect.  L ;  jir,  Benson's  Prefiaco  to  S  Tim.  pp.  501 
—517. ;  Michaelis's  Introd.  toL  iv.  pp.  165^177. ;  Lardner's  Works,  Sto.  yoL  vi  pp.  338 
— 875.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  303 — 321. 

*  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  161 — 164 
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wa8  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others 
(ii.  1^  2.);  to  animate  him  to  endure^  with  fortitude^  persecutions  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3 — 13.) ;  to  suppress  and  avoid  logomachies 
(14.  23,);  to  approve  himself  a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 
22.) ;  and  to  forewarn  him  of  the  j>erils  of  the  last  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  wicked  hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth, 
who  even  then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  St 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions  against 
them.  (iiL) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 
Pakt  II.  An  Exhortation  to  Timotht/, 

Sect.  1.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the  form 
of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  afiectmg  prayer  in 
behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 

Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to  deliver 
the  imcorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  to  purity 
of  life,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers,  who  were  predicted  to  arise 
in  the  last  times  (whose  practices  are  described),  to  be  constant 
in  his  profession  of  the  Gospel,  resting  on  the  plenary  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours, 
(iii.  iv.  1 — 8.) 

Part  III.   TTie  Conclusion^  containing  the  Apostle's  Request  to  Timothy 
to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible^  together  with  various  Salutations 
for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9 — 22.) 

V.  As  this  Epistie  was  written  to  St.  Paul's  most  intimate  friend, 
under  the  miseries  of  a  gaol,  and  the  near  prospect  of  death,  it  may 
serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostie,  and  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely  believed  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached.  **  This  excellent  writing,  therefore,  will  be  read 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to  tiie  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest 
satisfaction.  And  the  impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds 
will  often  be  recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  eflTect,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation  under  all 
the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may  bring  upon  them.** 

'^  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  *^  a  pious  father,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again  before 
he  left  the  world ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying 
commands,  and  charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done; — and 
you  will  have  the  frame  of  the  apostie's  mind,  during  tiie  writing  of 
this  whole  Epistle."  * 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposties,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinas,  Chap.  XII. 

«  Preface  to  2  Tim.  p.  617. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

L  Titus  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch 
in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts,  who  attended  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, a.  d.  49,  and  afterwards  travelled  with  him.  (Tit  i.  4.,  GaL  iL 
1 — 3.,  Acts  XV.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find  that  Paul  sent  him 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  state  of 
the  church  in  that  city,  and  particularly  to  report  what  effect  had 
been  produced  by  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction, as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  6 — 13.)  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians,  the 
apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  with  some  others,  to 
hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judasa.  (viii.  6.)  After 
this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ;  except  that  he  is  men- 
tioned in  this  Epistle  as  having  been  with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  L  5.), 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly  before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being 
in  Dalmatia.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  him  to  the  Corinthians.*  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information  con- 
cerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  his  death. 

II.  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the 
first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  11.),  Bishop 
Tomline  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  on  their  return  home,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men.^ But  Michaelis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  between  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  51, 
and  the  former  part  of  A.D.  53.  It  appears  from  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and 
xiii.  1.  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  some),  that  the  apostle  did 
make  an  excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him  as  an  assistant, 
whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  that  church.  (Tit  i. 
5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  were  many  Jews*  in  this  island 
at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems 
to  have  considered  them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans 
themselves,  who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  Kprjri^siv,  to  act  like  a  Cretan,  was 
a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie.  With  these  vices  they  where 
charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ;  and  Paul  has  quoted 
him  as  expressing  their  true  character.  (Tit  L  12.) 

*  See  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.,  TiL  6,  7.  13—15.,  viiL  16 — ^23.  and  xii.  IS, 

*  Elcmenu  of  Christian  Theology,  voL  i.  p.  446. 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  12.  §  1.;  De  Bell  Jud.  lib.  ii  c.  7.  §  1.  &c 
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III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Michaelisy  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his  supposed  visit  to 
Crete,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (a.d.  52)  and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  57). 
Hug  places  it  between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  A.D.  52;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56;  Lord  Barrington 
in  57 ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible  chronolo^  in  A.  d.  65.  The 
subscription  states  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis 
of  Macedonia,  probably  because  St  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a 
city  called  Nicopolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by  him 
was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  built  till 
after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke  is  totally  silent 
concerning  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete,  though  he  has  noticed  that 
he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  in  his  first  voyage  to  B.ome,  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  from  his 
first  imprisonment,  A.  D.  64.  [See  the  added  note.]  And  this  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  naturally 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both  written  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  tiie  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to 
the  writers  mind.  Among  other  instances  that  might  be  adduced, 
compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3.  with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  4.  with  Tit.  i. 
14.;  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  with  Tit  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2—4.  with 
Tit,  i.  6 — 8.^  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  EpisUe  to 
Titus  were  never  questioned  till  subjective  criticism  sought  to  set 
aside  evidence.* 

[There  appear  to  be  many  di£Sculties  in  the  way  of  ascribing  this 
Epistle  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  apostle  from  his 
Koman  imprisonment  It  rather  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
not  very  much  removed  from  that  in  which  I  Tim.  was  written.  It 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  end  of  Acts 
xviii.  and  the  beginning  of  Acts  xix.,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
A  polios.  It  seems  probable  to  the  present  editor,  that  St  Paul's 
visit  to  Crete  took  place  between  the  time  when  Luke  leaves  him 
(Acts  xviii.  23.)  and  when  he  speaks  of  him  in  xix.  1.  as  reaching 
Ephesus  after  "having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts."  This 
leaves  abundant  room  wr  many  joumeyings,  such  as  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and  leaving  Titus  there,  and  then  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Dr.  David- 
son, in  his  "  Introduction,"  discusses  the  theories  on  this  subject  very 
fully.] 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settie  the  churches  in  the 
several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  tiie  apostolical  plan,  Paul 

'  Calmet,  Preface  snr  PEpitre  de  S.  Paul  li  Tite;  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle;  Lardner's  Works,  8va  yoL  vi.  pp.  320—324.;  4 to. 
voU  ill  pp.  294 — 296.;  Michaelis's  Introd.  yoL  ir.  pp.  29—41.;  Hug's  Introd.  voU  ii. 
§§  95-97.;  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Titus. 

'  It  is  cited  or  alluded  to  bj  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothj.    See  the  references  to  them  in  p.  551.  suprd. 
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wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  discharge  his  ministry  among 
the  Cretans  with  the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  particular  in- 
structions concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  judaising  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  churclu     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 

Pabt  I.   The  Inscription.  (L  1 — 4.) 
Pabt  II.  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.  concerning  the  appointment  of  elders  or  bishops,  and 
deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.)  Further, 
to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  selecting  men  for 
such  offices,  Paul  reminds  him  of  the  acts  of  the  judaising  teachers. 
(10—160 

Sect.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  instruct ;  and,  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  his  instructions,  he  admonbhes  him  to  be  an  example  of  what 
he  taught.  (iL") 

Sect.  3.  That  ne  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  mams- 
trate,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaising  teachers,  who, 
being  averse  from  ail  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their 
own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like 
seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God 
to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce 
gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 

Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  tlie  Apostle  at  Nicopolis^ 
together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12 — 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  we  may  learn  much  as  to  the  practical  character 
of  Christian  life  and  service  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met,  and  the  special  Christian  truths 
which  met  the  varied  circumstances. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  Chap.  XIII. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 


L  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  ColossaB,  as  appears  from  Paul's 
mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.)  as  one 
of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting  Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.), 
who  appears  from  CoL  iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church. 
Philemon  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and 
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of  some  note  as  a  citizen  In  his  own  country.  He  was  likewise  able 
by  the  communication  ofhisfaithy  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh 
the  bowels  of  the  sidnts.  (6,  7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Philemon  was 
an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colossian  church ;  and  from 
Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  provide  a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossae, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  .  These  opinions 
appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where 
Paul  calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  ambiguous  signification ; 
being  given  not  only  to  those  who  were  employed  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  also  to  such  pious  individuals,  of  either  sez^  as  assisted 
the  apostles  in  any  manner.^ 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but,  from  the  apostle's  saying 
in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard  of  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ 
(which  was  his  usual  phrase  when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had 
never  seen^).  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  tbat,  during  Paul's  long  stay 
at  Ephesus,  some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.,  xx.  31.);  or  that  the 
apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted  the  Gospel 
at  Colossas.  If  St.  Paul  had  not  come  into  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Philemon  would  never  have  become  a 
Christian ;  the  apostle  might  therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed 
unto  him  himself,  or  his  own  soul :  though  the  opinion  that  he  was 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself  seems  the  more  probable. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epistle,  that 
Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it ;  and  as  he  expresses 
(22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  released,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  written  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  A.  D.  62,  or  early  in  63 ;  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics  showed 
an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred  canon,  as  being 
a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
Christian  church.  Unquestionably  the  apostles  might  (and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  did)  write  private  letters  as  weU  as  other 
persons.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
in  this  light;  it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand, 
w^hich  was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his 
Epistles.  (2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  out  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was  alluded  to, 
though  not  cited  by  name,  by  TertuUian^,  and  was  reckoned  among 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.^     It  was   likewise  most  expressly 

*  See  instances  of  this  in  Horn.  xvL  8.  and  3  John  8. 
'  See  £ph.  i.  15.;  Col.  i.  4.  and  ii.  1. 

■  Lardnev's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii  p.  465.  j  4to.  voL  i  p.  424* 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  274.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
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quoted  by  Origen',  and  was  pronounced  to  be  authentic  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  cited  by  EusebiusS  and  also  by  all  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writers;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Stronger  external 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not, 
than  that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argument 
of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it,  wiU  dis- 
cern a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  1.  In  a  religious  view,  or  upon 
a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are  upon  a  level  Oneeimus,  the 
slave,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  is  the  apostle's  dear  son  and 
Philemon*s  brother.  2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's 
civil's  affairs.  By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freed* 
man ;  his  temporal  estate  or  condition  was  still  the  same ;  and,  though 
Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son,  and  Philemon's  brother,  upon  a 
religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever, 
unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him  his  freedom.  3.  Servants 
should  not  be  taken  or  detained  from  their  own  masters  without  their 
master's  consent.  (See  ver.  13, 14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good 
unto  all  men.  We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The 
apostle  has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow.  He  took 
pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  master  for  his  pardon.  5.  We 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  those  who  are  wicked,  but  should  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed 
his  master,  and  run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  con- 
version among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party  freely  forgive: 
accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  promise,  under  his  own  hand, 
for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a  matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon 
insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors. 
This  St  Paul  touches  upon  very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates 
to  Philemon  that  he  owed  unto  him  himself  also ;  And,  therefore,  in 
point  of  gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request.  8.  We  should 
forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them.  9.  The 
apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  up  quarrek  and 
differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at  variance.  10.  A  wise  maa 
chooses  sometimes  to  address  in  a  soflb  and  obliging  manner,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  authority  to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here 
the  most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to  have  a 
most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  great  and 

»  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  ii.  p.  472.;  4ta  voL  L  p.  635, 
«  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  25. 
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honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who  disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a 
fugitive,  and  a  thief,  but  preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him, 
and  took  pains  with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an 
honest  worthy  man ;  —  how  disinterested  must  he  have  been  ?  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  ?  or  whose  salvation  and  happiness 
would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote  ?  Would  to  God  there  was  the 
same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  I  12.  Here  is  a  most  glorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of 
Christianity,  where  it  is  rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced. 
It  transforms  a  worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in 
himself,  but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  circum- 
stances whatever. 

"  Shall  an  Epistle,  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instructions,  be 
rejected  for  its  brevity  ?  or  because  the  occasion  required  that  it 
should  be  written  concerning  one  particular  person  ?  or  addressed  to 
a  private  man  ?  Men  would  do  well  to  examine  it  carefully  before 
they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it  so  slightly."* 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  Episue  that  Onesimus  was  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  whom  he  had  perhaps  robbed  ^  and  ran  aw^  from  him  as 
far  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  volun- 
tarily went  to  Paul,  or  in  what  other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there, 
we  have  no  information.  But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement 
in  his  own  hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave, 
converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some  time,  to  wait 
upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode  with  the  apostle, 
he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  affection :  but,  being 
sensible  of  his  fault  in  running  away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to 
repair  that  injury  by  returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being 
afraid  lest,  on  lus  return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the 
punishment  which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a 
fugitive  slave  ^,  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his  family. 
The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "  in  which, 
with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression,  warmth  of  affection,  and 
delicacy  of  address,  he  not  only  interceded  for  Onesimus's  pardon, 
but  urged  Philemon  to  esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  lum  as  a 
sincere  Christian.  And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  injury 
that  has  been  done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the 
character  which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound  himself 
in  this  Epistle  by  his  hand-writing,  not  only  to  repay  all  that  Onesi- 

^  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  toL  ii.  p.  811.  2d  edit. 

'  Macknight  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  St  PauFs  expression  in  the  eighteenth 
Terse  does  not  insinuate  that  Onesimos  had  robbed  his  master  of  anything  but  his  service; 
but  the  expression  is  only  hypothetical. 

'  Grotius  informs  us  that  masters  had  a  power  to  torture  their  slaves  who  behayed  ill, 
and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  without  applying  to  the  magistrate;  and  that  this  was 
agreeable  not  only  to  the  Roman  but  also  to  the  Grecian  law. 
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mus  owed  to  Philemon^  but  to  make  full  reparation  also  to  Philemon 
for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to  him  by  running  away."*  To 
account  for  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order 
to  obtain  Onesimus's  pardon^  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rou^h  and  intracta- 
ble disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  proverbiaL  The  con- 
trary is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has  in  other  places  commended 
his  benevolence  and  charity.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight 
has  conjectured,  that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the 
pardoning  of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  considered  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so  much  earnest  entreaty,  with 
a  person  of  Philemon's  piety,  benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he 
had  suspected  him  to  have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  From  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his  pardon,  and  from  the 
generosity  of  Philemon's  disposition,  the  critic  above  cited  conjectures 
that  he  actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked.  It  seems  as  though 
the  apostle  would  let  readers  in  future  ages  understand  this  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  his  request.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient 
times,  to  bestow  freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had 
procured  for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it  in  the 
sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks),  are  strong  arguments  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the  apostle's  request,  and  received 
Onesimus  into  his  house  and  favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  St.  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians 
(iv.  9.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  %  Onesimus  is  said  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Beroea ;  but  they  are  a  compilation  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  consequently  of  no  authority.  When  Ignatiys  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  D.  107)',  their  bishop's  name  was 
Onesimus ;  and  Grotius  thought  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
St  Paul  interceded.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Lardner'*  remarks,  is  not 
certain.  Dr.  Mill*  has  mentioned  a  MS.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
it  is  said  that  Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome  by  having  his 
legs  broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  composition. 
Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such  affection  and  concern 
for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just  insinuation,  such  true  feeling  and 

*  Macknight's  Preface  to  PhUemon,  sect  2.  •  Lib.  viil  c  46. 

*  This  passage  is  contained  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  even  in  their  shortest  form :  see 
Cureton*8  Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  17,  18.;  and  for  the  English  Translation,  pp.  229. 

♦  Works,  8vo.  vol  iv.  p.  381.;  4to.  vol  iii  p.  324. 

•  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kustori,  p.  513. 
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fine  address  pervade  the  whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was 
not  that  weak  and  visionary  enthusiast  which  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being  touched  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  the  masterly  address  that  appear  in  every  part 
of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a  most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent 
true  politeness  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity  and 
authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner  1  With  what  conde- 
scension and  humility  does  he  command,  though  an  apostle  I  And 
if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compare  it  with  an  Epistle  of  the  yoimger  Pliny ',  that 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  similar  occasion;  which,  though 
composed  by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epis- 
tolary style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be  vastly  inferior 
to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle.  Pliny  seems  desirous  of 
saying  something;  the  apostle  has  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny  is  too  affected  to  be  affecting ;  the 
apostle  takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion 
whether  we  will  or  not.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas,  Chap.  XIV. 


CHAP.  xxm. 

OK  THE  EPISTLE  TO   THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Afteb  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul,  with  his 
name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authorship  of  which  has  been  more  contro- 
verted, perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
the  initiatory  formula  usual  in  the  other  apostolical  letters  is  wanting 
in  this  Epistle  (notwithstanding  the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle 
to  the  HebretDs),  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an 
Epistle  sent  to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  disser- 
tation intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it  is 
an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  onl^  the  second  person  plural  ye 
incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would  be  no  proof,  but 
also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  circumstances  in  this  writing, 

>  lib.  ix.  ep.  21.  '  '  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 
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in  chapters  v.  1 1, 12.,  vi.  9.,  x.  32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 
24.,  which  contains  the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations;  all 
which  circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  aposto- 
lical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  learned 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that 
by  **  the  Hebrews  **  in  tnis  Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish 
believers  who  had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction, 
and  were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor*;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  or 
at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided  in  Palestine.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  other  Fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  sent  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea;  who  in 
the  apostle's  days  were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Jews  in  the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or 
Grecians.  (Acts  vi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
Fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs.  Lightfoot, 
"VVhitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops  Pearson  and  Tom- 
line,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and  others.  Micfaaelis  con- 
siders it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Palestine ;  and  Professor  Stuart*,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La 
Harpe*,)  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
to  the  church  at  Caesarea.  The  very  ancient  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  more  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  in 
Judaea. 

1.  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  amonsst  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  some  were  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  back  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  b^  some  peculiar  oppositions,  and  partly  by 
the  false  arguments  of  the  rabbins.  This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several 
communities  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  conmiunities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  Christianity  at  this 
time  enjoyed,  from  the  toleratine  spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, throughout  the  empire  m  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  effected  a  general  persecution.^  But, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that 
country  underwent  several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high  priest. 

>  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  SC  John,  p.  244. 

*  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol,  i.  pp.  67 — 73.  (Andover,  N.  Am- 
1827.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  diBcussed  the  various  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  at  Galatia;  of  Noesselt,  who  cocsidered  it 
as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica;  of  Bolten,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed 
to  Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who  advanced  and 
endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Corinth;  and  of 
the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts),  that  this  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew 
Church  in  Palestine. 

*  La  Harpe,  Essai  Critique  snr  TAuthenticitd  de  I'Epitre  aox  Hebrenz,  p.  136.  (Tou- 
louse, 1832.) 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  chap.  vil. 
CWorks,  8vo.  voL  i.  pp.  164 — ^201.;  4ta  vol  L  pp.  90 — lia) 
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hood  of  the  younger  Auanus,  when  St.  James  and  other  Christians  suffered 
martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Fhilippians,  and  Colossians,  and  compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Fontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers,  not  the  smidlest 
traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  a|>ostasy  to  Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy 
against  Christ,  as  we  mid  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  passages  of  this  Epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Palestine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
these  passages  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatised  and 
openly  blasphemed  Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  violent  measures 
were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in 
any  other  country  at  that  early  age.  Neither  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  nor  those  of 
St  Peter,  furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and  return 
to  Judaism  :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would  hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or 
without  cautioning  other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  tne  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  (x.  25.), 
that  several,  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  the  places  of  public  worship, 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  Epbtle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecu- 
tion, which  deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 

The  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  before  their  eyes  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  services  of  the  Temple  continually  displayed ;  and  to  them  there 
was  a  special  danger  lest  they  should  turn  back  in  heart,  feeling,  or  practice  to 
those  ordinaDces,  the  typical  purport  of  which  had  been  fully  answered  in  the  one 
offering  of  our  Lord. 

3.  From  ch.  xli.  7.  we  may  see  that  peculiar  suffering  seemed  to  impend  over 
those  who  were  addressed.  If  this  inference  be  just,  and  if  persecution  be  specially 
contemplated,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  seem  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the 
year  65,  had  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman  court  of  justice 
would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death  merely  for  religious  opinions;  and  the 
pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a 
Koman  magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  eider  James  had  already 
suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.,  xxiii.  11 — ^21.  26. 
30.)  ;  and,  according  to  Josephus  ^,  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.^ 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly  the  exhortation  in 
li.  I — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  of  Judsa,  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  first  taught,  and  his  disciples  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with 
very  numerous  and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  acquainted  with  our 
Saviour*s  sufferings,  as  those  of  Juossa  must  have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ; 
ii.  9.  18. ;  v.  7,  8. ;  ix.  14.  28. :  x.  12. ;  xii.  2,  3. ;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judflsa,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached. 

>  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xx.  c  9.  §  1.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  as  follow: — "The  younger 
Ananus,  who  bad  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  of  desperate  character,  of 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  as  I  have  observed  in  other  places,  were  in  general  severe 
in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus  embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his 
inclination,  after  the  death  of  Festus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  bis  successor  Albinns.  lu 
this  interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they  were  accused  of  having 
violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death.  But  the  more  moderate 
part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this 
measure.** 

«  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  193—197. 
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7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine ;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we 
meet  with  an  instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  openly  in 
the  Jewish  assemblies.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Jerusalem,  this  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and.  Dr.  Lardner 
observes,  must  have  been  very  smtable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was  written 
only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  about  the  year  65 
or  h^.  The  Christians,  on  this  supposition,  are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with 
patience  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very  city, 
and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to  destruction,  and  they 
who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in  heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had 
been  already  warned  by  their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxL  20,  21.% 
and  the  time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  be  not 
far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice  appears  from  the  relation  of 
Eusebius^ ;  and,  according  to  Josephus',  the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem took  similar  measures  afler  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Grallus,  which  happened  in 
November  66,  and  likewise  lefl  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage  in  question  is  clear ; 
but  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other 

I)lace,  the  words,  "  Let  us  go  forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp^  hearing  his  reproach^* 
ose  this  meaning. 

This  exhortation,  r^arded  in  another  point  of  view,  has  a  special  force  when 
addressed  to  Christian  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  called  on  to  tdke  their  place 
in  separation  from  that  ordered  system  of  ritual  religion  which  Grod  no  longer 
owned ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  see  the  importance  of  the  teaching  respect- 
ing a  heavenly  sanctuary,  a  High  Priest  above^  one  finished  sacrifice,  &c. 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine^ 
it  has  been  objected^ 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  (ye  have  not  resisted  unio  blood,  combating 
against  sitiy)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already 
been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen  and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight, 
if  it  was  to  the  people  of  tnat  church  done  this  Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to 
the  nders ;  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  common  people  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death, 
though  they  had  been  imprisoned,  pillageo,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viiL 
1 — 3.  XX vi.  10,  11.,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  James,  too,  may  have  not  yet  sufiered, 
and  Stephen  belonged  almost  to  a  former  generation. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  (Owl  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work 
and  labour  of  love^  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints^  and  do  minister,)  is  not 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the 
members  of  that  church  at  fi'st  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that  they  were  relieved  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and 
Antioch.  There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints 
in  those  days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attending  on 
them  in  their  imprisonment — rendering  them  any  little  ofiices  of  which  they  stood 
in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind  and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such 
other  services  as  may  be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much 
ministering  to  the  sunts  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.  And,  doubtless,  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that  manner  to  one  another  in 
their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  generality  of  the  members  of  that  church  were 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  sufferings  they  had  sustained,  vet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  mignt  have  deserved  the  com- 

>  Hist.  Eca  Ub.  iiL  c.  25.  «  BelL  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c  20.  §  1. 
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mendation,  that  they  had  administered  and  did  minister  to  the  saints^  by  givin<»  them 
a  share  of  their  worldly  goods.*  ° 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine ;  but  it  is 
(as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of  little  or  no  importance, 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in 
Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle,  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  con- 
verts at  Jerusalem,  must  equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish 
converts  in  that  country.* 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to  the  Lan- 
OUAGE  in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there  have  been 
two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or  Barnabas ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Jerome,  and  (as  some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt, 
Michaelis,  and  others  among  the  modems.  The  latter  opinion — that 
it  was  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius,  Beausobre, 
Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet,  Wetstein,  Braunius, 
Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner, 
Doddridge,  Macknight,  KosenmUller,  Kumpseus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop 
Tomline,  Dr.  Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and,  we  believe,  by  almost 
every  modem  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of  this 
Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following :  — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Christians,  it  was  proper 
that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  language.  To  this  argument,  it  has  been 
replied,  ^«f,  That  if  it  was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his  letter  to  the 
Romans  in  umr  own  language ;  yet  we  know  tiiat  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  not  written  in  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Gredc :  nay,  that  all  his 
Epistles,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not  in  the 
languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Secondly^ 
the  Apostolical  Epistles  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in 
every  age,  as  well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more  proper 
that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial  dialect;  because  the 
Greek  language  was  then  universally  understood.  The  arguments  adduced  to  show 
that  Greek  was  the  original  lan^age  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are  equally 
applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  t.o  the  Hebrews  was  never  written  in  Hebrew. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Kpistle  has  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  because 
its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  tnat  of  St.  FauFs  other  Epistles.  To  which  Rosen - 
miiller,  after  Carpzov,  has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  thb  was  one  of  the  apostle*s  last  Epistles, 
and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions, 
during  his  numerous  journeys,  **  Paul  the  aged  **  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul's  other  letten>, 
which  were  in  Greek,  as  plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did 
not  write  it  in  Hebrew ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac  version  of  this  Epistle  was 
made  from  the  Ureek  in  an  early  age,  it  is  evident  that  no  Hebrew  original  was 

■  Macknight*8  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect  2.  §  I. 
*  Michaelis,  Introd.  vul.  iv.  p.  193. 
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then  current ;  and  consequentlj  that  Michaelis^s  Inrpothcsis,  respecting  the  blunders 
committed  by  the  supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  bj  Clement  of  Rome,  but  where  or  when,  we 
are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation  executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Hebrews?  If  so,  what  purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  whto 
it  was  only  to  be  used  in  (xreek  ?  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the  supposed 
translation  ?  In  what  language  was  it  communicated  to  others  by  the  Christians 
who  first  received  it?  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  in  Hebrew, 
how  came  ^ey  to  be  so  utterly  lost,  that  uo  authentic  report  or  tradition  concern- 
ing them,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by 
Clement  in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how  came  it  to 
pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received  in  the  East  before  the 
Western  churches  received  it  into  their  canon  of  Scripture  ?  This  tradition,  there- 
fore, respecting  its  translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
That  it  was  not  translated  by  Clement  is  certain ;  for  he  has  himself  misunderstood 
chap.  xL  6, 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations^  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldmc  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  decisive  and 
podtive  evidence  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout,  manifests  that  it  is  no 
translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of  an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
constriunt  of  a  translator,  nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so 
constantly  in  the  Septuagint  version.^ 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedeck  by  King  of  Rigkieaugnest 
(vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  which  interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added,  we  may  with  equal 
propriety  affirm  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in 
Hebrew,  because  he  has  added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word^^fto, — father 
(Rom.  viiL  15.,  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  because  (i. 
47^  XX.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Heorew  word  Rabboni.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  three  Evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have 
seen,  wrote  in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests.  A 
further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  oiginally  written  in  Gre^,  and 
consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded 
on  the  interpretation  which  he  has  ^ven  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle,  are  not  quoted 
from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where  that  sufficiently  represented  the 
Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the  stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations 
relies  on  something  peculiar  in  that  version,  wnich  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  if  the  Epistle  nad  been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  Septuagint  did  not  fully  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  of  we  Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he  argues 

>  The  numerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound,  but  which  cannot 
be  rendered  in  English  with  due  effect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been 
urged  as  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  translation.  See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in 
Hebrews  v.  8.  14.,  vii.  S.  19.  22.,  ix.  10^  x.  34.,  xL  37.,  and  xlii.  14.  (Gr.)  But  of  theso 
paranomasias.  Prof.  Stuart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Hcb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  design ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by  no  means 
of  a  decisive  nature.  **  If  they  arc  altogether  accidental,  they  may  have  occurred  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  language  is  merely  that  of  a  transJatum.  In 
fact,  even  designed  paronomasias  may,  not  unfrequentty,  occur  in  a  translation.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
built  on  such  instances  of  paiunonuisla  as  those  above  cited  (where,  in  most  **  examples 
**  it  is  a  mere  homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases,)  is  too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be 
rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the  opinion  in  question."  Stuart's  ComuL  on  the 
Hebrews,  voL  L  p.  282. 
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in  the  same  maimer,  whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  Epistle  never  was  extant  in 
Hebrew.* 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  positive)  argu- 
ments for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but  without  success,  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  is  attended  with  several  difficul- 
ties, and  particularly  the  two  following :  — 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsequent  page,)  could 
not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  should  write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might 
all  understand';  for  the  pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it 
was  not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects  spoken,  as 
the  East  Aramsean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramean  or  Syriac ;  whidi  suffered 
various  alterations  from  the  places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  so  that  the 
original  Hebrew  was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conversant  in 
Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If  therefore  this  Epistle  had  been 
written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the  learned  few  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it 
been  written  in  either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could  have  instructed  only 
his  own  nation ;  and  his  ailments  would  have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few, 
while  the  unbelieving  multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculea  his  doc- 
trines, and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers.  But,  by  writ- 
ing the  Epistle  in  Greek,  which  language,  we  have  seen,  was  at  that  time  univer- 
sally known  and  understood,  he  instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained 
the  Christian  covenant  to  the  Gentiles.' 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  this 
much  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  Gbeek.  The  reader,  however,  will  adopt 
which  opinion  he  deems  best  supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  original  of  this  Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  former ^  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  him  to  be  reminded  that  the  circumstance  of  this 
Epistle  being  Jirst  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into 
Greek,  by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

III.  llie  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Epistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul; 
others  to  Clement  of  Bome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to  Silas  or  Sil- 
vanus,  or  to  ApoUos;  and  the  Christian  church  generally  to  the 
apostle  Paul. 

Tertullian'  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Barnabas, 

*  Dr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  ezercitation  on  the  Hebrews,  voL  i. 
pp.  46 — 53.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Comment.  Literal,  torn,  viii  pp*  631,  632.  Stuart's 
Conunentary,  vol.  i  pp.  282 — 285.  Calvin  and  several  other  divines  have  laid  mnch  stress 
upon  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  HHJl  by  8/0(^107,  which  denotes  either  testament 
or  covenant:  atid  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specious  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  But  Brannius  affirms  that  it  proves  nothing  either  way.  Froleg.  in  £p.  ad  Hebr. 
p.  25.  The  olijections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  Schulz  and  Sey^brth,  grounded  on  the  mode 
in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular 
phrases  and  expressions),  are  examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Professor  Stuart.  (Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  205 — ^252.,  or  pp.  236 — 290.  of  the  London 
edition.) 

'  Francisci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  lib.  8.  c.  9.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  tom.  I  p.  1595.  edit. 
Gene  vac,  1613. 

•  De  Fudicitia,  c.  20. 
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and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron^  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Storr ;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for  TertuUian  cites  no  autho- 
rity, and  does  not  even  say  that  this  opinion  was  received  by  the 
church.  He  is  also  contradicted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  *,  who 
mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  same  person.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiii.  24.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Italy,  where 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Philastrius^  relates, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  many  persons  attributed  this 
Epistle  to  Clement  of  Bome ;  but  this  notion  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Clement  has  himself  repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Luke ; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  by  Janssens,  on 
account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style  between  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  greater  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this 
Epistle  than  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this 
hypothesis  there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed,  who  was 
instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish  teachers.  2.  If 
Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not  rather  inscribe  it  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen?  3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is 
totally  silent  concerning  this  Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  Evan- 
geUst,  to  whom  all  the  primitive  Christian  writers  unanunously 
ascribe  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  18,  19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gospel : 
and  as  it  no  where  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to  the  converted 
Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modem  writers,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus  (by  whom  he  imagines 
it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  Antioch)' ;  and  the  illustrious  reformer 
Luther  thought  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  24. 28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in 
the  Scripture,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these  conjectures  are 
totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony,  no  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other  writing  as  being  composed  either 
by  Silas  or  by  Apollos.  Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached 
to  Luther's  conjecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos 
had  been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in  Paul 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.    But  Paul  being  endowed 

.  >  Enseb.  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  ill  c  34.    See  the  passage  also  in  Lardner,  8yo.  toI.  ii.  p.  21 1.; 
4to.  voL  i  p.  394. 

*  Hajr.  c  89.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  500  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
»  Epistola  ad  Hebrsoos,  PrasfaL  pp.  xl.— xlviii.  (Lipsiae,  1825.  8va) 
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with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than  Apollos^  and  being  also 
a  divinely  constituted  apostle^  the  conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.^ 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 
for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.  External  Evidence  ob  Historical  Testimony. 

[L]  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  Paul 
by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.) ;  from  which 
passage  it  is  evident, 

n.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  Paurs  letters. 

(2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter  was  then  writing, 
that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  general  (2  Pet.  i.  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispersion 
mentioned  in  I  Pet.  i.  1.  Now,  smce  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews, 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics  which  were  the  subjects 
of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes,  that  by  Christ  are  given  to  us  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Ood,  in  whom  the  Foxier  is  weR  pleased  with  us,  of  whom  the  prophets  spohe.  These 
very  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in  Heb.  i.  to  x.  19.  Again,  reter  exhorts  them 
to  faith  and  holiness  (2  ret.  i.  5 — 16.,  ii.  15.)  ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 5.,  iii. 
1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet.  iL  20,  21.),  and  so  does 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Heb.  vi.  4 — 9.)  Also  as  Peter,  in  the 
connection  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  is  speaking  of  the  coming  again  of  Christ, 
and  the  accompanying  events,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  thb  Epistle  speaks  of  the 
same  hope.  (x.  B5 — 38.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  Paul  an  eminency 
of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  written  according  to  the  wisdom  ^iven  to  him.  As  Paul 
made  use  of  that  wisdom  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  m  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom,  zem,  and  love  in 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
Peter  eminently  distinguishes  that  apostle*s  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's 
spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  Grod  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  fuludes  to  the  especial  holy  prudence 
which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom 
the  structure  of  his  arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calculated  to  animate  the 
believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude  in  the  faith  of  the  Grospel.  At  the 
same  time,  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom  which  Peter  asserts  to 
be  manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capacities,  prejudices, 
and  affections  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and  whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their 
own  principles  and  concessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  which  were  luird  or  difficult  to  be  understood  {Svtrvdrird  nva).  Now  Paul 
explicitly  states  (Heb.  v.  11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in 
that  Epistle  were  ^vo-cp/i^vcvra,  hard  to  be  uttered,  or  difficult  to  be  interpreted, 
and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood ;  particularly  the  topic  he  immediately  had 
in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of  the  person  of  Melchisedek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  *^  hard  to  be  uttered,*'  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical  order,  but  also  his 
paying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice  by  this  sacrifice,  and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.  Topics  like  these  it  would  be  difficiut  for  the  apostle  to  explain  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews ;  not  because  they  were  in  themselves  abstruse,  but 

^  It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Dlndorf,  in  his  Excursus  ad  J.  A.  Emesti  Lectiones  Acade^ 
JDicas  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebrssos,  p.  IISO.  Svo.  Lipsiie,  1815. 
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because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehension,  through  their  prejudiced  attach- 
ment to  the  Leyitical  law  and  priesthood.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in  view.  We  have 
insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  testimony^,  because,  as  he  was 
an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his  evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the 
controversy  respecting  tfds  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary  )that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle  PauL 
There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove  the  same  point, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state;  each  of  them  singly  out- 
balancing the  weight  of  the  conjectures  advanced  against  it,  but  all 
of  which,  taken  collectively,  furnish  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Paul  being  the  author  of  this  Epistle  as  can  be  adduced 
for  no  other  ancient  anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  remark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  decidedly 
ascribes  this  Epistle  to  PauL 

(1.^  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  a.d.  140.  It  is  often  cited  a$  PauCty  without  any  hesitation,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's 
by  Origen  about  230.'  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Tbeognostus  of  Alexandria 
about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pam* 
philus  about  294,  and  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Paiuicians  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Alezand^  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  oentuir.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Cspsarea,  about  315,  says,  "There  are  fourteen  Epistles  ox  Paul  before 
the  public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  rejected  (rtvcc 
y'hTfjKaai)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging,  in  behalf  of  their  opinion,  tliat  it  was  not 

1  To  the  precedmg  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  particularly  intended 
by  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by 
name  (iL  17.),  and  in  which  there  is  an  exhortation  to  account  ^e  long-suffering  of  God 
to  be  salvation,  or  that  which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well 
replied,  (1.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the  un- 
believing Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii.  12.),  the  bdoved 
(verses  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  preciovs  faith.  (L  1.)  He  therefore  could 
not  mean  the  Jews  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that 
Epistle  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  those  at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there  (i.  13.,xi.  13.,  xv.  15. 16.) 
—  (3.)  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to  count  the  long-suffering 
of  Qod  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this  long-suffering :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  commends  their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it 
would  obtain  salvation;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrpws  (iv.  9.,  xii.  14. 18.  24.) 
mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into  the  heavenly  country,  which  ia 
one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

'  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of  Paul,  though 
not  the  style,)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  **  not  without  cause  did  the  ancients 
transmit  this  [epistlej  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vl  c  25.)  Now,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  churches  and  writers,  who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  havQ 
conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this 
tradition  was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  vears  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  most  have  had  its  rise  in  tiie  days  of 
Paul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  contested. 
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received  by  the  church  of  the  Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paul.**  ^  It  is  often  quoted 
by  Euseb'us  himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  Thb  Epistle  was  received 
by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumeration  of  FauFs  fourteen 
Epistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adamantins,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330,  and  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  348.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as  Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about 
368 ;  by  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  by 
Basil  about  370 ;  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370 ;  by  Amphilochius  also.  But  he 
says  it  was  not  universally  received  as  PauFs.  It  was  received  by  Gr^ry  Nyssen 
about  371 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about  the  same  time ;  by  Eplu*8em  the 
Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the  churches  of  Syria ;  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  m  378 ;  by 
Hierax,  a  learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302 ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmuis 
in  Esypt,  about  347 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  about  362 ;  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  about  the  jear  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in 
the  year  398 ;  by  Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  m  401 ;  by  v  ictor  of  Antioch 
about  401 ;  by  ralladius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about  408 ;  by  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  about  412 ;  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  412 ;  by  Theodoret  in 
423;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431 ;  by  Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  about  440 ;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458 ;  and,  pro- 
bably, by  Dionysius,  falsel}^  called  the  Areopagite ;  by  the  author  of  the  Quastiones 
tt  JKesponsumes^  once  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  fiflh  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  as  Paul's  by  Cosmas  of 
Alexandria  about  535;  hj  Leontius  of  Constantinople  about  610;  by  John 
Damascen  in  730 ;  by  Photius  about  858  ;  by  (Ecumenius  about  the  year  950 ;  and 
by  Theophylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Wsstbbk  Chthich,  we  may  first  cite 
Clement^  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek  a.d.  96,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle 
there  are  several  allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews.'  Irenieus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some  passages  out  of 
this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received  it 
as  St.  Paul's.  By  TertuUian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this 
Epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been  pres- 
byter in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Hippolytus,  who  flourished  about 
220,  did  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  St.  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afterwards,  nor  does  it 

'  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  iiL  c.  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  runs  of  Eusebius  were 
writers;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older  Greek  writers,  bat  only  to  the 
Roman  church.  This  word  Tiy«  —  some  —  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  there  being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession 
for  the  Romans:  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  Church  at  large  ac- 
knowledged this  Epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to  the  well  known 
principle  exceptio  firmaJt  regukun.  The  foct,  that  the  Arians  were  the  first  in  the  Greek 
churches,  whom  history  charges  with  denying  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  adds  no 
ordinary  degree  of  weight  to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius;  and  recommends  his  character 
as  a  historian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  firom  his- 
torical truth.  Hug's  Introduction,  ii.  §  146.  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  voL  i.  p.  109. 

'  It  is  a  singu£ur  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Prof.  Stuart  has  arranged  his 
quotations  under  four  difierent  classes;  via.  1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  Epistle,  are  cited ; — 2.  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with 
more  or  less  contraction  of  the  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a 
synonymous  one; — 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraseology  of  this  Epistle  is  more  or  less  exhibited; — 
and,  4.  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  Clement  probably 
quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  difierent  classes  of  quotations  lYot 
Stuart  has  elucidated  with  many  valuable  observations,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily 
xeferred  to  his  Commentary,  vol  i.  pp.  77 — 84.,  or  pp.  94 — 105.  of  Uie  London  edition. 
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appear  to  haye  been  receiyed  by  Noyatus,  or  Noyatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
251 ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in  aiW- times  received  by  his  fouowers.  It  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  and 
Lactantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Amobius  in  the 
fiA.h  century.  It  was  receiyed  as  Paul's  by  Hilary  of  roictiers  about  354 ;  and 
by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  hb  fol- 
lowers ;  it  was  also  received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  re- 
ceiyed by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.  It  was  received  as 
Paulas  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374  ;  by  the  Priscillianists  about  378. 
About  the  year  380  was  published  a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul 
only,  ascribed  to  Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was  receiyed  as  Paul's  by  PhUaster, 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380 ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it  was  not  then  re- 
ceived by  all.  His  successor  Gaudentius,  about  387,  quotes  thb  Epistle  as  Paul's ; 
it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's  by  Jerome  about  392;  and  he  says  it  was 
generally  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all 
the  Latins.^  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Ruflinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  third  coimcil  of  Carthage  in  397.  It  is  frequently  quoted  by  Augus- 
tine as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  says,  **  It  is  of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it 
among  the  canonical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  PauTs  by  Chromatius,  bishop 
of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  402 ;  by 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about  403.  Pelagius  about  405  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  uiirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  received  by  his  followers.  It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424 ;  by 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him ; 
by  fiucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ;  by  Sedulius  about  818  ;  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  440;  by  Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles^  about  440;  by  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  about  496 ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540 ;  by 
Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  556 ;  by  Cassiodorus  in  556 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about  560 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about 
590 ;  by  Isidore  of  Seville  about  596 ;  and  by  IBede  about  701,  or  the  bq^nlng 
of  the  eighth  century.' 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within  about 
thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  ^^  it  had  acquired 

'  The  non-recognising  of  this  Epistle  as  St.  PauPs  production  **  by  all  the  Latins,**  ac- 
cording; to  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  **  of  doubtful  authority  with  some  **  in 
the  Latin  Chnrch,  according  to  Augustine,  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western 
Church  was  kept  actively  employed  by  the  Montanists.  In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  the  church,  they 
relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vu  4,  5.  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  c  20.) 
and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  L  ii.  c.  3.) :  on  which  account  the  ministers  of  the  Latin 
Church  made  cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  Epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death 
of  Irenseus,  the  presbyter  Caios  assumed  the  tone  of  clamorous  opposition  against  this 
Epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Montanists:  and  from  that  time  this 
opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  Church.  Even  the  Montanists 
themselves  receded  from  their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical 
works  received  this  Epistle  only  as  for  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents, 
namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  &c  Aboat  forty 
years  after  Cains*s  attack,  arose  the  Novatians;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  4,  5.  as  the  principal 
defence  of  their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and  evaded 
the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin  churches  were  led  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were 
unable  to  refute.  But  the  Latin  churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of 
earlier  churches  to  which  they  could  appeal :  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could  not 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged;  because  they  were  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients:  and  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  sub- 
sequent day,  a  different  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  Church.  Schmucker^s  Biblical 
Theology,  voL  i  pp.  115,  116.    Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  iL  §§  144 — 149. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  vl  pp.  391 — 395.;  4to.  vol  iiu  pp.  329—331.  In  his  notes 
there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding  volumes,  in  which  the  extracts 
from  the  above-named  Fathers  are  to  be  found. 
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such  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan 
of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine 
authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own. 
Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  as 
sacred,  a.  D.  140 ;  about  which  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  in* 
serted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West :  and  consequently  it  must  have  had, 
at  a  period  very  little  afler  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit 
not  at  all  or  at  most  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged 
books  of  the  New  Testament"* 

2.  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

IS  THE  GENUINE  PRODUCTION  OF  St.  PaUL. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and  affection 
towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  (Rom.  ix.  1 — 4.  &c.) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those  who  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  their  prejadices  concerning  the  Levitical  law, 
what  subject  could  he  select  more  appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification 
than  the  abrogation  of  the  Leyitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
Christ*s  person  and  office,  especiallj  of  his  true,  spiritual,  ana  eternal  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Leyitical  priestnood  was  but  a  shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  treated  so  largely  ? 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author^s  method  of  treating  his  stdjects,  to^ 
gether  with  his  manner  of  reasoning^  is  a  sure  mark  by  which  he  may 
be  ascertained  (as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow),  we  shall  with" 
out  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this  Epistle 
corresponds  with  that  of  Paul  in  his  other  Epistles, 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles,  which  was 
also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  mysteries  of  the  Grospel* 
yindicatinff  them  from  oppositions  and  exceptions ;  and  then  he  descends  to  exhort- 
ations to  ooedience,  deduced  from  them,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind  those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this 
respect  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former 
half  of  this  Epistle  (ch.  i. — z.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional  ex« 
hortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelinffs  plainly  appears 
to  haye  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  x.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle  is  hortatory  and 
practical.  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the  salutatory  part  begins,  the 
writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  deliyered  from  the  power  of  persecution ;  and  he  follows  this 
request  with  a  petition,  that  the  Ood  of  Peace — 6  Sws  riis  <<pi)>^f  —  might  be  with 
thepi,  and  concludes  with  an  Amen,  (Kom.  xy.  30 — 33.)  The  very  same  order, 
petition,  style,  and  conclusion,  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(xiii.  18>-*21.)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  tnat  he  may  be  restored 
to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  Ood  of  Peace  (an  expression  used  no 
where  else  but  ia  St.  PauFs  writings  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and 
concludes  with  an  Amen^  '    Similar  coincidences  as  to  method  occur  in  the  Epistles 

'  Stuart's  Commentary,  yoL  i.  p.  109. 

'  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  yoL  i.  pp.  152,  153.;  or  pp« 
185—187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Yindicatio  Canonis,  pp.  665,  666, 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  yoL  L  Exercitation  2. 
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to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossums  (Profesaor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Philip{Hans  and 
Thessalonians  also) ;  which  conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter,  we  find  that  overflowing  of  sentiment^  briefly  er- 
pressed,  which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  other  sacred  writer, 

^  Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  something  sub- 
ordinate, but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it ;  which,  haying  pursued  for  a  little 
whQe,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject^  and  illustrates  it  bj  arguments  of  great 
force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  expression,  and  sometimes  in  a  single  word, — 
all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this  £pistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
other  writers,  out  in  Paul*s  manner,  we  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions,  which 
are  to  be  8um>lied  either  from  the  fore^ng  or  from  the  following  clauses.  In  it 
also,  as  in  PauFs  acknowledged  Episues,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  proposed ;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed  to  be 
removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  subjoined  to  his  reasoning  many  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue ;  all  whidi, 
to  persons  who  are  judges  of  writing,  plainty  point  out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the 
author  of  this  Epistle.*** 

(3.)  Many  things  in  this  Epistle  (too  numerous  and  indeed  too 
obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)  evidently  manifest  that  its  author 
was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  exceedingly  well  skilled 
in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions,  traditions,  expositions,  and  appUca^ 
tions  of  Scripture,  then  received  in  the  Jewish  church. 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  such  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations r^pecting  religion ;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which  Paul,  no  doubt, 
learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  in  his  younger 
years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into  the  most  recondite  meanings  of 
these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  reasoning  founded  thereon  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Grospel  revelation,  as,  without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostles, 
seem  to  have  exceeded,  not  their  natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even 
that  degree  of  inspiration  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but 
Paul',  who  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  learning  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  his  own  nation  (Acts  ix.  1, 2. 14^ 
xxvi.  4,  5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostlesbip  by  Christ  himself,  when  for  that 
purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven, — nay,  who  was  caught  up  by  Christ 
into  the  third  heaven, — was  equal  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  most  acuuiraUe 
Epistle."  * 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place.  Not  only  does  the  general  scope  of  this 
Epistle  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  which  St,  Paul  lays  so  much  stress 
in  his  other  Epistles,  namely,  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation 
only  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot 
effect  this  object;  but  there  are  various  DOCTRINAL  PROPOSITIONS  in 
this  Epistle,  which  are  found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul. 

Professor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Groot  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
length,  especially  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a  very  few 

'  or  these  parentheses  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  2—4.,  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  argued  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  perooo ;  in  verse  5.  the  discourse  is  continued  from 
the  first  verse.    See  other  instances  in  Heb.  iii.  7 — 11.  14.  and  iv.  2.  &c 

'  Macknight*s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Sect  I.  §  iii. 

*  [In  these  remarks  Macknight  seems  to  learc  all  proper  inspiration  out  of  sight;  his 
argument  is  therefore  so  far  affected.] 

*  Macknight*8  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Sect  I.  §  iiL 
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examples  to  be  given^  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  oyer 
the  Mosaic  dispensation :  — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  <jf  Religious  Knowledge  imparted 
by  the  GospeL 

**  In  his  acknowledged  Epbtles,  Paul  calls  Judaism  rA  tn-oixtia  ro9  kooiio^  (€ral.  iy. 
^3.),  the  dements  or  rmimenis  of  the  worlds  that  is,  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
reliffion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile  men  of  the  present  age  or 
world;  and  again,  rd  &99tvri  cat  'imaxd  arofxua  (GaL  It.  9.),  loeak  and  beggarly 
elements^  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  represents  it  as  adapted  to  children,  v^ircoc 
(Gral.  It.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of  nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  the  condition  of  ser- 
vants rather  than  that  of  heirs.  (GraL  iy.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christains  attain  to 
a  higher  knowledge  of  God  (Gal.  iv.  9  ) :  tiiej  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become 
sons,  and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption,  ((jal.  iv.  5, 6.^  They  are  represented  as 
rcXctoc  (]  Cor.  xiv.  20.) ;  as  being  furnished  with  instruction  adequate  to  make  them 
&v3pd£  rtX€iovi.  (Eph.  iv.  11 — Is.)  Christianity  leads  them  to  see  the  glorious 
displays  of  himself  which  God  has  made,  with  an  unveiled  face,  that  is,  clearly 
(2 Cor.  iiL  IS.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil  over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.) 
Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  ditucovia  rov  nvivfiaroc  (2  Cor. 
iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  Ivrcnnrwtisyi;  iv  role  Xldotc. 
(2  Cor.  iiL  7.)- 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apo0tle*s  views  on  this  point,  as 
contained  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are  developed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

**  This  Epistle  commences  with  die  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times  past  spake 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son. 
(Heb.  i.  1.,  iL  1.)  Judabm  was  revealed  only  by  the  mediation  of  angels  (ii.  2.), 
while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (il  3, 4.)  The  ancient  oovenant  was  imperfect 
with  respect  to  the  means  which  it  furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  but 
the  new  covenant  provides  that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  (viii.  9 — 11.)  The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of 
religious  blessing ;  while  the  Gospel  pro£^s  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings,  while 
Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)**^ 

2.  As  to  the  views  which  tfie  Gospel  displays  concerning  GoD  the 
Father ^  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  St.  Paul  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  has 
any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  giils  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  besides  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  ziv.  22.  &c.)  The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  lupi^v^ 
to  distribute^  with  regard  to  these  gifts,  in  Bom.  xiL  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  and  in 
Heb.  ii.  4.  he  says  that  the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with 
divers  miracles,  and  Uvtvfiaros  'Ayiov  iitpiafioiQ,  distributions  or  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  These  gifts,  St,  Paul  exclusively  affirms,  are  variously  imparted  according 
to  the  uMl  of  Qod  (Bom.  xii.  3 — 6.,  Eph.  iv.  7.,  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii.  4. 7 — 11. 
28.) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thesa  ^iiU  are  conferred  card  rrjv  aOTov 
^ikrfotvy  according  to  his  wilL 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.,  Eph.  iii.  9.,  I  Cor.  viii.  6.),  and  by  Him 
all  things  subsist.  (CoL  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  likeness  of  Qod^  cicwv  rtw  ^olra 
(2  Cor.  IV.  4.) ;  the  image  of  the  invisible  Oody  hkuv  tov  Geov  rov  aoparov.  (Col.  i.  15.) 
He  being  in  the  form  of  (jod,  iv  ftoptff  9<ov, — that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God, — 

*  Stuart's  Commentary,  voL  L  pp.  143, 144.  (174,  175.  of  the  London  edition.)  In 
pp.  144 — 148.  (175 — 178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  Ulustrates  the  saperiority 
of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gkwpel,  as  well  as  its  superior  efficacy  in  ensuring 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
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humbled  himself,  assumed  an  Inferior  or  humble  station, — taking  the  condition  of 
a  servant,  being  made  after  the  similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  exhibited  his  humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where- 
fore God  highly  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity ;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet  (Phil.  ii.  6 — 9.,  1  Cor.  xzv.  25 — 27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Son  of  Crod  is  affirmed  to  be  the  reflected  splendour  of  the  glory 
of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is  conspicuous,  the  x^P<"^P 
viroardffiute  rov  UarpSc,  the  exact  image^  representation,  or  counterpart  of  the  Father 
(u  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all  things  (i.  2.),  and  upholds  the  universe  by  his  word, 
let  he  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9.) ; 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood,  **  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render  null 
and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)  On  account  of  the  suffering 
of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii.  9.)  He  endured  the 
suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  disgrace,  but  having  a  regard  to 
the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (xii.  2.) 
All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  8.,  x.  13.) ;  where  Uie  very  same  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25 — ^28.,  and  it  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner.*'^ 

But  chiefly  does  St.  Paul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God  by 
means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
(1  Tim.  i.  15.) ;  to  have  died  for  us  and  for  our  sins  (Tit.  ii.  14.,  1  Cor.  xv.  3.),  and 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the 
law ;  it  could  only  be  effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  accomplished  what  the  law 
could  not  do.  (Kom.  iii.  20 — 28.,  viii.  3^  Gal.  iL  16.  21.)  jfinallj,  Jesus  is  our 
constant  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  Grod.  (1  Tim  ii.  5.,  Rom  viii.  84.)  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same  ardour, 
particularly  in  chapters  vii. — x.  To  adduce  a  few  instances :  Christ  was  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  (Ueb.  iL  9.) 
He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once 
for  Si  made  expiation  for  sin.  (ix.  9 — 15.,  x.  10 — 12. 14. 19.)  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant  (ix.  15.,  xii.  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii  22., 
viii.)  Exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6 — 10.),  he  appears  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us  (ix.  24.) ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vii.  25.) ;  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assbt  us.  (iv.  14 — 16.) 
Many  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those  concerning  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes  of 
quotation  and  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  apostle*s  acknowledged  Epistles^  as  clearly  shows  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubted  production* 

BrauniuB,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight,  De 
Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous  in- 
stances at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
abridged :  — 

(I.)  Modes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Pauline,  because  they  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  Epistles,  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  of 


*  De  Oroot,  de  Epist  ad  Hebrasos,  pp.  240,  241.     Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
(or  p.  182,  of  the  London  edition.) 
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which  he  treats,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  necessarily  required.  Thus, 
Psal.  ii.  7.  **  Thou  art  my  Son :  to-day  I  have  begotten  thee;**  is  quoted  and  applied 
to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.),  just  as  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  in  the  synagogue  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and  applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts 
xiii.  23.)  In  like  manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of 
Psal.  ex.  1.,  given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  So  also 
the  explanation  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vL  14. 18.)  is  nowhere  found 
but  in  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  (xalatians.  (iii.  8,  9.  14.  18.)^ 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul 

u  Pabticuulb  Wobds,  peculiab  90  Paul,  or  which  abb  most  fbsqubnt  nr 
HIS  Wbitinqs. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added  forty-eight 
others.  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he  refers  to  certain 
classes ;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given  upwards  of  sixty  examples.* 
Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  subjoined. 

The  word  of  Grod,  in  Paid,  is  a  sword^  fidxatpa,  (£ph.  vi.  17.,  Heb.  iv.  12.)' 

Children  in  religion^  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  and  uninformed, 
are  termed  v^ttcoc  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.,  Eph.  iv.  14.,  Rom.  ii.  20.,  Gral.  iv.  3.,  and  Heb. 
y.  13.;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  imiA;  and  for  strong  persons 
(rsXaot),  or  those  who  are  well-taught,  it  is  ^pwfia^  meat^  and  artpid  rpo^^,  or  strong 
meat,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14. ;  and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  is  called  reXctori^c. 

Mtmrtfg  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline.  (GaL  iii.  19, 
20.,  1  Tim.  ii.  5.,  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayid^tiv,  to  separate  or  sanctify,  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  occurs  in  Eph.  v. 
26.,  Heb.  ii.  11.,  x.  10.,  and  xiii.  12. 

Srm,  a  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed  to  the 
perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.,  Heb.  viii.  5.,  x.  1.) 

'OficXoyia,  religious  or  Christian  profession,  (2  Cor.  ix.  13.;  Heb.  iii.  1.,  iv.  14., 
X.  23.) 

Olcoc  Qiov,  the  house  of  Ood,  that  is,  the  Church.  (1  Tim.  iii.  15.,  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

KXripovofAos,  Lord  or  possessor,  (Heb.  i.  2.,  Bom.  viii.  17.) 

Karapytiv,  to  annul,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  ilL  3.  31.,  vL  6.,  1  Cor.  i.  28., 
Gal.  v.  11.,  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

Sfl-lp/ia  Tov  'Afipaafx,  (he  seed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  GaL  iii.  29.  and 
Heb.  ii.  6. 

ii.  Agonistic  Expbbssions  ob  Axlusions  to  the  Gambs  and  Exbbcises  which 

WEBB  THBN  in  OBBAT  BEPUTB,  AND  WEBB  FBBQUENTLT  SOLEMNISED  IN  GbEBGB  AND 

otheb  Pabts  of  the  Roman  Empibb,  and  pabticoi«abi<y  at  Jbbusalem  and 
CiBSARBA  BT  Hbbod.  (I  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14.,  2  Tim.  ii.  5.,  iv.  6—8. 
compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.,  and  xiL  1 — 3,  4.  12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle  and  those 
in  PauPs  otiier  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9.,  2  Thess.  iii.  13.,  and  Eph.  iii.  13.  ;■ 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18. ;  Heb.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
16.  with  Phil.  iv.  18.    See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.,  2  Cor.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 

*  Macknight's  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect  L  §  iii.  De  Groot  gives  instances 
not  only  of  the  fonnnUs  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  design  with  which  the  apostle  intro- 
duces his  qaotations.  (pp.  245,  246.)  ProC  Stuart  principally  elucidates  the  mode  of 
appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  153  —  160.,  or  pp.  187 — 195.  of  the  London  edition. 

*  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  886.  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  pp.  662—664.  De 
Groot,  pp.  247—250.  Stuart,  vol  I  pp.  160—168.,  or  pp.  196—204.  of  the  London 
edition. 

*  [Bat  Eph.  vi.  17.  says  riip  ftdxoupw  rod  W9ifiotros  B  iari  ^fta  $tov,  while  in  Heb.  iv.  12, 
6  Myos  TOV  $§ov  is  rop^irrtgos  Mp  watrw  pdx^ipw  S^oro/ior.] 
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(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  and  the  can" 
elusions  of  PauVs  Epistles^  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Rom.  xt.  30.,  Eph.  tL  18,  19.,  Col.  iv.  S.,  1  Tbess.  r. 
26.,  and  2  Theaa.  iii.  1.;  Heb.  adii.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  dO— 33.,  Eph.  vi.  19 — 
23.,  1  Thefls.  v.  23.,  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.;  Heb.  xiii.  24.  with  Rom.  xvL  21— 23,, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.,  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.,  Phil.  iv.  21,  22.;  Heb.  xiii.  25.  with  2  Theas, 
iii.  18.,  Col.  iv.  18.,  Eph.  vL  24.,  1  Tim.  vL  21.,  2  Tim.  iv.  22.,  and  Tit.  iiL  15. 

[v.]  Lastly,  There  are  several  circumstances^  towards  the  close  of 
this  Epistle,  which  evidently  prove  that  it  was  written  by  Paul    Thus, 

(1.)  Heb.  xiiL  23.  The  departure  of  Timothy  is  mentioned ;  and  we  know  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Fhilippians,  Coloesians,  and  to  Philemon, 
that  he  was  with  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

(2.)  Heb.  xiii.  24.  They  of  Italy  salute  you :  the  writer,  therefore,  was  then  in 
Italy,  whither  Paul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two  years  (Acts 
xxviii.  30.) ;  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are  still  extant. 

(S,)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  makes  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the  compassion 
which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  hb  sufferings,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul  then  was, 
should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  mention  of  his  own  bonds, 
and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man  Unknown  to  them  except  through 
Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  anythinf^r  concerning  his  condition.  Besides,  the  con- 
stant sign  and  token  of  Paid*s  Epistles,  which  hmiself  had  publicly  signified  to  be 
so  (2  l^ess.  iii.  17,  18.),  is  subjomed  to  this : —  Orace  be  with  you  aU.  (Heb.  xiii. 
25.)  That  this  was  originally  written  with  his  own  hand  there  is  no  CTound  to 
question ;  but  rather  appears  to  be  so  because  it  was  written :  for  he  affirms  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  hb  own  hand.  Kow  this  was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but  not  to 
those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.  The  scdutution  itself  was  their  token, 
being  peculiar  to  Paul.  And  all  these  circumstances  will  yet  receive  some  additional 
force  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written.^ 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  comparatiyelj 
a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident?  The  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  discussed,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases,  are  all  so  exclusiTely 
Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  nave  been  its  author,  except  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong 
chain  of  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  doubts  have  stiU 
been  entertained  whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  St.  PauL 
These  doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer^s  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  b^n  with  a 
salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of  them  were  directed  from  aome  par- 
ticular place,  and  sent  by  some  special  messengers ;  whereas  ihe  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  anonymous,  and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judaea.  These  omissions,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  positive  testimonv  already 
adduced.  And  they  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  by  Jerome,  who  intimate  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  peculiar  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  (as  acknowledged  in  this  Epistle,  iii.  1.),  Paul  declined,  through 
humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle.  To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul 
being  peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumdsion,  as  the  rest  were  of  Uie  circum" 
cision  (Gal.  ii.  9.,  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assiune  any  public  character  whenr 

'  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  p.  665.  Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  402,  403,;  4to, 
vol  iii  p.  335.    Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  i.  exercitation  2* 
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writing  to  the  people  of  their  char^.  lie  did  not  mention  his  name,  messenger, 
or  the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously 
remarks)  such  a  long  letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this  crisis, 
when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger  himself,  the  messenger, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But  they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the 
style,  and  also  from  the  messenger,  without  auy  formal  notice  or  superscription. 
But  the  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul,  or  that  it  is  a  treatise  or  homily^,  as  some  critics  have 
imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  Epistles  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  ihem.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  are  here  intended, 
in  all  of  which  that  apostle  has  omitted  his  naoM,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known. 
The  first  Epistle  begms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter.  That  Paul,  however, 
did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  itself: — *'  Know  ye,** 
says  he,  **  that  our  brother  Timothy  has  been  sent  abroad,  with  whom,  if  he  come 
shortly,  /  will  see  you.^**  (Heb.  xiiL  23.)  The  objection,  therefore,  from  the 
omission  of  the  apostle*s  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  groundL 

2.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in  point  of  style  to 
Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the  production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  **  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this 
Epistle  as  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul.  Those 
who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Luke,  and  Clement,  as 
authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle.  The  (pinion  of  Jerome  was,  that  ^*  the  senti- 
ments are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who' 
committed  to  wnting  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  commentaries 
the  tiling  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  the 
Epistle  m  Hebrew,  and  that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, immediately  wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant  Greek ; 
but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was  is  altogether  unknown.  But  surely  the 
writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other  authors,  may  not  all  haye  the  same  precise  de- 
gree of  merit ;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
Uiat  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greater  elegance  than  the  acknow- 
ledged compositions  of  this  apoetle,  it  should  also  be  rememoered  that  the  apparent 
design  and  contents  of  this  Epistle  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition, 
and  yet  that  there  is  nothing  m  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  or  style.'*' 
Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand  ideas  which  the  apostle  de- 
velopes  with  ec[ual  method  and  warmth,  did  not  permit  him  to  en^>loy  the  negligent 
style  of  a  familiar  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  same  construction  of 
sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  expression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  except  in  St  Paxil's  Epistles.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langlus,  Carpzov, 
Fritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales,  Bosenmiiller,  Bengel, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot,  Professor  Stuart,  and  almost 
every  q^st  m^^dgrn  QQipn(^g]>tAt^r  aqcji  biblical  gritifij,  that  the  weight 
of  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in 
favour  of  Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  written  by  that  apostle ;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
^*  £Eur-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings"  (as  the  opponents 
of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its  composition  is 

'  The  hypothesis  of  Berger,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  |m  homily, 
is  examined  and  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart  Commentary,  toL  i.  pp.  4 — 7.,  or  pp.  4 — ^9.  of 
the  London  edition. 

*  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  Paul  would  visit  Jerusalem  again,  and  ex- 
pose bis  life  to  zealots  there.  But  sorely,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  he  might  revisit  Judsea 
without  incnrrine  that  danger.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  11  book  ii.  p.  1130. 

'  Bishop  Tonuine's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol  i  pp.  455,  456. 

*  The  objections  of  Bertholdt  and  others,  taken  from  the  s^le  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, are  ezamioed  in  detail,  and  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  tt  seq, 
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more  highly  wrought,  and  it^  language  more  finished,  than  any  of 
Paul's  other  Epistles,  and  that  it  affords  a  finished  model  of  didactic 
writing. 

[The  view  taken  above  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  stand  just  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  author,  as  the  editor 
judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  separately  his  own  view  respect^ 
ing  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  evidence  respecting 
its  authorship.  There  were  two  special  reasons  for  this  arrangement ; 
1st,  That  this  Epistle  is  the  first  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
mentioned  as  yet  which  requires  a  special  statement  of  the  evidence 
in  its  favour,  as  meeting  early  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  not  merely 
modern  subjective  notions ;  and,  2nd,  Because  the  view  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  authorship  is  by  no  means  as 
positive  and  definite  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  above  remarks,  and 
as  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  they  appear  to  the  editor  to  prove 
no  point  of  the  case. 

Thus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  to  tiiis  Epistie  that 
3rv  Peter  referred  (2  Ep|L  iii.  15,  16.);  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
•  antiquity  is  by  no  means  decisive  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  points  of  internal  evidence  differentiy  affect  different  readers; 
similarity  of  doctrinal  statements  and  identity  of  sentiment  only 
proves  the  unity  of  Christian  truth  laid  down  in  the  inspired  Epistles. 
And  those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment  have  not  in  general 
agreed  with  Professor  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  the  ancients,  to  whom 
Greek  was  vernacular,  respecting  the  style  of  this  Epistie.  Indeed 
it  was  rather  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Andover  Professor  to 
advance  such  positive  statements  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
have  attained  that  apprehension  of  Greek  which  could  alone  qualify 
him  to  advance  definite  opinions. 

The  authority  of  this  Epistle  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  sub* 
apostolic  writing  which  we  possess — the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians :  he  uses  its  language  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  he 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  and  he  seems  sJso  to  assume  that  it  was 
similarly  known  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  the  writer  of  tiie  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  claims  authority,  and  thus  he  who  approvingly  used 
it  as  a  basis  of  Christian  teaching  owned  tiiat  he  admitted  and  en- 
forced that  authority.  And  this  in  the  case  of  Clement  is  all  the 
more  important,  seeing  that  he  wrote  at  Rome  in  the  name  of  '*  the 
Church  that  sojoumeth  in  Rome ;  ^  so  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
and  admitted  then  fully  in  the  Westy  the  region  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  looked  on  in  a  different  light  And  thus  in  the  second 
century  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  writer  of  the  Canon  in 
Muratori.  Other  Western  writers  did  not  know  it,  or  else  doubted 
as  to  its  authorship  or  authority.  TertuUian  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas ; 
and  others,  not  admitting  that  it  was  PauPs,  seemed  to  have  denied 
its  authority.  But  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  authorship,  Clement  is 
an  excellent  witness  that  the  apostolic  church  admitted  its  autliority. 

So,  too,  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  though  he  does  not 
name  any  writer ;  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  the  first 
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with  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  mentioned  any  name  as  that  of  its 
author.  *'  He  says  Ihat  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's,  but 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  that 
Luke,  haying  carefully  translated  it,  published  it  for  the  use  of  the 
Greeks.  And  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  translated  it  that 
the  complexion  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  the  Acts  is  found  to  be 
tlie  same.^  He  then  accounts  for  the  non-insertion  of  Paul's  name 
at  the  beginning.  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  yi.  14.)  Clement  may  have 
had  much  better  ground  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to  Paul  than  he 
had  for  saying  that  it  was  a  translation  (which,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  inference  of  his  own  mind),  and  his  opportunities  in  the 
East  and  amongst  Greeks  were  probably  far  greater  than  those  of 
TertuUian  a  few  years  later. 

Origen  plainly  stated  the  difference  of  style  between  this  Epistle 
and  those  which  bear  Paul's  name,  but  he  says  that  it  was  not  cause- 
lessly that  the  ancients  had  transmitted  this  Epistle  as  PauVs  —  that 
is^  in  a  general  sense ;  for  he  adds,  '^  but  who  it  was  who  wbote  the 
Epistle  God  only  knoweth.*'  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vL  25.)  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  arrive  at  greater  certainty  now  than  was  attainable 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle 
is  proved;  that  it  is  Pauline  in  a  general  sense  seems  just  as  certain ; 
while  the  conclusions,  which  must  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  on 
internal  grounds^  will  diifer  according  to  the  character  and  habit  of 
mind  of  individual  investigators,  who  will  find  that  they  see  with  the 
eyes  of  others  the  important  point  that  its  authority  does  not  depend 
on  our  knowing  the  writer.] 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  critics 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to  a.  D.  58,  but 
the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.d.  61  and  64.  If  (as  we  be^ 
lieve)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when  it  was  written  may  easily 
be  determined;  for  the  salutations  from  the  saints  in  Italy  (Heb. 
xiiL  24.),  togellier  with  the  apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews 
shortly  (23.),  plainly  intimates  that  his  unprisonment  was  then  either 
terminated^  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written 
from  Italy,  perhaps  from  Bome,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon^  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  A.  D.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages^  as  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  observed,  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  probably.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short  time  before  that  event ;  for  in  Heb. 
viii.  4.)  ix.  25.,  x.  11.^  and  xiii.  10.^  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then 
standing,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  suflSciently  ap- 
parent from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Christian  faith.  To  persecutions  and  threats,  they 
added  arguments  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  observed,  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
the  ministration  of  angels;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death;  that  the  public 
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worship  of  God^  instituted  by  their  great  legislator  and  proj^et,  wan 
truly  splendid,  and  worthy  of  Jehovah :  while  the  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  bad  no  established  priesthood,  no  temple^  no  altars,  no 
Tictims,  &C.  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  die  apostle  shows, 
what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  strongly 
denied,  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  lately  put  to 
death,  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  £Eir  superior  to  the 
angels,  to  Moses,  to  the  high-priest  of  ihe  Old  Testament,  and  to  all 
other  priests ;  that  from  hb  sufferings  and  death,  which  be  endured 
for  us,  much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their  temple 
service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Levitical 
laws^  which  were  absolutely  inefficacious  to  procure  the  pardon  of 
sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Christ  offered  for 
sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated.  From  these  and  other  aiguments,  the 
apostle  proves  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  k  much  more  excellent 
and  perfect  than  that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  the  Christian  converts  to 
constancy  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  godliness 
and  virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle,  is  to  show 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  sacrifice  in  itself 
and  in  its  results,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  to 
prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing  into  those  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished ;  and  to  point  out  their  total 
insufficiency,  as  means  of  reconciliation  and  atonement.  The  reason- 
ings are  interspersed  with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings 
and  exhortations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  St.  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of  faith,  by 
which  all  the  stunts  in  former  ages,  having  been  accepted  by  God, 
were  enabled  to  obey,  sufifer,  and  perform  exploits,  in  defence  of  their 
holy  religion ;  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  exhort  them  to  stead* 
fastness  and  perseverance  in  the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz., 

Pa«t  I.  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Christ  by  the  explicit  Declarations 
of  Scripture,  (ch.  L — x.  18.) 

The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  Hie  true  God.  (i.  1 — 3.)    The 
proofs  of  this  are. 

Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whcnn  he  is  worshipped  as 

their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4 — 14.) 
Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.  (ii.  1 — 4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstanding 
his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (ii.  5 — 9.^;  without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  or  man's  re- 
demption (10 — 15.);  and  for  this  pnrpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angeb,  but  that  of  his  "  brethren''  (in  God's 
purpose),  seeing  that  he  took  not  hold  of  angels^  but  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  (16—18.) 
Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant,  whereas 
Christ  is  Lord.  (iii.  1—6.) 
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Application  of  this  argument  to  the  belieying  Hebrews^  who  are 

solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  theur  unbelieying 

ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness*    (iii,  7 — 19.^  iv.  1 

—13.) 

Sect.  3«  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high  priests 

demonstrated.     Christ  is  the  true  high  priest^  adumbrated  by 

Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.,  v. — viii.)    In  ch.  v.  1 — 

14.  and  ch.  yL  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  digression,  in 

which  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for  their  ignorance  of 

the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truth  revealed  by  God. 

Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 

and  of  the  ordmances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  5.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice  by 
which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  11 — 28.,  x.  1 
—18.) 

Part  II.   The  Application  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and  Proofs, 
(x.  19 — 39. — xiii.  1 — 19.)  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  exhorted, 

Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gospel,  (x.  19 — 
25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations  of  the 
danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with  warnings,  ex- 
postulations, and  encouragements,  showing  the  nature,  excel- 
lency, and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, (x.  26 — 39.,  xi.) 

Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course,  from 
the  testimony  of  former  beuevers,  and  by  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  bom  the  paternal  design 
and  salutary  efiect  of  the  Lord's  corrections.  (xiL  1—13.) 

Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  themselves  and  each  oth^,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau, 
(xii.  14—17.) 

Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reverential 
worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt  and  danger  of 
neglecting  it.  ^xii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  5.  To  brotherlv  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion ;  to  charity, 
contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  fidth  and  examples  of  their  deceased 
pastors.  (4 — 8.) 

Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  agdnst  false  doctrines  in  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  (9—12.) 

Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanksgiving 
to  God.  (xiiL  13-15.) 

Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the  apostie. 
(xiii.  16—19.) 

Part  III.    The  Conclusion,  containing  a  Prayer  for  tlie  Hebrews,  and 
Apostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  20 — 25.) 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  observes,  is  a  masterly 
supplement  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galalians,  and  also  a 
luminous  commentary  on  them ;  showing  that  all  the  legal  dispensa- 
tion was  originally  designed  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  and  better 
covenant  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argu- 
ment, evincing  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  both.  The  internal 
excellence  of  this  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elucidating 
both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps  than  all  of  them, 
places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all  doubt.  We  here  find  the 
great  doctrines^  which  are  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, stated,  proved,  and  applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,^ 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

ON  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES  IN  GENERAL. 

I.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  modem  arrangement  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  by  seven  Epistles,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.'  For  many 
centuries  these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic  Epistles, 
— an  appellation  for  which  several  conjectures  have  been  assigned. 

1.  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  denominated 
Catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  designed  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  circulated  among  the  Christian  churches,  that  they  might 
be  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain  that  one  catholic  or  general  doc- 
trine, which  was  delivered  to  the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  and  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal 
church  of  Christ.  In  like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical, 
as  containing  canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all 
Christians.  Unquestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  and  excellent;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules  and 
directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts  that  are 

'  Heidegffer,  Enchiridion  Biblicnm,  pp.  600—611.    Dr.  Owen's  Ezercitations  on  the 
Epistle  to  Uie  Hebrews,  pp.  1 — 44.  fol.  edit.     Lardner*8  Works,  Svo.  voL  vi.  pp.  381 — 
415.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  324—341.     Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  iil  pp.  321 — 
341.  4to.  edit  or  vol  v.  pp.  1—27.  Svo.  edit    Braunii  Comment  in  Epist  ad  Hebraeos, 
pp.  1 — 36.    Carpxovii  Exercitationes  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos,  pp.  IxiL— cvi    Schmidii 
Hist  et  Vindicatio  Canonis,  pp.  65.5 — 673.     Langii  Conmientatio  de  Vita  et  Epistolis 
Apostoli  Panli,  pp.  153 — 160.    J.  A.  Emesti  Lectiones  Academics  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos, 
pp.  1—8.  1173 — 1185.  Svo.  Upsiffl,  1815.     Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  192—269.    Dr.  Hales^s 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  il  pp.  1128 — 1137.    Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  38 — 61.  312 — 318.    RosenmiiUer,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test  voL  v.  pp.  142 — 148.    MoU 
denhawcr.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet  et  Nov.  Test  pp.  332—340.    Alber,  Insti- 
tationes  Hermeneuticie  Nov.  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  244—250.    Hug*s  Introduction,  ui   loc. 
Janssens,    Hermenentiqne   Sacree,  torn.  ii.   pp.  61 — 68.    Whitby *8  and  Scott's  Ccmi* 
mentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

'  In  MSS.,  a  common  place  for  these  Epistles  is  immediately  after  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  there  they  therefore  are  placed  by  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hschendorf.  and 
TregoUes. 
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binding  upon  all,  so  for  as  their  situations  and  circumstances  are 
similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paul's  Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for 
the  doctrines  there  delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those 
comprised  in  the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They 
likewise  contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians ;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to  those  referred  to 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation  of 
catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  written  to  one 
person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  to  the  catholic 
churchy  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several  countries, 
or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  wherever  they  were  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  QBcumenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and 
others,  have  adopted  this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to 
the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  disper- 
sions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judsea,  nor  to 
Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two  Epistles  of 
Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but  primarily  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  bad  been  converted  from  Judaism.  The  first 
Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  perhaps  written  to 
Jewish  Christians;  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  were 
unquestionably  written  to  particular  persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  probable.  It  is  this : — 
The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  having  from 
the  beginning  been  received  as  authentic,  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  acknowledged  (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  con- 
cerning which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and  they  were  consi- 
dered by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith.  But  their  authenticity 
being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  the  churches,  they 
also  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles, 
and  were  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest^  These  Epistles 
were  also  termed  canonical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles,  which  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of  this  latter  appel- 
lation is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du  Pin  says  that  some  Latin 
writers  have  called  these  Epistles  canonical,  either  confounding  the 
name  with  catholic,  or  to  denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

'  This  opinion  has  been  very  frequently  adopted  in  this  country.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  passage  of  Hammond  to  which  Macknight  referred. 
This  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  received  as  if  it  were  some  new  suggestion  of 
Noessclt. 
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II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  yery  considerable 
antiquity,  for  Euaebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appellation  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for  John's  first  Epistle  is  repeat- 
edly called  a  catholic  Epistle  by  Origen,  and  by  Dionysus  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Of  these  Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius ;  tkough  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  And 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catholic.  The  same  appellation  was  also 
given  to  them  by  tf erome. 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  tiie  second  of 
Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  EpislJes  of  John, 
was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fsithers,  as  well  as  by  some  modem 
writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  genuine 
and  authentic  productions  of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  claims  to  authenticity  of  these  dLH)uted  Epistles  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authentidty  of  which 
they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all  the  writings  forged 
by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles ;  and,  therefore,  most  assuremy, 
would  not  have  received  any  without  previously  subjecting  them  to 
a  severe  scrutiny.  Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  imme- 
diately acknowledged  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  this  only  shows 
that  the  persons  who  doubted  had  not  received  ccmiplete  and  incon- 
testable evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as  they  were  afkerwards 
universally  received,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  upon  a 
strict  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
the  apostles.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Christians  bad  such  good  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard 
against  imposition,  and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has 
remarked,  no  writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  ihia  day  the  least  reason  to  believe 
any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed  is  the  same  in 
MSS.  in  general,  though  it  seems  to  vary  in  ancient  authors ;  but  it 
is  not  very  material  in  what  manner  they  are  arranged.  Could  we 
fix  with  certainty  the  date  of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order 
would  be  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some 
have  placed  the  three  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was 
the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  have  given  the  priority  to 
the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  him  as  the  prince 
of  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle  of  James  last,  possibly 
because  it  was  later  received  into  the  canon  by  the  Christian  churdi 
in  general.  By  others,  this  Epistle  has  been  placed  first,  either  be- 
cause it  was  conjectured  to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  because  St  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the  first  of 
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all  the  Christian  churches ;  or  because  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel^  who  were  the  first  bdievers. 
In  the  following  sections  the  usual  order  has  been  retained*^ 


CHAP.  XXV. 

ON  THB  OBNBRAL  BPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

L  CoNSiDEBABLE  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author  of  this 
Epistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  of  James  are  mentioned  in  the 
if ew  Testament* 

'  Beiuoii's  Fteface  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Michaelis,  toL  it.  pp.  269 — 271.  Fritil 
Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  62 — 65.  Liu'dner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi  pp.  465-^468.;  4tow 
ToL  iii.  pp.  366,  367.    RosenmuUer,  Scholia,  voL  v.  pp.  317,  318. 

'  [Who  were  the  Jamtses^  and  who  **  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,**  are  among  the  qiuu' 
ttones  vexattB  of  the  Biblical  student  The  real  question  here  is,  whether  **  James  ^e 
Ijord's  brother,"  Gal.  I  1 9.,  is  identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alphsus,  and  whether  bj  the 
expression,  "  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none  save  James  the  Lord*s  brother,"  St.  Paul 
means  to  include  him  amongst  the  apostles  or  not  The  most  obvious  opinion  would  be 
that  he  does  term  him  an  apostle;  though  it  maj  be  objected  that  in  Luke  iv.  26, 27.  «l  fi4 
is  used  not  to  include  the  ci^  of  Sarepta  amongst  the  cities  of  Israel,  nor  Naaman  the 
Syrian  amongst  the  Israelitish  lepers.  All,  perhaps,  (hat  we  can  saj  certainly  from  the 
passage  in  Gal.  L  is,  that  besides  Peter  and  also  James  of  Jerusalem  (whether  the  latter 
were  an  apostle  or  no),  Paul  saw  none  of  the  apostles.  cZ8«y  does  apply  to  James;  the 
question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  r&v  &vo<rr^A«y  be  similarly  connected  or  not  The 
latter  seems  the  more  obvious  connection;  and  in  Luke  iv.  it  may  be  said  that  in  each 
the  person  marked  out  by  cl  /u^  belonged  to  a  general  class,  vndow$  in  the  one  case,  and 
hpers  in  the  other,  though  not  of  Israel.  It  has  been  long  a  question  whether  James  the 
son  of  Alphseus  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  were  or  were  not  identical;  and  if  not, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  one  who  took  the  lead  for  many  years  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  called  James  the  Just,  and  which  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle?  All 
these  points  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davids(m  (Introd.  iiL  302 — 812.):  he  shows  that  there 
were  early  opinions  opposed  to  identifying  these  Jameses,  and  with  these  he  aCTces;  but 
he  considers  that  those  were  mistaken  who  did  this  by  identifying  James  we  Lord's 
brother  with  the  president  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been 
an  apostle.  It  is  clear  that  **  James  the  Just"  of  whom  early  Christian  writers  speak, 
was  the  leading  person  in  the  Hierosolymitan  church,  and  that  by  this  name  they  de- 
signated that  James  who  was  also  called  the  Lord's  brother;  so  that,  in  separating  this 
James  from  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  they  reg^urded  this  president  as  not  having  been 
one  of  the  original  twelve,  and  thus  either  not  an  original  apostle  at  all,  or  else  (as 
Eusebius  said)  a  fourteenth  apostle.  It  mar  be  taken  as  certain  that  James  the  Just  and 
James  the  president  of  the  Jerusalem  church  were  identical;,  but  then  Josephus  (Ant  xx. 
8.  1.)  gives  such  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  **  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ "  was  put  to  death,  as  to  show  that  that  person  was  the  leading  individual  of 
the  Jewish  church.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  identifying  the  president  James  the  Just 
with  the  Lord's  brother:  indeed  Davidson,  in  oppposing  that  view,  avowedly  rejects  the 
testimony  of  the  early  writers  who  distinguished  between  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  and 
the  Lord's  brother. 

Tlie  question  then  would  recur,  Who  is  the  James  spoken  of  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
book  of  Acts?  If  these  Jameses  be  separated,  then  some  reply,  the  apostle,  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  some  **  the  Lord's  brother,"  the  president  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  these 
persons  were  not  the  same,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  indefinite  name  James  is 
alone  used:  for  prior  to  the  beheading  of  James  the  brother  of  John,  we  do  find  a  dis- 
tinction (as  in  Acts  xii.  L,  Gal.  i  19.),  which  was  afterwards  as  needful  if  there  were 
more  than  one  of  leading  importance.  It  should  be  added,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Hegesippus,  one  of  Dr.  Davidson's  witnesses  for  dividing  the  Jameses,  should  be  so 
underst(K>d:  what  he  says  is  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (called  by  all  the  Just) 
governed  the  church  wiUi  the  apostles;  which  may  mean  no  more  than  that  this  was  his 
spec  al  charge. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  seems  to  recognise  but  one  James:  and  had  we  no 
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The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the  lake  of 
Galilee^  and  the  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John ;  and^  as  he  is  uni- 
formly mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  (in  the  common  text)  before 
John  (except  in  Luke  ix.  28.)^  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  elder 
of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  A.D.  44 
(Acts  xii.),  it  appears  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  contains  passages  which 
seem  to  refer  to  a  later  period. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he  is  called 
the  brother  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  L  18,  19.),  and  is  also 
generally  termed  ^'the  Less,"  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because  he  was  lower  in  stature. 
We  find  no  account  of  his  call  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
he  is  mentioned  in  each  list  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  3. ;  Mark  iiL 
18. ;  Luke  vi.  15.)  He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  sepa- 
rate interview  soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts.  L  13.); 
and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  A.D.  34,  he  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  president  or  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, 
to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  convened  there  a.d.  49.  On  account  of  his 
distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  **  the  Just"  But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of 
his  character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Having 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among  the  Jews,  which  began  at  the 
temple :  or  at  least  they  availed  themselves  of  a  general  disturbance, 
however  it  might  have  originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit 
and  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement  of  the 
temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled  multitude, 
avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  precipitated  him  from 
the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ;  and,  as  he  was  not  killed  by 
the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones  at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneel- 
ing down,  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at 
length  struck  him  with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  A.D.  62.  At  thb  time  the  procurator  Festus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had  not  arrived ;  so  that 
the  province  was  left  without  a  governor.  Such  a  season  left  the 
Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licentious  and  turbulent  passions; 
and,  from  their  known  character  and  sentiments  about  this  time, 

farther  information,  I  suppose  that  we  should  simply  regard  him  as  the  apostle,  the  son  of 
Alphscus,  and  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

I  must  be  content  to  refer  as  to  who  were  intended  by  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  *•  to 
Mr.  Alford*8  note  on  Matt  xiii.  55.,  and  the  remarks  which  it  has  called  forth  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Anthony  Swainson,  M.A.,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July 
,  1855,  pp.  394 — 401.] 
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they  were  very  likely  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  may  there- 
fore date  the  apostle's  death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus, 
viz.  A.D.  62,  in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men  *,  who 
are  agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.^ 

II.  ["  The  Epistle  of  James  is  the  first  book  that  we  have  to 
consider  of  those  described  by  Eusebius  as  opposed  by  some.  We 
are  not  to  feel  surprise  that  Epistles  not  addressed  to  a  particular 
church  should  be  for  a  time  comparatively  unknown ;  this  would  be 
especially  what  we  might  expect  as  to  an  Epistle  to  those  from 
amongst  the  Israelitisb  nation  who  had  believed  in  Christ. 

^^  The  first  who  makes  express  mention  of  this  Epistle  by  name  is 
Origen,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century :  he  quotes  it  as  the 
Epistle  attributed  to  James  {&s  iv  ttj  <f>8pofjLfnnj  ^Icucd^ov  hrurroXfj 
aviyvoDfisv.  Ed.  De  la  Rue,  iv.  p.  306.)  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
Origen's  teacher,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  knew  of  this  Epistle.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Cassiodorus,  a  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  that  Clement  gave  a  summary  of  this  Epistle 
(together  with  others)  in  a  work  of  his  which  is  now  lost :  it  has, 
however,  been  doubted  whether  the  name  of  JameSy  in  the  passage 
of  Cassiodorus,  is  not  put  by  mistake  for  Jude.  Irenaeus  says  of 
Abraham  that  ^^  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.^^  (C.  H.  iv.  16.  2.) 
This  looks  like  an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle.  A  strong  testi- 
mony to  this  writing  is  given  by  the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which,  although  the  other  books  opposed  by  some  are 
absent,  this  Epistle  is  contained."  * 

In  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  there  are  two  citations 
from  this  Epistle, — chap.  i.  17.  and  iv.  1.  (Dionysii  Opera,  Romas, 
1796,  p.  32.  et  200.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the  reception  of  this 
Epistle  was,  as  we  see  from  Eusebius,  opposed  by  some,  but  after- 
wards it  became  general,  as  may  be  learned  from  Jerome  and  others; 
and  thus  it  finds  its  place  in  the  lists  of  the  New  Testament.  "  This 
is  just  what  we  might  expect :  a  writing,  little  known  at  first,  obtains 
a  more  general  circulation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  writing  and  its 
reception  go  almost  together.  The  contents  entirely  befit  the  anti- 
quity which  the  writing  claims ;  no  evidence  could  be  given  for  re- 
jecting it ;  it  diflPers  in  its  whole  nature  from  the  foolish  and  spurious 
writings  put  forth  in  the  name  of  this  James ;  and  thus  its  gradual 

*  Hcgesipptis,  cited  by  Easebins,  Hist  EccL  lib.  ii.  c  23.  Easebias  also  quotes  a 
passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works,  in  which  the  Jewish  historian 
considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  after  overwhelmed  his  countrymen  as  a  judgment  for 
tlicir  murder  of  James,  whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of 
Josephus's  testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop  Pearson,  who 
lias  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  considers  the  testimony  of  Josephus  as 
nnu'orthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  boUi  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and 
Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

*  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  468—602.;  4to.  vol.  iiL  pp.  368—384.  Dr. 
Bcnson*s  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp.  1 — 13.  2d.  edit  Mi- 
chaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273 — 292. 

'  Tregelles's  **  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  pp.  66,  57. 
VOL.  IV.  Q  Q 
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reception  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  its  having,  from  early  times, 
been  known  by  some  to  be  genuine  (as  shown  by  the  Syriac  version), 
and  this  knowledge  having  afterwards  spread  more  widely."  *] 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerniDg 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Beza,  Cave,  Scott, 
Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  believinff  Jews  who  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
world.  Grotius  and  Dr.  Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel  living  out  of  Judsea.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain 
that  James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished  and  designed 
that  it  should  also  be  read  by  tiie  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  this 
design  and  intention  had  some  influence  on  the  choice  of  his  materials. 
Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
converted  Jews  out  of  Palestine ;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  ailer 
them  Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judsea,  whether  believers  or  not.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  imbelievers  only:  but  we  think, 
with  Bishop  Tomline  and  others,  that  in  these  passages  the  apostle 
alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which  the  Hebrew 
Christians  had.  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part  of  his 
Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without  any  mention  or 
notice  of  that  distinction.     It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this 
Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
nor  any  reproof  of  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and, 
therefore,  though  Bishop  Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  '^  to  the 
twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad  "  might  comprehend  both  un- 
believing and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  Delieving  Jews  only,  and  that  St.  James  did  not  expressly 
make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor  any  other  apostle 
ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian  converts.     "  The  object 
of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he  further  observes,  ^'  was  to  confirm,  and 
not  to  convert ;  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe, 
and  not  in  those  who  did  not  believe.     The  sense  of  the  above 
inscription  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately,  *  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.'  {u  3.) 
And  again,  *  My  brethren,  have  not  the  fiuth  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.'  (iL  1.)     These 
passages  could  not  be  addressed  to  unbelievers."* 

"  Tregelles's  **  Historic  Eyidence,"  p.  57. 

It  is  well  known  that  Martin  Lather,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Reformatioii,  spoke  in 
a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle,  which  he  called  strammea  epittolOf  a  strawy  epistle, 
and  excluded  it  at  first  from  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of 
St.  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification  bj  faith,  but  more  mature  experience  aod 
deeper  research  induced  him  subsequently  to  modify  his  expressions.  Others  foUowed 
him  in  this  judgment,  formed  wholly  on  subjective  grounds. 

*  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  472. 
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IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James^  in  writing  this  Epistle,  we 
may  collect^  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents,  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Firsty  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices 
which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  piide  in  prosperity,  im- 
patience under  poverty,  or  any  other  affliction ;  unworthy  thoughts 
of  God,  and  more  particularly  the  looking  upon  him  as  the  author 
of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing  themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or 
right  opinion,  without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a,very  criminal  partiality 
for  the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy  and  un- 
charitableness,  strife  and  contention;  abusing  the  noble  faculty  of 
speech,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue,  such  as  cursing 
and  swearing,  slander  and  backbiting,  and  all  rash  and  unguarded 
speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise,  he  wrote  to  caution  them  against 
covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglect- 
ing prayer,  or  praying  wiUi  wrong  views,  and  the  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly^  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faitlu  For  as  they  were  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
lawy  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  method  was 
said  to  be  by  faith  without  the  vx)rks  of  the  law;  they,  some  of  them, 
weakly,  and  others,  perhaps,  wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery ;  and 
were  for  understanding,  by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  without  that  living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which 
"  worketh  by  love,'*  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly y  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under  sickness 
or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes,  that  if  they  were 
penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure. 

FouriJily,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  St  James's  writing 
thb  Episde  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time  was,  to  prevent 
their  being  impatient  under  their  present  persecutions  or  dark  pro- 
spects; and  to  support  and  comfort  them,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  handy  and  thus  impressing  on  them 
what  their  true  hope  was,  —  a  point,  the  apprehension  of  which 
was  difficult  to  many  who  had  belonged  to  God's  ancient  earthly 
people. 

V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i,  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations^ 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,  (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering  mind, 
(5-8.) 

3.  Tohumility.  (9— 11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  teniptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  auUior  of  sin,  but  the 
source  and  giver  of  everv  good.  (\2 — 18.) 

6.  To  receive  the  Word  of  God  with  meekness^  and  to  reduce  it 
to  practice.  (19 — 27.) 
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Pabt  II.  censures  and  condemns, 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persona  in  their  religious  assemblies,  which  h 
contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then  shown  that 
the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment  violates  the  whole 
lawof  God.  (10— 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  ftdth  without  works : 
these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  examples  of 
Abraham  and  Bahab.  (ii.  13 — 26.) 

3.  The  affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  station 
would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1,  2.)  Hence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an  unbridled  tongue, 
together  with  the  diflSculty  and  duty  of  governing  it  (3 — 12.); 
and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  the  nature  and  effects 
of  earthly  and  heavenly  wisdom.  (13 — 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5.) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission  to 
God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousness  and  detraction;  annexed  are  exhortations  to 
immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  life. 
(11-17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — 6.) 

Part  III.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautions;  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer  and 
praise.  (12,  13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  (14 
—18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 

YI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  instruc-  I 

tive  in  the  New  Testament.   Its  style  possesses  all  that  beautiful  and  ' 

elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently  characterises  the  sacred  writers. 
Having  been  written  with  the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors 
which  had  been  introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not 
80  replete  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles ;  but  it  contains 
an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties  whick  are  incumbent 
on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces  in  a  manner  equally  elegant 
and  affectionate.* 


'  Benson's  Preface  to  Saint  James,  pp.  14 — 20.  Macknighfs  Preface,  sect  2 
MicIiaelU,  vol.  iv.  pp.  292 — 314.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  67 — 79.  Uarwood's 
In  trod,  to  the  New  Test.  voL  i.  pp.  216 — 220.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  612 — 617. 
Jansscns,  Ilerm^ncutique  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  pp.  68 — 72.  See  also  Hag's  IntroductioQ, 
171  he. 
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CHAP.  XXVL 

ON  THE  FIBST   GENERAL  EPISTLE   OF   PETER. 

I.  Simon,  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation  signifies  a 
stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and  was  bom  at  Beth- 
saida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  had  a  brother,  called 
Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that 
lake.  These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from 
whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with 
Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(John  i.  35 — 42.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of  some  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  Peter  and  Andrew  seem  to  have 
followed  their  trade  until  Jesus  Christ  called  them  to  "  follow  him," 
and  promised  to  make  them  both  **  fishers  of  men."  (Matt  iv.  18, 19. ; 
Mark  i.  17.;  Luke  v.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  com- 
panions, and  when  he  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  amojig  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was  honoured  with 
his  Master's  intimacy,  together  with  James  and  John.  With  them 
Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord  restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to 
life  (Mark  v.  37.,  Luke  viii.  51.);  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1.,  Mark  ix.  2.,  Luke  ix.  28.),  and  during  his 
agony  in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 6^.y  Mark  xiv.  32 — 42.);  and 
on  various  other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apostleship, 
he  was  married,  arid  seems  to  have  removed,  in  consequence,  from 
Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's  family  resided.*  It  appears 
also  that  when  our  Lord  left  Nazareth  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  iv.  13.),  he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's 
house,  whither  the  people  resorted  to  him.^ 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed ;  and  it  in  no  small 
degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  they  have 
blended  without  disguise  several  traits  of  his  precipitance  and  pre- 
sumption, with  the  honourable  testimony  which  the  narration  of  facts 
affords  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and  forward-^ 
ness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first  to  reply  to  all 
questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole  collective  body  of  dis- 
ciples, of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  Matt.  xvi.  13 — 16. 
He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced 
his  future  sufierings.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced 
in  his  venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt.  xiv. 
28—31.);  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards  the  high- 

*  Bat  see  as  to  this,  and  on  the  jnxta-position  of  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  and  their 
true  localities,  a  paper  by  S.  P.  Tregelles  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  Philology  for  June  1856. 

*  Luke  iv.  40.j  Matt.  viii.  16.,  xvii.  24—27.;  Mark  I  32.  34. 
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priest's  eervant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword,  and  whose  right  ear 
he  cut  oif,  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our 
Lord.*  His  presumption  and  self-confidence  sufficiently  appear  in 
his  solemn  asseverations  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master 
(Matt.  xxvL  33.) ;  and  his  weakness,  in  his  subsequent  denial  of 
Christ :  for,  thoueh  Peter  followed  him  afar  off  to  the  high-priesfs 
palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet  he  thrice 
disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed  Christ  any  further ;  probably 
remorse  and  shame  prevented  liim  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as 
we  find  St.  John  did.  On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person 
to  whom  he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion 
(John  xxi.)  our  Lord  afiPorded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
ing his  love  for  him,  and  charged  him  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  with 
fideUty  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  L  15 — 26.),  and  on  the  ensuing 
day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ  so  effectually,  that  three  thou- 
sand souls  were  added  to  the  church,  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41.)  We  next 
find  him,  in  company  with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced,  and  embraced  the  GospeL  (Acts  iiL)  He 
was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin,  threatened  and 
dismissed,  (iv.)  After  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  whoso 
fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended  (v.),  Peter  and  John  preached 
successively  at  Samaria  (viii.),  and  performed  various  miracles,  (ix.  x.) 
During  his  apostolical  travels  in  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he 
converted  Cornelius  the  Boman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert 
who  was  admitted  into  the  chim^h  without  circumcision,  or  any  in- 
junction to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x.);  and,  on  his 
return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians  that  God  had 
granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as  weU  as  to  the  Jews. 
(xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  apprehended  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
A.D.  44.,  who  designed  to  put  him  to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.)  In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem, A.  D.  49,  Peter  took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most 
explicitly,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we  any  certain  in- 
formation respecting  his  subsequent  labours.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11.);  and  from  his 
inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  ia 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (I  Pet.  u 
1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  in  those  countries.     At  length 

>  Matt.  xxvi.  61 — 54.;  Matt  xiv.  46,  47.;  Luke  xxil  50,  51.;  John  xviii.  10,  11. 
"  Matt,  xxvv  69—75.;  Mark  xiv.  66—72. ;  Liike  xxii.  54- f  2.;  John  xyiiL  15—18. 
26,  27. 
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he  arrived  at  Rome,  not  before  the  year  63  *,  subsequently  to 
Paul's  departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was  cruci- 
fied there  with  head  downwards*  Clement  of  Alexandria  adds,  from 
an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his  time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered 
martyrdom  a  short  time  before  him.> 

II.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  have  never  been  disputed,  except  by  recent  subjective  criticism. 
It  is  repeatedly  distinctly  quoted  by  Polycarp  * ;  Papias  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius,  cited  testimonies  from  it ;  and  it  is  once  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.*  It  was  quoted 
by  name  by  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian ;  and 
Eusebius  informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  St.  Peter  in  the  fourth  century  *,  since  which  time  its 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

III.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent,  differ- 
ent opinions  have  prevailed.  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave,  Mill,  Tillemont, 
Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  scattered  through  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  while  Lord  Barrington  and 
Dr.  Benson  think  that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  and 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  directed  to  those  native  heathens 
in  Pontus,  &c,  who  were  first  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner, 
Macknight,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Chris- 
tians in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries 
above  noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  only  rule  of  determination  must  be 
the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circumstances  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  apostolical  history  or  the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  thus: — Peter y  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christy  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  PonfuSy  Galatiay  Cappadocia,  Asia^  and  Bithynia. 
(I  Pet.  i.  1.)  That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews, 
and  not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  — 

1.  We  learn  from  Apts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  waiting 
at  Jerusalem,  Jews^  devout  men^  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  dwellers  in  Judisa^ 
Cappadociay  in  PotUus  and  Asia.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dis- 
persed in  those  countries. 
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'  We  have  seen  (p.  495.  svprdy)  that  St  Paul  quitted  Borne  in  the  early  part  of  ▲.  d.  63, 
at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  St.  Peter  had  not  arrived  there;  for  if  these  two  eminent 
servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city,  Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
some  of  the  Epistles,  which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  Sva  vol.  vl  pp.  509-^561.;  4to.  vol  iiL  pp.  388—414.  Scaliger, 
Salmasius,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that  St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome; 
but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Cave,  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage, 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  clearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of 
Bome.  The  pretended  prknagr  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Bomanists  insist  so  much,  has 
been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope*s  supremacy,  form* 
ing  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  it  pp.  98,  99.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

*  Ibid.  8va  vol  ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  362. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  vl  pp.  562,  563.;  4to.  vol  iii.  p.  415. 
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2.  Peter  had  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision  peculiarbr  committed  to  him.  (Gal. 
ii.  8.)     It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Grentiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Strangers^  scattered^ 
TJapfmdnfio'i ;  which  word  properlj  denotes  strangers  from  another  country.  Such 
were  the  Jews,  who,  through  persecution  in  JudsBa,  fled  into  foreign  countries ; 
whereas  believing  Gren tiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  lOT) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed /ram  their  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.) :  in  which  description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen  generation^  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  terms  used 
conditionally  of  the  Jewish  people  (Ezod.  xiz.  6.),  now  applied  to  the  spiritual 
portion  of  them. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
the  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians. 

IV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  1 2,  1 3.  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother," 
but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  here,  literally  or  mystically, 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather 
Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has  been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the 
learned.  Bishop  Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  apostle  speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs.  Benson 
and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in  Assyria ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or  rather  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and 
Hales,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  all  the  learned  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, are  of  opinion  that  by  Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively. 

Borne,  which  city  is  called  Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Rev.  xvii. 

...  » 
xvui.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  literal 

meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence  for  its  figurative 

or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think  that  the  latter  was  intended, 

and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  which,  Dr* 
Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight.  Eusebius^  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Papias  bishop  of  Jerusalemi  that  Mark*s  Gospel  was 
written  at  the  request  of  Feter^s  hearers  in  Rome ;  and  that  *'  Peter  makes  mention 
of  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Rome  itself.  And  that  he  (Peter) 
signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figuratively  Babylon,  in  these  words,  The  church 
which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  jointh/  with  you,  saluteth  you.  And  so  (loth  Mark  my 
son'*  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome',  who  adds  positively, 
that  "  Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by 
the  name  of  Babylon ;  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon^*  &c.  CEcumenius,  Bede,  and 
other  Fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babylon,  fi^ratively  to  signify  that  ii; 
would  resemble  Babylon  in  its  idolatry,  and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of 
the  church  of  God ;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly  concerning  Romo, 
for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  understand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  probable  that  Peter 
ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldssa;  and  Babylon  in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insig* 
nificant  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

»  Hist.  FacI.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  «  De  Viris  Illost.  c.  8. 
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3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the/aiih/ul  brother^  or  associate  of  Paul  il^ 
most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted.  And  though  he  was  not  at  Rome 
with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  mi^ht  naturally 
have  come  hither  soon  after,  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
firm the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in  planting.  But  Sil- 
vanus, Paul,  and  Peter,  had  no  connection  with  Babylon,  whicn  lay  beyond  their 
district ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's 
foundation.  The  Grospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle  Thad- 
deus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Uosmas;  and  Abulfara^i  reckons  that  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his 
authority,  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  churches,  i 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of  mystical  appella- 
tions, especially  in  their  captivities.  Edom  was  a  frequent  title  for  their  Heathen 
oppressors ;  and,  as  Babylon  was  the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so  stron^^ly 
resembled  the  former  in  her  **  abominations,  her  idolatries,  and  persecutions  of  the 
saints,"  should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  similar  usage  of  the  Apocal^qpse,  where  the  mystical  application  is 
unquestionable.  (Rev.  xiv.  8.,  xvi.  19.,  xviii.  2.  &c.)  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed, 
that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter ;  or,  rather,  that  both  derived  it,  by  inspiration^ 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (xxi.  9  ) 

5.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  written  Mhortly  before 
Peter's  death ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to  Rome  (where  he  unquestionably 
suffered)  must  have  employed  a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could 
be  taken.  And  Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  &c.,  in  his  wiiy  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write.  Writing  from 
Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never  expected  to  see  them  more. 

[The  editor  may  here  express  his  deliberate  judgment  that  thid 
Epistle  was  written  from  the  ancient  Babylon  in  Chaldasa.  So^  too, 
Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iii.  366.),  who  states  the  evidence  pretty  fully 
for  the  different  opinions,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  "  On  the  Canon."] 

If  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  A.  D.  64  or  65,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  dating  this  Epistle  in  A.  D.  64  [if  written  at  Rome]. 

V.  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written  during  a 
period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  exposed 
to  severe  persecutions.  The  design  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly 
to  support  them  under  their  afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct 
them  how  to  behave  under  persecution.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
history  of  that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approaching.  On 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  emperor  (Nero), 
and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  provinces,  and  to  avoid  all 
grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition  or  other  crimes  that  would 
violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  And,  finally,  as  their 
character  and  conduct  were  liable  to  be  aspersed  and  misrepresented 
by  their  enemies,  they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  they 
miglit  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to 
shame,  and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and 
Christian  conversation.  ' 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sections,  exclu- 
sive of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

»  Lardncr,  Svo.  voL  v.  p.  SJ72.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  55.    Michaelis,  voL  ii  p.  Sa 
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The  Introduction.  (L  1,  2.) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  i)er- 
severe  steadfastly  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheerfulness, 
and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstanding  all  their 
sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  which  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3—25.,  iL  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

i.  To  a  holy  conyersation  in  general,  (iu  11,  12.) 

ii.  To  a  particular  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 

Dutiful  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  (Id— 15). 

Servants  to  their  masters.  ^16 — ^25.) 

Husbands  to  their  wives.  (iiL  1 — 13.) 

Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submission,  and  to 

holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

% 

j.  Bv  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (iii.  14 — 18.)  ^ 

ii.  ay  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

(19—22.) 
iii.  Bj  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Chrbt,  and  that  by  their  conyersion 

they  became  dead  to  the  flesh,  (iv.  1—6.) 
iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  (7 — 1 1 .) 
V.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  they  should  consiaer  afflictions  as 

their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12 — 19.) 

Sect.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the  people, 
how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 

The  Conclusion,  (v.  12—14.) 

YI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  excellence,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall  short  of  its  design. 
Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words,  but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  calls  it  majestic;  and  Ostervald'  says  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  show  their  divine  ongin.  Every  part,  indeed, 
of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  felt  the  power  of  the  doctinnes 
he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  GospeL  His  style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence 
and  fervour  of  his  spirit,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
his  strong  assurance  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little 
solicitous  about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
ihoughts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths  which  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profession  by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his 
first  Epistle,  he  writes  with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that 
wc  can  scarcely  perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction 
of  his  periods.  And  in  his  second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  abandoned  principles  and  practices  of 
those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  those  early  tunes  sprang 

>  NouT.  Test  pp.  276.  281.  edit.  Ncufchatcl,  1772.  folio. 
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up  in  the  Christian  chnrch^  and  disseminated  their  pernicious  tenets 
with  so  much  art  and  cunning.  His  prophetic  description  of  the 
general  conflagration,  and  of  the  end  of  aU  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii. 
8 — 12.),  is  very  awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this 
our  eardi,  enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames :  we  hear  the  groans  of 
an  expiring  world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference !  (2  Pet 
iii.  11.)  ^^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved y  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.^ 
The  meanest  soul  and  lowest  imaraiation  cannot  think  of  that  time, 
and  the  awfiit  description  of  it,  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and 
in  several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest  emotion 
and  the  deepest  impressions.' 


CHAR  XXVIL 

ON  THE   SKCOND  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OP  PETER. 

I.  This  Epistle  has  been  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Peter 
ever  since  the  fourth  century*,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  who 
have  it  not  as  part  of  their  old  version,  though  some  of  their  writers 
have  used  and  cited  it.  In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Bufinus,  Augustine,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  Eusebius*  places  it 
among  the  hvrCKsyofUvat  Tpajtaly  or  books  whose  canonical  authority 
was  doubted  by  somcy  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as 
were  confessedly  spurious;  He  also  relatesS  from  the  tradition  of  hia 
predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  useful,  it  was  dili- 
gently read  togetner  with  the  other  Scriptures.  On  this  statement 
of  Eusebius,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks,  that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's 
it  would  not  have  seemed  useful  to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence, 

»  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  voL  L  pp.  802—304.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  79 
— A9.  Macknight*8  Preface  to  1  Peter.  Benson's  History  of  St.  Peter  and  his  First 
Epistle,  pp.  137—159.  Lardner's  Works,  Sro.  vol.  vi  pp.  562 — 683.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  414 
—425.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  IL  book  ii.  pp.  1 144 — 1 147.  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  315 
—346.    See  also  Hug's  Introdnction,  vol  iL  §§  166—171. 

*  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  placed  among  the  disputed  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  1>7  Origen.  (Enseb.  Eccl  Hist  lib.  vi.  c  25.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  ua 
the  first,  some  churches,  which  had  for  a  lengUi  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one 
Epistle  of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  also  have  arisen 
Against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montanists,  who  were  accused  of  a  disposition  to  fabricate  new 
writings.  (Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  20.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  the 
ease,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet  ii.  20.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the 
Montanistic  discipline:  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  customary 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  have  produced  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Christians  an  indisposition  to  receive  this  book.  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  L  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are  enumerated  who  have  vindicated  the  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle. 

•  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  25.  *  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c  8. 
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seeing  the  writer  in  many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it 
would  be  noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  un- 
pardonable in  any  man  to  forge  another's  name,  or  pretend  to  be  the 
person  he  is  not.^ 

[The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  demands  a  very  particular  attention, 
because  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  evidence  in 
its  favour,  in  the  early  centuries,  is  less  than  that  which  we  possess 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
This  resulted  in  part  from  its  having  been  but  little  known. 

"  The  Catholic  Epistles  were  not  formed  into  a  collected  volume 
at  an  early  period:  they  were  only  known  and  used  individuall}^ 
Two  only  of  these  writings  stand  in  Eusebius's  catalogue  of  books 
universally  acknowledged."^ 

And  thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  these  seven  writings 
passed  as  a  whole  from  the  condition  of  individual  use  and  acknow- 
ledgment into  the  sphere  of  recognised  church  use.  And  even  of 
those  two  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged, we  find  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  in  some  regions 
but  little  used.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged  by  TertuUian ;  and  yet  in  the  writings  of 
the  African  presbyter,  we  find  but  once  a  passage  quoted  from  it : 
had  we  not  this  one  portion  of  his  works,  we  might  have  judged 
either  that  he  did  not  know  of  that  Epistle,  or  that  he  did  not  own 
it^  authority.  So  little  can  we,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
argue  from  the  silence  of  some  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

Origen,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  mentions  definitely 
that  such  an  Epistle  as  the  second  of  Peter  was  inoxcn,  but  still  he 
mentions  that  it  was  doubted  by  some  {Sarto  Be  koI  Bevripav  *  a/t<^i- 
0d\Xsrai  yap.  A  p.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.).  In  the  same  age, 
Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  writing  to  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  accuses  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  ^*  abusing  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who  in  their  Epistles  have  execrated  heretics, 
and  admonished  us  to  avoid  them."  ?"  Adhuc  infamans  Petrum  et 
Paulum  beatos  apostolos,  quasi  hoc  ipsi  tradiderint :  qui  in  epistolis 
suis  hajreticos  execrati  sunt,  et  ut  eos  evitemus,  monuerunt."  Epist^ 
Cypr.  75.)  It  is  this  Epistle  alone  that  can  be  intended  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Peter.  Now  the  second  of  Peter  professes  to  be 
addressed  to  the  same  persons  to  whom  the  first  had  been.  (chap, 
iii.  1.)  One  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  salutation  of  the 
former  is  Cappadocia,  and  to  that  very  region  did  Firmilianus  belong. 
We  thus  get,  in  the  third  century,  our  decisive  testimony  as  to  this 
Epistle,  from  the  very  region  where  it  ought  to  have  been  best 
known,  the  part  to  which  we  should  most  naturally  turn  in  search  of 
conclusive  evidence. 

We  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  conunented 
on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  both  those  which  were  universally  owned, 
and  those  that  were  opposed  by  some :  hence,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  acquainted  wim  this  Epistle,  since  this  is  one  to  which  by 

'  Clcrici,  Ilist.  EccL  p.  442.  note.  «  TrcgcUcs's  "Historic  Evidence,**  p.  54. 
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that  expression  Eusebius  was  accustomed  to  allude.  It  belongs,  of 
necessity,  to  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Firmilianus  and  Origen,  and 
thus  it  must  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

There  are,  in  the  extant  works  of  still  earlier  writers,  such  coin- 
cidences of  expression  and  thought  as  seem  to  exhibit  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Epistle ;  and  indirect  as  these  testimonies  may  seem, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Christian  teacher  who  uses  the 
statements  of  a  writing  claiming  to  be  authoritative ^  so  far  shows  that 
he  admits  and  enforces  that  claim. 

Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xL)  thus  writes:  —  *^  On  account  of 
hospitality  and  godliness.  Lot  was  delivered  out  of  Sodom,  when  all 
the  region  round  about  was  condemned  with  fire  and  brimstone.  The 
Lord  made  it  manifest  that  He  doth  not  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Him ;  but  those  who  turn  to  other  ways.  He  appoints  to  pimishment" 
Let  this,  as  to  the  connection  of  words  and  thoughts,  he  compared 
with  2  Pet  ii.  6 — 9. :  ^*  Turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes,  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly ;  and  delivered 
just  Lot.  •  •  •  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to 
be  punished."  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  one  passage  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  other. 

In  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.  the  writer  speaks  oi  Paul  and  his  Epistles y 
which  he  wrote  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him ;  in  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  (ch.  iii.)  there  is  a  passage  in  which  the  words  and 
thoughts  seem  to  be  moulded  on  what  is  there  found.  2  Pet 
Ka0a>9  Kol  6  ayainjTOf  fffi&v  aSsXtfyos  IlavKo9  Kara  rrjv  BoOelaav  ain^ 
Go<\>Lav  irfpay^ev  vfjivy  i>9  koX  iv  iraaals  liriO'roXals'KaX&v  /c.t.  X. 
Pohfc.  Oxns  yap  irfw  oI/ts  aXKo9  ofxoios  kfxoX  Swarai  KaraKoXoudijaai  rfj 
aoipia  Tov  fJMKapiov  koX  hho^ov  HavXov  hs  yev6p,6V0Sy  iv  vpZv  Kara 
Trpoa-orrrov  r&y  tots  avOpdmtop  iSlBa^ev.  .  .  h?  koX  airiov  vfuv  typay^ev 
iiriaToXaf  #ct.  X.  It  looks  as  though  Polycarp  alluded  to  something 
well  known  as  a  statement,  and  this  is  found  in  this  Epistle  alone.  ^ 

Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  uses  an  expression 
about  St  Peter,  which  in  this  Epistle  he  employs  with  regard  to 
himself.  2  Pet  L  15.  <r7rot;Bda'<o  Si  /col  iKdarors  S)(eiv  vfjuas  fieri 
T7)v  ifiifp  i^oSop  rifp  toutoop  fipi^firjv  iroisladai.  Irenseus  (C.  H.  iii.  1.) 
after  speaking  of  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  adds,  fiera  Si  rrjv 
TovToyp  S^oBop;  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote 
down  the  things  which  he  had  taught     If  this  be  a  mere  coincidence, 

'  [It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  Kev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  to  whom  this  seeming  connection 
was  pointed  out,  remarks  on  it  in  a  foot-note  to  a  passage  stating  that  in  the  first  period 
of  his  inquiry  respecting  the  Canon  (u  e.  np  to  ▲.  d.  1 70)  **  no  trace  has  been  fonnd  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,"  in  the  following  manner:  **  One  coincidence  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  which  deserves  notice.  The  language  of  the  well-known  reference 
to  St.  Fanl  in  Poljcarp's  Epistle  (c  3.)  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
passage  in  2  Pet  iii.  15.  (tro^o,  iwiffroXai)^  bat  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  it  is 
impossible  to  insist  on  this.*'  (On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  867.)  Bat  still  each 
apparent  allnsion  mast  rest  on  its  own  gronnd,  and  the  evidence  furnished  by  each  sepa- 
rately and  by  all  combinedly,  most  be  considered.  We  do  find  nngle  allusions  to  books 
which  most  have  been  well  known.] 
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it  is  a  remarkable  one ;  it  seems  rather  as  if  the  name  of  Peter  had 
suggested  the  use  of  this  unaccustomed  expression  to  denote  his 
decease :  how  little  it  has  been  considered  a  usual  or  probable  term  is 
shown  by  its  having  been  doubted  whether  Irenseus  might  not  mean 
only  departure  from  Rome.  In  connection  with  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  it  should  be  remembered  that  Irenseus  and  Polycaip  were 
two  persons,  who  connected  in  their  own  lives  and  teaching  \he 
apostolic  age  with  the  dose  of  the  second  century. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  oration  of  Mdito  of  Sardis  to  Antoninus 
Csesar  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  in  his 
"  Spicilegium  Syriacum :"  this  apology  supplies  us  with  a  notice  of 
this  Epistle  intermediate  in  point  of  time  between  Polycarp  and 
Irenscus.  Melito  uses  the  sequence  of  statements  and  illustrations  so 
that  the  coincidence  of  what  he  says  with  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  6.9  and  10 — 12., 
could  not  be  deemed  accidentaL  *^  At  another  time  there  was  a  floocl 
of  waters,  and  the  just  were  preserved  in  an  ark  of  wood  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  So  also  it  will  be  at  the  last  time ;  there  shall  be  a 
flood  of  fire,  and  the  earth  shall  be  burnt  up  ...  •  and  the  just  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  fury,  like  their  fellows  in  the  ark  from  the 
waters  of  the  deluge."  * 

Theophilus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  seems  to  have 
used  this  Epistle ;  the  following  words  6  ^070^  axrrov  (fxilvtiv  ^airep 
\vyvos  h  oiKTjfiarL  awexofJiiptp  deserve  comparison  with  2  Pet.  i.  19. ; 
and  oi  Si  tov  OaoO  avdponroi  irvev/JuiTo<f>Qpoi,  'nvsvfiaT09  aryiov  xal 
irpoifyrJTCu  yspofuyoi  with  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

Such  then  are  the  early  notices  of  this  Epistle,  or  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  allusions  to  it. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century  this  Epistle  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius^  •*  known  and  acknowledged  by  most,"  together 
with  the  other  disputed  Epistles. 

From  the  fourth  century,  and  onwards,  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  was  more  discussed  on  internal  than  on  external  grounds : 
the  principal  points  to  which  attention  was  directed  were  the  differ- 
ence of  style  in  this  Epistle  from  the  firot,  and  llie  resemblance  of  part 
of  the  second  chapter  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point,  on  which  some  have  always  rested,  and 
which  was  a  known  ground  of  doubt  up  to  and  at  the  time  even  of 
the  Reformation,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  subject 
forms  the  style,  unless  indeed  the  latter  is  wholly  artifidaL  A  work 
may  be  known  occasionally  to  be  written  by  a  particular  author,  or 
may  be  judged  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner,  from  the 

'  [Spicilegium  Sjniacum :  containing  remains  of  Bardesan,  Meliton,  Ambrose,  and 
Mara  Imu:  Serapion :  now  first  edited  with  an  English  translation,  and  notes  by  tlie  Bev. 
William  Coreton,  M.A.  F.B.&,  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Rector  of  St  Mar- 
garet's, and  Canon  of  Westminster,  mdcoclv.  (See  for  the  above  passage  the  Syriac  text 
near  the  close,  and  for  the  translation,  p.  51.)] 

*  [Mr.  Westcott  says,  **  Though  Eusebius  has  made  use  of  the  Epistle  of  St  James  in 
many  places,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  quotes  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  the  second 
Epistle  of  Sl  PeUr,  or  the  two  shorter  Epistles  of  St  John."  (On  the  Canon,  p.  489.^ 
But  Eusebius  appears  to  me  to  use  the  words  of  2  Pet,  where  he  says,  l^t»fiju»-irp  BtUf  tau 
itapaio^onoi^  ^wdfiu  (H.  £.  ill.  24.).  Compare  r^s  Btias  9uvdfU0S  atfrov  t^  irip^f  t^V  ted 
§iMr4$§uuf  8c8«pi}/Ain)s,  2  Pet  i  3.] 
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expressions^  the  arrangement^  and  the  kind  of  illustrations  and  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  when  there  are  particulars  which  would  not  be 
imitated^  or  they  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  unde- 
signedy  the  identification  may  be  regarded  as  very  certain.'  But 
when  a  person  is  writing  at  a  different  time  and  on  other  sul^ects,  it 
would  be  strange  to  expect  uniformity  of 'mere  style.  As  well  might 
stem  and  solemn  rebuke  be  couched  in  the  language  of  gentle 
entreaty.  If  Peter  preaching  in  the  Acts,  if  his  addresses  to  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  to  Simon  Magus,  and  his  answer  before  the 
council  of  the  Jews,  be  compared  with  the  diiferent  parts  of  this 
Epistle,  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  it  as  to  sti/le 
than  they  are  to  the  first  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  in- 
controvertible. 

But  though  the  style  of  these  two  Epistles  is  diiferent,  in  some 
particular  points  there  are  resemblances,  as  will  be  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  what  may  be  alleged  as  internal  evidence. 

That  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  used  by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle 
seems  to  be  now  the  more  general  opinion  rather  than  vice  versa : 
this  seems  to  be  well-grounded,  for  in  2  Peter  there  is  a  certain 
amplification  and  illustration  of  what  they  had  in  common.  But  the 
use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  no  argument  against  the  genuineness  or 
the  authority  of  this.  Nor  there  can  be  no  reason  why  one  inspired 
writer  should  not  use  the  same  language  which  had  been  emploved 
by  another ;  to  deny  this  would  be  to  limit  the  acting  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture,  and  to  affirm 
that  he  might  not  do  that  which  may  be  done  by  all  human  authors. 
And  farther,  this  very  use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  a  strong  evidence 
that  2  Peter  is  genuine;  for  would  a  forger  have  been  likely  to 
make  his  work  differ  so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
books  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  introduced  so  much  of  another 
Epistle  into  it? 

The  modem  subjective  feeling  of  many  scholars  is  that  this  Epistle 
is  not  genuine :  this  is  an  opinion  which  is  not  easy  to  discuss,  when 
tan^ble  reasons  are  not  assigned.  Bunsen  does  not  go  so  far  as 
many  of  his  countrymen ;  he  does  not  reject  this  Epistle  altogether, 
but  he  regards  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  first  chapter  and  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  the  third  to  be  a  genuine  Epistle  written  before 
that  which  we  call  the  first  of  Peter,  and  that  it  is  alluded  to  there 
(chap.  V.  12.),  where  he  does  not  consider  iPypo^a  as  relating  to  that 
Epistle  itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  these  theories,  of  which 
many  more  miffht  be  just  as  easily  suggested.  Other  modes  of  muti- 
lating this  Epistle  had  been  previously  proposed,  but  for  none  of 
them  is  there  any  authority.  The  Epistle  comes  to  us  as  one;  this 
point  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  and  early  versions,  and  the  diplomatic 

'  [In  iUostration  of  this  I  may  mention,  that  I  formed  a  decided  judgment  that  **  The 
Restoration  of  Belief**  was  the  work  of  Isaac  Taylor  after  reading  the  earlier  parts,  thongh 
I  had  no  intimation  or  suggestion  who  the  writer  might  be  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
author's  name  in  the  advertisement  of  the  completed  work.  The  style,  form  of  sentence^ 
kind  of  reasoning,  &c  in  that  work  exhibit  dc&r  traces  of  those  points  in  which  it  is 
clear  that  Isaac  Taylor  woald  not.be  intentionallj  imitated.] 
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transmission  must  be  deemed  as  so  far  of  importance  on  the  question 
of  its  genuineness.  It  was  adopted  and  used  as  part  of  a  collection  of 
books  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  oldest  codices.  We  must  gather 
up  the  scattered  early  notices,  which,  though  not  so  ample  as  those 
of  other  New  Testament  books,  are,  I  judge,  sufficient ;  and  we  must 
look  at  the  Epistle  itself,  and  say  whether  it  is  not  what  it  claims  to 
be,  and  what  those  who  knew  it  in  early  times  owned  it  to  be,  a 
document  containing  that  apostolic  teaching  that  no  impostor  could 
or  would  have  devised.  He  who  has  studied  the  teaching  and  senti- 
ments falsely  ascribed  to  Peter  in  the  Clementines,  will  be  able  most 
fully  to  apprehend  from  how  different  a  source  must  this  writing  have 
proceeded.] 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  internal  indications  of  the  author- 
ship. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Sjmeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.);  from  which  circumstance 
we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  apostle^s  name  was  Simon  not  Simeon^  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that 
though  hb  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew  form  was 
Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  history  of  Jacobus  sons,  and  so 
Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Acts  xv.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  tliat 
in  the  first  Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself  simply 
Peler^  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  St.  Luke  has 
called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter,  and  that  St  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less 
than  seventeen  times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begms  with  Sj/meon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an 
apostle,  &c.  The  same  critic  is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  sufiiciently  known 
by  it,  yet  he  might-,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert  his  name  complete  in  the  second 
Epistle,  because  he  intended  authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had 
already  arisen,  or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the  same 
as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle 
on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does  it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded 
James  the  Lord's  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority, 
but  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circumstances  in  this 
Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but  Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies 
tliat  he  must  shortly  put  off'  his  taoemacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  shoum  him, 
(2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of  his  apostles  besides 
Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  the 
mount  at  his  transfiguration,  beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount  (2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18.)  Now 
there  were  only  throe  of  Chrisfs  apostles  permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  1,  2.),  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  tJohn.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore, 
must  claim  to  be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  to  be  of  apostolical 
authoritv ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that  this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  reter. — 
Once  more,  tne  author  of  it  calls  this  his  second  Episde  (iii.  \\  and  intimates 
that  he  wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the  believing  Hebrews. 
Compare  1  Pet.  i.  1.  and  2  Pet.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet.  iiL  1,  2.  Consequently,  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was  never  disputed,  the  second  identifies  itself  as 
written  by  the  same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother  (iii.  15,  16  ),  com- 
mends him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  hb  Epistles,  in  which  an  apostolical  place 
is  decidedlv  claimed. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Epistle; 
in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come,  and  admonitions  against  false  teachers 
and  apostasy,  together  with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin. 
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(lelivered  with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  make  it  improbable  in  the  extreme 
that  the  author  would  have  imposed  a  mrged  writing  upon  the  world :  and  thus  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  he  was  personatmg  the  apostle.^ 

5.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  resemblances  of  stjle  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded,  but  thej  have 
the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  first.  There  are  alfo  repetitions  of  the  same 
wordsr  and  allusions  to  the  same  events.  Thus  the  word  dvatrrpot^rij  conversation  or 
behaviour,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle ^  likewise  occurs  in  the  second', 
though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So,  the  deluge,  which  is  not  a  common 
subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  5, ;  and  in  both  places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the  number  should  be 
particularly  specified.  Michaelb  observes,  that  Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who 
knew  how  man^  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number,  where 
his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  is, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  sufficient  testimony  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  production  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received 
and  studied  with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  is  evident  &om  ch.  L  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he  makes  (i.  13.  15.)  for 
writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that,  soon  after  the  apostle  had  sent  away 
Silvanus  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from 
those  countries  to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  frequent  and  general 
resort  from  all  parte),  who  brought  him  information  concernmg  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounte  induced  him  to  write 
a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  A.  d.  65,  in  order 
to  establish  in  .the  faith  the  Christians  among  whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines  and  in- 
structions delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel;  to  caution  them 
against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  largely  describes ; 
and  to  warn  them  to  disregard  those  profane  scofiers,  who  should 
make  a  mock  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  who  should  seek  to  set  it 
at  nought  as  though  it  were  a  vain  hope ;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  and  illustrated  by  the  judgment  of  the  universal  deluge,  he 
exhorte  them  to  prepare  ror  that  event  by  a  holy  and  unblameable 
conversation.     The  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part.  I.    The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.  Having  stated  the  Blessin/jfs  to  which  God  had  called  theniy 
the  Apostlcy 

Sect.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  precious 

'  [Few  moral  arguments  in  &vonr  of  this  Epistle  can  he  stronger  than  those  derived 
from  the  prediction  (chap.  ilL)  that  scofiers  should  come  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
saying,  **  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?"  men  who  are  willingly  ignorant  that  the 
old  world  was  destroyed  by  the  water  of  the  flood.] 

«  See  I  Pet  i.  15,  18.,  ii.  12.,  iii.  1,  2.  10.  »  2  Pet.  ii.  7.,  iii.  11. 
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gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial  graces  and 
virtues,  (i.  3 — II.) 
Sect.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

L  From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers  (i.  12^21.),  and  the  testimony  of  pro- 

phecj. 
ii.  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  exposes, 

and  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  who,  he 
foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's  coming: — 


1.  By  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

ii.  By  showing  the  reason  why  that  p^eat  day  y 

circumstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitabl 


it  day  was  delayed,  and  describing  its 
consequences,  adding  suitable  exhortations  and  encourage- 
ments to  diligence  and  holiness.  (iiL  8 — 14.) 

Part  III.   77ie  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle, 

Sect.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  St 

Paul  (iii.  15,  16.) 
Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle*  (iii  17,  18.) 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Epistle  and  tnat  of  Jude,  Dr.  Benson  and 
Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second  Ejnsde  of 
Peter.* 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 

0!f  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JOfEDf. 

L  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  authentici^  as  a 
genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unquestionable.  It  was 
almost  uniyersally  receiyed  as  his  composition  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Hermas.'  It  is 
distinctly  cited  by  Polyearp',  and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons^,  and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  PapiasS 
Iren8Bus^  Clement  of  Alexandria^  TertullianS  Oriffen^  Cyprian, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecdesiasticalwriters.^^  A 
still  more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  omits  some  of  those  books 

*  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  90—99.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Bi- 
blicos,  pp.  352 — 855.  Heideeger,  Enchirid.  Bibl  pp.  6S4 — 6S8.  Benson  on  the  Catholic 
Epiatlca,  pp.  321 — 329.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  toL  yI  pp.  562 — 583.;  4ta  yoL  iii.  pp. 
414—425.    Macknight*8  Vreface  to  2  Peter.    Michaelis,  vol  iy.  pp.  346—363. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  yol.  ii.  p.  61.)  4to.  vol  i.  p.  311. 
'  Ibid.  Sya  yoL  iL  p.  99.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  yoL  ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  362. 

*  Ibid.  syo.  yol  it  pp.  108,  109.  113.;  4to.  yol  I  pp.  337.  340. 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  yol  ii.  p.  168.;  4to.  yol  i.  p.  370. 

*  Ibid.  Syo.  yol  ii.  p.  227.;  4to.  yol  i.  p.  403. 
'  Ibid.  8yo.  yol  11  p.  275.;  4to.  yol  i.  p.  429. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  it  p.  481.;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  540. 

'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  584,  585.;  4to.  vol  ill  pp.  525,  526. 
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of  the  New  Testament  respecting  whose  anthenticity  doubts  were 
entertained.  But,  besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle 
John,  in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions  to 
those  of  his  Gospel.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
'  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this  Epistle.  His  sentences, 
considered  separately ^  are  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible;  but 
when  we  search  for  their  connection,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater 
difficulties  than  we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  PauL  Artless 
simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and  can- 
dour, together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  the  cha* 
racteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears  to  have  delivered 
his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms, 
in  order  that  they  might  produce  the  greater  effect.  In  his  Gospel 
John  does  not  content  himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a 
thing,  but  denies  its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation ;  and  in 
like  manner,  to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its  contrary. 
See  John  i.  20.,iiL  36.,  v.  24.,  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of  express- 
ing things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  4.  27.  and  iv.  2, 3. 
In  his  Gospel  dso,  St  John  frequently  use  the  pronoun  or  ovro^, 
avrrf^  toi/to,  this^  in  order  to  express  things  emphatically.  Seei.  19., 
iii.  19.,  vi.  29.  40. 50.,  and  xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistie  the  same  emphatical 
mode  of  expression  obtains.  Compare  i.  5.,  ii.  25.,  iii.  23.,  y.  3,  4.  6. 
and  14.* 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and  others,  place  it  in  the 
year  68 ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69 ;  Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war, 
and  before  the  apostle's  exile  in  Patmos ;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80  or 
even  later;  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  d.  91  or  92 ;  Beausobre,  L'En- 
fant,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  place  it  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise  year.  The 
most  probable  of  these  various  opinions  (in  the  author's  opinion)  is 
that  which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

In  that  case  we  conclude  that  St.  John  wrote  his  first  Epistle  in 
68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos,  as  Grotius  supposes,  or 
from  some  city  in  Judaea,  as  Dr.  Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus, 
as  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has 
been  generally  received.' 

[The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of  an  early 
date  of  this  Epistle  do  not  in  fact  demonstrate  anything,  and  we  may 

'  Lampe,  Coramentaritts  iu  Erangelinm  Johannis,  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  p.  104.  Mac- 
knight's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  2.  Langii,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pars  ii.  Do  Interpreta- 
tione  Epistolarum  Johannis,  pp.  167 — 175. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  587 — 589.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  426—428.  Lampe, 
tom.  i.  p.  106.  Pritins,  p.  106.  Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  505—- 
— 510.  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  4.  Pritii,  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—103, 
IIales*6  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.  second  edition. 
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say  that  it  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  to  form  our  opinion  rather  on 
what  may  seem  probable  than  as  relying  on  the  alleged  proofs. 

It  has  been  thought  that  e(rxaTtj  &pa  (li.  18.)  means  the  concluding 
period  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  that  it  was  therefore  written  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  this 
expression  is  simply  parallel  to  the  "  last  times**  mentioned  by  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  as  characterised  by  spreading  eviL  As  ye 
have  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come  (in  the  full  development  of  the 
evil  of  the  last  times),  so  even  now  there  are  many  Antichrists 
(many  who  in  measure  bear  the  character  of  him  who  shall  be  thus 
destroyed  by  the  Lord),  Whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time. 
This  simply  teaches  us  that  "the  mystery  of  iniquity''  (as  St  Paul 
teaches)  .was  already  working. 

The  expression  iyydKare  rbv  air*  op^s  (ii.  1 3,  14.)  was  imagined 
by  Macknight  and  his  followers  to  mean,  "  ye  have  known  Him  from 
the  beginning;"  Le.  '* ye  knew  Christ  during  his  earthly  ministry  i* 
and  that  therefore  many  such  were  still  living.  But,  besides  the 
wrong  construction  thus  given  to  the  sentence,  it  affixes  a  sense  to 
air  dfyxrjs  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Epistle :  •*  Ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning,*' is  the  simple,  literal,  and  only  true  rendering  of  the  words: 
none  of  these  should  be  marked  as  Italic  supplements,  as  is  unhappily 
done  in  some  of  our  English  Bibles. 

The  argument  of  H^es,  that  John  must  have  written  to  Hebrew 
Christians,  as  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  done  so,  and  that 
therefore  he  wrote  about  the  same  time,  would  take  us  away  from 
ground  of  discussion  into  pure  speculation.  So,  too,  is  his  reasoning 
from  the  supposed  application  of  the  testimony  of  the  spirit,  the 
water,  and  the  blood  in  chap.  v.  5 — 9.  to  Hebrew  Christians,  to 
whom,  as  a  basis  of  his  argument,  he  assumed  that  John  wrote.  ^ 

Hug  considered  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  connected ;  that 
the  Epistle  was,  in  fact,  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gospel.  And  this 
seems  from  the  Canon  in  Muratori  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
second  century,  when  this  Epistle  and  the  first  of  Peter  were  well 
known,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  Catholic  Epistles.  Whether 
it  changed  its  place  in  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures,  before 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  were  united  in  one  volume,  seems  to  be 
doubtfuL 

As  there  is  no  real  evidence  which  was  the  earlier,  the  Gospel 
or  this  Epistle,  and  as  the  one  may  have  been  simply  the  contem- 
poraneous companion  of  the  other,  it  seems  to  the  present  editor  to 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  assign  any  specific  or  relative  date.] 

III.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
Venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the  Parthians^  be- 

'  [These  and  other  argnmentfl  are  considered  amply  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  Introd.  iii. 
459 — 461.  One  of  the  arguments  was  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  perfect  fitfioprvfniK^ 
in  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  xix.  35 — 37.,  as  though  it  implied  some  previovM  testimonj 
given  in  writing,  which  (it  was  thought)  could  only  be  tfiis  Epistle.'] 

*  One  MS.  terms  the  second  of  John  the  second  Epistle  to  the  rarthians. 
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cause  (as  some  suppose)  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  to  that  people ;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsupported  by 
the  evidence  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judsea  and  Gralilee.  But  the 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  (Ecumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lardner, 
Michaelis^  Macknight/ Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was 
written  for  the  use  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every 
country.  For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  catholic  or  general 
Epistle;  2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people;  3.  The  admonition  in  1  John  ii.  15. 
would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Juda^,  A.  D.  68,  after  the  war 
had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is  rather  suited  to  people  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  who  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by 
the  allurements  of  prosperity ;  4.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation 
to  believers  to  "keep  themselves  from  idols"  is  in  no  respect  suitable 
to  believers  in  Judsea,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to 
Christians  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  prevailed. 
IV.  This  book  is  usually  intitled  The  General  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
**  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not  inscribed  either  to  any  indi- 
vidual, like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two 
which  follow  it,  *  To  the  well-beloved  Gaius' — nor  to  any  particular 
church,  like  Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like  Peter's  first 
Epistle  '  To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — nor  to  any  principal  branch  of  the 
Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to  the  Hebrews  —  nor  to  the  Christian 
church  in  general,  like  the  second  of  Peter's  *  To  them  that  had  ob- 
tained like  precious  faith  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  ^  To  them  that 
are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called.'  It  bears  no  such  inscription ;  it  begins  without  salutation, 
and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  writer  sometimes 
speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  the  first  person — and  ad- 
dresses his  reader,  without  naming  him,  in  the  second.  But  thia 
colloquial  style  is  very  common  in  all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar 
cast :  instances  of  it  occur  in  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  distinguishing  character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem 
that  this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the  didactic  writings 
of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single  exception,  are  all  in  the 
epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a  didactic  discourse  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice:  and  whether 
we  consider  the  sublimity  of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics 
of  God's  perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation  —  the 
perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it  brings  to  confirm 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
energy  of  argument  with  which  they  are  persuaded  and  enforced  — 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  language  in  which  both  doctrine  and  pre^ 
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cept  are  delivered ;  whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
the  propriety  of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes  through- 
out the  whole  composition  —  we  shall  find  it  in  every  respect  worSiy 
of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church 
ascribes  it,  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.* "  * 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is. 

First,  To  refiite,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote 
against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and  practices ; 
such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ*-^, 
of  the  reality  and  eificacy  of  his  sufierings  and  death  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  the  assertion,  that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were 
not  required  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles 
began  to  appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerinthians,  and  other  he- 
retics who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  «ra.» 

Secondly,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  have  com- 
munion with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  light 
and  not  in  darkness  (i.  5 — 7.),  that  is,  in  holiness  and  not  in  sin ;  that 
they  walk  as  Christ  walked  (ii.  6.);  and  that  they  keep  the  command- 
ments, and  especially  abound  in  sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each 
other,  (ii.  4.  9—11.,  iii.  10—24.,  iv.  20,  21.,  v.  1—3.)  This  rational 
and  Christian  spirit,  the  apostle  enforces,  upon  the  best  principles, 
and  with  the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of  Gtod  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  fidth  as  rests  in 
the  mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompanying 
evidence  of  a  holy  bfe  and  conduct 

Thirdly,  To  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i*  3,  4.) ;  to  constancy 
in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii.  24 — 28.);  to 
purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.,  iii.  3 — 13.)^  and  that  those  who 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  may  know  that  they  have  eternal 
life.   (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius,  and  other 
analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  difierent  tabuliur  synopsee 
of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  divisions,  and  to  show  the 
bearings  of  the  apostle's  arguments*  Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme 
brevity  characterise  their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synop- 
sis, however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  concbeness* 
It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  In  oppo- 

1  Bishop  Horslcy's  Sormoos,  pp.  144,  145.  2d  edit 

'  The  late  Dr.  Kandolph  has  adniirablj  illustrated  those  parts  of  the  present  Epistle  which 
assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Pnelectio  xiii.  vol  it  pp.  512 — 523.  of  his  View  of  our 
Saviour's  Ministry. 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tencta  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  p.  470.  $eq,  of  the  present 
Tolume. 

•  Robert8*8  Clavitt  Bibliorum,  v.  p.  827. 
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sition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith  and 
holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to 
enjoy  communion  with  God.  (L  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation*  (L  8 — 10.,  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  faith ;  viz.  obeying 
his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethren ;  and  shows 
that  the  love  of  the  world  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God. 
(iL  3—17.) 

Sect.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  &lse  teachers  who  denied  it.  (ii«  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  consequent 
happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they  are  known 
to  be  **  the  sons  of  God."  (iiL) 

Sect.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist  and 
false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  (iv.) 

§  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist, — the  not  confessing  that  Christ  came 

in  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — 3.) 
§  jL  Criteria  for  distinguishing  fiilse  Christiana ;  viz. 


(1.)  Loveof  the  world.  (4—6.) 
(2.)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7- 
(3.)  Denying  Christ  \a  be  the  true  Son  of  (rod.  (13—15.) 


§  iii.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  fW>m  the  consideration  of  the  love  of 
€k)d  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16 — 21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  regenera* 
tion,  love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, and  victory  over  the  world;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  the  Son  of  Uod,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear  the  prayers 
we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  cautions  believers  agidnst 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle ;  which  being 
designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine  and  practical  piety 
in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  links  of  connection  between  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  His  conmiandments,  and  the  love  of  Gt)d 
and  the  love  of  the  brethren* 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  simple,  dear,  and  flowing ;  and  an 
affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those  passages  where 
the  apostie  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites  and  false  teachers, 
whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he  exposes  in  such  a  faithful, 
plain,  and  even  authoritative  manner,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
reason  why  our  Saviour  gave  him,  together  with  his  brotiier  James, 
the  appellation  of  Boanerges^  or  sons  of  thunder.    (Mark  iiL  17.) 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

ON  THE   SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES   OF  JOHN, 

I.  Althquh,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  eccle- 
siastical history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed  among  the  ^KvrCKs- 
yofiava  or  books  which  were  received  by  the  majority  of  Christians 
(though  some  doubts  were  entertained  by  others  respecting  their 
authenticity),  yet  testimonies  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  they 
were  both  known  and  received  as  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle 
John.  The  second  Epistle  is  cited  by  IrencBUs,  and  received  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though 
he  says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine  by 
all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as  being 
ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted  by  Alexander 
binhop  of  Alexandria;  and  all  three  Epistles  were  received  by 
Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of 
whose  contemporaries  doubted  the  authenticity  of  these  Epistles), 
Eufinus,  and  almost  every  subsequent  writer  of  note.*  They  are  not, 
indeed,  received  in  the  old  Syriac  translation ;  but  the  thoughts  and 
style  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle  ^  that  almost  all 
critics  attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time  as  that 
Epistle.  Consequently  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written 
by  John  the  elder,  a  member  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the 
Fathers,  and  also  some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not  received 
earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  think  that  doubt  was 
excited  concerning  their  genuineness  by  the  address,  in  which  the 
author  neither  calls  himself  John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle, 
but  simply  names  himself  the  "  elder  "  (6  irpsa^vrepoi) ;  as  St  Peter 
(1.  ch.  V.  1^  styles  himself  a  "fellow  elder"  (crv/ATTDgcr^SvTg/ooj),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great  propriety 
i&ssume,  aB  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that,  being  letters  to  private  persons,  they  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  been  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they 
were  originally  sent,  and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the 
apostle's  decease,  and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  been  addressed.  When  first  discovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone ;  and  the  church 
of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture,  particularly  in  relation 
to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work  of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive 
them  into  the  number  of  canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person  to  whom 
the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing  a  particular  per-*^ 

*  See  the  references  to  the  above-named  fathers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  toL  vL 
pp.  584—586. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  525,  526. 

*  Dr.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  observe  that,  of  the  thirteen  verses  composing 
the  second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  first,  either  in  sense  or  in  expression. 
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son  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it  figuratively,  as  of  the 
church.  The  ancient  commentators  supposed  it  to  be  figurative,  but 
most  of  the  modem  commentators  and  critics  understand  it  literally, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  ot 
our  authorised  version,  make  'E/cX^/rr^  to  be  an  adjective,  and  render 
the  inscription  **  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;  '*  the 
Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  'E/cXsirr^  to  be  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  it "  To  the  Lady  Electa ; "  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleus- 
ner,  and  Rosenmiiller  take  Kvpla  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle 
to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  or  Kyria*,  the  Elect;  and  Michaelis  conjec- 
tures Kupta  to  be  an  ellipsis  of  Kvpla  ^EkkXtjo-Iu^  which,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated 
time,  and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  and  that, 
since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  '^KKKqaia  from  its  civil  use 
among  the  Greeks,  Kvpla  ^EKKX7)<ria  might  here  mean  the  stated  as* 
sembly  of  the  Christians,  held  every  Sunday ;  and  thus  rg  e/cke/crfi 
icvpla,  with  iKKkrjaia  understood,  would  signify,  "  To  the  elect  church 
orconununity  which  comes  together  on  Sundays."  (Ill)  Headmit8,how- 
ever,  that  he  knows  not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop 
Middleton  does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily 
established.  Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable  opinion 
(in  the  judgment  of  several)  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as 
addressed  to  the  Lady  JElecta,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
eminent  Christian  matron ;  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  (it  nas  been  thought) 
absolutelk  necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  **  To  the  elect  Lady," 
or  to  "  Kyria  the  Elect"  Such  was  the  explanation  given  by  Bishop 
Middleton ;  but  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  same  name  belonging 
in  that  case  to  the  sister  of  the  person  addressed :  see  ver.  13,,  where 
indeed  Middleton  would  conjecturally  omit  rfj?  i/eXs/cr^^. 

IIL  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the 
same  points  as  the  first  The  person  addressed  is  commended  for  her 
virtuous  and  religious  education  of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to 
abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  fruth,  and  care- 
fully to  avoid  the  delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle 
beseeches  this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  THIRD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted  Gen- 
tile, a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church,  called  Gains  or 
Cains ;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  there  are  three 
persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz*  1.  Gains 
of  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Paul  calls  his  "host, and  the  host  of 
the  whole  cnurch"  ^Rom.  xvi.  23.);  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
who  accompanied  Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  hira  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.);  3.  Gains  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also  was  a 

*  As  the  Syriac  name  Martha  is  of  the  same  import  as  Kvpfo,  Carpzov  conjectured  that 
this  £pistle  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  that  she  changed  her  name  from 
Martha  to  Kvria  or  Cyria,  after  the  persecution  of  the  church  which  followed  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  for  the  security  of  her  person.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  is  not 
8i]]«porteil  by  any  authority.     Kpist.  Cath.  Septenarius,  p.  185. 
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fellow-traveller  of  PauL  Michaelis  and  some  other  modem  critics 
suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  be  the 
Gains  of  Corinth^  as  hospitality  was  a  leading  feature  in  his  character. 
His  hospitable  temper,  particularly  towards  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  IS  strongly  marked  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
verses  of  this  Epistle* 

Y.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  stead&stness  in  the 
faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the  ministers  of  Christ ; 
to  caution  him  agidnst  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  practices  of  Die- 
trephes,  and  to  recommend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship:  referring 
what  he  further  had  to  say  to  a  personal  interview* 

VI.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Diotrephes 
was.  Bede,  Erasmus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  anew  sect,  and  that,  as  he  delivered  false  doctrines, 
he  objected  to  those  who  propagated  the  true  faith.  Ghrotius,  Le 
Clerc,  and  Beausobre,  imagined  that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  who 
would  not  receive  Jewish  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  was  an  ambitious  elder  or  bishop  in  the  church  of  which  Gaius 
was  a  member,  and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he 
opposed  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  head 
of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  suppose)  the 
Grains  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  was  the  generous  *^  host 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible  that  this  Diotrephes  might 
have  been  the  leading  opponent  of  St  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he 
forbore  to  name  out  of  delicacy,  though  he  censured  lus  conduct 
See  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 5.,  iv.  6.  &c 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  in  this 
Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the  church  of 
which  Gaius  was  a  member ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Guius  must  have  known  him  so 
well  as  to  need  no  information  concerning  his  character  from  the 
apostle.  He  therefore  believed  him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  and  one  of  the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles.  Wi^  this  conjecture  BosenmiiUer  coincides.  Calmet 
supposes  that  ne  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Graius,  whose 
piety  and  hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius  was,  his 
character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  former  as  having  a 
good  testimony  from  all  men,  and  whose  temper  and  behaviour  were 
in  every  respect  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  there- 
fore St.  John  recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Ghdus,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.^ 

1  Michaelia,  vol  iv.  pp.  442^456.  Lardner,  8vo.  yoL  vi.  pp.  564 — 607. ;  4ta  toL  iiu 
pp.  425 — 437.  Benson  on  the  CaUiolic  Epistles,  pp.  663 — 680.  Buddei  Ecclesia  Apos- 
tolica,  pp.  314 — 816.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  book  iL  pp.  11  so- 
il 52.  Bishop  Middlcton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  653 — 656.  (first  edition.)  Lampe,  in 
Evang.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ill — 115.     Pritii  Introd.  in  Noy.  Test  pp.  109,  llOi 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OK  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

I.  JuDS  or  Judaa,  who  was  surnamed  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus^  and 
was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt  xiiL  65.\  was  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less^  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
We  are  not  informed  when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the  aposdeship ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  anj  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament^ 
except  in  the  different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only 
particular  incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  in  John 
xiv.  21 — 23.,  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following  question 
to  his  Divine  Master:  Lordt  how  U  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 
unto  ust  and  not  unto  the  world?  He  could  not  imagine  how  our 
Saviour  could  exercise  his  authority  without  manifesting  himself  to 
the  world. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  L  13.),  and  was  with  them  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (ii.  1.),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  after 
having  received  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  for  some  time  in  tJudasa,  and  performed  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged, 
it  is  probable  that  he  afterwards  quitted  Judaea,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  preached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  account  of 
his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  a  martyr.* 

[The  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  have  extended  themselves  to  this  Epistle 
likewise.  And  thus  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  Jude  were 
the  brother  of  Jadies  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  of  James  ^'  the  Lord's 
brother"  (on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  identical).  This  whole 
question  is  discussed  in  Dr.  Davidson  s  Introduction,  iiL  493-— 497.  He 
holds  the  non-identification  of  this  Jude  with  the  apostle.  But  with- 
out entering  into  the  minute  details  relative  to  the  opinions  expressed, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Jude  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
attributed  was  regarded  by  the  early  church  (as  may  be  seen  in 

*  It  is  more  certaiii  that  Jude  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children ;  for  Ensebiiis  re- 
lates, 00  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Hegesippos,  (a  conrerted  Jew,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century,}  that  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  orderc<l 
inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  posterity  of  David,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the 
grandchildren  of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them  several 
questions  respecting  their  profession  and  manner  of  life,  which  was  husbandry,  next 
inquired  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when  it  should  appear  ?  To  this  they 
replied,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  and  spiritual,  not  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  manifested  till  the  end  of  the  worlds  Domitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean 
persons  and  perfectly  harmless,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
secution which  had  been  raised  against  the  church.  Hcgesippus  adds,  that,  on  their 
release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  a^rwards  presided  over  churches,  both  as  being  mart3rr8 
(more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  as  being  allied  to  our  Lord.  Euseb.  Hist  EccL  lib. 
iil  cc  19,  20. 
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Tertullian)  to  have  been  himself  an  apostle.  If  so^  he  must  have  been 
the  same  as  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  as  stated  above.  Now  this  apostle 
is  twice  called  ^lovhas  ^laxdy^ovy  Luke  vL  16.,  Acts  L  13. ;  and  this, 
many  old  writers,  and  even  some  of  the  more  recent,  consider  to 
be  "  Jttt/flw  [the  brother]  of  James ;^  the  genitive  in  such  a  case 
marking  the  knoton  relation^  whatever  it  may  be  :  it  is  utterly  needless 
to  suppose  that  son  is  necessarily  to  be  supplied.  As  **  brother  of 
James '^  he  here  designates  himself,  and  thus  even  if  James  '^  the 
Lord's  brother"  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  be  not  identical,  it 
seems  that  this  writer  must  have  been  one  of  the  twelve.  Nothing 
need  be  argued  on  the  omission  of  apostle ;  for  'louSay  *Icuc(o/3ov  teas 
an  apostle.  Indeed,  Dr.  Davidson,  though  distinguishing  between 
James  the  Lord's  brother  and  James  the  apostle,  ascribed  die  Epistle 
of  James  to  the  apostle,  though  the  writer  does  not  thus  designate 
himself. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reason  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to 
some  unknown,  non-apostolic  Judas :  the  reasons  assigned  for  such  a 
procedure  are  insufficient  and  inconclusive.  He  certainly  seems  to 
take  pains  to  identify  himself  with  'louSap  'laxcoySot;  of  St  Luke. 
The  internal  grounds  that  have  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  in 
ver.  17,  18.  the  writer  speaks  of  the  apostles  in  the  third  person, 
proves  nothing.  How  often  may  a  class  be  spoken  of,  to  which  the 
writer  himself  belongs,  without  his  stating  in  terms  that  this  is  the 
case.     See  Rev.  xxi.  14.] 

II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was  re- 
jected by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch, 
and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  supposed  to  be  quoted  in  it ; 
and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as  spurious.  We  have,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is 
found  in  the  most  ancient  catalogue  ^  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament ;  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  quoted  as  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen, 
and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by  Eusebius.'  Inde- 
pendently of  this  external  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every 
respect  suitable  to  the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  fur 
the  writer's  design  was,  to  characterise  and  condemn  the  false 
teachers,  who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious  doctrines 
which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the  Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  most  truly  observes,  there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil 
practice  enjoined,  for  the  sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  in- 
duced to  impose  a  forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  quotation  by  Jude  of  an 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  by 

*  The  Canon  in  Mnratori,  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

*  Sec  the  passages  of  the  above-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  Syo.  toL  tL 
p.  613—618.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440—443. 
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quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority.     It  was  no  canonical  book 
of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a  book  existed  among  them,  and  was 
apocryphal,  yet  it  might  contain  some  things  that  were  true.     Jude's 
quoting  from  it  the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  quotations  from  the 
heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.),  Menander  (1  Cor.  xv.  33.), 
and  Epimenides  (Tit  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the  authority  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's  letters,  where  these  quotations 
are  found.     The  reason  is  (as  Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if 
the  things  contained  in  these  quotations  were  true  m  themselves^ 
they  might  be  mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  au- 
thority to  the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.     In  like  manner, 
if  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judgment 
and  punislunent  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the  other  declarations 
of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might  cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who, 
like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,)  might  actually  have 
delivered  such  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  because  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority 
of  the  book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  frt>m  any  book  extant  in 
his  time.     The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch :  but 
it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that  "  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  Jude  cited  a  book  then  extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies 
of  Enoch;   for,  had  it  been  genuine,  the  Divme  Spirit  would  not 
surely  have  suffered  his  own  word  to  be  afterwards  lost ;   and,  had  it 
been  apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  would  not  have  stamped  it  with 
his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the  production  of 
*  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'    Indeed,  the  language  of  Jude  by 
no  means  implies  that  he  quoted  from  any  book  whatever  (a  circum- 
stance which  most  writers  on  this  controverted  subject  have  mis- 
taken); and  hence  some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable 
conclusion  that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  inunediate  revelation.     But  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary.     There  is  yet 
another  source,  from  which  this  insulated  passage  might  have  been 
derived.     There  is  nothing  to  forbid,  but  much  to  establish,  the  sup- 
position, that  some  historical  facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
were  handed  down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether  an  un- 
certain guide,  yet  some  truth  doubtless  exists  in  this  mass  of  fiction. 
This  observation  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  the  Jewish 
records  which  existed  in  the  apostolic  age.     We  know,  indeed,  from 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  *  had 
made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ; '  but  still 
their  uninspired  records  must  have  contained  some  authentic  narra- 
tives.    From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jude 
gathered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch,  under  the 
direction  of  that  infallible  Spirit  who  preserved  the  inspired  writers 
from  error,  and  guided  them  into  all  truth.     We  conclude,  therefore. 
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that  the  apostle  did  NOT  quote  from  any  book  extant  in  his  day  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Enoch,"* 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  verse  9.,  in  which 
the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  relation  or  tradition  con- 
cerning the  archangel  Michael's  disputing  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses.     This  is  by  some  writers  referred  to  a  book  called  the 
"  Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  waa  a 
forgery  much  later  than  iJie  time  of  Jude ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  lliinks  it 
much  more  credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iiL 
1 — 3. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dn  Macknight 
in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.     In  further  illustration  of  this 
verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  maxim,  that  ^'  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  prefer  ignominious  reproaches,  even  against  wicked 
spirits."    Might  not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular 
illustration  (without  vouching  for  the  fact)  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities  f  from  the  example  of  the 
archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even  at  Satan,  but  meekly 
said,  ^'  The  Lord  rebuke  thee/^     The  hypothesis,  that  Jude  copied 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some 
continental  critics  have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation.^     In  either  case  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writer  would  suffice  to  draw  us  away  from  inquiries  as  to 
the  mere  source  of  information. 

III.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was  written, 
are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  90, 
principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom  Peter  describes  as  t/et  to 
come,  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as  already  come.  But  on  a  comparison 
of  this  Epistle  with  the  second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  remarkable  diiference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  loug  after  Peter's  second 
Epistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed.  The  very  great  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment and  style  between  these  two  Epistles'  renders  it  likely  that 
they  were  written  about  the  same  time ;  and,  if  the  second  Epistle 
of  Ureter  was  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we  are  induced  with  Lardner 
to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  in  A.  d.  66. 
Bishop  Tomline,  however,  dates  it  in  a.  d.  70;  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant,  between  a.  d.  70  and  75 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in 
71  or  72.  Those  who  consider  that  it  was  used  by  St  Peter,  date 
it  of  course  before  his  second  Epistle. 

lY.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and  Witsius  were  of  opinion 
that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every  where,  but  especially  to  the  con- 
verted Jews.  Dr.  Hammond  thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed 
to  Jewish  Christians  alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them 

'  Christian  Obscrrer,  July,  1829,  vol  xxix.  p.  417. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  different  hypotheses  which  crttics 
have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  mentioned  by  Jude,  in  LaurmaDn*s 
Collectanea,  sive  Not»  Critic®  et  Commentarius  in  Epifitolam  Juds,  pp.  137 — 179.  2S0 — 
233.  Svo.  Groningse,  1818.  See  also  Calmet*s  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  Tiii.  pp.  1034 
—1040. 

•  The  verbal  coincidences  of  these  two  Epistles  have  been  exhibited  by  seyeral ;  see  fof 
instance  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  iiL  400 — 404. 
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against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it 
was  written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 
dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  inscribed  to  the 
Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle  had  probably  laboured. 
But,  from  the  inscription^,  Drs.  Lardner  and  Macknight,  Bishop 
Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written 
to  all,  without  distinction,  who  had  embraced  the  GospeL  The  only 
reason.  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators  to 
suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alone,  is,  that  he 
makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed  the  same  course 
when  writing  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  both  apostles  did  so  with  propriety, 
not  only  because  all  who  embraced  the  Gospel  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gospel 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

y.  The  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against  the 
false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
true  faith,  against  the  dangerous  tenets  which  they  disseminated, 
resolving  tiie  whole  of  Christianity  into  a  specuhitive  belief  and  out- 
ward profession  of  the  Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples 
to  live  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life. 
The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown,  and  their 
sentence  is  denounced;  and  the  Epistle  concludes  with  warnings, 
admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  the  false 
teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and 
the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  subject,  style,  vehe- 
mence, and  holy  indignation  against  impudence  and  lewdness,  and 
against  those  who  insidiously  undermine  chastity,  purity,  and  sound 
principles.  The  expressions  are  remarkably  strong,  the  language  is 
animated,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a 
grandeur  of  expression  and  style — an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and  adequate  idea 
of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and  the  whole  is  admirably 
calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the  holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the 
scandalous  immoralities  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
and  with  what  fervour  and  courage  he  tore  ofl*  the  masks  from  these 
hypocrites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpitude 
and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it* 

'  To  them  that  are  sanctified  bj  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesns  Christ,  and 
called  ....  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  onto  jou  of  the  common  salvation, 
&c  Jude  1.  3. 

•  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437 — 448.  Lardner*i  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
619—627.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  443—447.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Jude.  Blackwall's  Sacred 
Classics,  voL  I  pp.  304,  306.    Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  110—117. 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

ON  THE  BOOK  OP  REVELATION. 

I.  The  three  first  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ;  but  as 
this  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  length,  various  shorter  inscrip- 
tions are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient  Versions.  Thus,  in 
C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed  *A7roKdKi/yltis  ^Icoavpov,  the  Reve^ 
lation  of  John;  in  the  Codex  Coislinianus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's 

notation) rov  SeoXoyov^  of  John  the  Divine ;  in  6.  a  manuscript 

belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Basil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century) 

K^  EiforfYsXurrov^  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangelist ;  in  42 

(Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  50.,  of  the  twelfth  century,)  'ATro^coXv^t* 
^Icadwov  Tov  airocToKov  koI  EvafyyeKurroVy  the  Revelation  of  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpherbytanus  XVI.  7.  a 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,)  ^AirotcaXi/y^if  tov 
ar/iov  teal  ivSo^orarov  airoaToXjov  Koi  eiforfysTUarov,  irap^ivov  fjyaTrqfiir 
voVy  hriOTrj^iov  ^Icaapvov  SsoXoyov,  the  Revelation  of  the  holy  and  most 
glorioiLs  apostle  and  evangelist^  the  beloved  virgin  who  lag  in  the  bosom 
[of  Jesus  Christ],  John  the  Divine.  In  16.  (Codex  Uffenbachianus,) 
It  is  the  Apocalypse  .  .  ,  ^p  iv  UdrfjL^  rg  vrja^  iSscuraro^  which  lie 
beheld  in  the  island  Patmos ;  and  in  26.  (die  Codex  Wakmnus  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ's  College, 
Oxford,)  it  is  ^I'qaov  Xpiarov ' AiroKoKvylns  Bol^slaa  t^  SsoXoytp  'Iqxikit;, 
the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  given  to  John  the  Divine.  None  of  these 
titles  are  of  any  authority ;  nor  can  any  certain  reason  be  asdgned 
for  giving  the  appellation  of  Qe6\a>f09,  or  the  Divine,  to  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  John.^ 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it  began  to  be 
questioned.  This  seems  to  nave  been  occasioned  in  part  by  some  of 
the  discussions  which  sprang  up  in  Egypt  relative  to  the  Millennium, 
&c.,  as  grounded  on  this  book ;  which  notions  the  opponents  inju- 
diciously and  presumptuously  endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying 
the  authority  of  the  book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion 
of  Holy  Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  long 
since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  the  literature  of  biblical  ques- 
tions where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has  declared  that 
he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  to  peruse 
it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  the  pecu- 
liar dignity  and  sublimity  of  its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  writings  whatever ;  so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person 
divinely  inspired.     The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety,  that  occur 

Gricsbach,  and  Dean  Woodhouse,  on  ReY.  L  1.    Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lcctioncm  Novi 
Teslamcuti,  pp.  127,  128. 
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through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition  in  any 
person  acquainted  with  human  nature.  It  is  likewise  so  suitable  a 
continuation  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament 
writing  would  have  been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ; 
for  it  has  been  the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a 
more  distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.*  Smce,  however,  two  eminent  critics  * 
of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious,  and  as  their 
valuable  writing  are  in  the  hands  of  many  biblical  students,  and  as 
modern  subjective  criticism  has  gone  very  far  in  opposition  to  this 
book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  &om  the  same  sources  as  the  evi- 
dence for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  from  the 
testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who,  living  at  a  period  near  to 
its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations  or  allusions  to  have  re- 
ceived it  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture.  And  tins  evidence  is  so 
abundant  and  explicit,  tiiat  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it 
within  tiiat  short  compass  which  the  nature  of  the  present  work 
requires. 

(1.)  Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  second  century. 

In  the  very  b^inning  of  the  second  century  we  find  (throngh  the  mention  made 
by  Andreas  of  CsBsarea^  that  Fapias  of  merapolis,  near  iaodicea,  one  of  the 
churches  addressed,  received  and  used  this  book. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  140)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  received  it 
as  written  by  tiie  apostle  John.  He  cites  it  as  such  in  his  disputation  with  Trypho 
held  at  Epnestu. 

Among  the  works  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.d.  177),  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.'  It  is  also  most  distmctly  (juoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.d.  177),  concermng  the  suffering  of  their  martyrs.^ 
IrensBUS,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Graul  (a.d.  178),  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
acquainted  with  Folycarp  of  Snwrna^  repeatedly  auotes  this  book  as  "  the  Kevela- 
tion  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.**  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  his  testimony 
is  so  strong  and  Ml,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  the  work 
of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evauffelist.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  evidence  of 
the  second  century  is  connected  with  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  and  Ephesus,  four 
out  of  the  seven  churches  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
undisputed  testimonies  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  ISH^  ApoUonius 
(a.d.  186  or  187)  J,  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  and  especially  of  Tertuluan,  who 
defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book  against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers, 
by  asserting  its  external  evidence.  He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  voL  iv.  p.  574.  The  argument,  briefly  noticed  by 
him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Bir.  Lowman  in  his  Paraphrase  and  Commentaiy  on  the 
Bevelation,  pp.  x.  ei  seg,  Svo.  edit. 

'  liGchaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

*  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  ii  pp.  147, 148.;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  859,  860. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  IL  pp.  152,  153.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  862.    Woodhouse,  pp.  46—48. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii  p.  170.;  4to.  vol  i  p.  372.  The  testimony  of  llrensus  is  vindicated 
by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  26—28. 

*  Ibid.  8va  vol  ii  pp.  200,  201.;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  389. 

'  ApoUonius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Borne.  Uis  writings  have  perished ;  but  Rosebins 
relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  tidcen  from  it  Hist  EocL  lib.  v. 
c.  \S,Jine,  and  c  21. 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  il  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  404,  405. 
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us  that  "  though  Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  yet  the  succession  of 
bishops,  traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author.**  It  also  appears 
from  another  part  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  and  generailj 
received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century.^ 

(2.)  Among  the  testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  third  century^  those  of 
IlippolytuB  Portuensis  (a.d.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  230)  are  con- 
spicuous. 

Hippolytus^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Irensens,  received  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work 
of  St.  John,  and  quoted  it  lai^ely  and  often.  Origen',  to  whose  critical  labours 
biblical  literature  is  so  deeply  mdebted,  most  explicitly  acknowledged  the  Revela- 
tion to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has  cited  it  repeated^  in  his  works.* 
It  was  subsequently  received  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  pres- 
byters and  others  of  the  Western  church ;  by  various  Latin  authors  whose  his- 
tory is  abstracted  by  Dr.  Lardner ;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against 
the  Novatians ;  by  the  Novatians  themselves ;  by  Commodian ;  by  Yictorinus,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the  Marcionites ; 
by  Methodius,  who  also  commented  upon  it ;  by  the  Manicheans ;  by  the  later 
Amobius ;  by  the  Donatists ;  by  Lactantius ;  and  by  the  Arians.^ 

(3.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century), 
the  Apocalypse  was  generally ,  tiiough  not  universally,  received ;  and 
therefore  he  classes  it  among  the  ^AvriKeyofieyay  or  contradicted 
books.^ 

Tet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the  s9^ppo$ed 
difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  of  St.  John ;  and  that  no  one,  however 
desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  book,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  any  external  evidence  which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received,  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost  with- 
out exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that  century, 
pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  was  followed  universally  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Western  churches ;  and  firom  him  we  learn  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to  be  **  the  authority  of  the  ancients,** 
that  is,  external  evidence ;  and  he  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  ne  does  not  follow 
**  the  fkshion  of  his'  times**— 4hat  fiishion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were 
induced  to  reject  the  Apocalypse. 

"  This  fashion  of  the  times,**  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  ^  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimomes  of  the  ancient  church,  and  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confidently  drawn  firom  internal 
evidence.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion,  which  appears  to  have  had  consi- 
derable prevalence  in  the  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those 
eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears 
to  have  quoted  the  Apocalypse),  many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear 

'  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  (^  5.    De  Monogam.  c  12.    See  Lardner,  Sva  vol  ii. 
p.  227.;  4to.  voL  i  p.  430.    Woodhouse,  p.  51. 
'  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  IL  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol  i  p.  502. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  ToL  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  483 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533.  541. 

*  The  testimony  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  247)  is  here  designedly  omitted.  He 
allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John,  a  holy  and  inspired  apostolical  man,  bat  not 
tiie  Evangelist  John;  and  he  grounded  his  inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style. 
This  subject  is  considered  in  p.  629.  if\fr^ 

*  Lardner,  8va  vol.  vL  p.  629.;  4to.  vol  iil  p.  448.,  where  there  are  references  to  the 
former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  testimomes  of  the  above-dted  fieUhers  and 
others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60 — 77.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangeliam  Joannia, 
tom.  i  pp.  115 — 124.     Fritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  117.  ei  sea, 

*  The  Apocalypse  is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  formed  by  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  (aj).  340),  and  by  the  coandl  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  364),  and  in  one  or  two  other 
early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  sus- 
picion concerning  its  authenticity  or  genuineness,  bat  because  its  obscurity  and  mysterioos- 
ness  were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishop  Tomline's 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  I  p.  506. 
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BtiU  to  have  received  it ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies 
in  this  church  horn  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum.**^ 

Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  this 
book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory  information  how  early, 
or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by  the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from 
the  decbive  evidence  above  adduced,  we  are  authorised  to  affirm  that 
the  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow 
the  eloquent  sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  —  **  We  have  seen  its 
rise,  as  of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
church.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its  passage, 
flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified  through  them  all, 
and  everywhere  the  same.  As  it  proceeded  lower,  we  have  seen 
attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to  arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to 
lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity,  or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark 
ages.  We  have  seen  these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and 
by  a  dexterous  adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such 
as  it  flowed  forth  at  the  beginning.'^ 

In  short,  so  fieu:  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  determine 
concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce  that  it  is  to 
BE  HECEiYED  as  *^  diviuc  Sciipture  communicated  to  the  church  by 
John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  we 
may  reduce  to  three  points ;  viz.  1*  Its  correspondence,  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with  other  books  of  divine  authority ;  — 
2.  The  sublimity  of  this  book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style 
with  the  uncontested  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery  with  other 
books  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  no  means  9^  principal  subject  of  this 
book,  yet,  if  we  advert  to  the  doctnnes  actually  delivered  in  it,  we  shall  find  a 

Eerfect  congruity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apostolical  writings.  Michaelis 
OS  said,  that  **  the  true  and  eternal  Grodhead  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  tauffht  so 
clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  St.  John's  Grospel.**  To  this  Dr.  WoocBiouse 
replies,— -Could  he  expect  so  clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects 
future  events,  as  from  a  Grospel  which  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ?  But  this  divine 
nature  u  also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.,  iii.  21.,  v.  6 — 14.,  xix.  13.  and 
xxii.  8.'    The  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  where  the 

_i_  I .  ■       ■ — — ^- —  — — ■ ■ — 

*  Woodhouse,  pp.  78 — 84.  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  vl  pp.  630,  631.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  448, 
449. 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  book  is  discussed 
at  length  by  Hug,  Introdnction,  vol.  ii.  §  183. 

'  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  explicitly  asserted  (Kev.  i. 
5.  and  7.)  in  conformity  with  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  constant  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Apooilypse  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  heresiarch  Certnthns  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that 
Christ  did  not  sufier,  but  only  Jesus*  Michaelis  (voL  iv.  p.  469.)  and  Dr.  Lardner  (Works, 
8vo.  vol.  il  pp.  Ill,  1 12.  {  4to.  vol.  i  pp.  638,  639.)  have  both  shown  that  Cerinthus  could 
not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation. 
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serrants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign  with  him  a  ihonsand 
years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  pnritf 
enjoined  in  the  6<Mroel.  But  the  representation  in  question  is  no  doctrine ;  it  is  a 
prediction  yet  unAilnlled.  In  due  time  we  belieye  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  thoi^h  we  understand  it  not. 
It  has  also  been  objected  b^  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triumph  of  ^e  saints  upon  the  horrid 
punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  1 — 10.,  xxii.  8,  9.),  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Grospel.  But  no  triumi)h  was  desijgned  difierin^  from 
that  spoken  of  in  other  Scriptures,  such  as  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  Michaelis  likewise  has 
objected  to  oUier  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doctrines  repugnant  to 
those  deliyered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but  these  passages,  when  fully 
examined,  wUl  be  found  to  contain  no  aoctrines,  but  representations  of  future 
events.  ^  We  may,  therefore,  truly  assert  of  the  Apocalypse,  that,  fairly  under- 
stood, it  contains  nothing  whidi,  either  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events, 
past  or  to  come,  will  be  found  to  contnidict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It 
accords  with  the  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveals  them 
more  completely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  proj^hecy  (according  to  the 
true  tenor  of  it,  acknowledged  by  divines),  first  a  fountain,  then  a  rill,  then,  by 
the  union  of  other  divine  streams,  increasing  in  its  course,  till  at  length,  by  the 
accession  of  the  prophetical  waters  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes  a  noble  river,  enriching  and 
adorning  the  Christian  land.**  ^ 

(2.)  The  sublimity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another  striking 
internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  origin  of  the  Apocalypse. 

These  ideas  and  this  imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  ^  In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  maiesty,  independent  of 
the  accidents  of  language,  consbtinff  in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  ^e  things 
revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks  of  diis  heavenly  fire ;  they  may 
imitate  it,  and  with  considerable  success :  but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  m  this 
kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the  arts  of  composition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of 
superior  genius ;  in  writing  his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  he  attemptea  often,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  be  simply  sublime ; 
but  he  did  not  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the 
imposing  charms  of  human  elocjuence  and  cultivated  langua^ ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  their  divme  originaL  Such  an 
app^  would  have  little  served  his  cause  in  a  critical  and  enlightened  age,  which 
would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than  those  which  result  from 
elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would  reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a 
proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with  respect  to  former  revelations ;  a  prophet, 
who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the  relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  seen  to  con- 
tradict, or  add  strange  extravagant  conceits  to,  tne  credible  and  well-attested 
revelations  of  former  times. 

**  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  it  with  forged 
prophecies :  many  such  have  been  written ;  some  calculated  to  deceive,  others  only 
to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  us,  as  appearing  to  have  been  fulfilled,  are 
commonly  found  to  have  been  written  after  the  events  foretold,  and  to  have  a 
retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the 
Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written.** ' 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed  to  the 
apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.'  How  different  are  the  language,  charact^,  and  sentiments  of  these 
spurious  productions  I  The  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  coinpared  them  at  length, 
and  rejected  them  all  except  this  acknowledged  work  of  St  John ;  which  uiey 
guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to  preserve  it,  in  the  main,  free  from  interpola- 
tions, while  the  genuine  productions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  iqiostollcal 
men,  are  known  to  have  sufiered  from  the  contact  of  profane  pens.^ 

Woodhouse,  pp.  89—96.  133.  ■  Ibid.  p.  99. 

'  In  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Novi  Testament!  of  Fabricius,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones*!  elaborate  work  on  die  New  Testament 
*  Woodhouse,  p.  100.    See  Mr.  Cuieton's  **  Corpus  Ignatianum." 
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(3.)  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  wUh  the  style  of  the  un^ 
disputed  writings  of  St  John. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  collation  of  passages :  Wetstein  and  Dr. 
Lardner  have  both  collected  a  great  number  of  eyidences,  m  which  the  same  forms 
of  expression  occur  in  the  Apc^jpse  as  are  found  in  his  Gk>spel  and  first  Epistle, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  apostle. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following ;  more  might  easily  be  added,  if 
we  had  room  for  their  insertion. — Compare 


Rev.  LI. 

with 

John  xii.  33.,  xviii.  37.,  xxL  19 

BeT.  i.  5. 

t« 

1  John  i.  7. 

Rev.  i.  7. 

n 

John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  ii.  7. 

n 

John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ii.  10.     - 

)) 

John  XX.  27. 

Rev.  ii.  17.     - 

)) 

John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  iii.  4. 

n 

John  vL  66. 

Rev.  iiL  7. 

n 

John  i.  14.,  xiv.  6.,  1  John  v.  20. 

Rev.  iii.  7.  9.  - 

n 

John  xy.  20.,  xviL  6.,  1  John  ii.  5, 

Rev.  iii.  9. 

n 

John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.    - 

99 

John  xii.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  21.    - 

99 

1  John  ii.  13, 14.)  iv.  4.,  v.  5. 

Rev.  V.  6.  12. 

99 

John  L  29.  36. 

Rev.  vL  2. 

99 

John  L  29. 

Rev.  iz.  5.     - 

99 

John  xviiL  26.,  iii.  17. 

Rev.  xiL  9.    - 

99 

John  xii.  31. 

Rev.  xix.  13. 

99 

John  L  1. 

Rev.  xxL  6.  - 

n 

John  vii.  37. 

Rev.  XXL  27.  - 

n 

John  vL  36.,  1  John  L  4.  (Gr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  instances 
of  neuter  adjectives  and  participles 

put  for  masculines. 

Rev.  xxiL  14. 

99 

• 

John  i.  12.  '£|ov(ria,  right 

Rev.  xxiL  8.  10. 

99 

- 

John  viii.  51,  52.  65.,  xiv.  23,  24.* 

In  these  passages  the  agreement  both  in  style  and  expression  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye  how  such  striking  coincidences 
could  exist  in  writings  so  different  in  their  natures  as  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse^  if  they  were  not  all  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  author*  But  it  has  been  objected, 
that  there  are  differences  in  the  slrle  of  this  book,  which  render  it 
uncertidn  whether  it  was  really  written  by  the  apostle.  These  ob- 
jections were  first  started  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  con- 
tended that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  the  production  of  St.  John,  and 
conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian 
church.  His  objections  are  six  in  number;  and  as  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  consider 
them. 

Objection  1.  The  evangelist  John  has  not  named  himself  either  in 
his  Gospel  or  in  hts  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Revelation 
names  himself  more  than  once. 

Ahswbs.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  Evangelists  toput  their  names  to 
their  Grospels;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  yet  these 
writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  authentic.    But  though  St  John 

*  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test  tom.  ii.  p.  747.  note.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii.  pp.  121 — 
123. ;  4to.  voL  L  pp.  64d«  644.  See  also  Dr.  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Beligion, 
pp.  225,  226.  note. 
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has  DOt  named  himself  in  his  Grospel,  yet  he  has  there  so  described  himself',  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  know  him ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  sent  could  not  be  ignorant  from  whom  they  came. 

Objection  2.  Though  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  calls  himself 
JohUy  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that  name,  Michaelis 
thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  himself  known  by  some 
such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in  the  Gospel — the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved. 

Ahswbb.  **  Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totally  needless.  He  wrote 
to  the  seven  churches,  and  from  Fatmos,  in  which  island  he  expresses  that  *■  he  is 
suffering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  Grod  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  All 
the  churches  knew  that  he  was  then  suffering  banishment  m  that  island,  and  they 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  *for  the  .word  of  God.  An  Epistle  containing  ti>e  histoij 
of  a  heavenly  yision,  seen  by  John  in  the  island  of  Fatmos,  reauired  no  other  addi- 
tion. What  John  would  write  John  aUme^  without  other  addition  or  explanation, 
excepting  tiie  great  John,  John  the  Apostle  and  president  of  all  the  churches  ?  A 
private  person  would  have  described  lumself  bj  tne  addition  of  his  father's  name, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  A  bishop  or  presbyter  would  have  added 
the  name  of  his  church ;  but  John  the  Apostle  needed  no  such  distinguishing  mark 
or  appellation.  A  fabricator  of  an  Epistle,  containing  a  revelation  in  St  John's 
name,  would  perhaps  have  added  his  titles  of  *  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,*  ftc,  or 
would  have  introduced  some  circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Grospel ; 
but,  from  the  expression  as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that 
it  is  the  genuine  work  of  St.  John."  ' 

Objection  3.  The  Revelation  does  not  mention  tlie  Catholic  EpistUy 
nor  the  Catholic  Epistle  the  Revelation. 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  themselves,  or 
refer  to  their  own  works,  unless  thev  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to  the  same 
churches  or  persons  ;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former  Epistle.  This,  Dr. 
Lardner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  St.  Faul ;  but  in  nis  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any  of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the 
time  of  writing  it,  he  had  written  several. 

Objection  4.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  sentiment,  manner, 
and  expression  between  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  ; 
but  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different,  without  any  affinity  or  re- 
semblance  whatever. 

AifswBB.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  difference  of 
style  as  Dionysius  and  (uter  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  of  subject.  The  style  of  history  is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or 
a  prophecv.  The  style  of  history  is  simple ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar ;  ana  that  of 
prophecy  is  sublime ;  and  such  unquestionably  is  the  style  of  the  Revelation.  But, 
secondly,  this  objection  is  contradicted  bv  fact ;  and  the  proo&  adduced  in  p.  629. 
will  show  that  the  coincidence  between  tne  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one  and  the 
same  author. 

'  S^  John  XXL  24.  and  other  places. 

'  St  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  generally,  not  always,  the  tenn 
**  Apostle  ;**  but  with  hun  it  was  more  necessaiy  than  with  St.  John,  who  was  confessedly 
such,  having  been  numbered  with  the  twelve.  St.  Paul's  right  to  the  apostleship,  having 
been  established  more  privately,  had  been  doubted  by  some,  which  leads  him  to  say,  **  Am 
not  I  an  apostle  ?*'  &c.  (1  Cor.  ix.  1.) ;  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts  himself,  in  his 
Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  St.  John  had  no  need  to  use  the  term :  his  authority  as  an 
apostle  was  undoubted  :  he  therefore  calls  himself  by  an  humbler  title,  **  A  brother  and 
companion  in  tribulation  :*'  so  St  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as 
**  A  servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (James  i  1.)  Woodhonse,  p.  1 14. 
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Objection  5.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  torttten  in  correct 
and  elegant  Greeks  hut  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  discovers  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  language :  on  the  contrary,  the  Apocalypse  abounds 
with  barbarisms  and  solecisms. 

Answsb.  This  objection  is  founded  on  tbe  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  wrote  in  Attic  Oreek ;  which  is  not  the  case.  The  same  gramma- 
tical irr^ularities  which  have  been  objected  to  in  the  Apocaljpse  are  also  observ- 
able in  the  Sentoaffint,  as  well  as  in  the  Grospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  uiis  difference  of  lanffoage  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the 
length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books ;  for 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments, 
and  at  a  ^reat  distance  of  time,  especialljr  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  freauently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very  different 
manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  have  seen, 
was  written  about  the  year  97 — that  is,  about  sixty  years  after  the  events  recorded 
in  it.  At  such  a  distance  of  time.  Dr.  Woodhouse  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
look  back  with  composure,  and  to  represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could 
not  be  narrated  soon  after  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions. It  seems  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  Evangelist  is  seen  to 
relate  in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  &c«pel,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  afler  the  events  had 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with  emotion  and  indignation. 
But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author  immediately  afler  he  had  seen  the 
vision ;  the  impressions  on  his  mind  had  no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace 
with  his  feelings,  and  his  style  became  vivid  and  stlovrma.^  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  for  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  sup- 
posing our  Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but 
which  hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible,  and  is 
therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation. 

This  trifling  objection,  for  snch  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner^  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as  being 
entertained  by  many  persons  in  nis  time  (the  middle  of  the  third 
century).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis^  who  has 
laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of  the  following 
simple  and  satisfactory 

AirswBK.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call  that  a 
revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary  manner.; 
though  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative  and  emblematical 
style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  prophecy.  (See  Kev.  i.  3., 
and  xxii.  7.  10.  18,  19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature  of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when 
delivered,  and  for  some  time  after  ^  even  in  the  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled ;  "  because 
the  language  in  which  they  are  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by 
certain  rules,  and  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  tiie  learned,  is  never- 
theless very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  prophecies, 
yet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness,  because  the  event  is 
wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of  itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This 
same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate  as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  as  against  those  of  the  Apocalypse ;  particu- 
larly the  predictions  which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  book  of  JDaniel, 
which  has  our  Saviour's  seal  to  it  ([Matt.  xxiv.  15.^  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apo- 
calypse, if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  vet  in  many  places  obscure."  ' 
— A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  wiU  give  his  assent. 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against  its 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

2  See  2  Pet  i.  19.,  1  Fct.  i.  10—12.,  and  Luke  xxiv.  25—27.  38.  44—46. 

'  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 
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genninenesfl,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its  anthenticitT 
and  divine  original :  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,**  Sir  Isaac  Newton  w^ 
argues,  *^  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the  last  age  of  the  world ;  and 
therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy  that  it  is  not  yet  understood. 
The  folly  of  interpreters,**  he  justly  continues,  "  has  been,  to  foretell  times  and 
things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  Grod  designed  to  make  them  pn^hets.  By  this 
rashness  they  have  not  only  exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  abo 
into  contempt.  The  design  of  God  was  much  otherwise,  ae  ^ve  this  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  l&tament,  not  to  gratify  men*s  curiosities,  by  enabling 
them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  timt  they  were  Ailfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's,  be  then 
manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  preoicted  many  ages 
before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world  is  covemed  by  pro- 
vidence. For  as  the  few  and  oMcure  prophecies  concerning  Christ's  first  coming 
were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion,  which  all  nations  nave  since  corrupted ; 
so  the  man^  and  clear  prophecies  concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's 
second  coming  are  not  only  for  predicting,  but  also  for  effecting  a  recovery  and 
re-est4tblishment  of  the  lon^-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells 
righteousness.  The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved 
and  understood,  will  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  Icnown  the  true 
religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that 
as  many  as  will  take  plains  in  this  study  may  see  sufficient  instances  of  Grod's  provi- 
dence ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  predicted  by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at 
once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  considering  the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret 
them.  Till  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  hath  been  alr^&dy 
fulfilled."* 

Such  ore  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been  broiiglit 
against  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very  satisfactory  answers  above 
given,  from  the  writings  of  pious  and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult 
task  to  add  numerous  other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its 
divine  original ;  but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, wiU,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantiy  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is  mentioned  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequentiy  follows,  that  this  book  has  an 
indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the 
reformers  in  the  Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation 
confirmed.* 

IIL  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject  that  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on  this  point  not 
fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced.  Four  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epiphanius  is  the  only  ancient  father 
whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinion ;  and  he- 
did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years  later  than  St.  John.  Although 
this  date  is  sanctioned  by  Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of 
the  book  were  seen  at  several  times,  and  tiiat  they  were  afterwards 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Obseryations  on  the  Ftophedes  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypee  of 
St.  John,  pp.  251 — 263. 

'  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Eyang.  Joaonis,  torn,  i  pp.  125 — 131.  Lardner's  Works,  Sra 
vol.  li.  pp.  110—128.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  627 — 647.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461 — 500.  528 
—544.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  89 — 1  U.  Dr.  W.  has  considered  at  lenji^thy 
and  rofitted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less,  wtiich  want  of  room  has 
cjmi)cllcd  us  to  omit. 
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joined  together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The^r^^  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequentiy  John's  banish- 
ment to  Fatmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that  period.  This  emperor  did, 
indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banishing  the  Jews  firom  Borne,  but  it  did 
not  affect  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  much  less  the  Christiahs ;  and 
the  governors  had  no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians 
out  of  their  provinces  without  an  order  firom  the  emperor :  besides,  it 
does  not  ftpP|Bar  that  St.  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is  foimd^  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse 
is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  for  this 
fact  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  history  given  of  the  first  planting 
of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  subscription  to 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  St.  John  wrote  it  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalenu  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton' ; 
but  it  is  untenable,  for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  (and  possibly  not  till  much  later) 
and  the  anonymous  subscription  is  of  no  force. 

3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish  war ;  but  it  does  not 
determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  that  of 
Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  John 
was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of  iJomitian's  reign,  by 
virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the  Christians;  and  that  he  had 
tlie  Revelation  contdned  in  the  Apocalypse  during  his  exile;  and 
that  he  sent  it  as  commanded  to  the  seven  churches.  Ireneus,  who 
appears  to  be  followed  by  Origen,  and  other  early  fathers,  refers  the 
apostle*s  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  he  says  that 
he  there  received  the  Revelation  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  In- 
ternal evidence  likewise  supports  this  conclusion.  For  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  de- 
scribed as  being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  societv  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  fiuth  and 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeayonred  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  alleging  that  the  apostolic 
epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  his  hypothesis  has  recenUy  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  "Dlloch  in  his  **  Dissertations  '^  introductory  to  Uie  study  of  this  book.  Dr. 
T.,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity 
and  skill ;  but  the  arguments  for  the  late  date  are  deciaiye  to  uie  writer  c^  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  yerbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocaljrpse  and  the  ]^istles,  it 
has  been  forcibly  observed,  **  appear  to  prove  that  the  apostles  m  general  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  concerning  which  St  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew 
them  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The 
expressions  in  question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament"    Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  yoL  ii.  p.  653. 

[The  Neronic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  has  of  late  been  argued  on  grounds  of  internal 
cyidence,  especially  based  on  an  interpretation  of  chap.  xviL  10. ;  but  this  contradicts  the 
express  testimony  of  IrensBus,  who  receiyed  information  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  from 
those  who  had  known  John  (ace  to  face  ;  it  also  assumes  a  certain  interpretation  as  un- 
doubted.] 
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morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not  been  planted 
for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  censored 
for  having  left  *^  her  first  love."  That  of  Sardis  '' nad  a  name  to  live, 
but  was  aead."  The  church  of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifierence.  Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was 
not  founded  by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign ;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  them  from  Bome,  a.i>.  61,  instead  of  reproving 
them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love  and  &ith.  (Eph. 
L  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans 
formed  a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  since  they  are  expressly 
named :  whereas  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  other 

rties.  It  is  also  evident,  from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation, 
there  had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John 
himself  had  been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
The  church  of  Ephesus  (or  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its  ''  labour 
and  patience!^  which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  more 
evident  in  the  following  address  to  the  church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  iL  9.) : 
'^I  know  thy  works  and  tribulation/*  SXi\^iv:  which  last  word 
always  denotes  persecution  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  following  verse. 

Lastiy,  in  Rev.  iL  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named  Antipas, 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Pergamos.  Though  ancient  ecclesiastical 
history  gives  us  no  information  concerning  this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, according  to  all  the  rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is 
to  be  imderstood  literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have 
explained  it.  Since,  tnerefore,  the  persecution,  mentioned  in  the 
three  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to  the  time  of 
Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  tne  Christians,  nor  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  tiie  provinces,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.^ 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September,  a.  d. 
96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  Jolm  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Ephesus.  As  however,  the  emperor's  decease, 
and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not  be  known  in  Asia  immediately, 
some  time  must  intervene  before  the  apostie  could  be  at  liberty  either 
to  write  the  Apocalypse  at  Ephesus',  or  to  send  it  by  messengers 
from  Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  other 
eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalvpse  in  the  year  96  or  97.* 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  sufficientiy  evident 
from  the  book  itself.  John,  being  in  exile  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and 
is  repeatedly  commanded  to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  whidi  he 

*  Beansobre  et  L'Enfant,  Preface  sar  rApocaljpse  de  Saint  Jean,  pp.  613,  614. 

'  From  the  expression  in  Be  v.  i  9.  **  /  was  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,**  jDr,  Woodhonse  is  of 
opinion  that  there  seems  to  be  internal  evidence  that  the  Berelation  was  written  after  SL 
John  had  left  Patmos.  But  this  is  not  conclusive ;  the  tense  in  snch  a  case  refers  to  the 
time  when  the  book  wonld  be  received,  and  not  to  the  tenter**  point  of  view. 

•  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  618 — 628.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol,  vi  pp.  633 — 638. ;  4to.  vol.  L 
pp.  450 — 453.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  6—25.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
pp.  126—132. 
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beheld.  (See  Rev.  I  11.  19.,  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.,  iii.  1.  7.  14.,  xiv.  13., 
xix.  9.,  and  xxL  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold ; 
firsts  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  "  the  things  which  are" 
(i.  19!),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
Asia ;  and,  secondly y  and  principally,  to  reveal  to  him  ^^  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  events  which  lead  on  to  the  church's  consum- 
mation in  gloiy.  "  The  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz, 
"  was  designed  as  a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  know  what 
destinies  attend  it ;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation  both  for  themselves  and 
for  tiie  church: — for  themselves,  by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a 
reward; — for  tiie  church  by  the  testimony  that  Christ  never  forsakes 
it,  but  will  conquer  at  last." 

Y.  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  divisions 
or  parts ;  viz. 

After  tiie  titie  of  the  book  (i.  1 — 3.), 

Part  I.  contains  &  elaiy  the  ^^  things  which  are;*^  that  is,  the  then 
present  state  of  the  churches. 

Sect.  1.  The  Epistie  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  symbols  of 
his  power,  together  with  the  commission  given  by  hun  to  the 
apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds.  (L  9 — 20j) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Cfhurch  at  Ephesus. 
(ii.  1—70 

Sect.  3.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smjrma. 
(iL8— 11.) 

Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistie  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos. 
(iL  12—17.) 

Sect.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistie  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira. 
(ii.  18—29.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistie  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii. 
1—6.) 

Sect.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistie  to  the  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
(iii.  7—13.) 

Sect.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistie  to  tiie  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(iii.  14—22.) 

The  seyen  churches  of  the  Lydian  or  Froconsnlar  Asia,  to  which  these  Epistles  were 
addressed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  his  assistants 
during  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  addressed  ac- 
cordu^  to  their  geoffn^hical  positions.  Yitringa  and  other  eminent  commentators 
have  supposed  that  uie  seven  Epistles  to  the  apocalyptic  churches  are  prophetical  of 
so  many  successive  periods  and  states  of  the  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  consummation  of  all  thin^.  But  for  this  opinion,  Bishop  Newton 
thinks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  and  it  is  in  fact  contradicted 
by  the  book  of  Revelation  itself;  for  the  last  state  of  the  church  is  here  described 
as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  state  of  these  Epistles,  that  of  Laodicea, 
the  church  is  represented  as  '*  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.**  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather  a  literal  than  a  mystical  meaning, 
yet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  and  exhortations,  commendations  and  reproofs, 
promises  and  threatenines,  which  are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  universal 
church  of  Christ  at  all  times.  **  Some  churches,**  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  **  like  those  of 
Sardis,  Thyajtira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  and  greatly  coiTuptcd ;   others  in  a 
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mixed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos ;  and  some  still  rich,  or  rather 
flourishing,  and  have  not  aenied  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia. 
And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  them —  1.  To  repent  and  reform  their  ways ; — 
2.  To  reject  false  apostles  and  corrupt  doctrines; — 8.  To  retain  their  patience 
and  steadfastness  in  the  faith ; — 4.  Under  the  penalty  of  haying  their  '  lamps  re- 
moyed,*  or  their  established  churches  extinguished — are  equally  addressed  to  alL 
*  He  that  hath  an  ear^  let  kun  hear  what  the  Spirit  eaith  to  the  chttrehet*  in  generaL" 
(Rey.  ii.  29^  iiL  22.)  ^ 

Part  IL  contains  a  Prophecy  of  h  fJ>iK8t  yhmadai,  **  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter^  or  Future  Ages,  to  the  Grand  Consummation  of 
all  things. 

Sect.  1.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who  opens  it,  and  the  praises 

sung  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  and 

the  presentation  of  the  pahn-bearing  multitude  before  the  throne. 

(vii.) 
Sect.  5.   The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  six  first 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetio  commission  to  John. 

§  L  The  opening  of  the  seyenth  seal,  and  the  commission  to  the  angel  with  the 

seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1 — 5.) 
§ii.  The /our  first  trumpets  (viii.  6 — 12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the  three 

woes.  (13.) 
§  iii.  ThQ  fifth  trumpet  and  ih^  first  woe.  (ix.  1—12.) 
§  iy.  The  ^xth  trumpet  and  the  second  woe.  Qjl.  13 — ^21.) 
§  y.  The  first  prophetical  yision  of  the  open  little  book,  the  measuring  of  the 

temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1 — 11.,  xi.  1^14.) 

Sect.  6.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet — the  vision  of  the 
woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon^  and  of  the  wild  beasts  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (xL  15 — 19.»  xiL  xiii.) 

Sect.  7«  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion^  and  the  proclamations  or  warn- 
ings. 

§  L  The  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion.  (xiy.  1 — 5.) 

§  iL  HhQ  first  angel  proclaims,  (xiy.  6,  7.) 

§  iiL  The  secotid  ansel  proclaims,  (xiy.  8.) 

§  iy.  The  third  angd  proclaims,  (xiy.  9 — 12.) 

§  y.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  proclaimed,  (xiy.  13.) 

§  yi.  The  yision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (xiy.  14 — ^20.) 

Sect.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the  harlot  of 
Babylon  and  her  falL 

§  L  The  yision  preparatory  to  the  seyen  yials.  (xv.  xyL  1.) 
§  ii.  The  pourine  out  of  toe  seyen  yials.  (xyL  2 — ^21.) 
§  iii.  The  great  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (xyii.) 
§  iy.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued.  (xviiL) 

§  y.  Exultation  in  heayen  oyer  the  fallen  Babylon,  and  upon  the  i^proach  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  (xix.  1 — 10.) 

*  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  il.  bo<^  il«  p.  1294.    Bishop  Newton*a  Die* 
scmuious,  vol  ii.  p.  167. 
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Sect.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium^  the  conflict 
renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

§  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  Tictory.  (xiz. 

§  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  (xix.  19—21.) 

§  iii.  Satan  bound,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  millenniam.  (xx.  1 — 6.) 

I IV.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake.  (xx. 

7—10.) 
§  V.  The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  (xx.  11 — 15.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (xzL,  xxiL  1 — 5.) 
The  Conclusion,  (xxii.  6—21.) 

YI.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given  rise  to 
a  greater  variety  of  interpretations,  tiian  the  Apocalypse,  which  has 
ever  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
The  figurative  language  in  which  the  visions  are  delivered;  the 
variety  of  symbols  under  which  the  events  are  presignified ;  the  ex- 
tent of  tiie  prophetical  information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  afford  littie  hope  of  perfect  unity  of 
judgment  in  its  elucidation,  tUl  a  further  process  of  time  shall  have 
ripened  more  of  the  events  foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope 
to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mode,  Daubuz, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd,  Lowman,  Faber,  Dr. 
Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  sublime 
and  mysterious  prophecies,  and  especially  to  tiie  learned  and  pious 
Labours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  witii  the 
following  canons  of  interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  tiie 
last-mentioned  eminent  critic  and  divine. 

1 .  Compare  the  language,  the  sjmbols,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  only  such  interpretation  as  shall 
appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this  divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  should  in  particular 
passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode  of  application,  the  predictions 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive  church  of  Christ. 

3.  The  kmgdom  whicn  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  is  not  a  temporal 
but  a  spiritufd  kingdom ;  —  not  **  a  kingdom  of  this  world  **  (John  xviii.  36.),  not 
establidied  by  the  means  and  apparatus  of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external 
ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the  ruling 
principles:  the  kingdom  of  Oody  says  our  Lord,  t«  wUhin  you.  (Luke  xvii.  21^ 
The  predictions  rdative  to  this  kingdom,  therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  inter- 
preted. Wars,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  great  p<ditical  im- 
port, are  not  the  object  of  the  a])ocalyptical  prophecies ;  unless  they  appear  to  have 

Sromoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the  real  process  of  the  religion  of 
esus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  siu>jects. 
"  His  rei^  is  advanceo,  when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness, 
and  chantv  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  idolatrous  super- 
stition, and  wickedness  prevail.** 


'  Brit  Crit  ToL  xxix  p.  191.  Rosenmilller  (Scholi^  voL  v.  pp.  614 — 619.)  and  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i. — x.)  hnve  given  an  abstract  of  varions  hypo- 
theses relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  some  of  which  arc  sufficiently 
extravagant  See  also  Cellerier*s  Introduction  au  Nouv.  TcsL  pp.  497 — 501.  and  Hug  s 
Introdaction,  voL  ii  §  187. 
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4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those  prophedes  whidi 
remain  to  be  fiilfilled.^ 

[To  discuss  the  principles  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  would  re- 
quure  a  separate  dissertation,  far  exceeding  any  addition  which  could 
be  properly  introduced  into  this  place  by  the  editor.  The  writers 
mentioned  above  appear  to  belong  to  one  class  of  expositors.  It  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  reader  if  the  editor  states  the  mode  in  whidi 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  classify  the  systems  of  interpretation 
(using  terms  which  had  been  in  part  employed  by  others),  and  whidi 
has  been  foimd  by  some  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement.* 

The  leading  schemes  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  are  four:  Ist, 
The  Preteritist,  regarding  the  book  as  having  to  do  with  events  long 
past :  most  who  thus  regard  this  book  assume  that  its  date  is  very 
early,  and  they  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the  great  event 
to  which  it  leads. 

2nd,  The  continuous.  On  this  scheme  the  book  is  a  progressive 
history,  divided,  according  to  some,  into  parallel  narrations,  but 
being,  according  to  others,  altogether  consecutive.  Those  who  thus 
reg^  the  book  adopt  the  canon  that,  in  prophetic  language,  a  day 
stands  for  a  year. 

3rd,  The  simple  futurist  On  this  scheme,  "  the  things  which  are" 
relate  to  the  actual  time  of  the  apostie ;  while  '^  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter"  relate  to  what  introduces  the  coming  of  Christ 
(especially  in  a  period  of  1260  days),  so  that  this  portion  of  the  book 
is  regarded  as  future,  and  of  course  all  that  issues  out  of  it. 

4th,  The  extreme  futurist  According  to  this  scheme  the  whole 
of  the  Revelation  is  future.  The  seven  churches  are  regarded  as 
seven  churches  of  Jews  which  will  be  formed  after  the  ^rst  resurrec- 
tion,  and  to  them  the  instruction  was  to  be  given :  and  then  in  quick 
succession  follow  the  other  events  that  are  mentioned. 

Of  these  four  schemes  the  preteritist  and  the  continuous  agree  in 
regarding  the  book  as  a  relation  of  successive  events  from  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  terminus  ad  quenu 
Some  who  expound  on  the  continuous  scheme  believe  that  the  book 
teaches  a  literal  ^^  first  resurrection,"  while  others  do  not. 

The  simple  futurist  view  divides  the  book,  and  supposes  (like 
IrensBus  and  Hippolytus)  an  interval  of  unmarked  length  between 
the  two  parts.  This  is  avoided  by  the  extreme  futurists,  who  carry 
on  "  the  things  that  are"  to  a  time  when  the  present  church,  gathered 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shall  no  longer  be  on  the  earth,  being  (it  has 
been  said)  made  partakers  of  a  first  resurrection,  anterior  to  the  first 
resurrection  of  chap.  xx. 

It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  these  modes  of  interpretation,  or  to 
show  what  subdivisions  of  opinion  may  exist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  general  distinctions.] 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily  obscure  to 
us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events  still  future,  yet  enough 
is  sufiiciently  clear  to  convey  to  us  the  most  important  religious  in- 

*  Dr.  Woodhonse's  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  xi'. — ^xix. 
'  See  Dr.  Daridaon's  Introdaction,  iiu  618,  619. 
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struction.  This  book  is  to  us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inex- 
plicable. '^  No  prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded 
with  obscurity,  than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin  — 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption — that  a  person  despised  and 
numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  establisned  for  ever  on  the 
throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew  preserved  his  faith  entire 
amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and,  in  appearance,  contradictory  intima- 
tions. He  looked  into  the  holy  books  in  which  they  were  contained 
with  reverence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  '  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look  up  to  these 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  consummation  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Grospel;  when  Christianity  shall  finally  prevail  over 
all  the  corruptions  of  tihe  world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its 
utmost  purity."^ 

*  Gilpin's  Ezpoeitioxi  of  the  New  Testament,  yo].  il  p.  428. 
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ON  THB  SOURCES  OF   THB  FIBST  THREE  GOSPELS. 

I.  That  the  Gospek  of  Matthew^  Mark,  and  Luke,  should  contain 
so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should  exist  such 
striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  these  three 
Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same  discourses  or  transactions,  is 
indeed  a  most  remarkable  circumstance.  Hence  several  eminent 
writers  have  been  induced  to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  ^reat 
ability  and  equal  ingenuity :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we 
have  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  are  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private  Christians ; 
yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  different  hypotheses  to 
account  for,  and  explain,  these  phenomena,  the  author  would  deem 
his  labours  very  imperfect,  if  he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account  for  these 
verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  between  the  first  three 
Evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels  were  taken 
from  another;  2.  That  all  three  were  derived  from  some  original 
document  common  to  the  Evangelists ;  3.  That  they  were  derived 
from  detached  narratives  of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  com- 
municated by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  ;  and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall  briefly 
state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and  against  these 
various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has  been,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  had  copied  or  abridged  from 
the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  twa  Thus  Yogel  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew 
drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.*  Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein, 
Wolfius,  Drs.  Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Augustine,  have 
asserted  that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew.  Griesbach'  and 
Dr.  Townson  '  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke  had  seen 
and  consulted  the   Gospel  of  Matthew.     Hug  has  defended   the 

*  Yogel,  iiber  die  Entstebnng  der  drej.ersten  Eraoffelien  (on  the  Origin  of  the  first 
Three  Qospels),  in  Gabler's  Joamal  fiir  anBerlesene  TheoTogisch  literator,  Btoid  1.  Stuck  1. 
p.  1.  et  teq, 

'  Griesbach,  in  Kuinoero,  Raperti*8,  and  Yelthnsen's  Conunentationes  Theologies, 
torn,  i  pp.  303.  et  seq,  Qriesbach's  hjpothesis  was  refated  by  Koppe,  in  Pott's  and 
Ruperti*8  Sjlloge  CJommentationum  Theologicarnm,  torn.  i.  pp.  55.  €t  sea.  Ammon  de- 
fended Griesbach's  hypothesis,  and  also  contended  that  Lake  made  nse  of  the  Greek  yer- 
•ion  of  St  liatthew  s  Gospel,  which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.  Dissertatio  de  Luca 
emendatore  Matthsn.     ErUngso,  1805.  41a 

'  Disconrses  on  the  Fonr  Gospels,  Oxford,  1778,  4ta;  or  vol  L  of  Dr.  Townson's 
Works,  pp.  1 — 273. 
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opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel  written  by  Matthew 
for  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine*,  and  that  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.'  Seiler  affirmed  tiiat  Mark  trans- 
latea  into  Greek  and  enlarged  the  Sjro^haldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew; 
that  this  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by 
Matthew  himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  Evangelist  or  some  other  person ; 
and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Mark.'  Storr 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  source  whence 
Matthew  and  Luke  derived  matenals  for  their  Gospels.^  Busching 
was  of  opinion  that  Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.' 
Saunier  maintains  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use  of  those 
by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not  to  be  found  in 
either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under  whose  direction  he 
wrote.^  And,  lastly^  Janssens  affirms  that  the  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  by  saying,  after  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  Mark  com- 
posed his  Gospel  after  ikoX  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preaching  of 
Peter.^  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypo- 
theses, all  of  which  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  Evangelists  were  copyists  or  abridgers,  the 
opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed  to  advocate  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  following  weighty  considerations:— 

1.  They  coidd  have  no  motite/or  copying  from  each  other, 

'*  For,  as  each  acknowledged  tbe  authority  and  veracity  of  Uie  Mhera,  when  tbeir 
narratives  were  known,  the/  could  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  repeat  what  had 
been  already  right!/  told*  Had  the/  then  written  suooessivelv,  with  knowledge  of 
each  other's  writings,  it  is  probable,  na/,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subsequent 
author  would  have  set  down  onl/,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what  his  predecessors  had 
happened  to  omit.  To  repeat  in  substance,  but  in  difiereat  words,  what  another 
had  sufficienti/  told,  might  have  been  practised  b/  writers  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  peculiar  st/le  of  expression,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  Bat  to 
cop/  the  YGT/  words  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  not  mean  to  supersede,  and 
to  introduce  them  in  the  ver/  same  manner,  is  an  idle  and  superfluous  task,  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  undertake."  That  the  two  Evangelists,  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  who  were  not  e/e-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the  discourses 

■  Hag*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in  he,  [§  17.  Mg.  ed.  1847]. 

'  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  152 — 185.  of  Dr.  Wait's  translation :  this  havinfir  been  executed  froin 
Hug*8  fi-st  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher's  Critical  Essa/  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Lnke  has  gvfen  an  abstract  of  Hag*s  h/pothesis  from  his  second  tditioo 
published  in  1821.    Intn^action,  {^k  xcviii— cxv. 

*  Seiler,  Dissertationes  U.  do  tempore  et  ordine  qnibus  tria  Erangelia  priora  canonka 
scripta  sant.    Erlangss,  1805-6.  4to. 

*  Storr,  Disscrtatio  de  fonte  Erangelionnn  Matthssi  et  LociB,  in  Kninoel*s  Rnperti's,  and 
Vclthusen's  Commentationes  Theologicse,  torn.  iii.  pp.  140.  et  »eq, 

*  Basching,  Harmonie  der  Evangelisten,  pp.  99.  108.  118.  et  seq.  Eninoers  Commen* 
tarius  in  libros  Historicos  Novi  Testamenti,  torn.  i.    Prolegom.  pp.  1 — 3. 

*  Saunier,  Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Erangelioms  des  Marcus.  Berlin,  1827.  8vo  The 
abore  notice  of  Saunier's  h/pothesis  is  g^Ten  from  the  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of 
Ireland  Magazine,  toL  iv.  p.  889. 

'  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacr^e,  torn.  \l  p.  11.    Paris,  1828.  8to. 

■  **  If  I  follow  another  writer,  and  cop/  the  substance  of  his  account  in  otiier  words,  I 
make  it  m/  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  witness;  but  if  I  take  his  rer/  words 
mj  ficcount  it  resolrable  into  his,  and  it  is  still  but  one  testimon/." 
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of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearlj  in  the  same  words  with  those  who  were 
actually  present,  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses 
perfectly  agreed :  that  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  care  to  remember,  with  minute 
exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord,  and  the  occasions  bn  which  they 
were  spoken,  and  were  so  often  called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirm- 
ing converts  to  tiie  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  theie  particulars, 
of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annids  of  the  world,  the  reason  is, 
because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  discourses  were  ever  so  situated.  No  other 
men  ever  had  such  words  and  actions  to  rdate;  such  frequent  occaaioBa  to  repeat 
them ;  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  on 
every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  naturally  arose,  that  they  who  wrote 
as  original  witnesses,  and  they  who  wrote  firom  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
acreed,  not  only  substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  hj  them ;  as  when 
several  perfect  mirrors  refleot  the  same  object,  the  images  will  be  the  same  in  form, 
at  the  first  or  second  reflection."^ 

But,  further,  ^*  the  oopyinff  of  one  book  firom  another  is  usually  the  reaource  either 
of  ignorance  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  when  the  writer  has  no  loiowledge  of  the 
facts,  except  what  be  derivea  from  the  author  whom  he  copies :  of  indolence,  when, 
though  previously  informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  approves, 
to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  be  required  for  forming  an 
cniginal  narrative.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  Evangdists,  above  all  other  writers, 
we  may  surely  ask,  if  they  knew  not  of  a  certainty  what  they  undertook  to  write, 
wh^  did  they  undertake  it  P  But  if  they  knew  firom  their  own  recollection  or  en- 
quiries, why  should  they  copy  firom  any  other  person  ?  If  they  thought  a  new  nar- 
rative was  wanted,  why  should  they  copjr  one  which  was  already  to  be  had  ?  If 
they  are  supposed  to  have  copied  through  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter 
even  a  sinele  word  ?  If  they  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  douotiess  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is  much  more  easy 
than  to  copy  with  variations,  but  whicn  it  never  can  be  pretended  they  have  done 
for  many  fines  together.  I  know  but  of  one  more  surooeition,  which  can  be  made, 
and  that  is  so  dishonourable  to  the  Evangelists,  that  1  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this :  —  That  they  copied,  indeed,  through  igno- 
rance or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  alterations,  as  they  went  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  or  ooncealiUff  their  thefts.  Should  an  en^ny  even  presume  to 
say  this,  for  surely  no  other  would  sajr  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so, 
they  were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers ;  for  they  altered  so  very  litUe, 
that  copyinff  lias  been  oenerally  imputed  to  them :  and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetiy, 
that  liieir  differences  nave  been,  without  reason,  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as 
contradictions.*' ' 

2.  It  does  not  appear  thai  any  of  the  teamed  ancient  Christian  writers  had  a  sus' 
picianj  that  either  of  the  Jirst  three  Evangelists  had  seen  the  other  Oospels  before  he 
wrote  his  own. 

They  My,  indeed,  **  that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels  had  been  delivered 
to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  St.  John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  truth  of 
their  narration ;  but  said,  that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  miffht 
be  profitably  related :"  or,  **  that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things  which  had 
been  omitted  by  the  former  Evangelists.**  To  mention  no  others,  Eusebius  bishop 
of  C8e8area^  Epiphanius^  Theodore  of  Mop8ue8tia^  and  Jerome  ^  express  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  Towards  the  close  or  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in 
the  fifth,  Augustine^  supposed  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  were  not  totally 
ignorant  of  eiudi  other's  labours,  and  considered  Marit*s  Grwpel  as  an  abridgment 

'  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  83—35.  '  Ibid.  pp.  168—170. 

'  See  the  passages  firom  Eusebius  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  iv.  pp.  226,  227.  \ 
4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.>  418. 

*  Ibid.  8yo.  voL  iv.  pp.  511,  512. ;  4ta  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  v.  p.  41. ;  4to.  vol  it  p.  553. 
'  Ibid.  8yo.  vol  V.  p.  93. }  4ta  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
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of  St.  Matthew*8 ;  but  ke  was  the  first  of  the  Ftfthers  who  advocated  that  notion, 
an<l  it  d<)es  not  ai)pear  that  he  was  followed  by  anj  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Grotius  and  others. 

3.  It  is  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  Evangelists^  Quxt  they  should 
abridge  or  transcribe  another  historian. 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently  was  able  to  write 
from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any  parts  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  at 
which  he  was  not  present,  he  mieht  obtain  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  or 
other  eye-witnesses.  And,  with  respect  to  things  which  hapi>ened  before  the 
calling  of  the  apostles,  (as  the  nativity,  infancy,  and  youth  of  Christ,)  the  iqxistlefl 
mij^ht  aacertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himself,  or  from  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, on  whose  information  thev  could  depend. 

Mark  was  (as  we  have  already  seenM  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with 
the  apostles,  and  especially  with  St  ^eter,  as  well  as  with  many  other  eye-wit- 
nesses :  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write  a  Gk>8pel ;  and  that  he  did  not 
abridge  Matthew,  we  have  shown  by  an  induction  of  various  particulars.'  Luke, 
though  not  an  eye-witness  of  Christ's  discourses  and  actions,  was  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  the  ajf>ostles,  and  especially  of  Paul ;  he  must  therefore  have  been 
well  qualified  to  write  a  Gospel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page',  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authentic  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that  he  had  ac- 
curately traced  all  things  from  the  source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  professes 
to  write  of  them  to  Theophilus.  After  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to 
affirm  that  ke  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more  lh>m 
another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  Evangelist  himself. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  design  of  thejirst  three  Gospels^  that  the  Evan^ 
gelists  had  not  seen  any  authentic  written  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three  Gospels ;  for,  as 
he  is  siiid  to  have  lived  to  a  p^reat  age,  so  it  appears  from  his  Gospel  itself  that  he 
carefully  avoided  the  repetition  of  tilings  related  in  them,  except  a  ftw  necessary 
facts.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  two  Evangelists  had 
written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  the  work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of 
Christ,  that  is,  an  eye-witness,  which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  wkh  several  memoirs  of 
the  sayings  and  actions  of  Unrlst,  have  omitted  to  say  that  one  or  more  of  them  was 
written  by  an  apostle,  as  Matthew  was.  His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  first  three  Evangelbts  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

6.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three  Oospels  (all  of  whickf 
however,  admit  ofsolution\)  are  an  additional  evidence  that  the  Evangelbts  did  not 
write  by  concert,  or  after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  EoangelistSt  there  are  small 
varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly  show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  and  compare  the  accounts 
of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt, 
viii.  28 — 34.,  with  Mark  v.  1 — 20,  and  Luke  viii.  26 — 40.) ;  the  account  of  our 
Lonfs  transfiguration  on  the  mount  (Matt  xvii.  1 — 13.  witn  Mark  ix.  1 — 13.  and 
Luke  ix.  28 — 36.)  ^  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man  aflter  our 
Saviour's  descent  f^om  the  mount.  (Matt.  xvii.  14 — 21.  with  Mark  ix.  14 — 29.  and 
Luke  ix.  37 — 42.)  In  each  of  the  accounts  here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances 
which  are  discoverable  in  them  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  history,  but  there 
are  also  several  differences  equally  evident  in  them.     Whoever,  therefore,  diligently 

'  See  p.  432.  of  this  volume.  '  See  pp.  439—441.  of  this  volume. 

'  See  pp.  453,  454.  st^rd. 

*  [It  is  now  of  special  importance  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  of  late  the  attempt 
to  explain  difficulties  has  been  treated  with  needless  contempt] 
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attends  to  these  circumfltaaces,  must  be  sensible  that  the  Evangelical  historians  did 
not  copy  or  borrow  from:  each  other. 

7.  There  are  some  very-  remarkable  (hinge  related  in  SL  Matthew*s  Oospely  of 
which  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St  Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Afatt  ii.»  xxvii.  19^  xxvii.  51 — 53^ 
and  xxviii.  1  l^lfi. ;  some  or  all  of  which  would  have  been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke, 
had  they  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Matthew  s  history.  It  is 
also  very  observable,  that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  ^  four  thou- 
sand with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,**  which  is  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 39. 
and  Mark  viii.  1 — 9.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Luke*s  Giospel,  supposing 
(as  Dr.  Macknight  and  others  have  imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it 
contains  many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Grospels.  Now,  if 
Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Luke*8  his- 
tory, they  would  not  have  passed  by  those  things  without  noticeb 

8.  AU  the  first  three  Evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar  to  themselves ;  which 
show  thai  they  did  not  borrow  from  each  other,  and  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  things  of  which  they  tmdertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  p>eculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besidea  those  just  cited ; 
and  both  Mark  ^  and  Luke  ^,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so 
that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and  composition  is  a 
proof  that  these  Evangelists  had  seen  each  other's  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner*8  judgment  is  insufficient.  In  fact,  Mill  him- 
self allows '  that  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily  subsist  between  two  authors 
writing  on  the  same  subject  in  Uie  Greek  language.^ 

III.  The  SECOND:  hypothesis,  by  whidi  some  distinguished  critics 
have  attempted  to  explfun  the  verbal  harmony  observsuble  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives  them  from  some  Common  Greek 
or  Herrew  Document  or  source,  which  occasioned  the  Evangelists 
so  frequently  to  adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  q&  expression.  Le 
Clerc^  was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred ;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and  advocated 
by  Koppe%  and  has  been  modified  in  various  ways  by  subsequent 
writers,  so  that  (as  it  has  been  severely  but  not  unjustly  remarked) 
"  hypothesis  has  been  knocked  down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels 
must  begin  to  feel  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  condition."^ 

Of  these  various  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise  outline: — 
1.  MiCHAELis,  in  the  fourth  German  edition  of  his  Introduction  ^ 
abandoning  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew, 
^^  attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  three  Evangelists  to  the  use 
of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he  assumes  that  St.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes,  not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his 
Greek  translator,  had  access  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  docu- 
ments which  had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and 

'  See  pp.  439,  440.  suprit,  of  this  volume. 

'  See  p.  455.  note  *  suffri,  of  this  volume.  "  MUIH  Proleg.  §  108. 

*  Dr.  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  voL  vL  pp.  223 — 283. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  245 — 250. 

*  Clerici  EccL  Hist  stec.  L  anno  Ixiv.  §  xi.  pp.  429,  430. 

*  In  his  dissertation  entitled  Marcus  non  Epitomator  Matthal  See  Pott's  and  Rupertils 
Sylloge,  tom,  i.  pp.  65—68. 

V  ^tish  Critic  and  TheoL  Review,  vol.  ii  pp.  851. 
■  Vol.  iii.  part  1.  ch.  5  sect.  5.  of  Bp.  Marsh's  transhition. 
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that  hence  arose  the  verbal  harmony  between  the  Ghreek  Goepel  of 
St  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke."* 

2.  SehlerS  in  1783,  intimated  rather  than  enunciated  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or  documents, 
whence  the  three  first  Evai^elists  deriTcd  the  principal  materials 
of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of  Sender  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Berchtold,  who  maintained  that  the  verbal  c(mformity 
in  the  corresponding  passages  oi  our  Goq>els  was  produced  by  the 
alterations  of  transcribers.* 

3.  In  1784  Lbssing  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  Syriac  or 
Chaldee  original,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 
From  this  Gospel  he  imagines  that  Matthew  (who  in  his  ojunion 
wrote  only  in  Greek),  Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal 
materials  of  their  Gospels,  and  accordingly  transtated  it  more  or 
less  fully,  more  or  less  closely  into  Greek.*  Niemeyer*,  Halfeld^ 
and  Paulus^  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing's  notion:  but 
their  views  have  been  eclipsed 

4.  By  the  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  of  whose  earlier  modifications 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document  Bishop  Marsh  has  given 
an  interesting  account.*  According  to  Eichhom's  hypotiiesis,  as 
developed  in  the  second  edition  of  his  (German)  Litroduction  to 
the  New  Testament*,  there  were  fottr  copies  of  the  Aramaic 
Original  whadi  formed  the  basis  of  the  three  first  Gospels ;  wluch 
with  their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates : — 

**  A.  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some  of  the 
great  additions  now  found  in  St  Mattiiew.  This  was  early 
translated.  <« 

B.  An  Aramuc  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now  in  St 

Luke.     Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.     This  forms  St 

Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  translated  bv  himself  or  an 
early  translation  of  it  having  been  revised  by  hnn. 

D.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  other  great  additions  in  St. 

Luke,  whidi  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and  D.,  except 

some  additions  made  by  St  Matthew  himself,  who  amo^ged  the 

1  Bp.  Manh'8  MiclMelii,  vol  ill  put  2.  p.  ISS. 

'  In  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses.  (Townson,  Ab« 
handlungen  Uber  die  vier  Evangelien,  toI.  i.  pp.  S21.  290.)  Michaelis,  rol.  ilL  pint  S. 
p.  187*    Kuindel,  Comment  in  Idb.  Hist  Nov.  Test  torn,  i  lYolegom.  pp.  S,  4. 

*  An  outline  of  Berchtold's  hypothesis  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  English 
translation  of  Schleiermacher's  Critical  Essaj  on  the  Grospel  of  St  Luke,  pp.  xctL  xcriL 

*  Lessing's  Theologischer  Nachlass  (Theological  Bemains),  pp.  45—72.,  cited  bj  Bp. 
Marsh,  toL  liL  part  2.  pp.  187,  188. 

*  Niemejer,  Coigectone  ad  illustrandum  i^nrimorum  N.  T.  Scriptorum  Silentium  de 
primordiis  Jesu  Chrisd.    Halse,  1790.  4to. 

*  Halfeld,  Commentatio  de  Origine  qnatuor  Erangeliorum  et  de  eomm  caoooica  aoeto- 
ritate.    Oottingn,  1794.  4to. 

'  Paulus,  Introductio  in  N.  T.  capita  selectiora,  quibus  in  originem,  scopnm,  et  argv- 
mentomm  Eyangeliorum  et  Actuum  Apostolorum  inquiritur.    Jense  ,1799.  Sto. 

*  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  part  2.  pp.  184 — 205. 

*  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  yoI  i.  1820. 
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whole  of  the  original  Gospel  and  the  aclditions  ohronologicallj. 

The  translator  of  this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of 

A.  and  D. 
F.  St  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except  some 

additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated  by  himself,  with 

the  assistance  of  the  existing  translation  of  D.     B.  is  thus 

common  to  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  but  they  had  no  common 

translation  of  it"  ^ 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  ooiiq[)arison,  does  not  materially 
vary  from  that  proposed  by 

5.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  ^^  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  our  three  first  Gospels.'*  After  many  preparatory 
steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  other  hypotheses,  and 
various  forms  of  this  hypothesis.  Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own 
in  the  following  terms,  marking  the  common  Hebrew  document, 
which  he  supposes  the  Evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign 
M,  and  certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  Uie 
letters  a,  ^9,  &c 

^^  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  all  three,  used  copies 
of  the  common  Hebrew  document  M :  the  materials  of  which  St 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retuned  in  the  language  in 
which  he  found  them,  but  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke  translated  them 
into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  besides  thmr  copies  of  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ment M,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had  been  made 
before  any  of  the  additions  a,  /3,  &c  had  been  inserted.  Lastly, 
as  the  Gospds  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  contain  Greek  trans- 
lations of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into  St 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gh>spel,the  person  who  translated  St  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the 
Gospel  of  St  Mark,  where  St  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with 
St  Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where 
St  Mark  had  no  matter  in  common  with  Matthew,  be  had  fre- 
quently recourse  to  St  Luke's  Gospel."* 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author  conceives, 
will  account  for  all  the  {Aenomena  relative  to  the  verbal  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  manifold  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other ;  and 
he  has  accommodated  it  with  great  attention  to  particular  circum- 
stances, enumerated  by  him  in  the  former  part  of  his  '*  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,"  which  circumstances, 
however,  we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  intitled  in  Greek  AIHFHSIS  mzpX  r&v  wfiTrXiy/w- 
^pvffjUvtitv  hf  fffuv  irpar^fiMTwVf  tcoBwB  vapiSoaap  ^fitv  oi  im^  cifyxfl^ 
avTOTTTcu  leal  vmjpircu  rov  Xorfov,  that  is,  A  Nabkatiye  of  those 
things  which  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 

'  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhom's  latest  hypothesis,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
the  learned  reviewer  of  Scheiermacher's  Essaj  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  the  British 
CMtic  and  TheoL  Beview,  yoL  ii.  pp.  346,  347.  8ee  £ichbora*8  Einleitnng  in  N.  T.  voL  i. 
ed.  2.  p.  372.  geq, 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  361. 
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from  the  beginning  were  ege-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  toordy  deli- 
vered them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this  conjecture  be  well- 
founded,  the  document  in  question  is  actually  referred  to  by  St 
Luke.^  In  addition  also  to  this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document 
H  and  its  translations,  Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
supplemental  Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  3,  and  which  con- 
tained a  collection  of  precepts,  parables ^^axid  discaursesy  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  This  he  terms  a  VvrnfioKorfloy  and  conceives  that  it  was  used 
only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  had  copies  of  it  differing  from 
each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  Professor  Gbatz  supposes  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  composed  his 
Hebrew  GospeL  When  they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian 
doctrines  in  other  countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  enriched  with  several  additions.  From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the  agree- 
ment, both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  whi<di  is  observable  in  their 
respective  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  also  translated 
into  Greek,  in  executing  which  version  the  translator  made  use  of 
the  writings  of  Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpcdated 
Matthew ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similiarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them.  But 
the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpolations,  since  these  pas- 
sages were  transcribed  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  diat  of 
Luke ;  and  in  those  places,  where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  addi- 
tions, they  all  agree  m  matter  as  well  as  harmonise  in  words.* 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an  orimial 
AramaBan  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhom  and  Bishop  Marsh,  have 
been  adopted  by  &uinoeP,  Schoell^  and  some  other  continental 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iil  part  2.  pp.  363.  368.  Bat  the  absence  of  the  Qreek  article  ia  hXal 
to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  no  refelrenoe  is  made  to  such  a  sap- 
posed  docnment  The  force  of  this  ol^ection  seems  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  that 
learned  writer;  for  he  has  candidlj  left  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is 
not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  the  article  before  Ivliyitaiv  (narrative  or  dedaratwn) 
in  Luke  i.  1.  On  this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  U  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Qreek  article,  he  remarks,  that  **  the  rule  is,  that 
the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  be  anarihroiu**  (i.  e.  without  the  article); 
**  but  that  when  the  book  is  referred  to,  the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces, 
among  other  instances,  Hesiod's  poem,  entitled  \^<m\s  *Hpafc\4ovf  (HercuUt*9  SkiMXwhkh 
Longinus  thus  cites — «fyc  'Ho-t^Sou  kqH  THN  *A<nrl9a  beriw  (if  indeed  the  shield  may  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod>  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Qreek  article,  p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the 
two  following  pages  he  has  controverted  the  translation  of  Luke  i  1 — 4.  proposed  by  the 
translator  of  Michaelis. 

•  Qratz,  Neuer  Versuch,  die  Enstehung  der  drey  ersten  Kvangelien  zu  erklaren,  (Tubin- 
gen, 1812,)  cited  in  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii  §  19.  There  is  an  abstract  of  Qratx*8 
scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of  Schleiermacher  (Introd.  pp.  IxxxvL— -xciiLX  who 
considers  it  **  to  be  not  only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  have 
remaining  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  Christian  history." 


■  Comm.  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  I  pp.  7--9. 
*  Histoire  Abr6g6e  de  la  JJtt^ratnre  Gr^ue,  toi 


tom.  ii.  pp.  66— 82« 
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critics ;  but  they  have  been  strenuously  opposed,  on  the  Continent, 
by  Professor  Hug^  and  in  this  country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph  > 
and  Middleton',  Bishop  Gleig^,  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic*,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  ^  of  whose  arguments  and  reaspnings  the 
following  is  an  abstract :  — 

1.  Suppasin^  such  a  theory  to  he  necessary^  in  order  to  account  for  the  verbal 
eimilarities  ana  differencee  of  the  first  three  Evangelitte^  (which  necessity,  however,  is 
hy  no  means  admitted,)  the  (wvious  fault  of  this  hypothesis,  in  aU  its  modifications,  is 
its  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the  schemes  of  Eichhom 
and  Bishop  Marsh : — ^According  to  Ihe  former  there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel, 
which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various 
additions.  According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  documents, 
and  several  GreA  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously  supposed,  which  the  alge* 
braical  notations,  introduced  bj  their  author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  bj  this 
method  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed ;  viz.  M,  a,  y,  a,  r^,  3,  and  r^ 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  or  St.  Mark,  fi,  b,  and  ^, — 
in  all,  ten  different  signs  standing  for  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications 
of  documents ;  and  lul  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  considers  as  simple ; 
but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an  authority  in  all  matters  respecting 
biblical  literature,  it  is  submitted,  that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his 
opinion.  And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
"  there  b  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them ;  they  are  neither  numerous 
nor  complicated  :**  yet  we  must  observe  that,  altogether,  they  are  both  numerous, 
and,  consequently,  by  the  combinations  supposed  in  their  application,  they  become 
extremely  complicated.  Further,  thoi^h  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself  im- 
probable, yet  the  discovery  of  ten  different  sources  to  certain  works,  by  mere 
analysis,  is  a  curcumstance  of  the  highest  improbability,  and  forms  such  a  discovery 
as  was  never  yet  made  in  the  world,  and  probabl v  never  will  be  mode ;  because,  if 
not  absolutely  impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the  mind 
can  scarcely  oonceive  a  distinction.^ 

2.  But  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  difficulty  or  exception, 
all  the  phenomena ^  of  every  description,  which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  the  total  silbncb  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  presents  a  direct  and  invin' 
ciMe  (argument  against  the  existence  of  any  such  primary  document. 

(1.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age : — Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  ever 
existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and  such  high  authority,  as  to  become 
the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  yet  that  nothing  —  not  even  the  memory  of 


'  Hog's  Introduction,  m  he, 

*  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  **  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,*'  Svo.  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
London,  1802. 

'  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  288--291. 

*  In  his  valuable  edition  of  Stackhonse's  History  of  the  Bible,  voL  Hi.  pp.  103 — 112. 

»  Brit.  Crit  vol.  xxi.  (O.  8,)  p.  178.  et  seq,  Brit.  Grit  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  347—350. 

*  Farticulariy  Mr.  Yeysie,  in  his  **  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hjrpothesis,"  Svo. 
London,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1810,  p.  105.  et  seq.  See 
also  the  Christian  Obseijer  for  1808,  vol  viii.  pp.  623 — 628.,  and  the  late  Dr.  Milnei's 
Strictures  on  some  of  thePublications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  Lond.  1813.  Svo. 

'  Brit  Grit.  voL  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  180.  fin  such  a  case  the  chances  against  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ten  documents  are  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  are 
to  one :  this  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  moral  certainty.] 

'  Mr.  Yeysie  has  instituted  a  minute  examination  of  Bishop  Marsh's  statement  of  the 
phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  which  he  has  shown  its  incompetency 
to  explain  those  phenomena.  As  this  investigation  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Y.'s  **  Examination,"  pp.  12 — 50. 
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it  —  should  gnrviye  that  age  ?  ^  ^  Were  we  indeed  as  certain  that  the  apostles, 
before  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  copioos  and 
authentic  historr  of  their  Divine  Master*s  life  and  doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an 
authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusalem  of  the  reiens  of  the  different  kinfrg,  the 
state  of  religion  under  each,  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  br 
much  the  easiest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  aooounting  as  well 
for  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies  which  we  find  among  the  sereral  abridg- 
ments made  by  the  first  three  Evangelists.  But,  that  die  apostles  met  for  sudi  a 
purpose  as  this,  before  they  1^  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed ;  and,  indeed, 
the  hypothesis,  had  it  ever  been  made  and  supported  by  the  must  unexoeptionable 
testimonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church,  would  deserve  no  re- 
gard whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each  declared,  without  collusion  among 
themselves,  that  he  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless 
a  copy  of  it  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  mieht,  from  internal  evidence, 
decide  on  its  claims  to  an  i^>ostolical  origin,  we  should  hesitate,  after  the  imposture 
of  the  book  called  the  *  ApostoUcal  ConttiMions^  to  admit  the  antkenticitj  of  such 
a  record.  The  apostles,  m  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  £uulities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord  as  die  ministers  of  state,  called  the 
Scribe  and  the  itecordsr,  possessed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing 
registers  of  the  deeds  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the 
Evangelists  appealing  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.* 
A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  Evangelists  selected  the  matmals  of  their 
histories,  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  not- 
withstanding all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  dispmyed  in  support 
of  that  hypothesis.** ' 

(2.^  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  belonged  to  the  age  inune- 
diately  succeeding  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  such  a 
document  The  first  witness  we  shall  adduce  is  Fapias,  who  flourished  a.b.  116, 
and  had  conversed  with  apostolioal  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  tiie  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Father  refers  to  no 
primary  document  whatever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  bears  a  most  express  testi- 
mony to  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  giving  an  account  of  the  latter 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  common  document^  Four-and-twenty 
^ears  afterwards  lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  .explicit :  for, 
instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of  'Airoiivrjuovtvfiara  rwv  'Airo<rro- 
Xwv,  or  **  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,**  he  expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  Oospel*,^ 
Tatian,  IrensBus,  Tertullian,  and,  in  shoxi;,  every  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writer  of 

*  On  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Mr.  lUconei's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1810,  pp.  Il5~isa 

'  See,  among  a  varie^  of  such  appeals,  I  Kings  xiv.  19.  and  1  Chron.  xzvii.  SM. 

*  Bishop  Gleig*s  edition  of  Stacuioose's  History  of  the  Bible,  vd.  iii.  p.  109. 

*  See  the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Woriu,  8vo.  voL  ii  pp.  107 — 1 10. ;  4to. 
vol  i.  pp.  337,  338. 

*  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pins  (c  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sapper 
among  the  Christians : — **  For  the  apostles,  in  the  Memoirs  (jhtofunrifiopt^fiaffat)  composed 
by  them,  which  are  caUed  Gospels  (A  leaActrai  ETArrEAIA),  have  thos  assured  us,  that 
Jesos  ordered  them  to  do  it ;  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  then  said,  *  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me  ;  this  is  my  body : '  that  in  like  manner  he  took  the  cup,  and  after  he 
had  given  thanks,  said,  *This  is  mv  blood."* — And  in  another  passage  (c.  67.),  when 
givine  the  emperor  an  account  of  me  Christian  worship,  be  says,  **  The  Memoirs  of  the 
ApoeUea  are  read,  or  die  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  ^nhuk 
the  reader  has  ended,  the  president  of  the  community  makes  a  discourse  exhorting  then 
to  the  imitation  of  such  excellent  things.  ** — An  evident  proof  fms,  that,  so  eariy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels  (and  no  greater  number)  were  not  only 
generally  known  among  the  Christians,  but  were  revered  even  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  is,  as  divine  books.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Bishop  of  London,  has  satis- 
factorily vindicated  Uie  testimony  of  Justin  against  the  charge  made  by  the  translator  of 
Michaelis,  that  Uiis  father  had  quoted  what  does  not  exist  in  sense  or  substance  in  any  of 
our  four  Gospels.  See  his  **  Bemaiks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,**  &c  p.  78.  el  eeq,  second 
edition. 
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antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  source  whence  the  Evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  Uieir 
Gospels.' 

3.  The  inoangruUies  and  appctreTtt  catiiradictkms,  which  (as  toe  have  seen)  form  a 
strong  objection  against  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelists  copied  from  each  other^ 
form  an  objection  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  aU  copied  from  one 
and  the  same  document; 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  document,  no  differ- 
enc:S  coi^d  have  arisen  between  them ;  but  they  would  all  have  agreed  in  relating 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  manner,  as  much  as  they  must  have  done  if  they  had 
copied  from  ^ch  other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dignity,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some  one  (or  more)  of 
them  gave  a  different  representation  of  some  fact,  either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
from  information  derived  from  another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  3,  &c.), 
tiiis  appears  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence ;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  autnority  of  the  primary  document?  And,  how  can  all  three  Evan- 
gelists be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the  matter  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon f  In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modi- 
fication of  the  general  supposition,  that  the  three  Evangelists,  in  the  composition  of 
Uieir  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explun  all  the  examples 
ef  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Grospeis.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
no  hypothesis  which  is  built  upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.' 

IV.  The  THIRD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  Tcrbal  similarities  and  disagreements  in  the  three  first  Grospeis,  is 
that  of  A  PLUBALITT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Of  this  hypothesis  there 
have  been  two  modifications, —  one  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the 
other  by  Professor  Schleiermacher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypothesis':  — 
"  The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in  their 
private  conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed  frequently  to 
instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the  recital  of  some  action  or 
discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  many  pious  Christians, 
unwilling  to  trust  to  memory  alone  fi)r  the  preservation  of  these 
valuable  commimications  respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced 
to  commit  to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was 
fresh  in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
— drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  others  in  the 
Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  the  most  important  was  soon 
translated  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Grreek  Christians,  to 
whom  they  were  unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  vers&J* 

From  mese  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion  that 
the  three  first  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  compiled.  Of 
the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as  Matthew  alone  was 
an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  which  he  recorded ;  and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  draw  exclusively  from  his  own  stores,  but  blended 

'  Soe  the  references  to  the  individual  testimonies  of  these  fathers  in  the  Index  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  Works,  voce  OospeU,  See  also  the  British  Critic  and  Theological  Keview, 
Tol.  iL  pp.  347 — 350.  for  some  forcible  objections  against  the  existence  of  any  primaiy 
document 

•  Veysie's  Examination,  p.  56.  •  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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with  these  detached  narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our  author 
further  thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  having 
collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he  added  to  them  numerous  ex- 
planations in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts, 
together  with  various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
probably  acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narratives,  many 
of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and 
perhaps  from  the  preaching  of  other  apostles;  and  that  Luke, 
Deing  diligent  in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add 

freatly  to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  in  He- 
rew,  and  the  other  two  Evangelists  in  Greek.  "  But  Mark 
being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  the  very  words  of 
his  Greek  documents,  and  widi  giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as 
he  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction, 
and  frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in  more 
pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  documents,  when  he  came  to 
insert  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  recite  discounjes 
and  conversations,  and  especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which 
they  found  in  those  documents  which  contained  more  facte  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  All  the  Evangelists  connected  the  documents  one  with 
another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way.*'^  Our  author  also 
conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek  some 
time  after  the  two  other  Gospels  were  in  circulation;  that  the 
translator  made  great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very 
words  where  they  suited  his  purpose;  that,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of  Luke  only 
when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the  other ;  and  that  where 
he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no  difficulty,  he  frequently  trans- 
lated for  himself,  without  looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark 
or  Luke.* 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  preference  to 
that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  That  it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena,  which 
have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  involve  so  many  difficulties,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  controvert :  for,  as  he  observes  of  the  bishop's 
hypothesis,  ^^  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every  point 
of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended."  "We  are  even 
ready  to  grant  that  it  answers  this  purpose  more  completely  than 
that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Michaclis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may 

I  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  9S,  99.  *  Ibid.  pp.  100, 101. 
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be  considered  as  an  improvement ;  but  to  improve  requires  not  the 
same  effort  of  genius  as  to  invent.  Both,  however,  are  mere  hypo- 
theses, or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  which  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled  to 
admit ;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the  authority 
which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections  seem  to  lie 
which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very  existence  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have  been  already  stated.     Some  of 
these  narratives  must  have  been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of 
the  examples  of  verbal  agreement,  which  they  have  occasioned  be- 
tween Matthew  and  Mai%,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.     They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since  they 
were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek 
Christians ;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  account  of  them,  to  have 
furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's  Gospel,  except  the  explanation 
of  some  Jewish  customs  and  names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired 
from  Peter.     Such  narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's 
documents,  and  one  of  them,  his  document  K,  an  entire  Gospel,  of 
which  not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.* 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany,  is  developed  in 
his  *'  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke."'     He  supposes 
that  there  existed,  at  a  very  early  period,  detached  narratives  of 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles, 
and  discourses ;  vhich  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with 
various  objects.     From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schleiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be  framed ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  St  Luke  formed  his  Gospel  by  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  these  separate  narratives,  without  any  alteration 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copu- 
lative  particles.     The  result  of  the  examination  which  he  insti- 
tutes in  support  of  his   hypothesis  is,  that  the  Evangelist  '^  is 
neither  an  independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from 
works  which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus ; "  and  that  ^^  he 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler  and  arranger 
of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  which  he  allows  to  pass  un- 
altered through  his  hands."' 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that  of  Mr. 
Yeysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Christians  to  have  made 
memoranda  of  what  they  heard  in  the  public  preaching  and  private 
conversations  of  the  apostles ;  while,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
macher, the  memoranda  of  the  Chiistians  were  collected  by  various 

*  British  Critic,  vol.  xxxir.  (O.S.)  p.  114.  An  hypothesis  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Veysie 
was  offered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol  viii.  part  L  pp.  423,  424.); 
bnt  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr.  Y.'s  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

'  A  CMtical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleiermacher,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels  since  BisAiop  Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  1825,  8vo. 
The  original  German  work  was  published  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 

'  Schleiermacher,  p.  313.    British  Critic  and  Theol.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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persons,  as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  Continent, 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritzsche,  Plank,  and  Gersdorf ; 
and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique  upon  his  essay  in  the 
British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Beview ;  of  whose  obser- 
vations the  following  is  an  abstract:  — 

1.  This  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable^  and  not  reconcilable  wHk 
certain  facts  aedttcible  from  a  stwly  of  the  style  and  language  of  St,  Lnk^s  GfospeL 

(IJi  The  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable, 

"  That  a  peraon  employed  in  writing  an  historical  woric  should  use  such  existing 
narratiyes  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly  both  probaUe  and  rational.  That 
he  should  make  up  his  history  of  sudi  fragmentary  materials  has  this  dear  objection 
to  it,  that  the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possibly  be  nice  in 
his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  he  can  find,  and  where  he  can  meet  with  none 
of  high  authority  must  of  necessity  be  satisfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  must 
be  the  consequence  of  so  composing  an  history  is,  we  think,  quite  dear  on  mere 
reasonable  grounds ;  and  that  it  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleiermacher,  at  least, 
cannot  deny,  for  he  himself  states  that  St  Luke  has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded, 
and  almost  fabulous  narratives  into  his  Gospel.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  an  author 
to  be  supposed  totally  without  perception  of  this  obvious  objection ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  It  to  be  supposed  that  he  willingly  produces  a  less  yaluable  and  authentic 
history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  so  r  We  must  be  allowed  to  think  that 
if  this  is  true  of  a  common  history,  it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  Grospel 
— the  history  of  a  new  religion  and  its  founder.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
knowledge  or  powers  of  its  historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow,  that  he  thought 
Christianity  true,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself  employed  in  ^vin^  an  account 
6f  a  revelation  from  Grod,  the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  its  being  true.**  — 
Now,  **  a  person  so  employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching 
to  him,  and  an  earnest  aesire  to  obtain  the  very  best  ana  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  he  was  treating.  And  if  the  truth  of  these  renutfks 
be  admitt^  their  force  can  only  be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St.  Luke  had  not 
the  power  of  obtaining  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  without  at  all  inquiring  whether  he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  witness 
to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had  ready 
access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  that 
passed  in  our  Lord*6  life.  We  have  positive  evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long 
time  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when 
that  apostle  was  seized,  and  his  lon^  imprisonment,  previous  to  his  voyage  to  Rome, 
commenced.  At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment  he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied 
St  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he  spent  the  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  posi- 
tively mentioned,  but  from  his  bein^  with  St.  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem  as  his  companion 
and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he  was  not  far  distant  during  its  con- 
tinuance \  at  all  events  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with 
St.  Paul  to  St.  James,  when  all  tne  elders  were  present  It  is  therefore  indisputable 
that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  tne  best  information  respecting  our 
Lord,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  his  life  and  actions.  What, 
then,  we  would  ask,  could  be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St  Luke's  drcum- 
stances,  to  prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least  loosdy 
establbhed  (and,  in  fact,  according  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  often  worthless), 
to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses ;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing 
to  the  living  voices  of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  our  Lor<^ 
and  must  dailv  have  giyen  Luke,  at  least,  suffident  testimony  that  they  were  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?  They  who  adopt  this  hypothesis  are  surely  bound  to  give  some 
account  of  the  motives  which  could  induce  a  person  situated  like  St  Luke,  led 
either  by  inclination  or  n  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had 
learned  and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and  every  honest 
Christian  undertaking  such  a  work  must  have  been  influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect 
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to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of  floating  narratives  of  doubtfnl  character  to  the 
certain  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  Proressor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  amie 
that  the  Evangelist  would  take  pains  to  procure  onlj  authenticated  narratives 
(because  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  many  erroneous  ones  have  found  their  way 
into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alternative  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  fre- 
quently says  that  the  nicety  and  exactness  which  we,  *  who  are  a  critical  genera- 
tion,' require,  were  unknown  to  former  ages,  which  were  easily  satisfied  with  a  less 
rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St.  Luke  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
tented witn  materiab  really  imperfect.  But  to  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to 
the  difficulty ;  for  there  is  no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  rea- 
soning, any  difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this  — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  events  of 
no  trivial  importance,  but  concerning  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  and  living 
with  those  who  had  been  present  and  personally  engaged  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
them,  would  apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem  it 
a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives  of  these  events, 
written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained  some  sort  of  account  of  all  that 
interested  him,  and  then  to  strine  his  Collectanea  toother,  (without  a  word  of 
addition,  of  correction,  or  of  ezpmnation,)  like  Martial's  Epigrams,  some  good, 
some  indifferent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  book** ' 

(2.)  This  hypothesis  is  not  reconcilable  with  certain  facts  deducible  from  a  study  of 
the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  OospeL 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  supported  by  the  learned  reviewer,  who  has  cited 
very  numerous  instances  of  the  Evangelist's  style  and  language,  compared  with 
those  occurring  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred  to  the  Journal  already  cited.'  It  must  suffice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same  author ;  peculiar  words  and 
phrases,  which  are  rarely  or  never  used  by  the  other  Evangelists,  being  used  through 
various  parts  of  the  GU>8pel  and  Acts ;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source,— -the  Septuagint;  and,  what  is  very 
curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  common  to  St  Luke  and  to  St.  Paul,  whose  companion  the  Evangelist 
was  for  many  years.  •*  If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  areues,  "  a  peculiar 
phraseology  runs  through  two  works,  if  much  of  that  peculiar  phraseology  is  con- 
stantly referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  constant  companion  of  the  reputed  author 
of  these  works,  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be 
the  correct  one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much — can  hardly  have  dis- 
tin^ished  the  greater  part  of  above  forty  narratives  (according  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar  phraseology — can  hardly  have 
produced  a  striking  connection  between  their  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend 
of  their  compiler.**'  In  a  note  the  reviewer  states  the  following  to  be  the  result  of 
a  pretty  laborious  examination  of  the  New  Testament :  *^  There  are  in  St  Luke 
as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  the  three  other  Evangelists  together.  In  the 
Acts  very  far  more.  In  St  Paul  as  many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of^the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  inquiring  into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  we 
find  more  than  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  either  of  the  others.  With 
respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospeb  and  St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly 
three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  St.  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  in  St  Mark  or  St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  about 
fve  times  as  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are  about  as 
many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul,  and  peculiar  to  these 
books,  as  there  are  words  oecuitor  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  alone.^ 

2.  Further,  the  principles,  on  which  Professor  Schleiermacher  conducted  the  exa- 
mination of  St.  Luke's  Uospely  do  not  hear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  lehich  he  has 
framed. 

(1.)  For,  til  applying  the  test  of  probability.  Professor  Schleiermacher  assumes,  in 

»  British  Critic,  vol.  it  pp.  345 — 356.  «  Ibid.  pp.  358—364. 

•  Ibid,  vol  ii  p.  357.  *  Ibid.  p.  357.  note. 
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an  unwarrantahle  manfier,  ike  right  of  supplying ^  from  his  own  fcmcy^  aU  Ae  ciraan' 
stances  and  details  of  every  narration  which  he  finds  in  the  Oospel;  and  then  he  ex^ 
plains  the  whole  transaction  by  means  of  the  very  details  he  has  furnished. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  in  iilastra- 
tion  of  this  remark  * ;  one  of  whioh  will  be  sufficient  to  confirm  it.  *'  In  comment- 
ing on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  (p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narratiye 
(ver.  27 — 39.)  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  (ver.  17 — 
26.)  of  the  core  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of  the  same 
parties,  for  the  following  reasons :  According  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  *  the 
conversation  of  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  is  evidently  the  main  point  of  the  second 
narrative.'  That  is,  the  call  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned 
because  the  conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fact  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publican*s  house. 

**  *  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without  till  the  splendid 
repast  was  at  an  end,  for  diey  were  sure  enough  of  finding  Christ  and  his  disciples 
at  the  usual  time  of  public  business  the  next  day,  and  this  conversation  could 
scarcely  follow  immediately  after  the  banquet  Had  this  history,  therefore,  been 
related  in  a  continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them  con- 
nected either  in  this  manner,  StiU  they  were  minded,  after  this,  again  to  queUiom  his 
disciples,  for  that  the  day  before  he  had  sat  at  meat  with  them  at  the  house  of  a  pub* 
lican,  with  many  other  publicans  and  sinners:  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great 
feast  which  a  publican  had  made  for  him,  and  from  this  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  took 
occasion  afresh,  jnc.  Ours,  however,  sounos  auite  like  an  independent  narrative 
which  premises  the  circumstances  necessary  to  be  known,  without  concerning  itself 
about  any  further  connection.  The  phrase  Ka\  furd  ravra  is  much  too  vague  to 
seek  in  it  a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.* 

**  From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  see  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Professor 
Schleiermacher's  proceeding.  He  supposes  that  we  are  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  writer's  aim  in  a  particular  narrative ;  that  we  know  enouffh  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event  he  relates,  to  judge  whetlier  it  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of 
the  law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  htul  finished  a  visit  to  a  given  person  presumed 
to  be  objectionable  to  them ;  that  we  can  decide  whether  these  habits  were  so 
strongly  rooted  that  even  the  unusual  excitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose 
their  law  would  not  induce  them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait 
till  the  usual  hours  of  business  for  an  interview  witli  him ;  whether  in  a  small  place 
they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving  the  house,  without 
derogating  from  their  dignity ;  and  again,  that  we  can  pronounce  with  some  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  meUiod  by  wnich  the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  his  narrative."  * 

(2.)  tie  gratuitously  assumes  the  existence  of  the  most  incredible  stupidi^  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  whenever  he  can  get  rid  of  any  difficulty 
by  such  an  hypothesis, 

'*  For  example,  he  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was  no  solemn 
calling  of  the  apostles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean  to  state  any  such  calling. 
But  he  allows  tnat  St.  Mark  does,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he 
reconcile  this  with  his  denial  of  the  fact  ?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark 
saw  this  passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it !  There  are  two  monstrous 
improbabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement ;  for  we  would  ask,  first,  whether 
it  IS  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of 
the  apostles  or  not  f  and,  secondly,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  Uiat 
he  was  more  likely  to  misunderst-and  St.  Luke  than  ourselves  ?**' 

(3.)  Not  oiUy  does  Professor  Schleiermacher  allow  himself  the  most  extraordinary 
license  in  conjuring  up  feelings,  intentions,  motives,  and  circumstances ;  but  m  mamf 
instances  these  conjectures  are  as  unhappy,  and  the  motives  and  cireumstances  con- 
jectured  [are'\  as  forced  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 

*'  He  forms  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occurrence  took  place, 
and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it.*'    Tnus^  **  Professor  Schleiennacher 

*  British  Critic,  vol  ii.  pp.  365—368.  '  Ibid.  pp.  365,  366. 

■  Ibid.  p.  369.  «  Critical  Essay,  pp.  131.  138 
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observes,  that  Luke  (tui.  22.)  does  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  in  goinff  on  the  sea ;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without 
any  particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

^  *  The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to  ima^ne  that  the 
disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  ^A,  and  that  Jesus  accompanied  them ;  for 
why  should  he  cdwayt  have  let  the  time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and 
the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence  on  them  r '  &c.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being  employed 
in  teaching  lus  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that  he  was  asleep.  (Matt. 
viii.24.r» 

(4.)  Lasdyy  ike  details  caigeciundly  supplied  hy  Professor  SchJeiemutcher  are  not 
only  improbable^  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not 
as  a  dimne  Being,  but  as  a  lieavenly  teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  suck  a 
character. 

^^  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  such  a  teacher,  or  how ^or  he  might  ent^  into  the  common  detail  of  life ; 
but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  reasonable  than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every 
movement  to  the  ordinaiy  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  contend  that  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level  to  which  Professor 
Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transactions  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  this  b  the 
test  by  which  he  tries  them ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence 
of  improbability  on  so  numy  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  Qif  after  such  examination  he  can)  that  its  author  was 
a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say  whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so 
pure,  so  holy,  so  simple  it  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample 
reason  for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have  entirely 
avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and  dedicated  himself  to 
thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the 
Mount  in  praver.  Is  there  anything  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a 
mere  man,  believing  himself  sent  by  Grod  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  ?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher.  Yet  Professor 
Schleiermacner  chooses  to  account  for  this  by  supposing  (without  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  history)  that  he  must  have  been  at  a  festival ;  that  he  was  returning  to  his  abode 
with  a  caravan,  and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  air  \  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he, 
who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to  be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to 
strengthen  himself  for  his  office  by  solitude  and  prayer !  *"  * 

V.  The  last  hypothesis^  which  remsuns  to  be  noticed,  is  that  which 
supposes  the  three  first  Grospeb  to  be  derived  not  from  any  written 
Gospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  the  apostles  and  other 
DISCIPLES  OP  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Herder  about  thirty 
years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhorn  in  assuming  a  common  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  Gospel;  but  he  differs  from  him  in  most  other 
respects,  by  supposing  this  common  document  to  be  a  mere  verbal 
ffospelf  which  consisted  only  in  the  preaching  {la^pvyfia)  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  which,  he  says,  had  been  verbally  pro** 
pagated  for  thirty  years,  when  the  substance  of  it  was  committed  to 
writing  in  three  diflerent  Gt^pels.  According  to  the  form  of  this 
oral  gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  similarity ;  but  it  is  use- 
less. Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  the  words  used  in  our  three 

>  Brit  Crit.  vol.  iL  p.  372. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  373,  374.  In  pp.  374^395.  ▼arions  other  examples  are  adduced,  and  the 
erroneous  reasonings  of  Professor  Schleiermacher  exposed  with  equal  industry  and 
learning. 

VOL.  IV.  U  U 
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first  Gospels,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  proceeded  not  from  a 
written  document,  but  from  a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and, 
accordingly,  in  his  opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our 
three  first  Gospeb  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaking.^ 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  Eckermakk,  who 
conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel,  in  which  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  he  imagined  that  Matthew 
wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  llie  Aramaean  dialect.  Hence  he 
accounted  for  the  similarity  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  by  supposing 
that  Mark  and  Luke  collected  the  materials  of  their  Gt>spels  at 
Jerusalem ;  which  existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.^  So  improbable,  how- 
ever, did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  was  announced, 
that  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at  length  exploded  as  a 
mere  fiction ;  and  Eckermann  himself  is  stated  to  have  subsequently 
abandoned  it,  and  to  have  embraced  the  ancient  opinion  respecting 
the  three  first  Gospels.* 

3.  More  recently,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been  revived  and 
modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseleb  ^  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  conunitted  to  writing, 
was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  respectful 
fidelity :  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral  tradition,  but  a  pure  tradi- 
tion, and  carefully  preserved.  As  the  first  Christians  came  out  of 
the  Jewish  church,  and  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradi- 
tion, they  had  neither  desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written 
history  of  their  Master.  But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in 
distant  places,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  then-  literary  habits  and  their  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them  to  wish 
for  written  books ;  and  the  first  Gospels  were  accordingly  published. 
In  this  way  Luke  wrote  for  Theophuus.  But  the  Evangelists  only 
transcribed  accurately  the  most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradi- 
tion,  selecting  from  it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the 
place,  time,  and  particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote. 
Drawing  fh>m  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  different  circumstances,  they  have  often 
differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was  held  in  higher 
authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels,  and  was  also  more 
frequently  consulted  and  cited.  By  degrees  those  Gospels,  which 
followed  it  with  great  fidelity,  became  possessed  of  the  same  respect, 
and  finally  suppmnted  it.     The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this 

■  Bp.  Manh'8  MichaelU,  voL  iii.  part  2.  p.  203.,  where  Herder's  Chrigtliche  Schriften 
(Christian  Writings),  toL  iii  pp.  303—416.  are  quoted.  Kiiinoelf  Comment  in  lib.  Hist. 
Not.  Test.  voL  L  p.  6. 

*  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hog's  Introduction,  yoL  L  Fref.  pp.  v.  tL 
'  Parean,  de  Mythica  Interpretatione,  p.  190. 

*  This  notice  of  Gieseler's  hypothesis  is  abridged  from  CeUlrier's  Introduction  an  Koar. 
Test.  pp.  260—267.,  who  cites  Dr.  G.'s  Historisch-Kritischer  Versuch  fiber  dieEntstehung 
nnd  die  firiihesten  schicksale  der  schriftlichen  Evangelien.  (  Historico-Critical  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  early  Fates  of  Uie  written  (gospels.)  Afinden,  1818. 
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result.  They^  indeed,  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of 
argumentation  and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who 
devoted  their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion  and  the 
pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for  themselves,  also  de- 
rived from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated  and  altered.  The  true 
Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing 
good,  rather  than  in  reasoning  ujpon  religion,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  derive  their  requisite  knowled^  from  oral  tradition, 
were  obliged,  in  defence  of  their  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their 
Gospels,  which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jema 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate  upon 
them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  armed 
against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histories.  Thus,  gradually 
and  silently,  without  anv  decree  or  decision  of  a  council,  our  four 
Grospels  universally  displaced  oral  tradition.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  century^  they  were  acknowledged  bv  the  whole  church,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  constantly  and  umversally  possessed  canon- 
ical authority. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  Gieseler's  system.  That  it 
solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  its  author  imagines  to 
exist  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  we  may  readily  concede ;  because, 
being  framed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  those  phenomena,  it  may 
be  expected  to  answer  that  purpose ;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis 
and  that  of  Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we 
think)  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

1.  In  the  first  place, — ^not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  antiqnitj  respecting  the 
assumed  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it  b  utterly  incredible  that  so  long  a  time 
should  elapse,  as  both  Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  becaase  every  Christian  who  had  once  heard  so  important  a  rela- 
tion must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal  materials  of  it,  had  it 
been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides,  a  mere  oral  narrative,  after  it  had  gone 
through  so  many  different  mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  must  at  len^h 
have  acquired  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  desenre  the  utle 
of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Hmlw  termed  it) ;  and  therefore  the  suppomtion  that  our 
three  first  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one  form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  oral  gospel,  which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  yariety  of  forms.^ 
Further,  the  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  Uie  length  of  time  which  they 
imagine  must  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to  writing  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  for  the  early  date  of 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Grospel,  which  has  already  been  stated  in  [^  411—414.  of  this 
volume. 

2.  Although  we  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evangelical  history  was 
so  well  known  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  written  docu- 
ments until  after  the  expiration  of  wktnf  years ;  -^  that  the  first  Christians,  more 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theological  science, 
paid  less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  facts  and  lessons  con- 
tained in  the  evangelical  history; — that  they  restricted  the  appellation  otrpa^t)  or 
Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament ; — that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
yet  collected  together,  and  that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the 
formula  of  6  Xpi^^c,  Christ  has  said  it: — although  these  points  should  be  conceded, 
yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  underviuued  or  disregarded  written  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to  them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  ilL  part  2.  p.  204. 
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make  use  of  our  four  Gospels  until  the  middle  of  Uie  second  oentmy  f  Bj  no 
means.  Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  writinp  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least  equal  estimation 
with  that  tradition  bj  which  the  subjects  of  their  preaching  were  preserred ;  since 
the  heathens,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  could  with  difficulty  have 
recourse  to  oral  tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second  century. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  number  of  quotations 
from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  previously  to  the  midale  <xf  the 
second  centurv.  But  this  paucity  of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  small  number  of  Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical^  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed :  so  that  there  b  no  necessity  for  con* 
eluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that  time  but  little  known.  Such  of  those  quot^ 
tions  as  refer  to  the  K^pvyfia,  or  preaching  of  the  apostles,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  a  reference  to  oral  tradition;  and  they  may  equally  be  imderstood  of  written 
documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hvpothesis,  our  total  ignorance  of 
the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on  which,  our  Grospels  were  admitted  as 
canonical  by  the  whole  church.  But  the  profound  and  universal  veneration  in 
which  these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  afler  the  middle  of  the  second  century, — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  yerj  time  when  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Christian 
writers  and  books,— evidently  demonstrates  that  their  authority  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  had  been  of  some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels 
leads  to  the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  b  so  evidently  discernible  a 
special  desien  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  to  the  churches  which  became  the  depositaries  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

5.  Lastly,  fdthongh  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  tracutionary  document  should  be 
necessary,  m  order  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respecting 
the  sources  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  toe  rei3 
difficulties  which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We  must 
conceive  how  such  oral  tradition,  which  was  diffused  from  Rome  to  Babylon,  con- 
tinued without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst  the  great  number  of  new  converts, 
who  were  daily  occupied  in  studying  it,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  others.  We 
must  imagine  in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  umform ;  so  that 
persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to  writing,  —  one,  for  instance,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome,  —  should  in  the  $ame  narrative  frequently  make 
use  of  the  MamepkroMU  and  even  the  $ame  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile 
the  hypothesis  with  the  authenticity  of  our  Grospels  (which  has  been  both  histori- 
callv  and  critically  proved) ;  and  prevent  the  followers  of  this  system  from  de- 
ducing thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion,  which  some  German  nedogians  have 
not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz.  that  our  Gospels  were  suj^osititious  productions  pos- 
terior to  the  time  of  the  Evangi^ts. 

yi.  Since^  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  several  modifica- 
tions, above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  harmony, 
both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear  in  the  first  three  Grospels, 
should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  coincidences  ?  We 
reply  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse 
to  either  of  these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  serious  and  inquiring  reader. 

**  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,**  says  Bishop  Gleig,  '^  that  the  meet 
remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and  thought,  that  occur  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  are  found  in  those  places  in  which  the  several 
writers  record  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles ;  and  it  will  likewise 
be  admitted,  that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impression 
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are  distihctlj  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the  others  have  been 
effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be  allowed,  that  of  a  nmnber 
of  people  witnessing  the  same  remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most 
forcibly  impressed  by  one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance 
which,  though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  consi* 
dered  by  itself,  perfectly  different.  The  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must  have  made,  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  impressions  too  deep  to  be  ever 
effaced ;  thoueh  the  circumstances  attending  each  miracle  must  have 
affected  the  different  spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made 
impressions,  some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself, 
on  the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very  circum- 
stances may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all^  and  of  course  been  soon 
forgotten* 

^'  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every  man  may 
convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention  many  years  ago.  He  will  find 
that  his  recollection  of  the  event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  ^s  day  as  it  was 
a  month  after  the  event  occurred ;  whilst  of  many  other  circiunstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a  very  con- 
fused and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no  recollection  at  all. 
If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  any  friend  who  was 
present  with  him  when  he  witnessed  the  event  in  question,  he  will 
probably  find  that  his  friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as 
vivid  and  distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friend  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not  observed 
by  himself,  or  have  now  whoUy  escaped  from  his  memory;  and  that 
of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which  he  has  the  most  distinct  recol- 
lection, his  friend  remembers  hardly  one.  That  such  is  the  nature  of 
that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past 
events,  I  know  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  anv  man  who  has 
never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  hun  make  them 
immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if  they  be  fairly 
made,  the  result  vrill  not  be  as  I  have  always  found  it.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  or  a  law  of  human  nature,  as 
certainlv  as  gravitation  is  a  law  of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mipression  made  on  the  mina  by  the  principal  object  in  any 
interesting  scene  is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  less  important  cir- 
cumstances are  weak,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if 
retuned  at  all,  retained  fiuntly  and  confrisedly ;  and  that  when  the 
impression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly  strong,  so  as 
to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant  circumstances  make  no 
impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times  proved  by  the 
hackneyed  instance  of  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  not  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  dock  when  striking  the  hour  beside  him.  If  these  facts 
be  admitted  (and  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call 
them  in  question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hypo- 

theses,  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which  previula 
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among  the  three  first  Evangelistfl,  wben  reootding  the  miracles  of  onr 
blessed  Lord^  or  for  the  discrepaiicy  which  is  found  in  what  they  say 
of  the  order  in  which  those  miracles  were  perfonned,  or  of  the  less 
important  drcumstanees  accompanying  the  performance.  In  every 
one  of  them  the  principal  obfect  was  oor  Lora  himself^  whose  power- 
fed  voice  the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.  Hie 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasi<nismnsthave  made  so  deep  an 
unpression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as  never  to  be  effiiced ; 
but  whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  were  restored  to  a  sound  mind  in 
the  land  of  the  Ghidarenes ;  whether  one  or  two  blind  men  miraculously 
received  their  sight  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether 
that  miracle  was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other ^  are 
circumstances  wmch,  when  compared  with  the  miracles  themselves, 
are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds  of  even  some  of  the  most  atten- 
tive observers,  whose  whole  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
cipal object,  and  by  whom  these  drcumstanees  would  be  soon  for- 
gotten, or,  if  remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the  Evangelists 
appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  recorded  th^,  as 
B<^well  records  many  of  the  sayings  of  Johnson,  without  marking 
their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophon  has  receded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates 
in  a  work  which  has  been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gtospels."  ^ 
With  respect  to  the  doctrines  o(  our  Lord,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report  with  accuracy  the 
speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in  which  case  even  common  his- 
torians would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as 
their  memory  would  serve  them,  the  same  words.  ^  In  aeekin^to 
do  this,"  says  the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Randolph),  '*  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers 
should  often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it,  because 
their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  regard  to  the  sacred 
writers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  studious  of  this  very  drcutnstamce  ; 
and  we  have  also  reason  to  think  that  they  had  assistance  from  above 
to  the  same  effect :  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
their  natural  faculty,  or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them, 
or  both,  should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout ; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and 
because  it  would  have  affected  their  chivact^  of  original  independent 
witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  cUscourses,  before  they  were 
committed  to  writing  by  the  Evangelists,  must  have  been  often  re- 
peated amongst  the  Apostles  in  teaching  others,  and  in  calling  them 
to  rememlmuice  amons  themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often 
heard  and  known  how  his  feUow^labourers  recollected  the  same  dis- 
courses which  he  had  selected  tor  his  own  preaching  and  writing. 
We  ^ow  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each  other,  but 
probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed  themselves.     Mark 

*  Bishop  Qleig't  edition  of  Stackhoiue'i  Hiftoiy  of  tlie  Bible,  vol  iii.  p.  104. 
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and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities,  even  if  they  were  not  original 
eye-witnesses.^  I  admit,  then,  of  a  common  document;  but  that  docu' 
ment  was  no  other  than  the  fbeaching  of  oub  blessbd  Lobd 
HIMSELF.  He  was  the  great  Prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the 
Author  of  their  faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he 
was  wont  to  dictate  to  them  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their  ears, 
but  were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  promised^  for  that 
very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often  agreeing  in  words, 
though  not  without  much  diversification,  and  always  in  sense.^^ 

To  this  powerM  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing :  protracted  as  this 
discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  importance  of  its  subjects  must 
be  the  author's  apology  for  the  length  at  whidi  the  preceding  ques- 
tions have  been  treated ;  because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying, 
documentory,  or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value  and 
importance  of  their  testimony.  ^^  They  seem  to  think  more  justly," 
said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  **  who  say  that  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists were  unacquainted  with  each  other's  design:  thus  greater 
weight  accrues  to  their  testimony.  When  witnesses  agree,  who 
have  previously  concerted  together,  they  are  suspected :  out  those 
witnesses  are  justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately, 
and  without  knowmg  what  others  have  said"^ 

'  **  Ab  no  two  hrnnan  minds  erer  proceed  with  an  exact  parallelism  of  ideas,  or  suggest 
an  myaried  flow  of  the  same  words,  so  in  reporting  these  things,  with  all  their  care,  the 
Eyangelists,  like  other  men,  made  some  minute  yariations.  Substantially,  their  accounts 
are  the  same,  and  bespeak  the  same  origin ;  namelj,  truth,  reaUtj,  and  correct  representa- 
tion. Inspiration  was  doubtless  a  fiurther  guarantee  for  this  sub^antial  agreement,  though 
it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  therefore,  they  yary,  so 
that  one  reports  the  same  ftct  rather  m<»e  fhlly,  another  more  concisely ;  one  presenres 
more  of  our  Lord's  words,  another  fewer ;  one  suibgoins  a  reason  or  an  ezplana^n,  which 
another  did  not  feel  to  be  necessary ;  and  thus,  we  may  be  assured,  would  three  of  the 
most  correct  obseryers  and  scrupubusly  exact  reporters  in  the  world  do  always,  if  they 
separately  related  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  the  yery  day  before.  Probably  each  would 
do  so  if  he  twice  related,  in  conyersation  only,  the  yery  same  transactions  or  discourses. 
Our  daily  experience  may  proye  this  to  us.  Narrations  of  the  same  facts,  or  of  the  same 
discourses,  always  differ  from  each  other ;  generally,  indeed,  mwe  than  they  ought  to 
differ;  from  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  the  loye  of  embcWshment.  But  setting  these 
causes  aside,  they  still  must  differ.  One  person  will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather 
less,  of  the  facts  or  words ;  one  will  try  to  explain  as  he  goes,  another  to  illustrate ;  and 
the  expressions  used  will  always  sayour,  more  or  less,  of  the  habitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  indiyiduaL  But  in  reportiog  speeches,  the  more  care  is  taken  to  preserre 
the  yery  words  of  the  speaker  the  less  Uiere  will  be,  in  that  part,  of  the  usual  difierence  of 
expressions.  Still,  something  there  will  always  remain,  because,  howeyer  careful  a  man 
may  be  to  describe  or  imitate  another,  he  is  neyer  able  to  put  off  himself.  This,  then,  is 
the  correct  yiew,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  yiew,  ohT  the  resemblances  and 
differences  in  the  Gk>8pels.  They  agree  as  narratiyes  will  agree,  whose  common  model  is 
the  truth.  They  differ  as  distinct  narratiyes  will  always  differ^  while  men  are  men  \  but 
they  neither  agree  nor  difier  as  copied  narratiyes  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.'* 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Eyangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  171 — 174.  In 
pp.  175,  176.  297 — 301.  the  coincidence  and  dimarence  of  the  Eyangdists  are  appositely 
iUnstrated  by  harmonised  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  of  St.  Paul's  two  narra- 
tiyes of  his  own  conyersion,  and  the  historical  narratiye  of  St.  Luke. 

'  John  xiy.  S6. 

'  "  Bemarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,**  p.  32.  el  seq.  See 
also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  yoL  iii  pp.  105^-1  IS. 

*  Mnlto  rectiiU  sentire  yidentur,  qui  eyangelistas  tres  priores  scripsisae  suas  historias 
censent,  cilun  neuter  aliorum  consilu  consdus  esset,  unde  etiam  eorum  testimonio  majns 
accedit  pondus.    Cum  enim  consentinnt  testes,  qui  inter  se  capita  contnlemnt,  snspecti 
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[The  more  recent  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  harmomsing  Gos- 
pels are  in  general  only  repetitions  of  former  schemes^  with  or  without 
new  modifications.  These  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  remarks 
on  the  above  theories.  That  some  documents  existed  we  know  from 
the  preface  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  that  these  were  not  authoritatiye 
we  know  from  the  same  source.  The  general  opinion  of  competent 
critics  is  that  many  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  were 
early  in  oral  circulation  in  a  somewhat  definite  form ;  and  that  this 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  that  we  find. 
Keference  mi^  be  made  on  the  whole  subject  to  Norton's  *^  Genuine- 
ness of  the  6o8pels,"  voL  L  p.  239 — 315.  (London  edition,  1847), 
and  to  Dr.  Davidson's  **  Introduction/'  L  373—424.,  where  the  whole 
subject  is  minutely  discussed. 

James  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Connection  of  the  Gospels"  (1853),  considers  that  the  coincidences 
of  the  narratives  may  be  generally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  independent  translations  of  common  documents  in  another  tongue. 
From  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  previous  contribution  to  biblical 
learning  in  his  volume  on  St.  Paul's  voyage,  his  more  recent  work 
was  one  to  which  much  attention  was  of  course  directed  The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  statement  of  the  theories  which  he  proposes. 

'^  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  very  shortly  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  been  led  to,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  ancient  writers,  respecting  the 
origin  and  connection  of  the  Gospels.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

'Mst.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter ,  and 
John,  conmiitted  to  writing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  t.  e.  Syro-Chalduc 
or  Aramaic,  known  in  the  N  ew  Testament  and  works  of  the  Fathers 
as  Hebrew. 

^^  2nd.  When  the  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  firom  Judaea, 
a  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original 
memoirs,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Ghreek,  by  the  apostle  Matthew,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  the  Greek  being  tlie  same  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew. 

^*  3rd.  St  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  Theophilus,  a  new  life 
of  our  Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word,  including  the  Hebrew  memoir  of  Peter,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 

^^  4th.  After  Peter^s  death»  or  departure  from  Rome  (S^oSop), 
St.  Mark  translated  the  memoir,  written  by  Peter,  into  Grreek. 

**  5th.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from  his 
own  original  memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself.  (xxL  25.)  " 

^*  By  adopting  this  theory  of  the  ongin  of  the  Gospels  "  Mr.  &nith 
thinks  that  **  we  can  easily  explain  the  phenomena  ^  both  of  resem- 

potiiU  hAbentar :  sed  testes,  ^vd  idem  tostantnr  seorsim,  neseii  aliomm  testimoiiii,  mento 
vemm  dicere  Tidentor. — Joannis  niereponi  [L  e.  Le  Clerc]  AnimftdTersUmes  in  Angnsttni 
liibrain  de  ConseDsa  EnogeUonim.  Appendix  Angnstiniana,  p.  53S.  Antrerpis,  1703. 
folio. 
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^  blances  and  differences  which  they  present.  He  adds^  *^  I  do  not, 
however,  propound  it  as  a  probable  conjecture,  calculated  to  afford 
an  explanation,  but  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  part  of 
it  by  adequate  proof." 

Mr.  Smith  then  seeks  to  invalidate  the  arguments  given  above 
against  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelists  could  have  copied  one 
from  another:  the  reader  of  his  work  is  requested  to  compare  his 
remarks  with  what  has  been  above  stated. 

But  the  leading  difficulty  as  to  this  theory  is,  that  it*  supposes  a 
number  of  apostolic  works  which  have  disappeared,  and  of  which  no 
notice  or  memorial  exists.  Also  it  contradicts  the  explicit  and  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  Papias  as  to  the  origin  of  St.  Mark's  GospeL 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  elaborate  theories  quite  leave  out 
of  sight  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists :  if  this  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  narratives  could  have 
originated  from  any  mechamcid  accretion  of  materials ;  and  if  this  be 
fully  admitted  we  may,  while  owning  that  verbal  coincidences  arose 
from  the  form  that  narratives  had  previously  assumed,  see  that  there 
was  a  definite  reason  why  the  d^erent  inspired  Writers  varied  in 
what  they  inserted,  and  in  the  manner  in  whidi  it  was  connected. 
The  four  Gospels  have  respectively  a  varying  scope^  aspect,  and 
phase  of  instruction.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

QEHBSAL  BIBUOQBAPHICAL  WORKS,  TBBATmO  ON  THB  BDITIOira,  IJTBXABT 

HISTORY,   CRinCISlI,   BTC.   OP  THB  BIBLB. 

1.  BmuoTHBCA  SACRA  In  bines  sjllabos  distincta.    Quorum  prior,  qui  iam  tertio 

auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Textus  Sacri  sive  Yersionum  ejUBdem  qu&vis  lin^ft  ex- 

pressarum  editiones,  necnon  prestantiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  historicis 

oontinet :  Posterior  Tero  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  quovis  idiomate  consoripta, 

qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  ediderunt,  sunul  collecta,  tum  ordine  alpha- 

betico  disposita,  tum  serie  sacrorum  librorum.    Huic  coronidis  loco  subjiciuntur 

Grammaticae  et  Lexica  Linguarum  preroertim  orientalium,  qusB  ad^  illustrandas 

sacras  paginas  aliquid  adjumenti  conferre  possunt.    Lahore  et  mdustria  Jacobi  Lb 

XiONO.    Jrarisiis  1723,  2  tomis  folio. 

The  thiid  and  best  edition  of  a  most  laborioos  work.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1709,  in  2  vols.  8yo. ;  the  second  at  Leipeic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  byCF,  Boemer. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  iteratas  curas 
ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Grottlieb  Masch.  HalsB, 
1774 — 1797.    5  vols.  4to.  frequently  bound  in  two  thick  volumes.  , 

This  elaborate  wo^  which  was  discontinued  for  want  of  adecjoate  support,  is  confined  to  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Part  L  contains  editions  of  tne  original  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  text  Part  IL,  in  tliree  volumes,  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and  lAtin  versions,  and 
on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volume  comprises  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  tliis  publication  for  much  information  concerning  the 
j>rinted  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  To  this  valuable  woric  the  BibHothtea  BibSea 
8erenu$mi  fFM^rtembergemhtm  Duei$f  oHm  LorktoHo,  published  by  J.  G.  C  Adkr,  at  Altona,  in 
!1787  (in  five  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes),  is  an  indispensable  supplement  It  is  very 
justly  characterised  by  Bp.  Manh  as  **a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,*'  and  contains 
notices  of  some  versions  and  trandators,  which  have  escaped  even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

3.  Discours  Historique  sur  les  principales  Editions  des  Bibles  Folyglottes.  Far 
'FAuteur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Sacree.    [Jacques  Lb  Long.]    Paris,  1713,  8vo. 

4.  Caucbt  (Aueustine),  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalocue  of  the  best  books 
that  can  be  read  m  order  to  acquire  a  good  understanding  of  the  Scripture. 
Folio. 

lliis  Catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the  various  French  editions  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  English  traoslatioii  of  that  Dictionary,  in  fi^o.    It  contains  copious  notices 
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of  the  etrlier  biblical  critics  and  commentaton,  and  other  writers  on  Scriptnral  Antionities,  &e. 
This  raloable  Catalogue  is  omktitd  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionaiy,  published  l^ 
he  late  Mr.  C.Taylor. 

5.  Joh.  Christophori  WoLm  BiUiotheca  Hebnea;  nye  Kotitia  turn  Auctomm 
HebrsDorum  cujuscumque  etatis,  turn  Scriptonim,  qne  Tel  Hebraioe  prmium 
exarata,  vel  tUb  aliia  conTersa  sunt,  ad  noatram  «tatem  deducta.  Accedit  m  caloe 
Jaoobi  Gaffarelli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalistacorom  MSS.  qoibus  Joh.  Picas,  Miran- 
dulanns  Comes,  usus  est.    Hamburg!  et  LipsuB,  1715 — 88,  4  tonus,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  literariis  adnotationiboa 

instracta.    Jenas,  1757—58—62—65,  4  vols.  Svo. 

All  who  are  conTeraant  in  sacred  Utenture  have  borne  w01in|^  testimonv  to  the  eorrectaess 
and  research  of  Welch,  whose  work  will  aJwayv  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diHMDce 
and  for  the  extensire  reading  and  accuracy  which  it  erinces.  The  sound  Judgment,  remanable 
in  other  works  of  this  theologian,  is  conspicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theo- 
logical literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is  well  arranged :  with  regard  to  manj  books, 
their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and  directions  are  giren  where  m<»e  extensire  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  eztensiTe  and  accurate  literaiy  history  is 
given.  All  departments  of  theologr  have  a  rich  collection  of  books  pertaining  to  them  de- 
scribed, and  abundant  materials  are  ramished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  Biblical  students.  How  much  the  author  of  the  present 
work  is  indebted  to  the  BiblioUieca  Theologica  Selecta,  the  fteqnent  references  made  to  it  will 
sufficiently  attest  In  1770,  Walchius  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patristlca  in  one  large  volume 
8va :  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of  treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings.  A  new  edition  of  this  Work,  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  J.  T.  L.  Damdus,  was  published  at  Jena  in  1881,  also  in  one  volume  8vo. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a  Chronological 
Arrangement  of  Authors  and  thdr  Works,  from  the  Invention  of  Alphabracal 
Characters  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1445.  By  Adam  CiskWEM,  LL.D.  and 
J.  B.  B.  CujiKi,  M.A.    London,  1881 — 82.    2  t(^  Svo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  a.d.  845,  was  published  t»y  Dr. 
Clarke  in  18!21,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  The  remainder  of  the  work  was  composed  1^  his  son, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke.  The  whole  contains  much  important  information  relative  to  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accompanied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
^incipal  Authors,  and  of  tlie  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in 
Theological  Learning.  By  Herbert  Mabsh,  D  J).  [Bishop  of  Peterborougfa.] 
London,  1810—1823.  Svo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  were  published.  They  embrace  almost  every  topic  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliographical  and  critical  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  who  have  treated  on  these  8ul»)ect8. 

8*.  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Literpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  two  pre- 
liminaiT  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theological  Arrangement:  to  which 
are  added  two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Bibliod  Interpreti^on.  By  Herbert 
Mabsh,  DJ).  Bishop  of  Peterborough.    London,  1828.    New  Edition,  1838.    Svo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enUffged,  of  the  first  four  parts  of  the  preoedinir 
course  of  Lectures.  The  two  additional  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  InterpreUtioZ 
which  were  published  separately,  oontain  bibliographical  notices  of  the  principal  writcta  on 
that  subject 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Century:  inchidinff 
Biographical  Notices  of  Translators  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  Br  the 
Rev.  James  Towhlbt,  DJ).    London,  1821.  8  vols.  Svo. 

**  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fhnd  of  instructive  and  pleasing  informatioa 
on  the  snl^ect  of  Sacred  Bibliography.  Th^  have  been  compiled  firom  a  great  variety  of  pub- 
lications, many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generally  of  readers,  and  some  of  them  of  extrvma 
rarity."  ....'*  The  industrv  and  the  accuracy  of  ftr.  Totmley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the 
approbation  of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public  They  aflbid  a  more  oompnheoaiTe 
view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  Translations  and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Bistoty  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Beview,  N.  a  vol  zviii. 
pp.886.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By  James  Towhuit. 
D.D.    London,  1828.  12mo.  ^^  ^  ^  » 

This  handsomely  executed  volum^  whidi  is  a  second  ediUon  of  the  BibUcal  Anecdotea  pub- 
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liahed  bj  Dr.  Townlej  in  1818,  may  be  considered  at  an  epitome  of  his  lUnsinitions  of  Biblical 
Literatnre.  It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary  EUstoiy  of  the 
Scriptares  fft>m  the  earliest  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

11.  Bibliotheca  Bibltca:  A  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with 

Notices  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical.    Bj  William  Obms.    London, 

1824.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been  indebted  to  the  present  Work, 
to  which  he  has  hommrably  acknowledged  his  obligations.  **  The  theological  student  cannot 
fail  to  derive  much  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will  iind  it  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  of  the  laborious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Le  Long."   (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiL  p.  486.) 

12.  Biblioth^ae  Sacr^  Grecqne-Latine ;  contenant  le  Tableau  ChronolcMrique, 
Biographique,  et  Bibliographique,  des  Auteurs  Inspir^  et  des  Auteurs  Eccl^- 
siastiques,  depuis  Moise  jusquit  Saint  Thomas  d*Aquin.  Ouvrage  r^ige  d*apr^ 
Mauro  Boni  et  Gamba.    Tar  Ch.  Nodise.    Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summanr  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliography.  The  author  first  gives  a 
concise  biographical  notice  of  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  then  specifies  the  prin- 
cipal editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collections  of  the  Canons  and 
Acts  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chris- 
tian Poets. 

13.  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalo^e,  accompanied  by  Historical 
and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the 
Library  of  His  Rotajl  Hiohnbss  tbb  Dukb  op  Sussbx.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Fettigrew,  F.B.8.,  &c.  &c  London,  1827^40.  2  vols,  in  three  Farts.  Lnperial 
8vo. 

This  magnificent  Publication  has  a  daim  to  be  noticed  in  the  nresent  Catalo^e  of  Biblical 
Works,  on  account  c^  the  diversified  and  important  information  wmch  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bibliographical  treatises 
already  described ;  and  as  a  record  of  the  editions  collected  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  First  Part  of  VoL  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  is  appropriated  to  Mahusciopts, 
the  number  of  which  amounts  very  nearly  to  three  hundred:  these  are  arranged  according  to 
languages,  viz^  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  Engusb, 
Irian,  Arabic,  Pcorsian,  Armenian,  Pali,  Singhalese,  and  Burman.  The  Second  Part  treats  on 
Primtbd  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  disposed  under  the  following  tities,  viz.  Poivglotts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  detacned  portions  thereof ;  —  Hebrew  Bibles,  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentatenchs,  and  nortions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  ;  —  Greek 
Bibles,  Greek  Pentateuch,  and  pcvtions  or  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek;— Latin  Bibles,  and 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin. 

YoL  IL  comprises  Editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  together  with  the  rarest  and 
best  editions  of  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

The  entire  Catalogue  forms  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  articles,  veiy  many 


editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  curious  specimens  of  metrical  Versions  are  introduced,  besides 
numerous  biographical  and  critical  anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravings 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chalcograpbic  art  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  distinguished  owner  of  this  magnificent  library,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal 
ftdlity  with  which  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permitted  it  to  be  consulted  by 
scholars.  This  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  1844,  when  many  of  its  choicest  volumes, 
biblical,  liturgical,  riaasicsli  and  miscellaneous,  were  purchased  for  the  national  library  at  the 
^itish  Museum. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  folio,  the  typographical  qilendour  of  which  is 
unequalled. 

[14.  y arise  Lectiones  Yeteris  Testamenti  .  .  .  Opera  et  Studio  J.  B.  Da  Bomi, 
S.T.D.    Parma,  1784.    4to.  4  vols. 
J.  B.  Db  Romi  Scholia  Critica  in  V.  T.  Libro«.    Parma,  1798.    4to. 

These  works  contain,  subjoined  to  the  introductions,  a  remarkably  complete  account  of  the 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    Jahn  gives  a  summary  in  his  Hebrew  Able,  voL  iv.  pp.  560 

""OOUi  J 

[15.  Die  Geschichte  der  Heiliffen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments  entworfen  von 
Eduard  Bsuss.    2te  Ausgabe.    firaunachweig,  1853.    8vo. 

This  work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  pains  taken  in  describing 
the  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  texts  which  they  respectively  contain.  See 
fi  899 — 119.  The  notices  of  the  ancient  versions  are  also  useftd.  Of  the  869  editions  noticed 
by  Biasch  which  appeared  prior  to  1780,  Beoss  states  that  212  are  in  his  own  possession. 
1 411.  note.] 
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[16.  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Re« 
marks  on  its  revision  on  CriUcal  Principles.  Bj  Samud  Prideauz  Tbbobllbs, 
LL.D.  London,  1854.  8vo.] 


CHAPTER  L 

■NTUM  TJUTS  AKD   TEBSIOR8  OV  THB   BIBI.B* 

SECTION  L 

pmnrciPAL  editions  of  tbb  hbbbbw  biblb. 

Bishop  Waltok',  Carpzov^  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have  treated  at  ^reat 
length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These  have  been  divided 
bj  De  Rossi,  and  others,  into  Masoretic  and  Non-Afasoretic  editions, — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  fully  carried  out,  as  all  have  sprung  from  Masoretic  copies.  In 
the  present  section,  Dr.  Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra' 
has  been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

(1.)  Editiones  Principles,  or  those  first  printed. 

(2.)  Editiones  PrimarisB,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  of  sab- 
sequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rabbinical  Commen 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  ftimished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  1.  EditionbS'Pbikcipbs. 

1.  Psalterium  Hebraicum,  cum  commentario  EniCHn.    Anno  237  (1477).     4tOw 

The  firtt  printed  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.^  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  (pro- 
bably  at  Bologna)  with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  approaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The 
text  is  without  points,  except  in  the  four  first  psalms,  which  are  clomsilv  pointed.  The  com- 
mentary of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and 
is  much  more  complete  than  in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  thoee  passage  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  ProC  Jahn  states  that  it  is  incor- 
rectly printed,  and  that  the  matres  lectionis  are  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  tli« 
editors. 

[2.  Pentateuchus  Hebraicus.    Bononiae,  1482.  FoL 
This  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  correct  edition.    The  vovrel  points  are  expressed.] 

S3.  ProphetsB  priores  et  posteriores  cum  commentario  Kimchi.    Soncini»  1486L 
.2  tom.] 

f4.  Quinque  Megilloth  cum  Comm.  Jarchi,  &c.     [Bononiso,  1482]  FoL] 
5,  Quinque  Megilloth.     Soncini  et  Casali,  1486.    4to.] 
[6.  Hagiographa.  Neapoli,  1487.     4to. 

These  portions  contain  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  very  soon  after  printed 
nnitedly.j 

1  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.    De  Bibliomm  Editionibos  prasoipnis. 

3  Critica  Sacra,  pars  L  cap.  9.  pp.  887 — 428. 

s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  post  Jacobi  Le  Lonff  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  iteratus  oaras  ordlne  dlspoaita» 
emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Hal»,  4to.  1778 — 85—90.  4  rola. 
with  Supplement.  The  account  of  Hebrew  editions  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1 — 186.  881 — 424. 
De  Bure's  Bibliographie  Instmctive,  tom.  i.  (Paris  176S),  and  Brunet*s  Bfanuel  du  Libratre,  et 
de  PAmateur  de  Livres  (5  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1842,  4th  edit),  have  also  been  consulted  occa- 
sionally.   [De  Rossi  is  the  authority  on  whom  the  editor  has  relied  as  to  the  early  editions.] 


showed 

Comment  ,  .  «,.  .  

period  in  the  same  year  (the  one  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  other  at  the  banning  of  Sep- 
tember); and  in  his  **De  Typographic  Hebneo-Ferrarensi  Commentarins  Uutoriciis*'  (£r- 
langen  1781),  he  showed  that  Abraham  Ben  Chajim  had  printed  at  Mantiw  and  Ferrara,  in 
1476,  part  of  the  Arbah  Turim  of  Rabbena  Asher ;  and  stiU  esriier  (1475)  Jarchi's  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  had  appeared.] 
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7.  Biblia  Hebraioa,  com  punctis.    Soncinl,  1488.    Folia 

The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  at  present  of  sach  extreme 
rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  tbeae  is  in  the 
library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  long  Hebrew  sub- 
scription, indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abraham  Ben  Chajim),  the  place  where  it  was 
Srinted,  and  the  date  of  the  edition.  This  rery  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch,  of 
78  (but  Brunet  says  880^  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents,  and  also  with  signatures  and 
catchwords.  The  mitial  letters  of  each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented. 
Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal  differences  between 
this  edition  and  that  of  Tan  der  Hooght ;  his  assertion  is  anestioned  by  Masch.  No  doubt 
that  Kennicott  included  in  his  estimate  even  the  smallest  change  in  ortho^phy.  The  re- 
searches of  biblical  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were  used  fbr 
this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that  these  very  andent  editions  are  equal  in 
value  to  manuscripts  cf  the  same  age. 


§  2.  Editioubs  Pbocablb,  or  thosb  which  havb  bbbn  adopted  as  thb  BA8B8  or 

8UB8BQUBHT  IMPBB88I01I8. 

1.  BibliB  Hebraica,  8vo.  Brixis,  1494. 

This  edition  was  conducted  by  Gebsoh,  the  son  of  Babbi  Moses.  It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical 
copy  of  this  edition,  m>m  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.    This  edition  was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Com- 

Slutensian  Polyelott;  2.  Bomberg's/r«l  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1517,  in  4  vols,  folio;  8. 
}{miel  Bomberg*8  4to.  Hebrew  ^ble,  Venice,  1518;  4.  His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice, 
1521  i  and,  5.  Sebastian  Munster's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1586,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergiana  IL  folio,  Venice^ 
1525,  1526,  foHo. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  profoundly 
learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  He  pointed  the  text  according 
to  the  Masoretic  systinn.    This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem  pointed  copies. 


§  3.   EdITIOIIS  OT  thb   HbBBBW  BiBLB  with  RABBnnCAL  COMMBBTABIBS. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I.  et  IL  just  mentioned,  we  may  notice  in  this  class 
the  three  following  editions ;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  utnujue  Masora,  Tarffum,  necnon  commentariis  Rab- 

binorum,  studio  et  cum  pnefatione  K.  Jacob  F,  Chajim,  Yenetiis,  1547 — 1549, 

4  tomis  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chi^im's  editions;  and,  according  to  M.  Brunet,  is 
preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as  to  another  edition  executed  in  1568,  also  firom  the  press 
of  Daniel  Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrea,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum  commentariis  Rab- 
binorum,  studio  Johannis  Buxtorfii,  patris ;  adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  com* 
mentarius  Masoreticus.    Basiless,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomis  in  2  toIs.  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Kcenig,  an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle : 
on  account  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  neld  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew 
scholars,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by  Bomberg.  Bnxtorf 's  Biblia 
Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries  of  the  celebratea  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Oerson,  and  Saadias  Haggaon.  An  sppendix  is  subjoined,  containing,  be- 
sides the  Jerusalem  Tammi,  the  great  Masora  corrected  and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various 
lections  of  the  Rabbis  &n  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points  to  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  TVteriae  published  by  Buxtorf,  in  1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Masora  and  other  additions  to  his  great  Bible. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Rabbinica.    Amstelodami  1724 — 27.  4  toIs.  folio. 
**  This  is  unquestioDably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and 


partiL  p. 
bibliographical  description  of  this  edition. 


§4.  PbIBCIPAL    EdITIOBS    OT     thb     HbBBBW     BiBLB,    INCLUDIHO     THOSB     WITH 

Cbitigal  Notbs  abd  Appabatus. 
1 .  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bombei^  and  edited  by 
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Felix  FsATBKSis,  (Venice,  1517,)  contains  tiie  yarious  lecUons  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  recensions ;  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  BuxtorTs  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Latina  Yersione  Sebastiani  Munstsri.    Basiless,  1534, 

1535.    2  vols,  folio. 

The  Hebrew  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  characterB  of  the  German  Jews:  the  Latin 
version  of  Monster  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Though  the  editor  hat  not 
indicated  what  manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  supposed  to  hare  formed  his  text  npon  the  edition 
printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  eany  one  of  1488.  His  prolegomena  contain  much 
nseftil  critical  matter :  and  his  notes  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Germany.  In  1536  appeared  Mnnster's  Hebrew  Bible  without  a 
Latin  translation. 

3.  Hebraicorum  Bibliorum  Veteris  Testamenti  LaUna  Interpretatio,  oper&  olim 

Xantis  Paffnini,  Lucensis;    nunc   verb  Benedicti    Arin  Montani,  Hispalensis, 

Francisci  Kaphelenffii,  Alnetani,  Guidonis  et  Nicolai  Fabriciorum  Bodenanorum 

fratrum  collato  studio,  ad  Hebraicam  dictionem  diligentissim^  expensa.     Christ. 

Flantinus  Antwerpiss  excudebat,  1571.    Folio. 

This  is  the  first  edition  executed  by  Plantin,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  correct:  but  Dr. 
Masch  states  that  the  reading  in  Gen.  iiL  15.  \BfaldJied  by  substituting  the  feminine  pronoun 


Polrglott,  which  is  described  in  Sect  V.  No.  2.  infiu ;  and  the  interlineary  Latm  rersian  is  that 
of  ^agninus,  corrected  bv  B.  Arias  Montanus.  The  Latin  words  correspond  with  the  Hebrew 
iU>ove  them ;  and  the  Hebrew  roots  are  placed  in  the  maivin  to  assist  the  reader.  The  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  agrees  with  that  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  and  not  with  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  also  with  an  interlineary  Latin  version,  printed  in  1672, 
is  added  to  this  edition.    (BibL  Sussex,  vol.  L  part  ii  p.  153.) 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica :  eorundem  Latina  Interpretatio  Xantb  Fagnini,  Lucensis, 

recenter  Benedicti  Ariss  Montani,  Hispalensis  et  quorundam  aliorum  collato  studio, 

ad  Hebraicam  dictionem  diligentissim^  expensa.    Accesserunt  et  huic  editioni  Libri 

GrsBc^  scripti,  qui  yocantur  Apocryphi,  cum  interlineari  interpretatione  Latina  ex 

Bibliis  Complutensibus  petita.     Antwerpiie,  ex  officinft  Christophori  FlantinL 

1584.     Folio. 

This  is  the  second  edition  printed  by  Plantin ;  and  it  has  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  also 
with  an  interlineair  version  and  a  separate  title.  **  It  varies  from  the  first  in  having  the  true 
reading  of  Gren.  iii.  15.  restored;  and  the  apociyphal  books  are  placed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament"  ^BibL  Sussex,  vol.  L  part  iL  p.  155.)  There  are  editions  of  Montanus's 
Hebrew  Bible  (as  it  is  commonly  termed)  bearing  the  dates  Genevn,  1609,  1619  (with  a  new 
title  only),  and  Lipsis,  1657,  folio;  but  they  are  every  way  inferior  to  Montanus's  editions,  both 
in  point  of  typographical  execution,  and  also  of  accuracy.  Montanus's  editions  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  aid  which  they  ftunish  to  biblical  students. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebnea  correcta,  et  coUata  cum  antiqtiissimis  exemplaribus 
manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  AmstelodamL  Typis  et  sumtibus  Joaephi 
AthisB.     1661;  1667.  8vo. 

A  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifhlly  executed  Hebrew  Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said 
to  be  the  most  correct.    So  highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 


readings 
peculiar  to  that  edition.     (Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828,  vol  xiiL  p.  58.) 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  LemmaUbus  Latinis,  ex  recensione 

Dan.  £m.  Jabix)K8xi,  cum  ejus  Frssfatione  Latina.     Berolini,  1699,  lai^  8tow 

or  4to. 

De  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  important  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  ever  printed.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  accentuntion  appears  to  be  particularly 
accurate.  Jablonski  published  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  m  1712  at  Berlin,  without 
points,  in  large  12mo ;  and  subjoined  to  it  Leusden*s  Catalogue  of  2294  select  verses,  containing 
all  the  words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  Berlin  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24mo.,  from  the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short 

Jrefiftce.    It  was  begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Starcke,  and  finished,  on  his  death,  by 
ablonski    Masch  rightly  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless  and  worthless. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  punctis,  versibus,  capitibus,  et  sectionibus  interstincta, 
notisque  Masoretanun,  quas  Kri  et  Ktif  appellant,  instructs.  Ad  LetisdeniauAm 
editionem  adornata.    Amstelodami  et  Ultrajecti,  1701,  small  8vo. 

This  is  usually,  though  incorrectly,  called  Lensden's  Hebrew  Bible.  The  real  editor  was  Geosga 
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Desmaretz  or  Maresias ;  Leosden  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  AmBterdam, 
1694,  8yo.,  which  abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound  up  a 
neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in 
small  8ro. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Van  peb  Hooobt.  Amstelodami  et 
Ultrajecti,  8vo.  2  vob.  1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty.  Hie  Hebrew  text  is  i^rinted  after  Athias's  second  edition,  with 
marginal  notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  eadi  section.  The  diaracters,  especially  the  vowel 
points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct  At  the  end,  Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various 
lections  occurring  in  the  editions  of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 1812,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and 
is  executed  with  great  beanty,  but  it  is  not  fiuned  for  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  the  basis  of 
many  editions. 

9.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  ManuscriptiB  et  compluribus  impressis  codicibus ; 
item  Masora  tarn  edita  ^uam  manuscripta  aliisque  Hebrseorum  criticis  diligenter 
recensita.  Cura  ac  studio  D.  Jo.  Henr.  Michaslis.  1720.  2  vob.  large  8vo. 
There  are  also  copies  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  text  is  printed  from 
Jablonski*8  Hebrew  Bible  ^Berlin,  1699) ;  and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manu- 
scripts in  the  Ubrar^'  of  Errart,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  selection  of  various 
readings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and  verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on 
the  most  difficult  texts  of  ue  Old  Testament.  Michaelis  uas  prefixed  learned  prolegomena  to 
this  edition. 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Rbinbccio.    Lipsiip,  1725,  1739, 

1756.     8vo. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another  edition  dated  1789,  in  guarto, 
in  which  the  books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Belgicam  Everardi  Van  bbb  Hooght, 
coUatifl  aliis  bonae  not»  codicibus,  unk  cum  versione  LaUna  Sebastiani  Schmidii. 
Lipsiffi,  1740.    4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  but  upon  verpr  indifferent  type,  with 
additional  various  readings.  The  I^atin  version  of  Sebastian  Scnmidt  is  placed  oppofdte  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Preface,  by  J.  C.  Clodius,  vindicating  the  edition 
of  Van  der  Hooght  against  some  critical  censures ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  preface,  witii  the  testi- 
monies of  some  eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition;  and,  8.  The  Testimonv  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasbui^h  in  favour  of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Trans- 
lation.   Masch,  BibUotheca  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  168. 

[12.  ^{^  nrutD  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Commentario  Salomonis  Nobzi.  Mantuie, 
1742.    4to. 

Korzi  prepared  his  critical  notes  for  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1626 ;  he  endeavoured  in  them  to 
introduce  some  revision  of  the  text,  by  udng  collations  of  MSS.  &c,  to  remove  errors  found  in 
Bomberg's  editions  and  in  those  which  emanated  ih>m  them.  This  labour  of  his  remained  un- 
printed  till  1742,  when  the  above  edition  appeared  at  the  expense  of  Raphael  Chaiim.  The 
preface  of  Norzi  was  unknown  to  the  editors ;  an  abstract  of  it  was  given  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
prolegomena  to  his  Vari»  Lectiones,  L  p.  xlL] 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica,  t.e.  Vetus  Testamentum,  sen  Hanographi  Canonici  Yeteris 

nempe  Testament!  Libri,  ^ui  originario  etiamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Hebraico  in 

Latinum  ad  litteram  versi,  adject&  editione  Yulgatd  Hebraic^  et  Latin^  cura  et 

studio  Lodovici  db  Bibl,  e  Societate  Jesu.    Vienns,  1743.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Hiis  is  an  el^nt  edition,  but  little  known  in  this  country :  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
two  Latin  translstions,  viz.  the  Ynlgate  as  printed  in  1592,  and  that  of  Arias  Montanus.  It  is 
ornamented  with  vignettes. 

14.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones  recensita,  atque  cum 

brevi  lectionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban  et  Knian  resolutione  ac  ezphcatione. 

Edita  a  Johanne  Simonis.    Halse,  1752;  1767.    £ditio  nova,  1828,  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  There  is 
a  short  yet  ta\\  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  both  editions,  which  have  the  addi* 
tional  merit  of  being  portable,  cheap,  and  usefuL 

15.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Vereione  Latina  ad  notas  criticas  facta. 
Accedunt  Libri  Gneci,  qui  Deutero-canonici  vocantur,  in  tres  Classes  (.istributi. 
Autore  Carolo  Francisco  Houbioamt.    Lutetian  Parisiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without  points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the 
Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added  various  lections  from  the  Saooaritan  Pentateuch.   He  collated 
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twelre  manoflcripts,  of  which,  however,  he  is  ttid  not  to  hare  made  all  the  use  he  micht  ha^t 
done.  Honbigant  has  also  printed  a  new  Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  soidi  a  text 
as  his  critical  emendations  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend.    The  book  is  meet  bMntifallj 

Srinted,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecutions  that  were  entertained  of  it.    (See  Bishop 
larah's  criticism  on  it,  in  his  divinity  lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101 — 104.  [Lectures,  eid.  1842,  ppw 
212—215.],  and  also  BibL  Sussex.  voL  i  part  ii  pp.  202—204.) 

16.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks,  critical  and  gram- 
matical, on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the  English.  Bj  Anselm  Bajlej,  LL.D. 
London,  1774.    4  vols.  Svo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left-hand  page ;  and  the  authorised  English 
version  on  the  right-hand  page,  divided  into  two  columns.  The  critical  notes,  which  are  very 
few,  are  placed  under  the  English  text  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied  thronghofat  wHh  tlM 
keri  and  ketib,  but  all  the  accents,  &c.  are  omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  aaswen  to  our 
colon,  and  the  soph  pashuk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  ot  each  verse  in  the  KUeu  At  the  end 
of  each  book  is  given  an  epitope,  containing  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  transactions,  &c. 
recorded  therein.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moees  receiving 
the  tables  of  the  law  on  Moont  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps; — one  of  the  jmnieying  of  the 
Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is  numbered ;  and  another  of  tbehr  settlement  in  the  promised 
land.  The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  pages ;  some  are 
long,  and  others  short ;  some  are  wide,  and  others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than 
thirty- seven  lines  are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In  other 
respects.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pretty  correct  w(H'k ;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed 
by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  sentence —  thou  thatt  vmi  Ay  kabiiatioM, 
left  out  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24.    (BibUogr.  Diet  vol  L  p.  274.) 

17.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.   Edidit  Benjaminus 
Kbhmicott,  S.  T.  p.  Oxonii,  1776,  1780.    2  vols,  folio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  bv  two  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  pub- 
lished in  1758  and  1759 ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  alreadv  been  undertaken  for  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  The  utiliW  of  the  proposed  collation  being  generally 
admitted,  a  venr  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  delray  the  expense  of  the  cc41ation,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  Majesty  King  George  111. 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  both  st  home  and  abroad ;  but 
of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Professor  Brans  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who 
not  only  collated  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to  1769  inclusive^  daring  which 
period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of  the  progress  whidi  was  made.  Mora 
than  six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  wera 
wholly  collated,  and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  years  necessarily  elapsed, 
after  the  collations  were  finished,  before  the  materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  paUi> 
cation.  The  variations  cuntained  in  nearly  aevtn  hundred  bundles  of  papers,  being  st  length 
digested  (including  the  oollations  made  by  Professor  Brans),  and  the  whole  when  put  together 
being  corrected  by  the  original  collations,  and  then  fairlv  transcribed  into  thirty  folio  volumei^ 
the  work  was  put  to  press  in  1778.  In  1776  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Kennicott^  Hebrew  Bible 
wss  delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  critical  editioa 
upon  a  large  scale,  both  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  ^ 

**  The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  wss  printed  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  the  j 

Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  in  the 
points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text.  The  vanooa 
readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  with  references  to  the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  devia- 
tions of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  variati^ms 
ol)servable  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts,  which  differ  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text.  To  this  collation  of  manu- 
scripts was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguished  editimu  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Wetstein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He 
further  considered,  that  as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  afford  another  source  of  various  readings,  so  the  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  works  of  Jemieh  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical  writings,  but  particularly  to  the 
Talmud,  the  texto(  which  is  as  ancient  as  the^third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities 
he  designates  them  bv  numbers  from  1  to  692,  including  manuscripts,  editions,  and  rabbinical 
writings,  which  numben  are  explained  in  the  Diitertatio  GenefoHe  annexed  to  the  saoond 
volume. 

**This  DUetrtatio  Generaliif  which  corresponds  to  what  are  called  Proleffontata  in  other 
critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated 
for  this  edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  mto  periods,  and  beginning  with 
the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babyloniah  captivity. 
Though  inquiries  of  this  description  unavoidably  contain  matters  of  donbtftil  dispatatioo^  thonipt 
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the  opimons  of  KennSoott  haye  tMen  freqiMiitly  qnettioned,  and  tometimesyvjdhr  qaestioned,  hk 
DtMaertatio  OtmraKt  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  eyeiy  biblical  scholar.  Kennicott  was  a 
disciple  of  Capdlos  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the 
preference  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinos  and 
Honbigant  had  fkllen.  And  thoogh  he  possessed  not  the  rabbinical  learning  of  the  two  Bux- 
tor&,  his  merits  were  greater  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the 
Continent,  were  willing  to  allow."  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  iu  pp.  105—108. 
[Lectures  on  the  Criticism, &c  of  the  Bible, ed.  1842,  pp.  217—219.1  For  a  verr  copious  account 
of  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol  Iv.  pp.  92 
—100.,  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  17a-182.  821—828.,  vol.  Ixv.  pp.  121—181. 

To  Dr.  Kennioott's  Hebrew  Bible,  Proil  de  Rossi  published  an  important  supplement  at  Parma 
(1784—1787),  in  four  volumes  4to.  of  Varim  Leetkmn  Veterk  TuiamenH\  [to  which  he  added 
in  1798,  his  **  Scholia  Critiea."]  This  work  and  Dr.  KennicoU's  edition  form  one  complete  set  of 
collations.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
ProU  de  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  vmgmfictaU ;  consisting  frequently  of  the  omission  or 
addition  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word,  as  a  van,  &c.  **  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  All  of 
this  class  contribute  powerfoUy  to  establish  the  atOheiUicity  of  the  sacred  text  in  general  by  their 
concarrenoe ;  while  Uiey  occasionally  afford  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  in  several 
important  passages,  snpptNrting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  suggested  by  the  ancient 
versions  derived  from  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date.**  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  or  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  xiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch*s  edition  of  Le  'Long's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  readings  made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non- 
Masoretic  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xL— cxviiL 

18.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Chrlstiano  Reineocio  edita,  nunc  denuo  cum  variis 
lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  It  B.  Eennicotto  et  J.  B.  De  Rossi  collato- 
raiDf  ediderunt  J.  C.  DoBDKRLBni  et  J.  H.  Mbushbb.    Lipeis,  1793.    8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Doederlein  and  Professor  Meissner,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date  those  lovers  of  Hebrew  literature  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  the  expensive  volumes 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  They  have  selected  some  of  the  various  readings  of  those  eminent 
collators ;  but  Profossor  Jahn  asserts  that  the  text  is  very  incorrect.  The  fine  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  and  convenient  books ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are  scarcelr  legible.  They  are 
osnallv  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818  a  second  edition  of  this  Hebrew  bible  was  published 
at  Halle,  with  a  new  prefisce  by  Dr.  Knappe,  entitled,  Biblia  Hebraica  olim  a  ChriiL  Rein- 
neccio  mmhatOf  out  adfidem  rtcentiomit  Maaortdem^  emm  varuM  laethmbut  «r  tnyenti  ettdtL  nus, 
copia  a  Benj.  Kenmeotto  et  I.  B.  De  Rom  eoiiatorum  edUa^  cur,  J.  C.  Doederieinio  et  I.  H. 
Meigtmero.  Qvonon  editioni  ante  hoe  XXV.  axniae  e  biblmfoHo  Lhmenei  emtsMB,  nunc  en^>tionis 
jure  in  libr.  Orpkanatrophti  Halenm  trandatm,  aeceeeit  U,  Chr.  Knaopii  prte/atio  de  editumibtu 
Bibliarum  HalauSbme  8ro.  Halm,  Libraria  Orphattoiropbei,  According  to  the  Journal  G^n^ral 
de  la  Litt^tore  Rtrmng^  (Jan.  1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  copies ;  the  unsold  stock  of  whidi  were  disposed  of  to  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title-page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new 
prefoce  was  added  by  Profeswr  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published  at  Halle. 

19.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lecttonam  varietates  adjecit  Jo- 
hannes Jarn.    Vienne,  1806.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  successftil  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature. 
In  his  edition  the  text  is  very  distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
the  poetical  parU  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  arranged :  it  is  conveniently  divi«led  into 
four  vols. ;  of  which  Vol.  T.  contains  the  Pentateuch.  Vot^  II.  contains  the  Historical  Uooks 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah.  Vol.  III.  comprises 
the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranffed: — Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Obadiuh,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Jonah, 
Malachi  Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  snd  Ecclesiastes. 
The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony.  In  the  metrical  dispo- 
sition of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  portions,  **  Jahn  has,  in  many  instances,  improved  upon 
Dr.  Kennicott's  arrangement;  but  he  has  not  made  any  division,  except  in  a  very  few  instance^ 
into  couplets  or  stanzas.  Nor  has  he  indeed  been  quite  consistent  with  regard  *to  the  Poetical 
Books;  for,  whilst  he  restores  the  twenty-eiffhth  and  twenty-ninth  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  completely  to  their  original  disposiuon  into  couplets,  he  has  for  the  most  part  made 
no  such  distinction  in  any  of  the  other  chapters,  which  are  evidently  of  the  same  construction, 
and  had  before  been  dmilariy  arranged  by  Dr.  Kennicoti."  (Rev.  John  Rogers's  Book  of 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  &c  vol.  iL  p.  41.) 

Each  Book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
Latin  analysis  of  their  contents.  The  division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers 
are  noted  at  the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  numbers  of  the  verses  are  also  marked  in  the 
margin.  Hie  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally  added  In  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
are  retained,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  fow,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the 
middle  of  a  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  foil  length,  and  many  of  them  are  also  accom* 
panied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish  criticisms,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the 
end  of  each  book,  are  omitted  by  Profiessor  Jahn,  as  being  of  no  use  to  the  Christian  reader. 
To  the  text  are  eubjoined  the  more  important  various  readingti  and  in  some  more  diiHcult  places, 
all  the  variations  that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  various  readings  are  taken 
from  the  collations  of  Bishop  Walton,  Grabs,  Mondincon,  Dr.  Kennioott,  De  Boasi,  and  Dr. 
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Holmes.  [At  tbe  end  is  given  a  concise  but  valuable  list  of  MSS.  and  editions.^  The  text  ii 
that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  fitnn  which  the  editor  has  departed  only  in  nine  or  ten  places^  in 
which  many  other  editions  had  preceded  him,  and  which  are  supported  by  nnmerons  and  very 
weighty  anthorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  paper  in  Svo.,  which  are  very  beantiAd,  and  alao 
forty  copies  in  4to.,  which  are  very  rare. 

20.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
points,  afler  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  various  readings,  selected  from 
Lis  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions ;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory, 
selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and  modem  English  and  Foreign  biblical 
critics.    By  B.  Boothkotd,  D.D.    Fontefiract  and  London,  1816.    2  vols.  4to. 

This  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  originally  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1810.  It 
contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  **  Mr. 
Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour  to  fhmish  the  student  with  in- 
teresting extracts,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  as  in  obtaining  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  A  good  philological  note  is  frequently  of  more 
importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  long  theolo^cal  comment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinions.  There  is  evidently  some  hazard 
of  adoptine  fanciful  and  conjectural  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
is  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  every  description.  Against  this 
danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judgment  has  been  a  powerful  protection ;  and  as  his  avowed 
object  was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchaser  of  his  book,  he  has,  in  a  commendable  manner, 
accomplished  his  purpose."  (Eclectic  Keview,  vol.  vii  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  very 
clear;  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  printed  in  hemistichs,  according  to 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  adopted  bv  Archbbhop  Newcome.  There  are 
copies  in  roval  4to.    [See,  on  this  edition.  Dr.  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism,  voL  L  p.  159.  j 

[21.  Biblia  Hebraica.    Ed.  Bagstbb.    London,  1820.    Fcp.  8vo. 

A  stereotype  edition  often  reprinted ;  very  small  in  size,  and  capable  of  being  interleaved 
with  various  languages.  The  variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  prefixed.  There  is 
also  a  similar  edition  without  points.] 

22.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Everardi  Van  der  Hooght,  denuo  re- 
cognita  et  emendata  It  Juda  D'Allrma!«d,  Linguae  Sanctie  Doctore.  Editio  noTa, 
long^  accuratissima.     Londini,  1822  ;  1833;  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  paper,  is  iUrtohfped:  it  is  printed  after  Van  der 
Hooght*s  text;  in  preparing  which  for  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'Allemand,  states 
that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  errata.  These  he  has  carefully  corrected,  and  by 
repeated  and  most  attentive  revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  industry  can  accom- 
plish, in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  care 
previously  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every  page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates 
were  cast,  by  persons  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language.  Van  der  Hooght's  historical  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are  omitted,  in  order  that  the  expense  c^  the  book  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased,  llie  various  readings  and  Masoretic  notes  are  very  neatly  an^ 
clearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  editions  of  tbe  Hebrew  Scripturea 
ever  published.  To  its  great  accuracy  a  learned  Polish  Rabbi  has  borne  testimony.  (See  ' 
Jewish  Expo<«itor,  September,  1825,  p.  346.)  The  second  edition  was  carefully  revised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hurwitz,  a  learned  Jew,  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar. 

23.  Biblia  Hebraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  Atblanum  accurata  [k  Jud& 
D^Allemand].     Londini,  1828.     Large  Timo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wss  printed  by  the  London  Society  for  promotinf^ 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  "  In  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jewish  Bible^  without  a  single  Roman  letter  or  figure.  The 
Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  because  a  mark  (f )  which  they  deem  a  cross  is 
used  in  the  text  as  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes.**  The  editions  most  prized  by  the  Jews 
are  those  of  Athias  (see  p.  672.  No.  5.  of  this  list) ;  and  from  his  second  edition,  printed  in  1667, 
the  text  of  the  present  Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  **  From  ita  size, 
price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christian 
reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  Jew9?  text  But 
for  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  from  the  Masorah,  such  as  those  of 
Munster,  and  tne  quarto  of  Stephens."  (Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828,  vol.  xiiL  pp.  256.  358.) 

24.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Atbiss,  Johannis  Leusden,  Jo. 
Simonis  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everbardi  Van  der  Hooght,  recensuit,  sectionum 
propheticarum  recensum  et  explicationem  clavemque  Masorethicam  et  Rabbinicam 
addidit  Augustus  Hahn.     Lipsise,  1831,  8vo.;  1834,  12mo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr.  Hahn,  who  has  carefullv  cor- 
rected the  typographical  errors  in  Van  der  Hooght's  edition.  Both  editiouB  are  stereotyped  from 
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a  new  and  very  dear  type,  with  singular  neatness,  and  are  printed  on  good  paper.  The  duode- 
cimo edition  has  a  preface  by  Ernest  Frederick  Charles  Rosenmttller.  As  all  the  late  editors 
(Jabn  alone  excepted)  hare  preferred  to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  textns  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

25.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ex  recensione  A.  Hahnu,  cum  Yulgat^  Yersione  Latin^ 
Lipsies,  1838.     2  tomis,  8vo. 

26.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  optimarum  editionem  fidem,  summa  diligentia  recusa. 
Societatum  Biblicarum  sumptibus.     Basilese,  1827.  8vo. 

27.  TA  BIBAIA  AIHAA.  An  Edition  of  the  Bible  [in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek], 
containing  a  Combination  of  Typographical  Helps  and  Elucidations,  facilitating, 
by  a  concentration  not  hitherto  attempted,  the  Urammatical  Acquisition  of  the 
Orifrfnal  Languages.  [By  Friedrich  Bialloblotskt,  Ph.D.  Partu  I— -III.  con- 
taining the  first  thirty- four  psalms.]     London,  1843 — 44.  4to. 

This  edition  was  commenced  but  not  continued :  it  promised  to  afford  much  assistance  to 
Hebrew  students.  The  Septuagint  Greek  translation  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  each  He- 
brew word.  The  renderings  of  Aquila,  Symroachus,  Theodotion  and  other  ancient  Greek  trans- 
lators are  added  in  smaller  type,  and  are  designated  by  their  respective  initial  letters,  a>  Z  O. 
The  work  was  printed  only  on  one  side  of  a  page,  for  the  convenience  of  students  wishing  t<^ 
write  grammatical  obseryations  and  translations  into  English. 

28.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rogebs,  M.A.^ 
Oxford  and  London,  1833,  1834.     2  vols.  12mo. 

This  very  useful  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  beautifully  printed.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Hebrew  text,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the  plan  to  which  Bishop  Lowth  led  the  way 
in  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in 
his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  some  respects  improved  bv  Dr.  Jahn  in 
his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Vol.  II.  consists  of  two  essays:  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Poetry ;  and  2.  On  the  Various  Readinffs  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These 
are  followed  by  Select  Various  Readings  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Notes  on  the  Metrical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Psalms,  and  Notes  (chie^  critical)  on  the  text  itself.  This  volume  is  concluded 
by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambrosian  Manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Psalms. 

[This  appears  to  be  the  best  specimen  that  has  ever  appeared  of  a  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
critically  revised.  The  editor's  death  occurred  at  the  sigQ  of  78,  while  this  vol.  was  passing 
through  the  press:  June,  1856.] 

29.  Dvnn  "tfiD.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Hebrew  and  English,  arranged  in  parallel 
Columns.     London,  1843.     Small  8vo. 

A  beautifully  printed  and  convenient  edition  for  the  pocket  or  the  library :  it  contains  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  carefUlly  reprinted  from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  pub- 
lished in  1705,  and  the  authorised  English  translation,  from  the  edition  printed  in  1611. 

[30.  Biblia  Hebraica  ad  optimas  editiones,  imprimis  Everardi  Van  der  Hoo^ht 
accurate  recensa  et  expressa.  Curavit  C.  G.  G.  Thbilb,  Prof.  Lipsiensis.  Editio 
stereotypa.     Lipsise,  1849.     8vo.] 

[To  these  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  especially  those  with  Tarions  readings, 
may  be  subjoined  the  following  work :  — 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  reyised  from  critical  sources ;  being  an 
attempt  to  present  a  purer  and  more  correct  text  than  the  received  one  of  van 
der  Hooght,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  existing  materials ;  with  the  principal  various 
reading  found  in  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  Jewish  books  and  writers,  parallels, 

Quotations,  &c.,  &c.    By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  lialle,  and 
iL.D.    London,  Bagsters.     [1855.]     8vo. 

Some  portions  of  this  volume  may  be  compared  with  a  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
«  Jonmai  of  Sacred  Literature"  for  April,  1856,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bogen,  whose 
Hebrew  Psalter  is  noticed  above.] 


{ThefoUowing  worhs^  (hough  not  strictly  bditiohs  of  (he  Hebrew  Bibles  have  been 
thru  noticed  by  Mr.  Homcj  as  portions  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  learners.'] 

1.  The  Interlineary  Hebrew  and  English  Psalter:  in  which  the  Ck>n8truction 
of  every  Word  is  indicated,  and  the  Koot  of  each  distinguished  by  the  Use  of 
hollow  and  other  Types.    London,  1845.     Small  8vo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  also  adopted  in  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The 
servile  letters  are  distinguished  by  hollow  types,  after  the  method  of  Elias  Hutter,  the  root 
remaining  black ;  and  wherever  a  radical  letter  has  been  dropped  from  a  word,  it  is  supplied  in 
small  type  above  the  line.  The  English  translation  has  been  made  as  literal  as  it  could  be,  to 
be  pracUcally  useftil ;  and  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  has  been  preserved  in  rendering  the 
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Hebrew  into  EngHili.    Hebrew  students  will  find  this  diecp  sod  beBirtifii]lT  printed  TotosM  to 
be  A  Tmluable  grammmtical  aid  in  reading  the  Book  of  Psafans  in  the  original  lao^nage. 

2.  Yictorim  Btthhebi  Ljra  Davidia  r^ia,  sire  Analjns  Critioo-Practica 
Paalmonim ;  <vak  Yooea  Ebnne  ezplicantur,  ac  consensus  Textib  Sacri  cam  Para- 
pbrasi  Chalducs  ac  Septnaginta  Virorttm  Interpretatione  Grrasca  monstrator. 
Londini,  1650,  1664,  1679,  4to. ;  Tigori,  1664,  1670,  8to.;  Glasgoae  (in  sdibns 
academicb),  et  Londini,  1823,  8vo. 

Bythner*s  Lyra  Daridis  has  lone  been  known  as  perhaps  the  most  ralaable  bdp  to  the  critical 
and  grammatical  stndj  of  the  BoMc  of  Psalma.  TDerqpnnt,at  thewuversitjpiessof  GlMigowy 
is  veiy  bointifiiL 

3.  The  Ljre  of  David ;  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Critical  and  PkvcUcal ; 
to  which  M  added  a  Hebrew  and  Ciialdee  Grammar,  bj  Yictorinus  Bjthner, 
Translated  br  the  Ber.  Thomas  Dss,  A.B.  To  which  are  added,  bj  the  Trans- 
lator, a  Praxis  of  the  first  eight  psabns,  and  tables  of  the  imperfect  verbs.  Dub- 
lin and  London^  1836.    Svo. 

A  tranriation  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  omiwrions,  and  varioos  improrement^  wfakli 
ainst  increase  its  valoe  to  the  biblical  stodeot. 

4.  Hebrew  Beading  Lessons :  consisting  of  the  first  four  diapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  with  a  Crrammatical  Praxb 
and  an  Interlineary  Translation.     London,  1845.    SmaU  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  nsefitl  elementary  works  for  the  Hebrew  language  which  has  jet 
appeared  with  the  design  of  aiding  beginners  in  the  stodr  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  with  hollow  and  black  types,  in  order  to  distingniah  the  radical  and 
formative  letters  throoghoot  The  form  of  every  word  is  completely  analysed  and  grammati- 
eally  explained,  and  its  root  indicated;  and  varioos  typographical  signs  are  introdoowl  to 
facilitate  the  labour  of  the  student.  The  pronunciation  oif  the  Hebrew  words  has  been  given 
to  assist  in  acquiring  fluency  in  reading  the  language. 

**  We  doubt  that  there  exists  in  any  language  a  First  Reading  Book  so  complete  in  all 
respects  as  this  admirable  little  volume.  By  a  very  ingenious,  and,  as  we  believe,  novel  typo- 
graphical contrivance,  it  really  affi>rds  the  student  an  tnhdtim  peroeptioQ  of  the  stmctnre  and 
medianism  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases. 

**  The  notes  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be  and  no  more ;  copions  in  information,  and  succinct 
in  form-  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  alleging  our  belief  that  with  the  help  of  this  mannal,  the 
young  Hebrew  scholar  may  compress  Uie  labour  of  days  into  hours,  wa  might  almost  say 
minutes.**   (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1846.) 


SECT.  n. 

XDITIOK8  OF  THB  HEBB  MO-SAM AEITAM  FENTATBUCHU^ 

1.  CHBI8TOPHOU  Cbllabh  Hom  Samaritans^:  hoc  est,  Excerpta  Pentatendii 
Samaritanae  Yersionis,  cum  Latinft  Interpretatione  novA  et  Annotationibus  perpe- 
tuis.  Etiam  Grammatica  Samaritana  oopiosb  exemplis  illustrata,  et  Glossarium, 
sen  Index  Verborum.    Cizse,  1682.    4to. 

2.  Pentateuohus  Hebneo-Samaritanus,  charactere  Hebraioo-Chaldaioo  editns, 
cur&  et  studio  Benj.  Blatubt,  S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1790.    8vo. 

The  text  of  the  HebrsDO-Samafatan  Pentateuch,  wliidi  was  mteted  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott,  described  in  pp.  715—717.  Ufiut  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  edition,  to  which 
have  been  added  various  readings  from  Dr.  Kennicott  s  edition  of  die  Hebrew  Bible  already 
noticed. 


SECT.  m. 

FAC-SDCILB  BDTnOHS  OF  If  AlTUSCBIFTS,   COKTAIKHIQ  THE  HBW  TBSTAMntT  OB  PAETB 
THBKBOF,  AND  THB  SBPTUAaiKT  QBBIK  TBBSIOll  OF  THB  OLD  TBSTAMBIIT.^ 

A.  The  Codex  Alextmdrima, 
1.  NoTum  Testamentum  Grsscum,  ^  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qm  Londlni  in 

1  [It  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  important  editions  of  this  Pentateach  ara  those 

contained  in  Le  Jay's  and  Walton's  Polyglotts  described  below.  1 

>  The  manuso^ts  are  indicated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which  they  are  usually 
cited. 
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Bibliothecft  Musei  Britftnnici  asaervatur,  descriptom  k  Carolo  (^odofiredo  Woidb. 
Londini,  ex  prelo  Joannis  Nichols,  tjpis  Jacksonianis,  1786.    Folio. 

This  is  aa  elegant  iac«simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Moseum,  and  is  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  Vol.,  p.  152.  »eq.  Long  before 
Dr.  Woide  executed  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  it  had  Oien  suggested  to  King 
Charles  I.  to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved.  But  the  importance  and 
value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear  to  have  been  understood — at  least  tney  were  not 
duly  appreciated — by  that  monarch :  he  therefore  reftised  to  have  it  done.  The  circumstance  is 
thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubr^,  in  his  inedited  **  Remaines  of  Gentilisime  and 
Jndaisme,"  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  281.  folio  169i 
Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Aubrey  says:  — 

**  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  andent  MSS.  copies,  e.g.  that  in  the  Vatican 
Librar}',  and  v*  Tecla  MS.  in  S*.  Jameses  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in 
Magdalen  Ck>ll :  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St  James's  was  sent  as  a  Present  to  King  Charles 
the  Tirst,  from  CyriUus,  Patriark  of  Constantinople :  as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fit  to  be 
kept  amongst  luidels.    Mr.  ....  Bosse  (translator  of  Statins)  was  Tutor  to  y«  D.  of  Mon- 

gott  him  the  place  [o(] 
mouth,  who  made  him  Xibrary-Keeper  at  St  James's:  he  desired  K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  y* 
diardge  to  have  it  engruven  in  copper  plates :  and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  £200,  but  his 
Ma*3r  would  not  yield  to  it  Mr.  Boss  sayd  '  that  it  would  appeare  glorious  in  History,  after 
his  Ma^  death.*  '  Pish,*  sayd  he,  '  I  care  not  what  they  say  of  me  in  Uistoiy  when  1  am 
dead.'  H.  Grotins,  J.  G.  Yossius,  Heinsins,  &c  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely 
to  correct  their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St  James's.  S'.  Chr.  Wren  sayd  that  he 
wonld  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver  that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than 
by  one  that  did.** 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript  was  resumed;  and  the 
editing  of  the  ftue- simile  was  to  have  been  confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  King 
promised  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from  some  circumstance 
or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this  design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Athena 
Oxonienses,  voL  ii  coL  1020.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in  our  times:  and  the  British 
Parliament  noblv  guaranteed  the  expense  of  the  Fac-simile  edition,  which  was  executed  under 
the  editorship  o^the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber.    See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  8.  p.  680.  wfirL 

Of  Dr.  Woide's  flui-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  fac-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages :  and  the  preface,  comprising 
twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  Manuscript,  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving representing  the  st^le  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this  is  subjoined  an  exact 
list  of  all  Its  various  readings,  in  eighth-nine  pages ;  each  reading  is  accompanied  with  a 
remark,  nvinff  an  account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.e.  Patrick  Toung),  Bishop 
Walton,  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed  or  neglected.  The  preface  of 
Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various  reading  were  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn, 
at  Leipsic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.    To  complete  this  publication  there  should  t>e  added  the  following; 

1.*  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Crreci  h  Codice  Alexandrino 
descripti  a  G.  C.  Woide :  in  qua  continentur  Fraffmenta  Novi  Testamenti  juxta 
Interpretationem  Dialecti  Superioris  JBsypti,  quae  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appeUatur, 
h  Cod.  Oxoniens.  maxima  ex  parte  desumpta:  cum  Diasertatione  de  Yersione 
•Sgyptiaca.  Quibus  subjioitur  Codicis  Yaticani  Collatio.  Oxonii^  ^  Typographeo 
Clarendoniano,  1799.    Folio. 

This  work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Goepd  of  St  Luke,  and  printed  under  the 
editorship  of  Dn  Woide;  who  also  prepared  for  the  press  the  Suhidic  [Thebaic]  fragments  of 
St.  John  8  Gospel  After  his  decease  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press>  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  confided  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford)  at  that  time  Arabic  reader 
in  the  University,  under  whose  care  it  made  its  appearance.  After  a  pre&ce  in  which  Dr. 
Ford  gives  an  account  of  the  woric,  there  is  an  elaborate  dissertation  by  Dr.  Woide,  in  three 
sections.  The  first  section  treats  on  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  [Memphitic  and  Thebaic]  versiona 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  texts  from  which  those  versions  were  made.  In  Dr.  Woide's 
judgment  they  were  both  made  firom  the  Greek,  and  accurately  express  the  phrases  of  the 
Septuagint  version.    Most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which  distinguish 


[Thebaic]  versioii  of  the  New  Testament,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  both  versions.  In  the  third 
section  Dr.  Woide  gives  an  account  of  the  versions  of  the  apocrvphalbooks  of  Uie  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which  are  extant  in  both  languages.  The  Sahidic  [Thebaic]  fragments,  vrith  a 
Latin  version,  then  follow,  and  the  work  concludes  with  Dr.  Bentley*s  collation  of  the  Yatican 
manuscript  so  far  as  relates  to  the  New  Testament.  [See  above»  p.  161.  ]  Dr.  Ford,  the  editor, 
has  supplied  three  plates  of  iac-simile  specimens  of  Sahidic  manuscripts. 

2.  Psalterium  Grsscum,  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca 
Mosei  Britannici  assenratur,  Typia  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptune 
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fideliter  descriptam,  CurA  et  Labore  Henrici  Henreii  Babbb,  A.  M.  Musei  firhaii^ 

nici  Bibliothecarii.    Londlni,  1812.     Folio. 

This  is  an  exact  fius-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinas  which  has 
been  alrendy  noticed.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  original  manuscript,  from 
Paalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  Hie  types  are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Wokle's 
fee-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  679.  No.  1.  The  numbers  of  the  Paalnta 
and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  paffe«  for  convenience  of  reference.  Apfm^niAte 
marks  are  introduced,  to  point  out  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  coarse  of 
time,  or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  re-written  by  a  later  hand.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septnagint,  printed  in  1587. 
Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  fee-simile  were  printed  <m  vellum,  to  match  with  the  suae 
number  of  copies  of  Ih,  Wdde's  edition. 

3.  Vetus  Testamentam  Graecum  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Bibliothecft  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  CodicB 
Scripturse  fideliter  descriptum,  Cur&  et  Labore  Henrici  Herveii  Baser,  A.  M. 
Londini,  1816-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  his  prefece  to  the  preceding  fee-simile  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalnui,  the  Bew 
H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament  in  a  atmilar 
manner :  but  this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  an  unbeneficed  clergyman. 
In  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr.  B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  ctf  several 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  coU^es  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, the  British  Parliament  engaged  to  demnr  the  expense  of  completing  this  noUe  work. 
(See  the  Memorial  and  other  Proceedings  in  the  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i  N.  S.  pp.  465—478.) 
The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  fearth  resume 
contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prolegomena.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  sise,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  faithftiUy  to  represent  every  iota  of  the  original  manuscript.    The  better  to 

E reserve  the  identity  of  the  original,  Bfr.  Baber  has  introdnora  a  greater  variety  of  tvpe  than 
)t,  Woide  could  command  for  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  togeiLer  with 
numerous  wood-cuts.  The  tail  pieces,  or  rude  arabesque  ornaments  at  the  end  of  esch  book,  are 
alM>  represented  by  means  of  fac- similes  in  wood.  Tnis  tmly  national  wwk  is  justly  charac- 
terised bv  the  Abbtf  Jager,  as  **  Opus  plane  aureum  **  (Vetus  Test.  Gmc.  tom.  i.  prat  p.  iv. 
Paris,  18^9.)  The  edition  was  limited  to  two  hundred  and  ^Sty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on 
vellum.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  noble  undertaking  is  such  as  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  learned  editor,  and  on  his  printers,  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Taylor. 

C.  The  Codex  Ephremi  or  Epkrennu 

4.  Codex  Ephrsomi  Syri  Rescriptus :  Bive  Fragmenta  Novi  Teetamenti,  e  Codioe 
Grffico  Parisiensi  celeberrimo,  quinti  ut  videtur  post  Christum  sasculi,  emit  atque 
edidit  Constantinus  TiscHBivDOBr.     Lipsiie,  1848.     Folio. 

Of  this  precious  manuscript  an  account  is  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  voL  p.  166.  aeq. ; 
and  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  conferred  no  small  favour  on  the  students  and  lovers  of  biblical  litera- 
ture by  this  splendid  fac-simile  edition  of  the  text  of  one  of  the  mcst  ancient  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  langua^  The  prolegomena  of  Prof.  Tischendorf 
contain  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  is  of  opinion  was  written  probably  at  Alex- 
andria, or  certainly  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  carried  firom  Constantinople  into  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Psris.  Four  different  sorts  of  writing  are  discoverable  in  this  manuscript,  vixT  I.  The  UKMt 
ancient  (containing  the  Septnagint  version  and  the  Greek  Testament),  which  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  was  written  in  the  mth  c^tury;  2.  The  writing  of  the  first  oorrectw,  whom  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  whose  readings  for  the  most  part 
agree  with  those  of  the  Oonstantinopolitan  i^cension ;  8.  The  writing  w  the  seoood  corrector, 
'mno  lived  at  Constantinople^  and  whose  readings  altogether  agree  wiw  those  of  the  Oonstanti- 
nopolitan recension;  ana  4.  The  writing  of  the  Syriac  treatises  of  Ephrem,  deacon  of  the 
church  at  Edessa,  who  is  most  generally  known  b^  the  name  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  make 
room  for  whose  productions,  the  most  ancient  writing  was  erased,  in  the  thirteenth  oenturv,  yet 
not  so  completely  but  that  its  readings  could  bo  and  were  collated,  first  for  Easter's  edition  of 
Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  subsequently  with  great  accuracy  fer  Wetstein's  edition. 
After  the  original  writing  had  been  chemically  restored,  Tischendorf^  with  persevering 
labour  and  industrv,  which  are  beyond  all  praise,  rmdered  this  precious  manuscript  accessible 
to  all  biblical  schofars  by  his  beautifully  executed  transcript  of  the  New  Testament  portion,  iu 
uncial  or  capital  letters. '  It  fills  three  hundred  snd  six  pages^  which  exactly  agree  with  those  of 
the  original  manuscript,  the  contractions  and  punctuation  of  which  are  accunUely  given.  An 
Appendix  of  fifty  pages  contains  the  readings  which  have  proceeded  fh>m  the  fint  and  second 
correctors,  with  critioil  remarks  on  them,  luese  critical  observations  are  of  great  importance, 
and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  future  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  limits  necesBarily 
prescribed  to  this  notice  do  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  readings  contained  in  this  Appendix. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  much  litigated  question  whether  ex  (who)  or  e£OS  (God)  is  the 
reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Dr.  Tischendorf  discovered  the  traces  of  the  transverse  line  of  the 
e  in  02  or  e2  in  the  Codex  Ephremi,  as  now  brought  to  light,  though  it  had  escaped  the 
researches  of  Wetstein  and  Grieebach.  He  is  of  opinion  that  both  this  transvefse  line  and  the 
tnark  of  abbreviation  above  es  proceeded  a  secinui^  iMmK,  that  is,  from  the  aeoond  corrector,  who 
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Bved  in  the  ninth  centoxy ;  and  he  fhrther  states  hia  opinion,  after  a  careftil  coUation  of  the 
Alexandrian  manoacript  m  the  Britiah  Museum,  that  02  was  the  reading  of  it  as  well  aa  of  the 
codex  rescriptos  Ephrtemi.  (Proleg.  pp.  89 — 42.  Excorsos  de  1  ad  Tim.  iii.  16.)  A  fac-simile 
engraving  of  the  Codex  Ephnemi  concludes  this  volume,  the  typographical  execution  of  which 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  its  puhlisher,  M.  Bemhard  TauchniU,  Jun.,  of  Leipzig. 

4*.  Codex  Ephnemi  Syri  Rescriptus:  aive  Fragmenta  Yeteris  Testamenti  e 
Codice  Greco  Pariaiensi  celeberrimo,  qointi  ut  videtur  post  Christum  ssBColi,  emit 
atque  edidit  Constantiniis  TiscHEHDOBr.    Lipsiaa,  1845.    Folio. 

Forty-three  folios  of  the  Codex  Ephnemi  f  containing  fragmenta  of  the  hooka  of  Job,  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Son^  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  apocryphal  booka  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,)  have  been  decyohered  by  Dr.  llschendorf,  and  fill  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages  of  his  fac-dmile  edition  of  these  fhigmenta.  In  an  Appendix  of  thirty-six 
pages  he  has  given  a  comparison  of  the  Beadings  of  the  Codex  Ephremi  with  the  Readings^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Uxtut  reeeptus  of  the  Septuagint  Vernon,  and  with  other  critical  dooi- 
ments ;  and  also  an  explanation  of  some  passages  of  the  Codex  Ephraami,  which  were  either 
difficult  to  decypher  or  were  inaccurately  written.  A  fac-simile  engraving  of  the  manuscript 
concludes  this  volume,  which  is  executed  in  the  same  beautiful  manner  as  the  Fragments  of 
the  New  Testament.  For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  who  may  wish  to  bind  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf  *s  two  publications  in  one  volume,  he  has  given  a  general  title-page  to  the  whole  work. 

D.  The  Codex  Bez(B. 

5.  Codex  Theodori  Bezs  Cantabrigiensia,  Evangelia  et  Acta  Apostolomm  com* 
plectens,  quadratia  literia,  GnDco-Latinua.  Academia  auspicante  veDerandsd  has 
vetustatia  reliquiaa,  8iimm&  qua  fide  potuit,  adombravit,  expressit,  edidit,  codicis 
hiatoriam  pnenxit,  notaaque  adjecit,  Thomas  Kipling,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Div.  Joan, 
nnper  socius.  Cantabrigise,  e  Prelo  Academioo,  impensis  AcademisB,  1793.  2  vols, 
folio. 

This  fiic-aimfle  of  the  Codex  Bean  (which  manuscript  is  described  above,  p.  170.  se^.)  ia  ex* 
ecuted  with  the  utmost  typographical  splendour.  In  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned 
editor  discusses  the  high  antiqui^  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excellence ;  ita  migra- 
tions :  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been  made  at  different  times ;  and  concludes 
with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  manuscript  itself  and  an  Index  Capitum.  To  this  succeeds 
the  text  of  the  manuscnpt,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  volumes;  the  first  ending  with 
page  412.,  and  the  second  containing  paffes  418.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modem  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels  on  pa^  65/.,  ia  the  end  of  the  Lai  in  version  of  Saint  Jonn*s  third 
Epistle.  Pagea  829.  to  854.  contain  Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile 
waa  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies:  and  it  has  often  sold  for  six  or  eight  ^neaa, 
according  to  the  condition  and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr.  Kipling's  £Eu;->8iinile  was  cnticised, 
with  great  severity,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  (N.  S.)  vol.  xiL  pp.  241 — 246.  And  his  preface 
Kias  attacked,  in  no  very  courteous  manner,  in  apamphlet  entitled  **  Bemarks  on  Dr,  ^mHng's 
Preface  to  Beza.  Part  the  FinL  By  Thomat  Iktwardit,  LL.D/*  8vo.  1798.  No  aecond  part 
ever  appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  thia  noble  nndertaking  did  not  answer  the  exfMctationa  of  aome 
learned  men,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  held  in  comparatively  little  eetimation  for  many 
years,  yet  its  value  is  now  more  justly  appreciated.  **  A  critic  of  the  first  celebrity,  who  would 
have  gladly  seised  an  opportunity  of  exposing  Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest 
error  in  the  text.  Person  hlmseu  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manuscript,  and 
the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of  Uie  margin.  This  net  must  snrel3r  place 
the  value  of  Dr.  Kipling'a  publication  far  beyond  the  reach  m  controversy."  (Brit.  Crit  voL 
xL  p.  619.) 

£.  The  Codex  LawUanui. 

6.  Acta  Apostolomm  Gnsco-Latina,  Literis  Majusculis,  h  Codice  Laudiano 

characteribus  uncialibus  exarato  et  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adsenrato,  descripeit 

ediditque  Tho.  Hbabkius,  A.M.  Oxoniensis,  qui  et  Symbolom  Apostolomm  ex. 

eodem  codice  subjunxit.    Oxonii,  h  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1715.  Svo. 

The  Codex  Laudianns,  of  which  thia  edition  ia  a  traoacript,  ia  described  in  p,  187.  mq^  where 
a  fitui-simile  of  this  manuscript  is  given.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr.  Heame's  pubucationa ; 
the  impression  having  been  limit^  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  ahillings  each.  A 
copy  was  sold  at  the  auction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath's  Library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  two  shillings :  it  now  adorns  the  very  valuable  library  of  the  Writera  to  the  Signet  at 
£dinburgh.  Another  copy  sold  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Gough's  library  for  twenty  pounds.  A 
copy  of  this  very  rare  edition  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Brituh  Mnaeum.  [Aa  to  the  prices  of 
more  recently  sold  copies,  see  p.  189.] 

G.  The  Codex  Boemeriamtt. 

7.  Xin.  Epbtolarum  Fauli  Codex  Graecos,  cum  Yersione  Latin&  vetere,  vul^o 
Ante-Hieronymianft,  olim  Boeroerianus,  nunc  Bibliothecfs  Eiectoralis  Dresdensis, 
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suminA  fide  et  diligentiA  transcriptoB  et  editus  )i  C.  F.  ICattbjbl    Mdasn,  1791 

(reissued  in  1818) ;  4to. 

Of  the  Godex  Boemerumiu,  of  which  numnscript  this  pablicaUon  to  a  copy,  an  sccoont  has 
been  given  in  pp.  199,  200.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  execatad  with  great  aocoracy,  and  is 
iUostrated  with  two  plates. 

Z.  The  Codex  Resenptui  of  Ae  Gotvd  of  Saml  MMkew,  in  THmO^  CoO^ 

8.  Eyangdium  secnndam  Matthseum,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in  Bibliotheca  Col* 
legii  SSe.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin  :  Descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannis 
Babebtt,  S.T.P.  Soc  Sen.  Trin.  ColL  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitur  Appendix  ColU- 
tionem  Codids  Montfortiani  complecieiis.  DuUini :  .£dibus  Acadeoiids  excudebat 
R.  £.  Mercier,  Academic  Tjpofpraphus,  1801.    4to. 

The  Prolegomena  fill  fifty-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  description  of  the  mannscript  itseU; 
with  an  acooont  of  its  age,  and  the  mode  of  collating  it  adopted  hv  the  learned  editor;  and  2L 
An  elaborate  dissertation  raooociling  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesos  Christ  as  recorded  bv  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Lake.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Bescriptos  are  then  exhibited  in  iixty-fimr  fkc-simile  pistes,  and  are  also  represneted  (bat  not 
oorrectlj)  in  sa  many  pages  in  the  common  Greek  small  ^pe.  This  traly  elegant  volnme  coo- 
dades  with  a  conation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianos  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment,  which  occnpies  thir^-fire  pages.  An  aoooant  of  this  mannscript  is  given  in  the  first 
part  of  this  volom^  pp.  180.  $eq,  [See  as  to  its  chemical  restoratioa  and  re-c(dlatioii  bj 
b«g«Ues,  p.  181.,  and  **  Aocoont  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pw  167.] 

A.  The  Codex  San'OaOetuis, 

9.  AntiquissimuB  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Canonicorum  Codex  San-Gallenns  6ra»* 
co-Latinu8  interlinearis,  nunauam  adhuo  collatus.  Ad  similitudinem  ipaius  libri 
manu  soripti  aocuratissime  delineandum,  et  lapidibus  exprimeodum  ouraTh  H.  C. 
M.  Rbttiq.    Turici,  1836.  4to. 

This  is  a  beaatiftiUy  lithographed  copy  of  a  valoable  mannscript  of  the  fbar  Gospels,  written 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centnry,  and  which  is  described  in  page  196.  teq,  ttqtrd.  The  prolegomena 
of  the  editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  external  appearance  of  the 
mannscript ;  which,  he  snows,  mast  have  been  written  in  Switserland,  and  by  several  copyists, 
its  affinity  with  the  Codex  Boemerianas  of  the  Epistles  is  then  proved.  One  chapto'  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conftision  of  letters  occnrrti^  in  the  Codex  San-Gallen^;  another, 
to  the  marginal  notes  written  on  the  mannscript ;  and  a  third,  to  its  conntry,  and  to  the  age 
when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomena  contains  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of 
Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  npon  the  Gospels,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  San-Gsllensis.  The 
fiM-simile  then  follows ;  and  thirty- four  closely  printed  pages  of  annotations  terminate  this 
careftilly  edited  and  little  known  volnme,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  British 
Mnsenin. 

[P.  and  Q.  The  Codiees  Che^fherbytaan. 

10.  Ulphila  rersionem  Gothicam  nonnullorum  capitum  Epistolas  Panli  ad 
Romanoa  . .  • .  una  cum  yariis  yarisB  literaturte  monimentis  hue  usque  ineditis  .  • . 
emit  F.  A.  Khittbl.    Brunswick,  [1762].    4to.* 

These  palimpsest  fragments  are  described  above,  p.  179.  Knittel  edited  all  that  he  ooold 
read  of  the  text,  and  gave  good  fiM>-similes  of  the  ancient  writing. 

Prof.  Tischendoif  has  recently  annonnoed  his  intention  of  re-editing  the  text  of  these  valoaUe 
palimpsests.] 

[T.  Codex  Borgianui. 

11.  Fragmentum  ETanselii  S.  Johannis  Qraeco-Cc^to-Thebnicnm  Snculi  IV* 
opera  et  studio  F.  Augustini  Antonii  Qxokqii.    Roumb,  1789.    4to. 

These  fragments  are  described  above,  p.  180.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  Fragmentnm 
Woideannm  mentioned  on  the  same  page,  as  published  in  Woide*s  Appendix  to  the  Codex 
Aiexandrinns.] 

[H.  Fragmenta  CoisUniana. 

12.  These  fragments,  described  above,  p.  194^  are  conUined  in  MoimAUOOH^s 
««  Bibliotheca  Couliniana,*'  foL    1715.] 

[L.  Codex  R^^y  62. 

IS.  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita emit  atque  edidit  ConsUntinus  TncHSK* 

DOB7.    Leipsic,  1846.  4to. 

L.  is  described  above^  p.  194.  Its  text  occnpies  the  greater  part  of  this'  magnifiosnt  TolanM. 
As  the  edition  does  not  represent  the  MS.  page  for  page,  and  as  the  MS.  is  inlvo  oolunns^  there 
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in  ft  gnat  inconyenieiice  in  ming  the  edition  $  for  after  part  of  the  fliBt  eolomn  of  a  page  has 
been  r«ul,  it  is  needfal  to  turn  over  the  leaf  to  complete  it,  and  then  to  tmm  back  agam  in  order 
to  begin  the  next  column :  this  inconvenience  did  not  strike  the  editor  until  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  after  the  work  had  been  pnbliriied.  Such  inconveniences  might  be  ea^y 
avoided  in  editing  the  text  of  M8S.] 

[N.  (J.  N.  r.)  Codex  Purpuretu, 

14.  Tischendorf  *8  Monumenta  Sacra  contains  also  the  text  of  these  fragments 
presenred  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  Uie  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna :  thej  are  described  above,  p.  177.  seq,'] 

[e.  Codex  Tischendorjknms. 

15.  Described  above,  p.  204. 

T.  Fragmenta  Barherina. 


16.  Described,  p.  204. 


17.  Described,  p.  204. 


W.  Fragmenta  Paritieutia. 


F.  (or  F*).  Fragmenta  Coiilimcma. 

18.  Described,  p.  205. 

The  text  of  the  above  portions  of  fonr  MSS.  are  given  in  Tisdiendorf*s  Monumenta  Sacra: 
the  volume  also  contains  a  transcript  of  B  of  the  Revelation  (see  above,  p.  206.)  attempted  to 
be  made  in  spite  of  considerable  difficulties.  J 

[D.  Codex  ClaronumtanMi, 

19.  Codex  Claromontanus  sive  Epistulie  Pauli  omnes  Grace  et  Latine  ex  oodice 

Parisiensi  celeberrimo edidit  Constantinus  TiscHSNOOBr.    Leipsic,   1852. 

Large  4to. 

This  MS.  is  described  above,  p.  190.  The  &c-8imile  edition  is  very  beautiftil,  and  it  appears 
to  be  very  well  executed.] 

[EL  Fragmenta  PaUmpeestn  Tiechendorjkma. 

20.  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta «...  edidit  iBnoth.  Frideric  Constantinus 
TiscHBRBOKP.  [Also  published  under  the  title,  '^MoMunenta  Sacra  Inedita, 
Kova  CoUectio.    Yoiumen  Primum.**]    Leipsic,  1865.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  palhapeest  fragments  described  above^  p.  184. 
«y.] 

[Fragmentnm  Uffenbachianrnm.    Fragmenium  Harleianum. 

21.  These  fragments  are  described  above,  pp.  206, 7.  The  intention  of  Tischen- 
dorf to  publish  them  Tthere  mentioned)  has  since  been  carried  out  in  his  ^  Anec- 
dota  Sacra  et  Profana.      Leipsic,  1855.  4to. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  Nitrian  fragments  (p.  186.),  which  were  announced  as 

{>repared  for  publication  bv  Tregelles,  and  subsequently  bjr  Tlscliendorf :  the  edition  of  the 
atter  may  soon  be  expected  to  appear;  as  to  that  of  the  former,  and  whether  it  will  be  pub- 
lished or  not,  mention  has  been  made  sufficiently  above  (p.  184.}.] 

ICodex  FridericO'Avgiutantu. 

22.  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  sive  Fragmenta  Yeteris  Testamenti  e  oodice 
GrsBCO  omnium  qui  in  Europa  supersunt  facile  antiquissimo,  in  oriente  detexit,  in 
patriam  attulit  ad  modum  Codicis  edidit  Constantinus  TncmnriKuup.  LipsisB, 
1846.     Oblong  folio. 

This  MS.  contains  portions  of  the  LZX. translation  of  the  Old  Testament;  it  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  East,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  University  Libraiy  at  Leipsic.  It 
consists  of  forty-three  leaves  of  beautifhlly  fine  vellum ;  on  each  page  the  writing  is  in  four 
columns ;  the  whole  of  the  ftc-simile  edition  is  most  beautifully  and  cardfhllv  lithographed,  so 
that  it  may  be  re^^arded  as  the  best  representative  that  has  ever  been  published  of  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  condition  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

A  small  frament  of  this  MS.  which  was  afterwards  obtained  was  published  in  Tischendorf 's 
**  Fragmenu  Sacra  Palimpsesta,*'  mentioned  above.  That  worii  also  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  LXX  from  Codices  Palimpsest!  Tischendorfiani  :— 

23.  Fragments  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

24.  Fragments  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges. 
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25.  Fragments  of  the  second  and  third  of  Kings. 

26.  Fragments  of  Isaiah. 

Also  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Maseom:^- 

27.  Fragments  of  the  Psalms. 

Besides  these,  editions  of  the  text  of  different  MSS.»  some  very  BmaU portions,  have  beoi  pub- 
lished, and  also  parts  of  Lectlonaries.] 

SECT.  IV. 

PBINGIPAli  SDITIOnS  OF  THB  QBBBK  TE8TAMBHT 

Bbsidbs  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the  Tarious  editioDs  of 
the  Greek  Testament  is  treat^  at  considerable  length  by  Pritius',  by  Dr.  MUl 
and  Wetstein  in  the  Prolegomena  to  their  critical  e<&tions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and 
his  learned  annotator  Bishop  Marshy  Dr.  Griesbach*,  Professors  Beck\  and 
Harles*,  by  Mr.  Butler*,  andf  by  Dr.  Clarke'',  by  Reu8s^  and  by  Tregelles.*  To 
their  labours,  which  have  been  consulted  for  Uiis  sectioi),  the  reader  is  once  for  all 
referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard' Text' EdiHatu  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  principal  editions  which  arc  founded  upon 
them***:  — 

1.  Erasmus.     1516-1^-22-27-35. 

AldL  Fol.  Or.  1518.— Gei^e^ti.  Qto.  Gr.  1521. —  Cephalcd.  Oct  Gr.  1524.  1584.— Sefte^  Oct. 
1524.  Gr.  1531^5.  — (Cb&MBt.  Oct  Gr.  1534.)— P/a/teri.  Oct  Gr.  1538>40-43.—  Vam,  Em* 
Oct  Gr.  Lat  1827. 

2.   COMFLUTKHSIAN.  '  1514. 


Plawdn.  Oct  Gr.  1564-73-74-90-91-1601-12.  FoL  Gr.  et  Lat  1672.  Oct  1574-83.  FoL  1584. 
—  Geneva.  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619, 1620.  QjM,-^  QoUhagen,  1753.  Oct  Gr.— (Tnris;  Gr.  Lat 
1821.  Oct 

8.  RoBEBT  StbpSbns.     1546-49-50. 


Oporinl  Duod.  Gr.  1552.— ITecAeiL  FoL  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600.  FoL  1601.  Duod.  1629.— /■». 
NicoUii  DulcU.  FoL  Gr.  1687.— -Btfit  Begia.  FoL  Gr.  1642.— CHifrfa.  Duod.  Gr.  1553-^ 
1604.  Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat  1612-22.  —  JFVtwcAowri.  Oct  Gr.  1559-66.— B/Wwwer.  Oct  Gr. 
1563.—  VoegeliL  Oct  Gr.  1564.—  Vimonu.  Duod.  Gr.  1584-87-1613-16.— Scar.  FoL  Gr.  et 

Lat  1565-82-89-98-1642.  JFalUmL   FoL  Gr.  Lat  1657 MiUiL  FoL  Gr.  1707.  —  JTiufertL 

FoL  Gr.  1710-23.— AVcAtt.  Gr.  1788.  FoL  et  QUy.—  ffardy.  Oct  Gr.  1768.  1776.  1819.— 
VcUpy.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct.— Lloyd,  Gr.  18mo.  1828. 1830.— Gr^n/Se/dL  Gr.  48ma  1829t. 
—Bloomjidd,  Gr.  1832-36-39-4L  Oct— ComirMfoe.  1834.  12mo.— TVotoie.  Gr.  1837.  Oct 
—  O.  £,  Gri^flOd  Gr.  1843.  Oct 

4.  Elzbyib.     1624-33,  &c. 


BoeclerL  Oct  Gr.  1646.  — OtrcettBt.  Oct  Gr.  1658-75-85-99.— Feffl.  Oct  Gr.  1676.-  KonigiL 
Oct  Gr.  1697-1702.  — Oiwm.  FoL  Gr.  1703.—  G.  D,  T.  Af.  D,  Oct  Gr.  1711-56.- S^ 
9ta^  FoL  Gr.  1761-2.— Btrm.  1749.  Oct—  WhiJU,  1808.  Oct  — OaiObni  Dvod.  Gr.  1813. 
—BatU.  1825.  Oct— LondL  1827.  48mo.ii 

*  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test,  pp.  408—423. 

s  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  yol.  U.  part  i  pp.  429 — 494. ;  part  iL  pp.  844—885.    Bishop 
Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  L  pp.  98—110. ;  part  iL  pp.  1—46. 


s  Nov.  Tent.,  voL  i.  prolegom.  pp.  iii, — : 

<  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Nov!  Testament!,  pp  110 — 116. 

^  Brevior  NotiUa  Literatura  GraocA,  pp.  656 — 664.,  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  his  improved  edition 
of  Fabridus's  Bibliotheca  Grasca,  pp.  839—856. 

0  Horn  Biblice,  vol.  L  pp.  150—169. 

7  Bibliographical  Dictionaiv,  vol.  vi.  pp.  168—203. 

s  Geschichte  d.  Heil.  Schritlen  Neuen  Testaments,  §  899.  9eq. 

9  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 

10  This  table  is  taken  fh>m  Masch  and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long^s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
ft-om  Dr.  Dlbdin*s  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  56.  3rd  edit,  with 
the  requisite  corrections  and  additions. 

li  [Jt  must  be  observed,  that  when  editions  are  said  to  follow  either  of  these  leading  texts,  it 
must  be  understood  in  a  general  sense )  for  even  the  Elsevir  text  has  rarely  been  reprinted 
without  Jom«  alterations.] 
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The  editions  of  Bengel,  Bowyer,  Grieabacb,  Alter,  Hanrood,  Enappe  and  Thefle,  Tfttmann 
and  Hahn,  Bois8onade,Xachmann,  Scholz,  Naebe,  Goeschen,  Tiachendorf,  and  Alford,  are  not 
formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editiona. 

Of  tJie  various  editions  of  the  Grreek  Testament,  which  have  issued  firom  tJie 
press,  the  following  more  particularlj  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student :  — 

1.  Novum  Instrumetii  onme  diligenter  ab  Ebismo  Roterodamo  rec<^nitum  et 

emendatum.      Basilese,   15)6,   1519,   1522,   1527,   1535,  folio.      Gr.  Lat.   edit. 

princeps. 

Erasmus  had  the  distingaiahed  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the /Ertf  edition  of  the  entin 
New  Testament  in  1516.^  It  was  reprinted  m  1519, 1522, 1527,  and  1585.  The  first  edition  is 
of  considerable  rarity,  and  was  executed  with  great  haste,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months. 
Some  of  tlie  manoscripts  whidi  he  consulted  are  preserved  in  the  public  Ubraiy  at  Basle,  bat 
none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  For  the  first  edition  he  had  only  one  mutiiaUd 
manuscript  of  the  ApocalTpse  (since  totally  lost) ;  he  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms  with  his 
own  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  He  also  made  use  of  readings  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  con- 
troverted clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts,  involved  him  in  a 
literary  contest  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and  with  stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  editors.*  The  editions  of  1516, 1519,  and  1522,  were  published  befon  he  saw  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  he  corrected  the  edition  of  1627,  particularly  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. £rasmus^i  editions  were  repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle, 
Frankfort,  and  Leipsic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding  their  faults.  A 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  on  vdboMf  is  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  York. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graece  et  Latine.    Compluti,  1514.    Folio. 

This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  noticed  in  p.  714.  infrd. 
Though  it  bears  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522, 
before  which  time  Erasmus  had  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  in  fact 
entiUed  only  to  Uie  second  place  in  our  list.  The  Greek  text  of  this  edition  is  printed  with 
a  peculiar  accentuation,  see  p.  122.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  imitation  of  those 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  were  probably  taken  fh>m  aotae  manu- 
scripts of  that  age,  which  were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  eiditors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  neavenly  witnesses  in  1  John,  v.  7,  8. 
Wetstein,  Semler,  and  other  Protestant  critics,  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the 
text,  in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  this  charge  as  having  any 
gtntral  application  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindication  is  pronounced 
satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considers  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  part  of  the 
Complutensian  Greek  Testament) ;  and  also  by  his  annotator.  Bishop  Harsh,  who  states  that 
this  charge,  m  general,  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion,  that  in  some  few  single 
passages — as  in  Matt  x.  25.  and  1  John  v.  7.  —  they  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  all 
the  Greek  manuscripts,  he  has  ascertained,  fhmi  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the  Complutensian  Greek  text  differs 
from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used 
for  this  edition  are  characterised  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  correct,  but  this  assertion  is 
contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see  p.  714.  infrci) ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that 
**  wherever  modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or 
fifteenth  centuries,  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  ftom  the  quotations  of 
the  early  Greek  Fathers,  in  characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  manuscripts.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Complutenaian  text  was  formed  from  modem  manuscripts  alone." 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i  p.  95.  [p.  96.  ed.  1842.])  The  researches  of  the 
I)ani8h  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian  editors  have  made  no  use  whatever 
of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  though  they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from 
the  Vatican  library. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grsece.  Argentorati,  apud  Wolphium  Cephalseimi, 
1524.    8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  edition,  which  was  carried  through  the  press  by  John  Lonicerus.  The 
edition  of  Gerbelius,  printed  at  Hagenan  (flagenos)  in  1521,  in  quarto,  has  been  followed  in 
this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  whicn  is  divided  into  chapters,  but  not  into  verses 
[the  invention  of  which  is  more  recent].  Mark  xl  26.  and  the  disputed  danse  in  1  John  v» 
7,  8.  are  both  omitted. 

1  The  firtt  portions  ever  printed  are  noticed  above,  p.  117.,  firagments  appended  to  a  Greek 
Psalter,  Venice,  1486.  The  first  six  chapters  of  St  John  were  executed  by  Aldus  Manutius  at 
Venice,  in  1504 ;  a  copy  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wurtembure  at  Stuttgart  The  whole  of 
St  John's  Gospel  was  said  to  have  been  published  at  Tiibingen,  m  1514,  but  this  was  really  on^ 
the  first  fourteen  verses. 

*  In  his  disputes  with  Stunica,  Erasmus  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  this  verse  if  it  were 
found  ill  a  single  manuscript  Though  Stunica  could  not  produce  one,  yet  as  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  Codex  Britannicus  for  Montfortianns),  a  manuscript  of  no  ^peat  antiouity, 
Knismus  felt  himself  bound  to  insert  it,  and  accordingly  admitted  it  into  his  third  eaition 
of  lo2.'. 


^ 
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4.  Simonis  CoUKd. — ^H  Katvti  AmO^^.     'By  Acvrcna  ri»v  wap^emif^  wapa  r«# 

Si^itfve  KoXiyoiM,  itntfitpuiv  fitivoQ  itvrtpov  ^ivovroc^  irtt  airo  rtiQ  dioyovurc  a.  f .  X.  9. 

(Paris,  1534.     8vo.) 

An  edition  of  sinnkr  imrity,  beratj,  and  corraetaMs:  it  iblkma  in  part  tha  taxt  of  the 
Erasmian  and  CompTutansian  editionB.  Soma  mannscripta  ware  alto  empiojad.  Colinaoa  waa 
a  veiy  careftd  printer,  and  hia  edition  ia  highly  esteemed  for  accoracj. 

6,  Noynm  Testamentom,  Grsece.  Latetise,  ex  officina  Roberti  Stxfhahi  Tjpo« 
graphi,  Tj^plis  Regiis.     1546,  12mo.     1549,  12mo.     1550,  folio. 

The  FIRST  of  theee  editions  is  nsoall^  called  the  O  mirijlcam  BdHhii,  tram  the  introdnotory 
sentence  of  the  preikce,  O  mirifieam  regu  no$tri  optimi  et  p\  isilawfi'iii'wf  pnneipiM  UberaHtattmu 
It  has  always  bean  admired  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography,  as  well  as  for  ita  correctness, 
oidy  twelve  errata  (it  is  said)  having  been  discoTerra  in  it.  Robert  Stephens  compiled  this 
edition  fW>m  the  Complutensian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531,  snd  again  in  1585,  by 
John  Oebelios  (which  last  followed  the  editions  of  Brasmns,  and  that  of  Aldns,  printed  in  1518,) 
together  with  tne  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus  according  to  Qriesbadi,  and  from  fifteen  mannscripta 
hi  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Griesbach  Ttom.  i.  proleg.  pp.  zIt. — zxzi.)  has  given  a  loog 
and  critical  examination  of  this  edition,  ana  of  the  mairascripts  consulted  by  St^ens  for  his 
three  editions.  Stephens's  first  edition  difi^  from  the  Oomphitensian  text  in  581  instancas, 
axdusive  of  the  Apocslypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmus.  The  sxodnd  edition  closely 
resembles  the  first  in  its  extarior  appearance,  but  diifors  finom  it  in  67  places ;  of  which  four  ars 
doubtfol  readings,  87  not  genuine,  and  26  genuine ;  ao  that  this  latter  edition  haa  eleven  feed- 
ings of  less  authority  than  toe  former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  ita 
greater  rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the  remarkable  erratum 
pulree  for  phtree,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  first  psfe  of  the  preface,  occasioned  by  the  trana- 
position  of  a  single  letter.  The  third  edition  of  15^),  in  folio,  is  a  cbef-d'oBuvre  of  m>Iendid 
typography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  formed  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  Stephens  professes,  in  his  prefkce,  to  have  collated  ft>r  that  purpoee,  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time.  But  this  opinion  could  hardly  have  been  formed  by  those  who  knew 
the  book  itself.  So  for,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  researches  of  critics 
have  shown  that,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  reprint  of 
Erasmus's  fifth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  typographv  (which  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  timea)  has 
catued  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  St»hena  re- 
printed the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in  Svo.,  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erssmns's 
Latin  versions,  and  parallel  passages  in  the  marein.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editions,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  nrst  edition  of  the  Mew  Testament  divided  into  versea  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol  ii.  part  L  pp.  446.  448.  part  iL  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test.  p.  xv.)  Tha 
text  of  Stephens's  third  edition  was  b^uitifiilly  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  (or  Pitt) 
Press,  in  1886.    It  is  described,  infra,  p.  705.  No.  67. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  yersione  Latina  yeteri,  et  nova  Tfaeodori  Bbxjb, 
GenevsB,  folio,  1565,  1576,  1582,  1589,  1598.    Cantabrigie,  1642,  folic 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted  by  Theodore  Beaa,  who 
was  a  native  of  France  and  a  Protestant,  and  fied  to  Switaeriand  on  account  of  his  religion. 
The  basis  of  his  text  was  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  printed  in  1550,  from  which 
he  departed  whenever  he  thought  he  had  good  reasons  for  such  departure.  **  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  used  by 
Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  tlia 
Gospeb  and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  which  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  Beze.  He  had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paal'a 
Epistles,  which  he  procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  wnich  is  known  by  tne  name  of  tha 
Codex  Claromontanus.  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  Syriac  version,  which  had  beea 
lately  published  by  Tremellius,  with  a  close  Latin  translation.  But  the  use  which  he  made  of 
his  materials  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  Baza's  learning.  In- 
stead of  applying  his  various  readings  to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for 
polemical  purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not  more  than  fifty 
places ;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  always  founaed  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  L  p.  109.  [ed.  1842.  p.  110.])  Baca's  third  edition  of  1582  is  considared 
as  the  mo8t  complete  of  tnoee  printed  under  his  own  eye ;  but  all  his  editions  have  the  ynlgato 
Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together  with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical 
notes.  The  reprint  of  Besa's  Testament,  at  Qimbridga  in  1642,  with  tha  addition  of  Joachim 
Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  etStio  optima. 

The  **  critical  labours  "  of  Baza  **  claim  an  especial  notice  flrom  tha  deforenca  paid  to  them  by 
the  translators  of  the  English  authorised  version;  who  though  they  did  not  implicitly  follow 
Beza*s  text,  yet  have  received  his  readings  in  many  passages,  where  he  differs  firom  Stapheoa.** 
(Scrivener's  Supplement  to  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  7.)  Mc 
S.  has  specified  fifty-six  instances  in  which  our  translation  agrees  with  Beza's  Edition  of  tha 
New  Testament,  against  that  of  Stephens;  and  twenty  instances  in  which  our  translatioa 
agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza.    (Ibid,  pp.  7,  8.) 

7.  Novum  Testamentam  Gnsc^  Lugduni  Batavoram.  £z  ofiicina  ELSsyimiABA, 
1624.     12mo. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserves  (says  Bishop  Marsh)  to  ba 
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partlcnUrly  noticed,  because  the  text  of  the  Greek  Teetameot,  which  had  flnctnated  in  the 
preceding  editions,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  during  upwards  of  a  century,  to 
DO  ezpoMd  to  no  future  alterations.  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  tne  basis  of  almoet  every 
subsequent  impression.  Wetstein  adapted  his  various  readings  to  it ;  and  it  has  acquired  the 
appellation  of  **  Textu$  RteeptuM.**  **  The  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was 
only  the  printer)  is  at  present  unknown ;  bnt  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  compass.  The  text  of  this  edition  was  copied  from  Besa's  text,  except  in 
about  fiflv  places ;  and  in  these  places  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  firom  the  various 
readings  in  Stephens's  nuu-gin,  partly  firom  other  editions,  but  certainly  not  fVom  Greek  manu- 
scripts. The  iextua  rttepht$,  therefore,  or  the  text  in  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  the  text  of  Besa.  Besa  himself  closely  followed  Stephens;  and  Stephens 
(namely,  in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  firom  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except 
in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes  Erasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition. 
The  text  therefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and  the  Erasmian 
editions.**    (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  L  p.  110.  [ed.  1842,  p.  111.]) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  16d8,  and  a  third  time  in  1641, 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666, 1662, 1670,  and  1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1628.  ~  Of  these  various 
impressions,  the  Leyden  edition  of  1688  is  the  best  and  in  most  request :  it  has  the  text  divided 
into  separate  verses.  The  edition  printed  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
typographical  curiosity.  It  is,  however, jgreatiy  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the  beantifhllv  / 

small  and  clear  edition  printed  by  Bldpi  at  Amsterdam  in  1688.    (Brunet,  Manuel,  tom.  iii.     oul/ 
pp.  482,  488.    Dibdin's  Introd.  to  th^  Classics,  v;oL  L  pp.  186,  187.)    Good  copies  of  these  f 

miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  both  smpassed  in  smallness  of  size  and  in  /, 

typographical  neatness  by  the  London  edition  of  1827,  published  by  Mr.  Pickering.^    See     ftSJC  \ 
Ka  68.  p.  699.  m/t^  / 

8.  Novum  Testamentam,  studio  et  labore  Stephani  Omcuxja.    Amstekedami, 
1658,  12mo.    1675, 1685,  12ino.     1699,  8vo.  Ghr. 

All  the  editions  of  Curoellssus  or  Courcelles  are  in  g^eat  repute  for  their  beauty  and  accuracy : 
the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elzevirs.  He  collected  the  greatest  number  of  various  read- 
ings to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  These  various  lections  are  given  fhmi  a  collation  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions,  and  are  partiy  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partiy  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
and  St  Paul's  Episties.  The  authorities  are  not  given,  nowever,  and  conjectures  are  introduced. 
Curcellaus  has  also  given  a  valuiU>le  collection  of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1676  con- 
tains a  prologue  or  preface  to  St  Paul's  Episties,  which  Boeder  had  printed  a  few  years  before 
from  a  manuscript  brought  firom  the  East  by  Stephen  Gerlachins,  and  diflers  from  the  first 
edition  onlv  in  having  all  the  various  readings  placed  at  the  fbot  of  the  page.  The  third  and 
fourth  editions  were  printed  after  the  death  of  CurcellAus,  and  differ  tnm.  the  second  only  in 
having  the  text  printed  in  columns.  In  1696,  John  Gottlieb  Moller,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  against  the  CurcelUean  editions,  entitied  CwreeOmuM  in  tdHtioM  on^malU 
N,  T,  textu»  varittniium  lactiomim  et  pandUorum  Scriptwrm  Loeonm  addUamtntii  vntita,  tod* 
nizauM,  Rnmp«u8  (Com.  Crit  ad  Nov.  Test  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles  with  unnecessaril^r 
multiplring  various  readings,  and  making  them  fnm  conjecture,  in  order  to  subserve  the  Soci- 
nian  scheme.  Michaelis  admits  that  these  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  passages 
noticed  by  Rnmpsus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  80.,  and  xviL  22.,  conceminir  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinitv;  Rom.  ix.  6.,  1  John  v.  20.,  and  John  xvii  8.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God;  and 
Rom.  iii.  26.,  Matt  xxvi  89.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jesus  Christ 

9.  NoTum  Testamentum,  Ghr.  Lat  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
which  18  described  in  pp.  715 — 717.  in/rd. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  behig  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  flimished  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus.  The  text  is  Uken  firom  that  of  Robert 
Stephens's  folio  edition  of  1660,  without  mtemOonal  alteration,  whose  various  readings  Bishop 
Walton  has  incorporated  in  his  sixth  volume,  together  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Manuscript ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  given  a  collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen 
Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  collated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  **  They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Walton  himself;  and  a  father 
acoonnt  of  them  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  (§  1872—1896.),  and 
in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (vol.  iL  chap.  viii).  But  the  extracU  (Vom 
the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyglott  afforded 
for  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text  In  addition  to  the  LatitFYulgate,  it  contains  the  Syriac, 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Persian  in  the  Gospels. 
And  these  oriental  versions  are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  thev  are  accompanied  with  literal  Latin  trans- 
lations, that  even  they,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  might  still  have 
recourse  to  them  for  various  readings,  though  indeed  with  less  security,  as  every  translator  ia 
liable  to  make  mistakes."— (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  U.  p.  6.  [ed.  1842,  p.  116.]) 


»  [From  the  variations  of  the  texts  of  Stephens  (1660)  and  of  the  Elxevirs  not  having  been 
accurately  distinguished,  tew  reprints  of  the  Elzevir  (if  any),  with  the  exception  of  Pickering's, 
are  really  iVee  firom  some  Stephanie  readings.] 
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10.  THS  KAINHS  AIAOHKHS  'AHANTil.  Kovi  Testamenii  Libri  Omne& 
Accesserunt  Parallela  Scripturs  Loca,  necnon  variantes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100 
MSS.  Ck)dicibus  et  antiquis  versionibus  collect®.  Ozonii,  h  Theatro  Sheldoniano. 
1675.  8vo. 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  whoee  design 
in  giving  it  to  the  pnolic  was,  to  remove  the  apprehenstons  which  had  been  rsised  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism  relative  to  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  Greek  text  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  number  of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott,  To  show  now  little  the  inte^ty  of  the  text  was  affected  by  them.  Bishop  Fell 
printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the  more  easilv  compare  them.  To  the 
reading  copied  from  the  London  Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  Curcellcns,  and  the 
Barbenni  rcMulings,  also  Marshall's  extracts  from  the  Coptic  [Merophitic]  and  Qothic  versions^ 
and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and  two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bidiop  Fell's 
edition  sells  at  a  low  price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the 
Kew  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The  text  is  fcnrmed  according  to  that  of 
Robert  Stephens,  and  the  Elsevirs ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retaining  the  errors  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Waltoirs  Polyglott  Bishop  Fell's  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1697  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in  1708,  in  ibiio.  This  magnificent  edition,  wrhich 
takes  its  name  from  the  editor,  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  <^  critical  materials^  and 
sells  at  a  low  price. 

11.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Noyum  Testamentum  Grecum,  cum  lectioniboa 
variantibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Yersionum,  Editionum,  8S.  Patmm  et  Scripto- 
rum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in  eaodem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  MiT^r-tr^ 
S.T.P.  Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.     1707.    Folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  finished  it  only  four- 
teen days  before  his  death.  ThA  text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  is 
beautifhilly  printed  without  intentional  change  ^ ;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  pas- 
sages are  placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing  collections  of  various 
readings ;  he  collated  several  original  editions,  procured  extracts  from  hitherto  uncoUsted  Greek 
M8S.,  and  revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic  versions  which  had 
appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition ;  and  added  numerous  readings  from  other  ancient  versions, 
and  from  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  prolego- 
mena contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis  observes  that,  ^  notwithstanding  those 
of  Wetstein,  the^  stfll  retain  their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both,  some  things  are  more  clearly 
explained  by  MilL"  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Ktister  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  ibIio,  with 
the  readings  of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previously,  but  imperfectly, 
collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in  MilFs  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion 
under  the  text,  were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In  point  of  accu- 
racy, however,  Roster's  edition  is  considered  inferior  to  tiiat  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  are  copies  of 
KtUter's  edition,  with  the  date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-page;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new  title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render 
this  edition  more  easy  of  reference,  the  I^v.  Joseph  Hallett,  jun.,  a  learned  dissentinff 
minister,  in  1728,  published  an  Index,  containing  an  account  of  the  MSS.  consulted  by  MiO 
and  KOster;  intitled  Index  Librorum  JfSS.  Oracorum  et  Verskmum  Antimutrum  Novi  FetdeH», 
gttoa  viri  enuUtitnmi  J.  MUliuM  et  L,  Kutterut  cum  terHd  ediiione  8tq)kamcd  eontulenmL  This 
publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting?  to  80,000.  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in 
1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Exatnen  VariofUium  Lectionum  JoharmU  JUtlHL  with  more 
zeal  than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Whitby's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  arguments  were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  against  Divine 
Revelation,  in  hb  Discourse  on  Free-thinking ;  which  was  refuted  bv  Dr.  BenUey  under  the  ■ 

asBumed  title  of  Phileleuthena  LiptieTuis,  **  whose  reply,"  savs  Bishop  Marsh,  **  has  been  trans-  | 

lated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is  desirous  of 
forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism."    (Lectures,  part  iL  p.  18.  [ed.  1842,  p.  124.]) 

12.  Dr.  Edward  Wbll8*b  Greek  Testament. 

Between  the  years  1709  and  1719  the  following  work  appeared  in  eleven  parts :  — 

An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  being  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explained  after  the  following  method.    1.  The  original 

or  Greek  text,  amended  according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  readings. By  £dw. 

Welt^  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cotcsbach  in  Leicestershire.    Oxford,  1718.    4to. 

The  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  had  similarly  appeared  as  to  form  and  plan  previously. 

Dr.  Wells's  edition  deserves  mention  here  as  being  the  first  attempt  to  vse  critical  materials 
for  the  revision  of  the  text;  although  the  Greek  text  itself  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  **  Help,** 
which  also  comprehends  a  revised  English  translation,  a  paraphrase,  and  notes.  Dr.  WelU 
afterwards  published  a  translation  and  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  there  he  did  not 
add  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  books. 

^  [Mill  was  only  aware  of  twelve  variations  between  the  Stephanie  and  Elzevir  texts ;  hence 
he  or  his  corrector  was  several  times  misled.  In  this  countiy  the  text  of  MSB.  has  often  been 
reprinted,  as  though  it  had  some  independent  existence.] 
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13.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKIL  NoTnm  Testamentwiif  post  mores  St6ph.  Corcellai 
et  D.D.  Ozoniensium  labores.  Cum  prol^omenifl  G.  D.  T.  M.  D.  et  notis  in 
fine  adjectis.    Amstelodami,  ex  officina  Wetsteniana.     1711 ;  1735.    Small  8to. 

These  are  beaatifal  editioiiB,  bot  the  second  ii  said  to  be  the  most  accurate.  The  editor  of 
the  IM  was  Gerard  Von  Maestricht  {Qerardiu  De  Trajscto  BloMt  Doctor),  a  syndic  of  the  re- 
pabuc  of  Bremen;  the  9teond  was  revised  bv  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein.  Having 
been  pnblished  by  his  relative  Henry  Wetstem,  a  bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  « 
the  New  Testament  are  sometimes  improperly  called  Wetstein's ;  and  Arom  the  name  of  Cur- 
cellans  beinff  printed  in  the  titles  th^  are  in  some  catalognes  erroneoosly  styled  Abo.  Teat 
Grwe,  CurcmiBU 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elievir  edition  of  1683,  and  Curcellsas's  editions.  It  has 
a  veiy  jadidons  selection  of  parallel  texts,  which  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek  text, 
and  below  them  is  a  seleetkm  of  Tarioos  resdings,  taken  from  upwards  of  100  manuscripts  and 
versiona  Prefixed  are  prolegomena,  containing  an  account  of  manuscripts  and  collectors  of 
various  readings,  with  48  cntical  canons  to  enable  the  reader  to  determine  concerning  the 
various  lections  exhibited  in  the  work  (almost  all  of  which  the  editor  wishes  him  to  reject) ; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examen  above  noticed ;  and  the  prefkces  of  Henry  Wetstein,  Gur- 
oellieus,  and  Bishop  FelL  These  editions  are  ornamented  with  an  eneraved  frontispiece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of  Jerusuem,  an  ichnograph  of  the 
Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the  end  there  are  88  pases  of  oitical  notes,  containing  an  ex- 
amination of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course  nf  the  work. 


octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
so  valuable  and  conmiodious  a  publication."    (On  the  Glassies,  voL  i.  p.  97.)  > 

14.  Acta  Apoetolorom  (xnDOO-Latina,  Literis  MajaaculiSy  e  Codioe  Landiano 

descripsit  ediditque  Tho.  Hbabhids Ozonii  e  Tkeatro  Shcddoniaoo, 

1715.  8vo. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  page  681.  No.  6.  sigsrd,  among  the  fiic-simile  editions  of  manu- 
scripts. 

15.  The  New  Testament,  in  Grreek  and  English,  containiiijB^  the  Original  Text, 
corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most  authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Ver- 
sion, formed  agreeably  to  the  Illustrations  of  the  most  leamea  Cammentators  and         *, . ,         ^ 
Critics.    With  Notes  and  various  Keadings.    [By  Daniel  Macs.]    London,  1729.    '^MU^'^^  » 
2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beantifhlly  printed  book ;  whose  editor  has  altered  various  passages  in  conformity 
with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His  arbitrary  alteratiotts  and  bold  criticiBms  were  exposed  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Twelfs  in  A  Critieal  ExarmnaHon  of  the  hU  New  Text  and  Vernon  of  the  Greek 
Testament  London,  1782,  8vo.  Michaelis  and  other  critics,  with  more  discretion  than  Twells, 
have  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.  (Introd. 
to  N.  T.  voL  u.  pp.  468,  464.) 

16.  'H  KjIINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum.  Edeote  Jo.  Alberto 
Bbngbuo.     Tubingce,  1784.  4to.     1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound 
judgment,  and  good  taste,  to  which  all  subseonent  critics  liave  borne  willing  testimony.  John 
Albert  Bensel,  or  Bengelins,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this  country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in 
the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of  Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism, 
in  consequence  of  serious  and  anxioun  doubts  arising  from  tiie  deviations  exhibited  in  preceding 
editions ;  and  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  was  the  edition  now  under  consideration. 
The  text  is  preceded  by  an  Jutrodmetio  m  CHtm  Novi  TeetamenH,  and  is  followed  by  an  Epilogue 
and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected  and  improved  aocording  to 
the  editor's  Judgment ;  and  so  scrupulous  was  Bengd,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting  anv 
reading  which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  book 
alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had  never  been  printed,  becanse  it  had  been  printed  from  so 
few  ntanuscripts,  and  in  one  passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manuscript  what- 
ever. Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings,  reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
for  his  Apparatus  Criticus.    His  opinion  of  these  mar^naJ  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 

1  In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections,  which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals 
themselves  are  printed  in  the  Bio^phia  Britannica  (article  Bentley,  note  K.) ;  and  the  illus- 
trative specimen,  Bev.  xxii.,  is  given  in  Pritius's  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test  pp.  415 — 419. 
A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  work  is  given  in  Bishop  Monk's  life  of  t>r.  B.,  whose 
critical  materials  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  amounting  to  nineteen 
volumes,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  (College,  Cambridge ;  but  Bentley  left  nothing 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  press.  (Bishop  Barnes's  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  to 
the  Royal  Socie^  of  Literature,  in  1880.  Appendix,  p.  62.)  See  also  Tregelles's  **  Aoooont  of 
the  Printed  TexC,"  pp.  67-^ 
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letters  ••  fi*  r*  >*  and  ••  and  some  few  other  muarka.    Thus,  •  denotes  that  he  held  the  reading  to 
be  genaiiie ;  ^.  that  its  gennineness  was  not  absolately  certain,  bnt  that  the  reading  was  still 

S referable  to  that  in  the  text ;  y,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  eqoal  value  with  that 
1  the  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determine  which  was  preferable ;  9,  that  the  reading  in  the 
margin  was  of  less  valae ;  and  •.  that  it  was  absolately  sparions,  though  defended  by  some 
critics.  Bengel's  apparatos  was  printed,  after  his  death,  by  Bark,  at  Tubingen,  in  176S,  4ta,  with 
important  corrections  and  additionn.  Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  j 
have  been  printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  viz.  at  Stuttgart,  1784, 173^  9'f- 
1763,  8vo. ;  at  TUbinjen,  1762, 1776, 1790,  8va ;  and  at  Leipsic,  1787,  8va    A  copious  and  in-     ' 

nent,  and  of  the  reception  it  met 
22fr— 860.),  which  has  been  weU 
Loofion,  1887.    8vo. 

17.  'H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentnm  6r»cum  editionis  receptaev 
cum  Lectionibus  Variantibus  Codicnm  MSS.,  Editionum  aliarum,  Versionum  et 
Patriim,  necnon  Commentario  pleniore  ex  Scriptoribus  vetenbus,  Hebrsns, 
Gnecis,  et  Latinis,  historiam  et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  et  8tu<Ho 
Joannis  Jacobi  Wbtstbhii.  Amsteliedamif  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotzb.  Vol.  L  Quatuor  Evaugelia  oom- 
plectens.    Roterodami,  1881.    Royal  4to. 

Of  ail  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  this  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  necessaiy  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstdn's 
Prolegomena,  which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  first  published  in  1730.  The 
text  IS  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions;  the  verses  are  numbered  m  the  margin;  and  the 
various  readings,  with  their  authorities  (containing  a  mUHom  of  quotations),  are  placed  beneath 
the  text.  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  aooorafMnied  with 
Prolegomena,  describing  the  Greek  manuscripts  Quoted  in  it.  The  first  part  contains  the  foar 
Gospels;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  tne  third,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles;  and  the 
fouith,  the  Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version ;  which,  according  to  Wetstein,  were  written  by  Clement  of  Rome.  Bnt  Dr.  Lardner 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  genuine.  (Works,  8va  voL  xL  pp.  197 — ^226.,  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.482 
— 446.)  The  critioid  observations  on  various  readings,  and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  **  must  be  studied,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  **  by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate 
the  work  in  question."  Michaelis  has  criticised  the  labours  of  Wetstein  with  great  severity  ; 
but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michselis  (pp.  86^— 
877.).  and  in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21—28.  [e<l.  1842,  pp.  182—185.]) 

In  consequence  of  the  great  raritv,  and  very  hieb  price  of  Wetstein*s  edition,'Dr.  Lotse  was 
induced  to  undertake  a  new  impression  of  it ;  which  was  to  have  been  greatly  improred  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  of  various  rejuhngs  fifom  HSS  and  par- 
ticularly from  those  derived  firom  sncient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (wboee  valuable  critical  and  theological 
librarv  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  summer  of  1838)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  therefore  {forming  a  royal  quarto  volume  of  279 
pages),  are  all  that  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Lotxe.  He  retained*Wetstein*s  text,  with  the 
exception  of  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  had  thrown  out  ui\just  observations  upon  other 
critics,  especially  the  pious  and  euridite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of  his  literary 
quarrels  with  Frev  and  Iselius :  and  he  has  added,  from  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  editioii, 
Wetstein's  critical  observations  upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  iudgiutf  of  their  value, 
together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  I>r.  John  Solomon  Semler,  who  republish^  the  Prolegomena 
at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotse  has  further  subjoined,  hi  an  Appenmx,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley *8 
learned  Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  errors  of  Wet- 
stein are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena 
is  very  neatly  executed.  ^ 

18.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH,  sive  KoYtim  D.  K.  J.  C.  Testamentum  Gnecnm  cum 
Variantibus  Lectionibus,  qua  demonstrant  Yulffatam  Latinam  ipeis  h  Gnecia 
Codicibus  hodienum  extantibus  Authenticam.  Aocedit  Index  Epittolarum  et 
£vangeliorum,  Spicilegjum  Apologeticum,  et  Lexidion  Ghrseco-Latinam.  Cura  et 
Opera  P.  Hermanni  Goldhaqbii.  Editio  Catholica  et  NoTissiina.  Moguntin» 
1758.  8vo. 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  fh>m  what  edition  Goldhagen  took 
his  text :  he  has  given  fifty-two  readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuscript  coo« 
taininff  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  college  orjesuits 
at  MoUheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New  Test.  voL  iL  part  i  pp.  288.  490.)  The  book  is  not 
common :  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

19.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    Novum  Testamentum  Grscum.    In  Sectiones  divi- 

1  r  None  need  regret  that  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament  was  not  re-edited  by  Lotze ;  the  want 
of  judgment  and  nustakes  in  the  Prolegomena  that  Lotse  edited  are  noticed  hi  **  Acooont  of 
Printed  Text,"  pp.  81, 82.] 
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Bit,  Interpnncikionefl  accurate  posntt,  et  Disposltionem  Logicam  adjecit  Christianus 
ScHOETTQBinus.    Lipsiip,  1744;  1749,  8vo.     Wratislavise,  1765,  8vo. 

The  divisiona  into  sections  and  the  ptmctaation  are  reputed  to  be  jadicionsly  executed.  The 
ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

20.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnscum  ad  fidem  Grfleoomm  solum  MSS.  nunc 
Drimum  expressum,  adstipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio,  jnxta  Sectiones  Albert! 
i3engelii  divisum ;  et  noT&  interpanctione  ssepius  illustratum.  Accessere  in  altero 
volumine  emendationes  conjecturalea  virorum  doctorum  undecunaue  collects. 
Londini,  cura,  tjpis  et  Bumptibua  G[ulielmi]  B[owtbb.]  1763.    2  vols.  12mo. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1772.  but  not  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  first  edition.  The  Conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1772,  and 
again  in  4to.  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1788,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now 
extremely  rare  and  dear.  The  Conjectures  were  reprinted  in  1812,  with  numerous  corrections 
and  additions.  In  his  edition  of  tiie  New  Testament,  Mr.  Bowyer  adopted  tlie  emendations 
proposed  by  Wetstein. 

21.  Novum  Teatamentum  Grsece,  edidit  J.  J.  Gbib0bach.  1774-^-7.  (Ed. 
prima.) 

This  edition  is  noticed  below  in  connection  with  Griesbach's  revised  edition  of  1796 — 1806. 

22.  Novum  Testamentum  Grssce,  perpetua  annotatione  illuatratum.  Editio 
KoppiANA.    Gottingen,  1778,  &c  8vo. 

This  edition,  in  which  the  Commentary,  &&,  are  the  principal  features,  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  list  from  its  containing  a  revised  Greek  Text. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grece  et  Latine,  Textum  denuo  recensuit,  Yariaa 
Lectiones  numquam  antea  vul^atas  collect — Scholia  Gneca  addidit — Animadver- 
aiones  Criticas  adjecit,  et  edidit  Christ.  Frid.  MaTTHiBi.  Bi^b,  1782 — 1788.  12 
vols.  8vo. 

Of  Professor  Matthiei's  recension  of  manuscripts  some  account  has  already  been  given  above^ 
pp.  76,  77.  **The  scurrility  which  the  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Griesbach's 
system  of  classification,  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  won  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to 
lower  the  author  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of  contro- 
vert has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more 
impartially  appealed  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greiek  text."  (Dr.  Hender- 
son's Biblical  Researches,  p.  63.)  The  late  Bishop  Middlet<m  considered  it  as  by  far  the  best 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  extant ;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  consider- 
able severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament.  As,  however,  Matthei  undertook  a  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  on  the  authority  of  on€  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine  £uniiv,  Bishop 
Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  application  of  his  critical  materials.  **  And  since  no 
impartial  judge  can  admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  established  as 
well,  by  applying  only  a  narf  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judldous  employment  of  the  whole,  the 
edition  of  Matthsei  is  only  so  £ur  of  importance,  as  it  nimishes  new  materials  for  future  uses; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompamed  with  much  usefiil  information  and  many  learned 
remarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii  p.  81.  [ed.  1842,  p.  142.]) 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnace.  Ad  Codices  Mosqnenses  utriusque  Biblio- 
thecse  S.  8.  Synodi  et  Tabularii  Imperialis,  item  Augustanos,  Dresdenses,  Groettin- 
genses,  Gothanos,  Guelpherbytanos,  Langeri,  Monachienses,  Lipsienses,  Nicephori 
et  Zittaviensem,  adhibitis  Patrum  Grscorum  Lectionibus,  Editionibus  N.  Testa- 
menti  principibus  et  Doctorum  Yirorum  Libellis  criticis,  iterum  recensuit,  Sec- 
tiones  majores  et  minores  £u8ebii,  Euthalii,  et  Andress  Cnsariensis  notavit,  primum 
quo(|ue  nunc  Lectiones  Ecclesiasticas,  ex  usu  Gnecie  Ecdesiie  designavit,  ac  Syn- 
axana  Evanffeliarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  et  Criticis  interpositis  Animadver- 
sionibus  edicut  Christianus  Fridericus  Matthjbi.  Vol.  L  Wittebergie,  1803; 
YoL  n.  Curitt  Yariscorum,  1806 ;  Yol.  II L  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

In  this  mcomd  edition  of  MattluDi's  Greek  Testament,  the  critical  annotations  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume ;  some  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Matthiei  is  very 
severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr.  GriesbMh. 

25.  'U  KAIKU  AIAGHKH.  The  New  Testament,  collated  with  the  most  approved 
manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  English,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  references 
to  those  authors  who  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Hab- 
WOOD,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vob.  12mo. ;  1784,  2  vols.  )2mo. 

**  This  edition,'*  savs  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  **  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various 
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nftdingi:  fbr,  thongh  Dr.  Hanrood  hM  adopted  the  oonmion  text  at  the  baais  of  hk  own, he 
has  made  critical  oorrectiona  wherever  the  receired  reading  appeared  to  him  to  be  carrooeoai. 
The  mamucripte,  which  he  haa  generally  followed  when  he  departs  fit)m  the  common  text,  are 
the  Cantabrigieosis  in  Uie  Goflpels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromontanoa  in  the  Epistles  of  St  PaoL* 
These  Dr.  Uarwood  considered  as  approaching  the  nearest  of  an^  mannacripts  now  known  m 
the  world  to  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  **  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  editico 
contains  more  of  the  asdent  and  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are 
in  common  nse :  but  aa  no  single  manuscript,  howeyer  ancient  and  yenerable,  is  entitled  to 
such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  ue  rest,  and  no  critic  of  the  present  age  can  adopt  a  new  read- 
ing, unless  the  general  eyidence  be  produced,  and  the  preponderancr  in  its  fayonr  distinctly 
shown,  the  learned  and  ingenious  eutor  has  in  some  measure  defeated  his  own  oli)ect.  and 
rendered  his  labours  less  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  saered  criticiam.**  (Bishop  Mardi*s 
Michaeli\  yoL  ii  part  iL  ro.  884,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  principal  ediiions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators 
and  critics.  The  work  is  very  neatly  printed :  and  under  the  Greek  text  are  short  critical  notes 
in  £nglish,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustrations  of  Scrioture.  In  the  list  of  commentators 
and  critics,  those  are  most  commended  bv  Dr.  ifarwood  wno  fiivonr  the  Sodnian  scheme,  to 
which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or  rejected  a  varieQr  of  readings, 
according  as  they  favour  or  oppose  the  Sodnian  doctrine. 

26.  Novum  Testameatum  GniMniin  ^  Codice  MS.  Alezandrino,  qui  Londlni  in 

Bibliothedl  Musei  Britanoici  asservatur,  descriptum  h  Carolo  Godofredo  Woidb. 

Londini,  1786.  Folio. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  in  page  678.  No.  1.  fifprd,  among  the  fiM-simile  editions  of 
manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament. 

27.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr9cum»  ad  Codicem  Vindobonensem  Grec^  ex- 
pressum :  Yarietatem  Lectionia  addidit  Franciscus  Carolus  AxTsm.  1786,  1787. 
2  voU.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wetstdn,  and  Griesbach.  •*  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor  a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mers  copy  from  a  single  manu- 
script, and  that  not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambedi  1.),  in  the  imperial  ubrary  at 
Vienna.  The  various  readinc^  which  are  not  arranged  as  in  other  editions,  but  print^  in 
separate  parcels  as  made  by  the  collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library :  and  the  whole  collection  was  augmented  by  extracts  from  the  Coptic,  ScU- 
vonian,  and  Latin  versions,  which  are  also  printed  m  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Gre^ 
readings.  Aiter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  fbr  rature  uses.**  (Bp.  Marsh's 
Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  82.  [ed.  1842,  p.  148.])  Where  the  editor  has  discovered  manifest  erratA 
in  the  Vienna  manoscnpt,  he  has  recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  1546. — See  a 
more  copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Mlchaelis,  voL  iL  pp.  880 — 882.,  where  it  is  said  that 
Alter*s  CKlition  iB  a  work  with  which  no  one  engaged  in  sacrod  critidsm  can  dispense.  [This 
opinion,  however,  was  expressed  brfcrt  Alter's  labours  had  been  used  by  Griesbach.] 

28.  C^uatuor  Evangelia,  Gnec^  cum  Variantibus  a  textu  Lectionibut  Codd. 
Manuacriptorum  Bibriothecad  VaticanaB ;  Barberinie,  LaurentiaiuD,  Yindobonensis, 
Escurialensis,  Havniensis  R^isB ;  quibus  accedunt  Lectiones  Veraionum  Syrarum 
Veteris,  PhiloxenianiB,  et  Uieroaolprmitanie,  jussu  et  sumptibus  regiis  edidit  An- 
dreas BiROH.     HavniiB,  1788.    Foho  et  4to. 

This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Gospels,  is  the  result  of  the  united 
labours  of  Professors  Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer,  who  ibr  several  years  travelled  into 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred  antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek 
niaiiuscripts  quoted,  except  those  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  which  were  collated  by  Mol<ieu- 
iiawer.  The  Syriac  collations  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed  account  of  these  manuscri|>ta 
is  given  in  the  Prolegomena}  from  which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under 
his  inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  collated;  in  tne  Barberini 
library,  ten ;  in  other  Koman  libraries,  seventeen ;  in  the  libraries  at  Florence  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  thirty-eight ;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  twelve ;  and  in  the  royal  library 
at  Copenhai^en,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550;  but 'the  gre«t 
value  of  this  splendid  work,  and  in  which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  ySraC,  in  the 
very  complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Foricaiias,  described  above, 
p.  158.  tea. ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Fsrmo  S^ra  Hitrouofymtumot  which  ia 
remarkable  for  ita  agreement  with  the  Codex  Bess,  where  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
other  authority ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 
I  In  1798,  Professor  Birch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  various  readinga  to  tha 
•  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources ;  intituled  Varim  Ltdiomet  ad  Uxtmm  Actormm 
'  Mfottohrum^  Eputolanm  OalMoHcantm  tt  FamH, «  Codd,  GrmeU  MSS,  BiUiolkoem  VtOkamm^ 
Marberinm,  Atmutimanomm  Urtmitantm  IZmus,  Borgianm  VelkrUf  NtmxJitanm  iZe^Ms,  LamreM- 
tbuamB,  S,  Jaarci  Venetoruwh  Vindobonennt  Ccforec,  et  Hafnkmeu  Eegue^  coUedm  et  eiStm  a6 
Andrea  Birch,  Thed,  D.  et  Prof. ;  in  1800,  he  published  Varia  Lectkmes  ad  ApocafypnM;  and 
in  1801,  Varue  Leetionet  ad  Textum  IV.  EvanpeHomm  e  Codd.  MSS.  itenm  recognkm  et  qmrnm- 
phtrimia  acceseumi^ue  auctm$  all  in  8vo.,  to  the  four  Goapek.   The  completion  of  the  magnifieeat 
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edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  begun  in  1788»  was  prerented  hy  a  calamitoiifl  Are  at  Copen* 
hagen,  which  oonsmned  the  royal  printing-office,  together  with  the  beautifUl  tjpes  and  paper» 
wliich  liad  beeoi  procured  from  Italy  for  tliat  purpose. 

29.  XIII.  Epistolarum  Pauli  Codex  GrsDcus,  summft  fide  et  diligentift  tran- 

scriptos  et  editus  k  C.  F.  Matthjei.    Meissss,  1791,  1818 ;  4to. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  p.  681.  New  7.  fMprit  among  the  ikc-simile  editions  of  the 
manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament. 

30.  Codex  Theodori  Bes»  CantabrigieDsia,  ETaoffelia  et  Acta  Apoatolomm 
complectena,  quadratia  literia,  Grssco-Latinus. ....  iiididit ....  notasque  adjecit, 
Thomas  Kiplimq,  S.T.P.    Cantabrigiae,  1793.  2  toIs.  folio. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  in  p.  681.  No.  5.  wpriii  among  the  ikc-simile  editions  of 
manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament. 

31.  NoTum  Teatamentum  Gneo^  Textum  ad  fidem  Codieom  Yenioniim  et 
Patrum  recensiiit  et  Lectionis  Yarietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Geibsbach.  Editio 
aecunda.    Londini  et  Hdbe  Saxonunif  1796, 1806.    2  vols,  large  8vo. 

Notwithstanding  the  diffiarent  opinions  entertained  by  some  learned  men  relative  to  the  cor* 
rectneas  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  of  rnetnikm*  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  have  united 
in  commendation  of  the  leftnilng,  diligence,  and  labour  which  be  bestowed  upon  his  arduous 
undertaking. 

Dr.  Uriesbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  publishing  at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  following  title :  Libri  U'uUnici  A^ovi  Tula- 
menti,  Grttee^  Pan  I.  sUten$  Synooim  JCvanffeUontm  MaWuu^  Marci,  et  Lmcm,  TexiMm  adJUUm 
Codd.  Vernonmn  et  Patrum  emendavit  et  iectwua  varietatem  adjecit  Jo.  Jae,  Grieebach,  (2d  edit. 
Ual«,i797;dd  edit.  Uala,  1809;  Sre.)  Pare  JJ.  $i$teH»  Ewutgelium  Johannie  H  Acta  Apoeto- 
lorwm,  Ual«,  1775,  8yo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a  manual  or  text-book  for  a  course  of 
leciuree  which  Professor  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  dilivering  at  Jena,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  first  three  Evangelists  t^nopticalfy,  that  is  to  say,  by  uniting  together  the  three 
narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  received  text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns;  and  Griesbach  indicated  by  various 
marks  the  alterations  which  he  judged  necessary  to  be  made.  The  various  readinff^  taken 
from  the  edition  of  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  choeen  until  they  had  undergone  a 
veiy  severe  revision ;  but  this  edition  also  contained  other  lections,  which  the  learned  editor 
found  in  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  In  1776,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  as  many  persons  had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  synoptical 
arrangement  of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  in  1777,  in  the  usual 
order,  lliis  volume  forms  the  lErfT  part  of  his^s<  ecftCitm,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation, 
printed  in  1776,  are  considered  as  the  eeeond  part.  A  few  copies  were  struck  off  in  4to.,  which 
are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  of  a  very  convenient  and  portable  sise,  and  was  thai 
principally  used  in  the  Universities  of  Germany. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1796,  in  large  octavo,  with  the  imprint  of 
Lomdmi  et  Haim  Saxomm  in  the  title-page;  and  the  second  inth  that  of  Haim  Saxomum  et 
Lomdmif  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  comes  having  been  munificently 
deArayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Gratteo,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of" 
Cambridge.  These  are  most  beautifol  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  high  price^ 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  originally  sold,  we  believe,  at  twelve  or  four- 
teen ahillingB  per  volume.  f%/fy  oopiee  were  struck  (« in  large  paper  in  quarto.  But  the  whole 
of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Jena,  under  Qriesbaclrs  own  eye.  In  addition  to  the 
various  readings  exhibited  in  Grieebach*s  first  edition^  he  collated  the  Latin  Versions,  published 
by  8abatier  and  Blanehini ;  and  corrected  mistakes  made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  in 
their  quotations  from  the  oriental  versions.  He  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  MatUuei,  Birch,  and  Alter ;  together  with  extracts  from  the  two  WoUtobUttel  manuscripts 
published  by  KnitteL  and  the  readings  of  the  8ahidic  [Thebaic]  version,  fhmished  by  Woide, 
Geurgi,  and  Mttnter.  Of  the  Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  bv  Bredenkampf^ 
of  Bnmien :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  for  him  by  Dobrowsky  at  Frague. 

1  he  first  volume  oontains  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pr^xed  copious  prolegomena,  ex- 
hibiting a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  a  catalogue  or  all  the  manuscripts  from  which 
various  readings  are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  GriesbMh  in  executing 
this  second  edition,  together  with  the  principal  rules  for  judging  of  variona  readings.  The  text 
is  printed  in  two  columns,  the  numbers  of  the  yersea  bemg  plMed  in  the  mupn,  below  which 
are  the  tarious  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  ot  the  New  Testament,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  or  pre&ce,  accounting  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  consulted  for  that  volume.  At  the  end  ait  forty  pageef  separately  numbered,  con- 
sbting  or  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed  clause  relative  to  the  tnree  witnessee  m  1  John  y.  7,  8., 
and  of  additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  with  two 
pages  Of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second  edition  was  republished  at  London  in  1809,  in  two 
elegant  8vo.  volumes}  one,  printed  by  Mr.  CoUingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  hy  Mr.  R, 
Taylor,  of  London ;  the  text  ia  printed  in  long  lin«,  and  the  notes  in  columns,  and  Griesbach'a 
addenda  of  various  readings  are  initfted  in  their  proper  places.    A  veiy  few  inaccnradea  haya 
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been  diiemrered  in  these  inaertiona,  idiich  perhape  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  saeb 
minnteDeas.  This  edition,  which  consisted  of  one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a 
second  London  edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two  Tolumei^  Sro, 
1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  as  before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even 
over  Griesbach's  own  second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  of  various  lections  above 
noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their  various  places  with  great  accuracy. 
Secondly,  the  riding  of  Acts  xx.  28.  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not  givc^ 
in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  having  lost  or  mislaid  his  memonuidnm  of  that 
particular  text)  is  here  printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  clause  in  question,  in  the  Codex  Yatiranus,  is  thus  deter- 
mined to  be  conformable  to  the  lection  of  the  Texhu  lUctptuM,  viz.  l  V  B,mmXitnm»  nm  Omv.  lAe 
dkurcA  of  God.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipric  edition  of  1806,  preferred  some  read- 
inn  difllerent  from  those  adopted  in  that  of  Halle,  1796—1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given, 
indicating  such  differences.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  character  of  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lecture,  part  ii.  pp.  44,  45.  [Ed.  1842,  pp.  156, 166.1  Strictures  on 
them  may  be  seen  in  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener's  Supplement  to  the  anthotiaedjSngliah  verskii 
of  the  New  Testament,  voL  L  pp.  9 — 16. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there  should  be  added 
the  following  publications :  ~- 

1.  Cura  in  Historiam  Textus  Gneci  Epistolamm  Paulinamm.    Jense,  1774, 4ta 

2   SymboUe  CritictB,  ad  supplendas  et  oorrigendas  Tariarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  CoUectionea. 

Accedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Gnecorum  Descriptio  et  Kxamen.    Hals,  1786, 1793,  2  vols. 

•mall  8vo. 
8.  Commentarius  Griticus  in  Textum  GrsDcnm  Kovl  TestamentL     Particula  prima,  Jenac;, 

1798.    Particula  secunda,  Jenss,  1811. 

32.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^    £x  Recensione  Jo.  Jac  Gbibshachii,  cum 

seiecta  Lectionis  Yarietate.    LipsisB,  1803 — 1807.    4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  fbrmed  chiefly  on  that  of  Griesbach's  second 
edition,  and  on  that  of  noiappe,  noticed  in  p.  696.  Na  M.  infra.  The  type  is  large  and  dear ;  the 
paper  beautiful  and  glossy ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  reralngs ;  and  each 
volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved  frontispiece. 

—  33.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsc^  £x  Recensione  Jo.  Jac.  GmiBSBACHii,  cum 
seiecta  Lectionum  Yarietate.  3  vols,  small  8va  Lipsiaa,  1805.  A  new  Edition, 
1825  [very  incorrect],  also  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;   Cambridge  (New  England),  1809, 

fii  'JUaaa^    ^  ^^^*  ^^^'  t  Glasguse,  1817>  18mo. ;  Philadelphia,  1822,  12mo. ;  Londini,  1829^ 

V  ^^'^'^t  ismo.,  and  Ifiil,  12mo. 

U  .  X-VO*  jij^  Leipsic  edition  of  1806  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  principal 

various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena  of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  nes^  j 
printed,  and  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  constant  reference.  This  was  the  edition  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Anfflo-American  edition,  printed  at  Cambridge^  la 
handsomely  executed ;  and  the  typography  of  ue  large-paper  copies  is  very  beaatiA&l.  The 
reprints  at  Glasgow,  Philadelphia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed ;  and  the  Loodxm 
edition,  published  in  1841,  is  beautifully  and  acoorately  printed  by  the  editors,  Messrs  Kichard 
and  J.  K  Taylor,  (torn  the  Leipsic  editions  of  1805  and  1825. 

34.  Novum  Testamentum  Graced  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codicum  Yersionum  et 
Fatrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Yarietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac  Griesbach.  Yola- 
men  I.,  Quatuor  Evangelia  complectens.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  et  auctam 
euravit  D.  David  Schuls.    Berolini,  1627.  8vo.     [No  more  published.] 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach^s  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  having  become 
necessary,  the  task  q£  editing  it,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  data  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  was  confided  to  Dr.  Schula,  who 
has  execute  it  in  the  following  manner: — 

In  the  first  place,  he  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed  books  of  which  Griesbttdi 
had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition,  as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the 
researches  of  learnea  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  is,  ftom  the  date 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796.  Dr.  Schula  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the 
typographical  errors  he  had  detected ;  and  he  expunged  a  sreat  number  of  stops,  espedaily 
commas,  which  (he  states)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by  modem  editors,  and  which  in 
many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure  the  sacred  text    He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many 

£  laces  Arom  the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various  improvements 
1  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

These  prehminaiy  steps  having  been  taken.  Dr.  Schnlz  examined  anew  the  principal  an- 
thorities  cited  by  Griesbach,  to  which  he  could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects 
they  differed  from  the  notation  of  former  editors.  He  then  inserted  readings  ftom  some  new- 
manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been  either  little  known  or  altogether  neglected. 
More  particularly  he  examined  anew, 

1.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge 
Manuscript  edited  by  Dr.  Kipling,  and  the  Latin  Manuscripts  edited  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ; 
to  which  he  added  a  collation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanns  fh>m  the  papers  of  Dr.  Bentlex, 
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printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Woide*8  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Ma, 
which  was  unknown  to  Griesbacli,  ana  which  in  many  instances  differs  from  Dr.  Birch's  readings 
collected  from  the  same  manuscript. 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  CJodex  Rescriptas  of  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
published  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and  here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

8.  The  entire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described  by  Dr.  Augustine  Scholz, 
and  printed  in  pp.  80—90.  of  his  Citrm  Cnttcm  m  Historiam  Textua  IV.  Evangetiorum,  but  venr 
inaccurately,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  biblico-critical  travels,  so  that  he  could 
not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Not.  Test  voL  L  p.  xL)  The 
possessor  of  Dr.  Schulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  must  therefore  place  no  dependence 
upon  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Cvprius  as  exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  fh>m 
Dr.  Schols's  Bmeeke-Kriiitche  Rem  (Biblico-criUcal  Travels)  the  yarions  readings  contained 
in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers 
240,  241,  242,  248,  and  244.    To  these  are  added  principal  various  readings  flnom, 

4.  The  Codex  Rehdigeranus,  containing  a  Latin  Ante-Hieronymian  Vernon  of  the  four 
Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuiy,  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in 
the  year  1818. 

5.  The  Codex  Messanensis  L  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  in  quarto,  inspected  by 
Mlinter;  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Dr.  Bireh's  Prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Lectt.  £w.  o. 
xcUL  et  eeq.    This  MS.  is  numbered  287.  by  Dr.  Schnls. 

6.  The  Codex  S;pu:usanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was  also  inspected  by  Dr.  MOnter, 
and  which  is  described  by  Birch,  p.  xcvi.  et  ma.    This  is  numbered  288. 

7.  The  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  QospeliB,  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  of  which  a  description 
was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in  1828.    It  is  numbered  289. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  181.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  collated  by  Dermout  in  his 
Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum,  part  L  (Lugd.  Bat.  1825^ ;  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Meermaunianus,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  ihigment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  also  collated  by  Dermout : 
this  is  numbered  246. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  Gothic  Version  from  Zahn's  correct  edition  published  in  1805,  and 
the  new  readings  contained  in  the  fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  the  Suiidic  [Thebaic}  Version  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  tne  fragments  of  the  Basmnrico-Coptic 
Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Sdkuls  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valnable  notes  relative  to  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  written  by  C.  Benedict  Michaells,  in  his  own  copy  of 
KUster's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open  before  him  the  more  valuable  critical 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  other  wons  which  might  aiford  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Birch,  Matthni  (two  editions),  and  Knappe, 
and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805,  which  differs  from  his  o?m  second  edition 
in  very  many  respects ;  but  which  eidiibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
in  his  latter  years  and  maturest  judgment  Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct.  Ths 
readings  peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  SymboUs  Critical  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned  in  paffe  694.,  together  with  the 
critical  publications  of  GersdorC  Bode,  Bowyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenberg,  were  in  like 
manner  constantly  at  hand;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  important  cases,  the  best  editions  of  the 
most  valnable  of  the  Fathers  were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  neat  and  commodious  than  that  of 
Griesbach's  second  edition.  There,  the  text  was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were 
printed  in  a  mass  in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin,  which 
rendered  it  perplexing  to  the  eve  to  compare  the  various  r^ftdings  therein  contained.  In  Dr. 
Schulz's  third  edition  the  text  u  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhi- 
bited in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  convenience,  thus  aflfbrded, 
in  consulting  the  work,  is  very  great.  Besides  the  editor's  prefiu^  and  the  corrected  prefoce  of 
Griesbach  (which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now  published  contains  the 
four  Gospels :  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen  closely- printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  berore  the  book  can  be  advantaKeously 
consulted:  these  addenda  have  prindpally  be«i  caused  by  the  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of 
various  readings,  obtained  fh>m  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum  (of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's 
possession  until  after  the  present  volume  was  nniSied.  Such  additions  are  unavoidable  in  a 
work  embracing  so  many  tnousand  minute  references  and  figures^  and  every  candid  scholar  will 
readily  extend  to  such  a  laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apolosy  offtsred  by 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstein: — **That  mistakes  and  oversights  are  discoverable  m  the  work, 
detracts  not  frx>m  its  general  merits.  No  work  is  without  them,  and  least  of  all  can  consum* 
mate  accuracy  be  expected  where  so  many  causes  never  ceased  to  operate."  (Bp.  Marsh's 
Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii  p.  28.  [ed.  1842,  p.  184.])  The  second  volume  was  to  have  contained 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalvpse,  but  it  was  discontinued,  not  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  learned  editor,  but  rather  from  hibliopolic  reasons. 

34.*  Two  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit  in  English,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Enfflish  r&Mien,  the  results  of  Griesbach's  critical  labours  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Kew  Testament  by  publishing  the  text  of  the  authorised  English 
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▼ernon,  altered  ot  amended  according  to  the  jadgment  of  that  eminent  critio^ 

1.  The  New  Testament  in  the  common  Version,  conformed  to  Griesbacfa's 
Standard  Greek  Text.  [By  J.  G.  Pajlpebt,  D.D.]  Boston  [Massachussets], 
1830.  12mo. 

In  this  edition,  the  text  of  our  anthorised  English  yenion  is  reprinted  without  note  or  oori> 
ment :  and  the  words  tre  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  cnange  in  the  original  Greek 
required  it,—  that  is,  in  conformity  to  the  emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Gries- 
bacb.  In  the  translations  which  the  editor  has  introdaced,  to  correspond  with  the  amended 
Greek,  he  states  that,  **  It  has  been  his  careftil  endearoor  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received 
Tersion,  and  no  one  has  been  admitted  without  study  and  consideration.*'  [Preface,  p.  TiiL] 
From  an  examination  of  different  parts  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  yolome,  the  writer  of  these  para  b 
enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  obsenred  any  departure  firom  the  principles  by  whicn  ut.  P. 
professes  to  have  been  guided. 

2.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  Ghriesbach's  Text  By  Samuel  Sha&pb. 
London,  1640.  12ino.  [Second  Edition,  1844.  Farther  corrections,  January 
1849.     A  Third  Edition,  1856.] 

In  rendering  the  Greek  Text  into  English,  the  translator  professes  to  have  made  no  change 
from  oar  authorised  version  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing ;  **  being  well  aware  how  much 
every  new  word  grates  upon  the  ear  that  Is  accustomed  to  its  beautiful  simplicity.  His  aim  " 
(he  states^  **  has  been,  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom  of  the  corrected  Greek  text  as  fiu*  as  pos- 
sible in  the  well-known  words  of  that  version."  Mr.  Sharpens  work  ''sometimes  imnroTea 
upon,  sometimes  falls  below,  the  authorised  version."  (Eclectic  Review,  New  Series,  vol  viiL 
p.  487.^  The  Songs  of  Zechariah,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Simeon,  are  judiciously  printed 
m  the  nemistich  form,  according  to  the  laws  ^  Hebrew  Poetry.  fThe  translator  seems  to  hava 
had  a  definite  object  (though  not  avowed  in  his  Prefiu»),  namely,  to  oppose  the  do<4rines  of 
the  Grodhead  and  atonement  of  Christ]  ^ 

35.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthaeum,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in  BibGotheea 
Collegii  SSae.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin :  Descriptum  Opera  et  Studio  Johannis 
Barbbtt,  S.T.P.  ....  Dublini,  1801.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  in  p.  682.  No.  8.  sicprd,  among  the  fttc-simlle  editions  of  manu- 
scripts containing  the  New  Testament. 

36.  Novum  Testamentum  Grasc^.  Recognovit  atque  insi^tores  lectionum 
varietates  et  argumentorum  notationea  subjecit  Geo.  Christianus  Kmappius. 
Halse,  1797,  8ro. ;  2d  edit  1813,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  numerous  subsequ^it  reprints, 
all  in  2  vols,  small  8vo.;  Londini,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of  Griesbach 
in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition  above  noticed.  Dr.  Rnappe  has  availed  himself  of  Griea* 
bach's  labours;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings  which  the  latter  omi- 
sidered  to  be  of  undoubted  BVithonty,  but  likewise  some  others  which  j>.  K.  hittself  regarded 
as  such,  but  without  distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on  the 
same  grounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not  originally  belonging  to  it,  are 
here  inclosed  in  brackets,  putly  of  the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this 
edition.  Tlie  most  probable  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of  them  the  word 
a/tt  is  prefixed,  in  oraer  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  these  lecti<ms,  which  in  reality  are 
those  in  whidi  the  exegetical  student  b  chiefly  interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  tprpo* 
graphical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  punctuation,  wnich  differ  in 
this  edition  from  thoee  of  Leusden  or  Gerard  von  Maestricht  in  more  than  three  hundred  places. 
Very  use^l  summaries  are  lOcewise  added  under  the  text.  The  second  impression,  published 
in  two  volumes,  in  1818,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  corrected  throughouL  In  editing  it* 
Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of  Griesbach^s  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his 
first  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the  second,  of  which  the  London 
edition  is  also  a  reprint  The  fourth  edition  is  revised  with  great  care,  and  the  additions  at 
the  end  are  arranged  in  a  more  oonvenient  form.  Dr.  Knappe's  edition  has  obtained  a  lar^ 
measure  of  public  ai4>robation. 

87.  'H  KAIKH  AIAeHRH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  according  to  the 
Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrangement  of  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  ([Edited 
by  John  Rbbvbs,  Bsq.]    London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  neatness. 


38.  Kovnm  Testamentnm  Graec^  ex  Becensione  Griesbachii,  nova  Latba  "< 
sione  iUastratum,  iadice  been  pnecipuse  lection^un  et  interpretationum  diversitatis 

1  [Another  revision  of  the  English  version  with  Griesbsch^s  text  was  also  published  Ui  1840 
**  by  a  Layman,**  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.] 
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instractam,  edidit  Henriciis  Auffastofl  Schott.    Lipsiae,  1805 ;  Editio  secimdai 

1811 ;  Editio  tertia,  1825.  8yo.    Editio  quarta  novis  curia  adomata,  1839.  8vo. 

The  text  is  fonned  after  that  of  Griesbach ;  under  it  are  printed  the  most  important  various 
readings,  together  with  very  concise  notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to 
be  so  much  corrected,  as  to  be  in  effect  a  new  translation,  and  in  the  foorth  edition  the  work 
has  been  ftirther  revised  and  corrected :  many  of  its  inteipretatioiia  and  notea,  however,  are  in 
the  worst  style  of  Qerman  neologism. 

S9.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnec^    Lectioiies  Variantea,  Grieflbachii  jndicio,  iia  — 
cmas  teztua  receptus  ezbibet  anteponendas  vel  sequiparandaa,  adjecit  Josephus  dtx /Rjuj^a^ 
Whitb,  S.  T.  p.,  Xinguarum  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor*  . 

Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1808.  2  toIs.  crown  8vo.  )^*  '  ^  ^ ' 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textos  Beoeptas  is  adojpted ;  and  Professor 
White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very  inteUiffible  form— 1.  Those  readings  which  in  Gries- 
bach's  opinion  ought,  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  be  removed  firom  the  received  text  $  2. 
Those  various  reacUngs  which  the  same  editor  judged  either  preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the 
received  text ;  and,  8.  Those  additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Griesbach  con- 
siders as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  text.  **  An  intermediate  advantage  to  be  derived  fh>m  an 
edition  thus  marked  is  pointed  out  by  the  learned  editor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  short  pre&ce ; 
viz.  that  it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  by  eveiy  one,  how  very  little,  after  all  the  labours  of 
learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  manuscripts  and  versions,  is  liable  to  just  objection 
in  the  received  text."    (British  Critic,  vol  xxxiv.  (0.  S.)  p.  886.) 

40.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum ;  juzta  exemplar  Wetstenii,  Glasguse,  et 
J.  J.  Griesbacbii,  Halie  impressiun :  accedunt  Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  m  Acta, 
et  in  Eputolas  Apostolorum.  Aocurante  Gutielmo  Wbitfield  Dakiks.  Editio 
Stereotypa,  Londini,  1808,  royal  8vo.  Numerous  subsequent  editions  are  in 
12mo. 

41.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum  et  Latinum,  secundiim  curam  Leusdenii  et 
Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  H.  Aittom.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  <^  which  the  editor  has  introduced  most  of  Griesbach*8 
emendations. 

42.  H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  Grec  Nouvelle  Edition, 
public  par  F.  Gaillabd,  M[inistre]  I>[u]  S[aint]  £[Tangile.]  (jend?e,  1813. 
2  tomes,  12mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Textus  Receptus  printed  in  paragiapha. 

43.  Testamentum  Novum  Graec^  ad  fidem  Becensionis  Schoettgeniann ;  addita 
ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varietate  pnecipusd.    Upsalss,  1820.  8vo.  * 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius's  text,  which  has  been  noticed  in  p.  24.  No.  19.,  with  the  addition 
of  select  various  readings  fh>m  Griesbach. 

44.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecd.    Ad  fidem  optimorum  librorum  reoensuit 

Augustus  Heinricus  Tittmanhtts.    Lipsiae,  1820.  18mo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  18mo.  is  a  corrected  one ;  that  is,  Profossor  Tittmann  has  inserted 
in  it  such  various  readings  as  are  in  his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and 
which  have  been  approved  bv  the  most  eminent  critics ;  and  he  has  printed  an  index  of  the 
altered  passages  at  tue  end  of  the  volume.  Its  portability  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
is  no  mean  recommendation  of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  characters, 
though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereotvped.  The  8vo.  eidition  of  the  same  text 
is  beautiAilly  stereotyped.    There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

45.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Manuale.  Glasguse,  ex  Prelo 
Academico:  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cochran,  Londini,  1821.  32mo.  - 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only:  it  follows  the  text  of  Aitton,  except  in  a  fow 
instances,  in  which  the  received  readings  are  supported  by  the  beet  authorities,  and  conse- 
quently are  most  to  be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautiftilly  printed  on  the  finest  blue  tinted 
writing-paper :  it  was  read  six  tucks,  with  the  utmost  care,  in  passing  through  the  press,  and 
will  be  round  to  be  unusually  accurate.    No  contractions  are  used. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Grseco^Latinum.  Vulgata  Interpretatione  Latina 
Editionis  Clementis  YUI.  Gneco  Textui  ad  Editionem  Complutensem  diliffen* 
tissime  expresso  e  regione  opposita.  Studio  et  curA  Petri  Aloysii  Gbatz.  xu« 
bingse,  1821.  Editio  nova,  1828.  2  tomia  8to.  The  second  impression  is  the 
most  correct. 

An  edition  whidi  is  not  of  veiy  common  occurrence  in  this  country.    The  first  part  or  volume 

contains  the  four  Gospels;  the  second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament.    The  Greek 

text  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  Complutensian  Pol^^lott,  with  the  exception  of  the  contractions^ 

and  the  correction  of  some  orthographic  errors.    This  has  been  so  diligently  compared  in  the 

ast  edition,  that  this  impression  may  be  regarded  as  all  but  fimltleis.    Opposite  to  the  Greek 
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text  is  the  Latin  Yulgattf  YenSum,  according  to  the  Qementine  Receniion.  The  pnnctnatioii 
hi8  also  reoeiyed  ffreat  attentioa  from  the  editor,  who  expresaee  in  hia  preface  a  deep  sense  of 
its  importance.  Some  of  his  changes  in  the  punctuation  suggest  new  modes  of  interpretation : 
of  these  the  most  important  are  Rom.  xi.  8.,  where  the  parenthesis  is  removed,  and  Luke  vL  9. 
where  a  note  of  interrogation  is  inserted  after  ▼/•  At  the  foot  of  each  page  are  exhibited  vatioos 
readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition,  printed  in  1550 ;  from  Matthsi's  critical  edition* 
and  from  Griesbach*s  last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editors  Professor  Gratz  pays  a  brief 
but  high  tribute  oi  commendation ;  and  in  critical  decisions  he  generally  coincides  with  Cries- 
bach,  thou^  occasionally  he  adopts  the  suggestions  of  Bfatthsei,  partiouaiiy  in  relation  to  tlie 
text  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  order  to  ensure  correctness,  the  proof-sheets  were  repeatedly  read 
by  the  editor  and  his  friends.  After  the  editor's  preface,  follow  the  preface  of  Jerome  on  the 
four  Gospels,  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  YIIL's  preface  to  hia 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible :  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  partllel 
passages.  The  ftequent  appeals  made  to  the  Complutensian  text,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of 
thatPolyglott,  concur  to  render  tlus  very  neatly  printed  edition  by  Professor  Grata  an  accept* 
able  present  to  the  Biblical  critic 

47.  Kovum  Test4unentum.  Teztum  GrsBcum  Grriesbachii  et  Knappii  denu5 
recognovit,  Delectu  Yarietatum  Lectionis  Testimoniis  confirmatamm,  Aonotatione 
ciim  Critidl  tiim  £xegetic&  et  Indiciboa  Historico  et  Geographico,  Yocum  One- 
canim  Lifrequentiorum  et  Subsidiorum  Criticorum  £x^;etioorumque,  instruxit 
Joannes  Severinus  Yatbb,  Theol.  Doct  et  Prof.  Hal.  Halts  Saxonum,  1824.    8ro. 

In  this  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  is 
exhibited  in  continuous  paragraphs,  with  the  numbov  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin, 
for  the  conyenienoe  of  reference;  and  in  the  Gonpels  the  parallel  passages  are  also  referred  to 
in  the  margin.  The  punctuation  of  the  text  is  ne^uently  improved.  Below  the  text  are  ex> 
hibited,  in  long  lines,  the  principal  various  readmffs,  divested  of  Griesbach's  stenographic 
marks,  with  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest ;  and  beneath  them,  in  two  columns,  are  brief 
but  satisfactory  exegetical  notes  on  passages  which  are  really  difficult.  Four  indexes  are  sub- 
joined, vis. — 1.  Historical  and  Geographical,  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament ;  2.  Of  the  more  difficult  and  uncommon  Greek  words ;  8.  Of  the  Manu- 
scripts and  other  critical  aids  for  determining  various  readings ;  and,  4.  Of  Exegetical  or 
Expository  Aids,  comprising  a  list  of  the  best  commentaries  on  particular  books,  chapters,  and 
verses.  ....  The  book  is  printed  on  two  papers — one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough;  the 
other  on  a  better  sort  of  paper,  which  is  both  easy  to  read,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  (Univeraal 
Review^  vol  ii  pp.  688,  684.) 

48.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  NoTum  Testamentum,  curante  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonabb. 
Farisiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo. 

In  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Text,  Professor  Boissonade 
states,  that  he  followed  the  best  copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  vet  not  so  servileljr, 
but  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and  especially  of  the  Vulgate 
Latin  Version. .  The  value  of  this  edition,  considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  mucn  diminished  by 
the  total  omission  of  any  notes,  to  apprise  the  reader  when  the  editor  has  departed  from  the  re- 
ceived text,  as  also  on  wnat  authority  he  has  adopted  particular  readings.  To  specify  two  or  three 
instances:  —  On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
[Malt.  vi.  18.    On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he  reads «i»  iMuXn^im  rm  Kve«v,  Ckmrck of 
,the  Lordy  instead  of  nZ  BttS,  of  God,    So  also,  in  1  Tim.  ill  16.  he  reads  S  i^wi^^  whkk  (mya- 
Itery)  teas  manifutedj  instead  of  Oi^,  God,    But  the  much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is 
printed,  as  in  the  Complutensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  denied,  although  that  clause  is  omitted  in  Griesbach's  edition,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  furious. 

49.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr»c^.  Textui  ant^  Gries- 
bacbium  vulgo  recepto  additur  Lectionum  Yariantium  earum  pnecipue,  qu»  k 
Griesbachlo  potiores  censentur,  Delectus.    Basileae,  1825.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text  is  reprinted  from  an  editlcm 
of  the  Greek  Testament*  edited  at  Basle  by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749 ;  who  added  a  copious  selec- 
tion of  nurallel  passages.  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  is  signed  with  the  imtial  letters 
J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has  in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well 
as  the  selection  of  parallel  texts.  Those  various  readings  of  Griesbach's  wnich  afiect  the  sense 
are  retained ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes  vindicated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  acainst  the 
proposed  alterations  of  that  critic  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed  immediately  after  St  Peter's 
second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  subject.  The  passages  cited  from  the  04d 
Testament  are  exhibited  in  a  very  distinct  rorm. 

50.  Novum  Testamentum  Grseo^  et  Latin^  expressum  ad  binas  editiones  a 
Leone  X.  approbatas,  Complutensem  scilicet  et  Erasmi  Roterodami.  Addita  sani 
aliarum  novissimarum  Recensionum  Variantes  Leotiones  Grsscse,  unk  cum  VulgatA 
Latin&  Editionis  ClementinsB,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typograi>htft  Apostolic^  Yaticaui 
Ronue,  1592,  correctis  corrigendis  ex  Indicibus  Correctoriis  ibidem  editis,  necnon, 
9um  additis  Lectionibus  ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1590,  1592. 
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1593,  1598,  Yariantibas;  adpositisqiie  lods  parallelifl.    Studio  et  curft  Leandri 
Van  £88.    Tubingeo,  1827.  8to. 

The  reviMd  tezU,  consulted  by  Dr.  Van  Ese  for  this  edition  cf  the  Greek  Testament,  are,  the 
original  Complatensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1546,  with  the  pre&ce  O  mtrt/Scofn,  &c.  Matthiei's  second  edition,  pablished  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1808--1807,  and  Griesbach's  mannal  edition,  pablished  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
select  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  hy  Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Greek  text 
of  his  edition :  — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  ftindamentall^  that  of  Erasmus's  fiflh  edition ;  and  it  is  preferably 
retained  in  all  those  places  where  the  revisions  above  enumerated  var^  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  fifth  edition  agrees  (as  most  fre- 
quently is  the  case)  the  text  alone  is  uniformly  adopted. 

8.  Where  Uiese  two  texts  ^ffer,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of  them  ia  retained,  which  is 
support^  by  the  authority  of  wesbach's  text 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated,  which  vary  from  the  text  of 
Van  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  and  where  no  various  reading  ia 
specified,  the  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformlv  agree. 

The  LaUn  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek,  on  each  page,  according  to 
the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press  at  Rome,  in  1593,  with  the  requisite  correcticms  from 
the  Roman  **  Index  Correctorius,"  References  to  parallel  passages  are  added  in  the  notes, 
together  with  the  various  readings  fix)m  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same 
press  in  the  years  1590, 1592, 1593,  and  1598. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained ;  but  there  are  no  summaries  or 
tables  of  contents.  The  critical  execution  of  this  neatly  printed  edition  has  not  received  daa 
attention.  **  Besides  the  errors  in  accentuation,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  axe  many 
others  servilely  transcribed  fit>m  Gratz's  first  edition,  which  have  since  been  corrected;  and 
not  a  few  tvpographical  mistakes  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  are  enumerated  here  as 
various  readugs."    (Biblical  Repertory,  voL  v.  p.  187.  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1829.) 

51.  'H  KAINH  AUeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Aocedunt  Parallela  S.  Scrip- 
tune  Loca,  necnon  Yetus  Capitulorum  Kotatio,  et  Canones  Eusebil.  Oxonii,  e 
Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Graek  Testament,  junior  biblical  students  (for  whose 
use  it  is  especially  designed)  are  indebtad  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Lix>ti>,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  Oxford.    The  plan  of  It  is  as  IbUows:  — 

The  text,  whicn  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  minted  in  paragraphs,  with  the  division  into  sections 
[tn  generaf]  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert  ^engel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  placed  in  the  margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which  are  inserted  the  »tf»^Mm  or 
chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is  given  above,  pp.  80,  81. 
These  are  printed  fit>m  Kuster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  other  margin  there  are  nrinted  select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture, 
according  to  the  edition  of  Courcelles  (or  Curcelusus^.  The  Epistle  to  Carpianus  and  the 
canons  of  Eusebins  Tof  which  an  account  is  given,  pp.  80, 81.)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  harmony  of  the  four  €U)epels. 

52.  *H  KAINH  AIAeHEH.    NoTum  Testamentum  Grsso^  secundum  edittones 

probatissimas  expressum;  oum  Arise  Montani  Interpretatione  Latina.    Curante 

Carolo  Christiano  Lbutbch.     Lipsiee,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text,  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  critical  editions,  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which  from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are  printed  in  columns  on 
each  page :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

53.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnsc^.    Londlni,  impensis  G.  Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  diamond  type ;  and  it  is  also  the 
smallest  in  point  of  size  which  has  ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types 
were  cast,  were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  to  be  copied  exactly  ftom  the  Elzevir 
edition  of  1624 ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  greater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically 
examined  eight  times.  There  is  a  frontupiece,  engraved  on  stMl,  representing  the  Last 
Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo  da  VincL 

54.  'H  KAINH  AIAeHKU.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exemplar  Milliannm,  cum 
emendationibus  et  leetionibus  Griesbachii,  pnecipuis  vocibus  ellipticis,  thematibus 
omnium  vocum  difiiciliorum,  atque  locis  scriptune  parallelis:  studio  et  labore 
Gulielmi  Grbbnfibld.    Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  printed 
after  Dr«  Mill's  edition  (No.  11.  p.  688.  wprik)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of 
chapters  and  verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readings  include  the  principal  of 
those  in  Griesbach*s  edition  of  1805  (No.  88.  p.  694.  ntprd).  These  emendations  and  readings, 
together  with  the  themes  of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  a  selection  of  really  paralld  passi^^ 
are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each  page.  Such  of  Gnesbach*s  various 
readings  as  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  central  column  are  priced  in  an  appendix.    Two  neal 
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miniatiin  mtpf,— one  of  Pa]e8t2iie»  and  another  inostnrting  St  PanTs  Trarda,— increaae  A^ 
utility  of  this  very  portable  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  companion  to  whicb, 
Mr.  Greenfield  pablished,  in  1829,  "The  Polymicrian  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,"  also  in 
48mo.  **  Elenmce  and  accuracy  of  typographical  execution,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
▼olame,  which  renders  it  a  cariosity,  are  oat  the  least  of  its  recommendations.  The  work  does 
the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  ndell^,  competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment."  (Eclectic 
Beview,  February,  1882,  roL  vii.  p.  160.) 

55.  *U  KAINH  AIAGHKH,  siTe  KoYiim  Testamentum  Gtsbc^;  cui  subjidtor 
8electio  copiosa  Lectionom  Variantium  Emendationumqiie  Griesbachii  pnecipu- 
arum,  necnon  quamplurimn  Voces  EUipticiB :  accurante  Uulielmo  DuvcAir.  Eain* 
burgi,  1830.  12mo. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  first  published  at  Edinbuivfa  In  1811 
by  Air.  Adam  DiciujfBOS,  with  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
elasses  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817,  and  was  subsequently  often  reprinted.  The 
text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr.  Mill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pajges  are  printed  the  prin- 
cipal elliptical  words,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisner,  and  other  emment 
critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely  rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurioosy 
are  pointed  out  by  inclosing  them  withm  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a 
copious  selection  of  the  most  important  of  Griesbach's  various  readings  and  emendations,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  great  care.    The  Qrpographical  execution  is  vexy  neat. 

56.  KoYum  Testamentum  Graec^  Textom  ad  fidem  Testiom  Criiiconmi  re- 
censuit,  Lectionum  Familias  subjeciti  e  Graeds  Codicibos  Manuscriptis  qui  in 
£urop»  et  Asie  Bibliothecis  re^riuntnr  fere  omnibus,  e  Yersionibus  Anti<^uia» 
Concuiis,  Sanctis  Patribus  et  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  quibuscunqae,  vei  primo 
vel  itenim  coUatis,  Copias  Criticas  addidit,  atqae  Conditionem  honim  Testium 
Criticorum,  Historiomque  Textiis  Novi  Testamenti  in  Prolegomenis  fusins  exposuit* 
prsBterea  Synaxaria  Codicum  Parisiensium  typis  ezscribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.Mardnui 
Augustinus  ScHOLZ.    Lipsie,  1880 — 36.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  work  will  conv^  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  learned  editor.  Dr.  J.  M.  A.  Scholz,  who  devoted  i»elve  years  of  incessant  labour 
previously  to  the  printing  of  his  ardtfous  work.  In  order  to  obtain  materials,  he  visited  in 
TOrson  the  libraries  of  Pans,  Vienna,  Landshut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin, 
Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Home,  Haples,  of  the  Greek  Monasteries  at  Jerusaleni,  of  St  Saba, 
and  the  Isle  of  Patmos ;  and  collated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (m  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  &c.X 
comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach.  He  also  professes  to  nave  examined  anew  most  of 
the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  succeeding  ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of 
councils.  In  addition  to  all  which  sonrces»  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed  collations  of 
preceding  critical  editors  of  the  Gkeek  Testament 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolegomena  and  the  four  Gospels.  The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  comprise  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  TMameat, 
together  with  a  oopions  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the  sources  of  various  readings  con* 
siuted  by  Professor  Scholz,  distinguishing  the  MSS.  collated  by  others  from  those  which  ho 
had  himself  collated  for  the  first  time,  either  whoUy  or  in  part  These  MSS.  fonn  a  total  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  of  which  number  three  hundred  and  forty-three  were  collated 
by  his  predecessors  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  variotfs  portions  of  the  New- 
Testament,  and  67  evangelisteria  or  lesson- books  extracted  from  the  four  Gosp^;  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  were  for  the  first  time  collated  bv  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  MSS.  of 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  121  evangelisteria.  Of  the  theory  of  recension  adopted  by 
Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  in  his  Biblico-Critical  levels,  and  of  the  two  clisses  or  instra> 
ments  or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  an  account  is  given 
above,  pp.  94 — 103.  To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  four  hundred  and 
fift}'-two  pages,  separately  numbered.  The  text,  which  is  generally  that  called  the  textmM 
receptus,  is  judiciously  printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses  placed 
in  tne  side  margin :  not  a  word  is  professedly  altered  without  the  support  of  die  most  decisive  tes- 
timonies. In  the  inner  margin  below  the  text  are  placed  the  yomoct  of  readings,  as  Dr.  Schols 
terms  them ;  that  is  the 'general  readings  found  in  the  two  great  daases  of  manuscripts^  via. 
the  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Alexandrine:  and  beneaUi  these,  in  the  lower  margin,  are 
given  the  more  detailed  roecifications,  which  are  very  clearly  and  oommoduNislv  diopoaed  In 
two  columns,  and  in  the  following  order :  viz.  1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antlqnity,  whidi 
are  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters, — these  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
from  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  r  and  a  ;  2.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or 
ordinary  Greek  characters ;  8.  Evangelisteria  (the  references  to  these  two  classes  of  mana- 
scripts  are  by  Arabic  figures);  4.  Tne  readinas  found  in  the  several  ancient  versions;  and* 
6.  The  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in 
the  acts  of  councils. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypss^  with 
the  various  readings,  which  are  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  fint  vohune.  The  Pro- 
legomena comprise  fn  account  of  the  mannaoripts  of  those  bo^ES,  whether  collated  bj  previous 
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-editors,  or  by  liiinself:  indndiog  Bonie  Addenda  to  the  PrdlogoDiena  of  the  first  Tohime.  An 
Appendix  is  sabjoined,  which  treats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2.  On  the  Sjnaxaria  aihl  Menologia  found  In  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  which  are  preserved  at  Paris. 

This  is  the  most  copious  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings,  which 
has  ever  been  published.  It  was  not,  however,  received  in  Germany  with  that  attention  which 
it  obtained  in  England.  In  reviewing  Dr.  Schobs's  labours,  **  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  any  large  portion  of  them  [ie.  ue  critical  materials]  has  been  careAilIy  examined  by  this 
indefatigable  editor;  we  ouffht  rather  to  wonder  that  a  private  individual  could  do  so  much, 
than  to  murmur  at  the  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  his  documents 
has  been  inspected.**  (Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener's  Supplement  to  the  authorised  English  Vendon  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  17.")  In  pp.l&— 28.,  Mr.  8.  has  given  a  copious  criticism  on  Dr.  Scholz's 
labours,  to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.  |^ee  also  above,  pp.  132, 188. :  the  mis- 
prints and  inaccuracies  of  statement  detract  considerably  firom  the  use  which  might  have  been 
made  of  this  edition  considered  as  a  storehouse  of  materials.]  It  was  announced  that  Dr. 
Scholz  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  selection  of  the  principal 
Tarious  readmgs,  to  be  published  in  8vo.,  an  undertaking  prevented  by  the  death  of  Uie  editor. 

67.  Novum  Testamentom  Grsso^  novft  Versione  Lfttini  donatmu,  ad  optimas 
recensiones  expressum,  sdectia  Variis  Lectionibiis  perpetuoque  singolorum  libro- 
rum  argumento  instmctum  (additft  III.  Paul!  ad  Corinthioa  Epiatola),  edidit  M. 
Fred.  Aug.  Adolph  Nabbb.    LipsisB,  1831.  8vo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Chreek  text  of  this  edition.  Dr.  Naebe  **  has  chiefly  followed  the 
l^evi8ion  of  Grieebach,  consulting,  however,  the  critical  labours  of  Drs.  Schulz  and  Schols,  and 
availing  himself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Knappe,  Schott,  Vater,  and 
Tittmann.  He  has  also  carefblly  corrected  the  punctuation  throughout.  In  teaming  his  Latin 
version,  the  editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  commentaries 
and  treatises  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Noessdt,  Keil,  Bosenmttller,  Kuindel,  Paulns,  Pott,  Borger, 
Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tholnck,  Winer,  Bretschneider,  Fritzsche,  and  many  others,  and  especially 
to  the  Latin  versions  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Thalemann,  and  Jaspis.  His  version'*' 
[therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one :  it]  "  is  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  concise ;  and  though  it  pre- 
tends not  to  elegance  of  Latinity,  it  is  nowhere  barbarous  or  uncouth.  The  principal  various 
readings  only  are  given,  which  are  beet  supported  by  critical  testimonies ;  and  the  brief  sum- 
maries of  contents  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  round  a  convenient  aid  to  the  student.  In 
compiling  them,  M.  Naebe  has  followed,  sometimes  Fritzsche,  sometimes  Knappe,  sometimes 
Jaspis,  sometimes  Eichhom,  and  sometimes  Hug^  according  as  one  or  other  of  tnese  critics  ap- 
peared to  have  treated  the  several  subjecte  iirith  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  third  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  here  given  in  La  (^x>ze*s  Latin  version  firom  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  is  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
Biblical  student.*'    (Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,  voL  viiL  p.  497.) 

58.  Novum  Testamentum  Grasc^  ex  recenaiooe  Carol!  Lachmahhi.    Berolini, 

1831.     12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  states  that  he  has  iVamed  it  upon  the 
principles  developed  in  Ullmann's  and  Umbreit's  "  Theologi$che  Studien  und  Kritikent  1830, 
pp.  817 — 845.  Dr.  Lachmann  professes  that  he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  judgment, 
but  that  he  has  restored  the  text-  as  it  was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  in  the  first  four 
centuries ;  and  fiirther,  that  wherever  he  could,  he  has  given  a  preference  to  those  reading^ 
which  could  be  supported  by  the  consent  of  Uie  Italians  and  AiHcans.  Wherever  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities,  he  has  indicated  it  partly  in  brackets,  and  partly  in 
the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  are  given  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  is  found  in 
every  other  edition.  After  the  Acte  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles :  these  are  followed  by 
those  written  bv  St.  PauL  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philifpians,  Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus; 
the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  Uiere  are  farty'tkrm  paga  containing  the 
reading  of  tne  Textus  Receptus,  which  Lachmann  had  rejected  ftom  the  text.  The  type  of 
this  edition,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  veiy  neat  This  edition  has  been 
received  in  Germany  with  much  deference. 

"  59.  Testamentum  Novum  Grsece  et  Latine  Carolus  LACHMAirinTS  recensuit. 

Fhilippus  Butmannus,  Ph.  F.  Grscae  Lectionis  Auctoritates,  apposuit.    Beroliui, 

lS42r-60.    2  tomis.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  preceding  edition,  with  some  revision,  is  reprinted  in  this,  to  which  the 
younger  Buttmann  has  added  the  critical  authorities  for  the  various  readings.  Theprefiu»  of 
Lachmann  is  characterised  by  a  bitterness  of  temper  towards  certain  learned  editors  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  also  towards  his  reviewers  in  Germany,  **  which  is  anything  but  crediteble  to 
his  character  as  a  scholar  or  a  Christian."  The  only  manuscript  authorities  consulted  for  this 
edition  are,~A.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus;  B.  The  Codex  Yaticanus;  C.  The  Codex  Ephmmi 
(a  palimpsest :  the  readings  are  those  of  Wetstein,  Tischendorf*s  fiM>simile  edition  not  being 
published  when  VoL  L  appeared);  D.  The  Codex  Beze;  A.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  con- 
taining St.  Paul's  Epistles  ^ ;  £.  The  Codex  Laudianus  of  the  Acte ;  G.  The  Codex  Boemerianus 

1  In  1880,  twelve  years  befbre  Lachmann  published  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition. 
Dr.  Scholz  assigned  the  letter  a  to  the  Codex  San  Gallensis.    Critical  studente  will  do  well 
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afStPanl'iEpirtlM;  H-TheGoidln  FranMotsof  St  PMiriSpirtlHS  P.  and  Q.  "nM  WoUte- 
bOttol  Fngmcnti  of  the  Gospeb;  T.  The  Borcian  Greek  end  Sehidk  [Tbebek]  FirngBMots  of 
Saint  JoWt  Goepel ;  and,  Z.  The  Palimpeest  Manoaciipt  of  St.  Matthew'a  GoipeL 

The  Greek  Text  it  printed  in  paragrapha,  below  which  are  varioua  readinga*  with  their 
reepectire  anthoritiee;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ia  the  Latin  verrion  of  Jerome,  commonly 
termed  the  Vulgate,  in  a  text  which  Lachmann  nas  formed  for  himeelf,  chieflj  ftom  two  antient 
Latin  mannacripta.  The  only  Fathera  whom  he  dtea  aa  anth<Hitiee  are  Iremena  and  Origen 
among  the  Greeks ;  and,  among  the  Latins,  C^rian,  Biahop  of  Carthage,  HiUrr  of  Poictiera, 
and  Locifer  Biahop  of  Cagliari :  all  of  whom  bved  and  wrote  before  or  in  the  foorth  oentnry, 
below  which  Lachmann  <u>es  not  come.  The  Ber.  F.  H.  Scrivener  haa  given  a  severe  bat  jost 
critiqae  oo  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  voL  L  pp.  28—30.  of  his  **Sappleroent  to  the 
anth<Hrised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament.'*  Professor  Tholock  thns  briefly  charec- 
terises  Lachmann's  edition :  **  His  text  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  readings  found  in  the  most 
antient  manuscripts.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  suited  to  the  use  of  stndeots.^  It  cannot  be 
called  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  but  onlv  a  preparation  for  such  an  ediUon." 
(Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology,  translated  by  £.  A.  Park,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
and  Theological  Beview,  voL  L  p.  854.  New  Tork,  1814.)  [The  editor  refers  to  what  haa 
been  said  ^ve,  pp.  184, 185.,  and  alao  in  his  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Tes^**  pp.97 — 117., 
as  containing  an  estimate  of  Lacbmann'a  edition  very  different  finom  that  given  above,  and 
in  the  subjomed  notes.  Lachmann'a  censors  forgot  that  fiWy  were  **  bitter,"  and  thej  did  not 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  he  really  proposed.] 

60.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHRH.    The  New  Teatament;  with  English  Notes,  Criticml, 

Philological,  and  Explanatory.    [Bj  the  Rer.  £.  Valtt,  B.  D.]    A  New  Editioii, 

London,  1881.    8  vols.  8to. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Qre^  Testament  appeared  in  1826,  and  in  this  new  editioii  tha 
work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text  ia  that  of  tne  editio  princepe,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
exhibited  the  prindpal  various  reading ;  and  below  these  are  placed  copious  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory  notea,  in  English,  selected  with  great  care  from  Baphelios,  Kypke,  Palairet* 
Schleusner,  Rosenmttller,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  critics.  Ample  uae  haa  been  made  of 
Bishop  Middleton*s  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  an  abstract  of  which  ia  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume.  Verbal  criticism  is  also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on 
the  Greek  Idiom  from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipees  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  finom  Hoogeveen. 
As  the  notes  on  the  Goqwl  of  St.  Bfatthew  are  ftiU  and  copious,  there  was  less  necessitv  ia 
many  instances,  especially  in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustnaion ; 
but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  thus  the  student  is  induced  to 
consult  and  to  compare  the  whole  body  of  annotations,  and  is  forther  enabled  to  fix  more  durably 
on  his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Two  Maps  of  Jud«a  adapted  to 
the  Gospel  History  and  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permissioa  from  the 
Maps  illustrating  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work),  with  Greek  and  English  Indexes,  contri- 
bute to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

61.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.     The  Greek  Testament;  with  English  Notes.     By 

the  Rev.  Edward  BusToir,  D.D.    Oxford,  1831.    2  vols.  8vo.    [Sahseqnent  edi« 

tiona  in  one  voL  8vo.] 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1898  and  1880,  is  adopted  In  this 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  thrown  into  the 
margin,  in  which  the  parallel  references  of  Curcellsus  are  printed  after  a  very  careAU  reviakm 
of  them,  which  enabled  Dr.  Burton  to  detect  numerous  errors.  Hiese  corrected  marginal 
references  are  very  valuable,  not  only  as  pointing  out  the  parallel  passages  hi  the  four  Gospels, 
but  also  as  frequently  saving  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where  a  quotation  is  made  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  does  not  require  any  forther  illustration.  Below  the  text  are  placed  the 
notes,  which  (the  editor  states)  **  are  calculated  for  those  persons  who  are  not  reading  the 
Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  labours  o 
critical  commentators."  (Pref.  p.  iiL)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  phUoIogica],  and 
partly  critical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New  Testament.  In  preparing  these 
critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined  for  himsdf,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious 
materials  which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach :  and,  after  weighing  the  evidence  addoced 

to  bear  this  in  mind,  to  prevent  confusion ;  [which  could  not  arise,  as  Cod.  San>Gallenaia  con- 
tains only  the  Gospels,  Cod.  Claromontanus  only  St.  Paul's  Epistles.] 

1  That  Lachmann's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  **  is  not  adapted  to  ordinaiy  use  **  (Prod 
Tholuck  remarki*)  **  is  evident  firom  the  following  considerations : — 

**  First,  Since  tnere  are  so  fow  codices,  which  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  are  pre- 
served entire,  Lachmann  has  been  obliged  sometimes  to  adopt  readings  which  are  authonaed 
only  by  a  single  codex.  Thus  he  has  given  the  whole  text,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twv^fth 
chapter  of  2  (^rinthians,  according  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Codex  B.,  and  the  whole 
text,  ft-om  Hebrews  ix.  14.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  A.  merely.  [Bat 
see  above,  p.  185.,  as  to  the  character  of  this  a$9ertion  of  Tholuck.] 

**  In  the  second  place,  all  the  most  antient  codices  contain  sometimes  the  same  errors  of  the 
oop3ri8t ;  and  these  errors  are  therefore  adopted  by  Lachmann.  Thus,  in  Eph.  i  Xb^  the 
words  t^  kyAwtn  are  omitted.  In  Heb.  vi.  14.,  instead  of  1^  m^  these  manuscripts  insert «;  m4^* 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol  i.  p.  854  ) 
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bf  him  in  fifiTonr  of  my  porUcnlar  reading,  Dr.  B.  noted  down  all  the  variations  from  the 
received  text,  whkh  seem  to  have  a  migority  of  documente  in  their  &voiir.  The  most  remark- 
able variations  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes :  bat»  in  hundreds  of  instances,  where  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  collocation  of  words,  in  the  addition  or  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  snb- 
stitation  of  U  for  mm,  &c  &a.  Dr.  Barton  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  varia- 
tion. In  all  the  cases  which  he  ha*  noticed,  the  various  reading  is  probably  that  which  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text.  The  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  differ  from  those  commonly  adopted.  Dr.  B.  has  stated 
bis  reasons  for  prrferring  this  chronological  scheme  in  *<  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chrono- 
h^  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St  Paul's  Epistles"  (London,  1880, 8va),  to  which  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred.  Two  very  usefril  indexes  terminate  this  edition  of  the  Qreek 
Testament:  viz.  1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained  in  the  notes;  and 
2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.  Hie  typographical  execution  id  this  edition  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  accurate. 

62.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with  English  Notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  ezegeticaL  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bi.ooMnBiii>,  D.D.  Cambridge 
and  London.  1832.  Second  Edition,  London,  1836.  (Reprinted  at  Boston, 
[Massachussetts],  in  1837.)  Third  Edition,  London,  1839.  2  vols.  8vo.  Fourth 
Edition,  1841.  Fifth  Edition,  1843.  2  vols.  8vo.  [Sncceedinj^  editions  in  fol- 
lowing years.     Supplemental  vol.  of  notes.    Ninth  Edition :  revised,  1855.] 

Of  the  FIRST  of  these  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Text  Is  a  new  Recension,  formed 
on  the  basis  of  that  of  R.  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from  which  ther«i  is  no  deviation  but 
on  what  the  editor  regarded  as  the  fullest  evidence ;  such  alterations  only  having  been  intro- 
duced as  rest  on  the  united  authority  of  MSS.,  Versions^  Fathers,  and  eaiiy  printed  editions ; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  editions  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Matthsi,  and  Scholz.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  which  is  found  in  the  Stephanie  text:  such 
words  only  as  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics,  regarded  as  interpola- 
tions being  placed  within  distinctly  marked  brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the 
degree  of  suspicion  attached  to  the  words.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the  same  weighty 
authority ;  and  even  those  words  are  indicated  as  insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  cha- 
racters. All  altered  readings  (which  are  comparatively  fbw,  and  generally  found  in  the  Editio 
Princeps)  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  common  readinss  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  And 
such  readings  as,  though  left  untouched,  are  genendfy  thought  to  need  alteration,  have  an 
obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  anv  deviation  fix>m  the  Stephanie,  or  common 
text,  are  given.  Thus,  the  reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is  conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vul- 
gate. The  punctuation  has  been  most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  after  a  comparison  of 
all  the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subioineff,  in  the  omJUr  margin,  a  select  body  of  parallel 
references  from  Curcellaens's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  mnar  marg^  being  appropriated 
to  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  words 
of  any  speaker,  are  clearl)r  indicated  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are 
copious  notes  ^mostly  original,  but  partly  derived,  with  acknowled^ent,  ftt>m  various  Com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modem)*  comprismg  whatevM*  respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to 
establish  the  grammatical  sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehensive- 
ness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome,  of  exegetical  and  philological 
annotation,  of  which  the  matter  (very  carefully  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  ele- 
mentary, and  introductory  to  the  laiger  commentaries,  espedally  Dr.  filoomfield's  Recensio 
Synoptica  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page :  and  it  fh'rther  systematically  indi- 
cates the  interpretation  of  controverted  passages ;  being  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  acade- 
mical students  and  candidates  for  Uie  saored  office^  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for 
theological  readers  in  generaL 

The  8EOOKO  edition  is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved ;  the  text  having  been  re-examined 
and  corrected.  The  ptmctuation  was  ddigently  revised,  and  by  enlarging  the  size  of  the  page 
much  new  important  critical  and  exeg^cal  matter  was  added  (amounting  to  160  pages), 
including  concise  introductions  to  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  copious  indexes 
of  Greek  words  and  phrases,  and  of  the  matters  explained  in  the  Notes.  The  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  is  represented  by  a  tabular  synopsis  of  psrallels  in  the  margin,  showing  at  one  view 
what  portions  of  each  Gospel  are  peculiar  to  that  Gospel  or  are  common  to  the  others. 

Much  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions,  the  third  edition,  which  is  ste- 
reot3rped,  is  yet  further  enlarged  Tto  the  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages),  and  very  mate- 
rially improved.  In  addition  to  nis  own  researches.  Dr.  Bloomfield  nas  availed  himself  of 
various  suggestions  fbr  the  improvement  of  his  work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  researches  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following  are  the  leading  filatures  of  this 
edition :  — 

1.  The  Text  has  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  ^  settled,  so  as  to  form — in  effect 
—a  new  recension ;  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  represent  l>oth  the  common  and  the  corrected 
text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts  formed  by  the  beet  preceding  critical 
editors,  especially  Griesbach,  Matthaoi,  and  Scholz.    The  readings  of  Dr.  Scnolz's  text,  when 

1  [But  see  below  as  to  the  iiiiitA  edition.] 
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▼aiyiiif  from  tiuit  of  fhe  pnMot  edition,  are  ffiToi  in  the  cridcd  notet.    The  paoctaatiod  hm 
been  effain  revised,  and  varioos  improTements  nave  been  introduced. 

2.  l^e  Tabular  Parallels,  representing  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  had  originaUj 
been  derived  from  Dr.  Vater's  edition  (noticed  in  No,  47.  p.  698.  typrd),  have  been  re-collated 
and  revised,  and  many  alterations  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  removal  of  lefeiemea 
vrhich  were  not  strictly  parallel,  or  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  important  paralld  refow 
rived  from  the  Rev.  Edward  GresweU's  «Harmonia  EvangeUca,"  and  "  Diaser- 


ences,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell's  "Harmonia  Evangelica,' 

tations."    And  the  Collection  of  Marginal  Reftrences  throughout  the  New  Teatameot  has  been 

materially  corrected  and  improved, 

8.  But  the  chief  change  wiU  be  found  in  the  Annotations.  Among  these,  the  QriHeal  NoUa 
are  greatly  increased  in  number,  especially  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr.  Scbols's  editioo  of 
the  Greek  Testament  (noticed  in  p.  700.  No.  66.),  the  results  of  whose  labours,  as  fiv  as  is  prac- 
ticable, are  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Extgetieal  Notea  have  received  equal  attention,  and 
now  form  a  perpetual  commentary  in  epitome ;  in  which  the  opinions  of  many  writers  are  con- 
densed. In  thMe  notes  numerous  parallel  constructions  are  introduced  from  Qaaaical  Authors, 
besides  some  select  elucidations  from  Rabbinical  Writers.  The  Gkmariml  Abte,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  really  difBcult  words  or  phrases,  are  made  so 
eomprehensive,  as,  with  the  sid  of  Uie  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it 
leas  frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  beautifiil  and  cor- 
rect :  and  its  value  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Map  of  Pales- 
tine and  Svria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  This  map,  which  is  adapted  to  illustrate 
not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  works  of  the  Jewisn  historian,  Jowphus,  has  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Arrowsroith,  from  the  more  recent  and  important  authorities,  under  the  special 
direction  of  Colonel  Leake. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  depredating  the  merit  of  the  labours  of  preceding  editors,  this  third 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  Dr.  Bloomfield,  mav  justly  be  regarded  [in  the  opinion  of 
the  author^  as  the  most  valuable  for  biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press 
in  this  country. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  editions  are  reprints  of  the  third,  with  a  fbw  unimportant  corrections. 

[The  NiicTR  edition  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament  is  in  many  respects  a  re-wn>ugfat 
work.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  critical  materials,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  body  of  annotation  much  more  than  before.  Some  of  the  changes  are  explained  in  the 
preface ;  others  must  be  learned  from  the  work  itself.  The  writer  of  uese  remarks  has  already 
expressed  his  judgment  as  to  the  critical  opinions  of  Dr.  Bloomfield  (see  **  The  Book  of  Reve- 
lation translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Text,"  Introd.  pp.  xix — ^xxii.),  his  severe  censure  of 
those  who  differ  from  him,  and  the  needless  conjectures  wnich  (thoufl^  avowedly  objecting  to 
all  conjecture)  he  sometimes  suggests  and  occasionally  adopts.  Ine  writer  has  also  shown 
{^  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  »62— 264.),  that  Dr.  BloomfieId*s  statements  as  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  as  to  their  citations  from  MSS.,  and  as  to  the  readings  of  MSS.  (as  given  in  what 
may  be  called  the  common  sources  of  infbrmation),  require  to  be  examined  cardfblly  in  every 
case.  A  reference  will  suffice  without  repeating  these  things,  farther  than  to  say,  that  in  ge- 
neral they  are  iust  as  applicable  to  the  nmth  eoUtion  as  they  were  to  those  that  preceded. 

In  several  places  a  change  of  opinion  on  Dr.  Bloomfield*s  p^  is  manifest ;  and  this  expUins 
how  some  of  the  annotations  are  mconsistent  in  their  parts  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  text, 
lu  St.  Mark's  Gospel  the  tabular  parallels  are  retained,  while  in  the  others  they  are  omitted.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Alford's  Greek  Testament  has  beoi  fkr  frma 
small  on  this  remodelled  edition  of  Dr.  Bloomfield.] 

63.  *fl  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  brief  Eiurlish  Notes, 
chiefly  philological  and  explanatory,  especially  formed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Public  Schools,  and  also  adi^ted  to  serve  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  general 
purposes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BiiOOiiFiBij>,  D.D.  Liondon,  1837.  Fourta  Hdi- 
tion,  1845.     12mo. 

This  edition  is  avowedly  designed  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  also  for  suc^ 
general  students,  for  whom  a  larger  and  more  expensive  edition  would  be  unsuited.  The  text 
u  that  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  large  octavo  edition.  Hie  punctuation  has  been  most  careAilly 
attended  to,  so  as  materiallv  to  diminish  the  labour,  and  facilitate  the  prioress  of  the  bibU<»l 
student  The  notes,  though  concise,  are  clear  and  satisfactory :  and  a  ffood  index  of  the  Greek 
words  and  phrases  explained,  concludes  this  cheap  and  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment 

64.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsdc^  ad  optimorum  llbrorum  fidem  recensuit  An- 
tonius  Jaomamn.    Cum  selects  Lectionum  Yarietate.    MonachiL     1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  nse  of  such  students  in  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many as  are  unable  to  procure  the  larger  and  more  expensive  critical  editicms  of  the  New 
Testament  The  text  is  tor  the  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No,  44.  p.  697.  M^ird), 
Various  readings  are  selected  from  the  editions  of  Griesbach,  Matthiei,  Grata,  and  Knappe.  Am 
might  be  expected  from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  been  guided  veiy  materially  by  the  antl»o- 
rity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the  four  Giospels  is  prefixed :  and  tl»« 
volume,  which  is  very  neatly  printed,  concludes  with  an  index  <^  the  Epistles  and  Gospela  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  tne  Romish  Church. 

65.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr«c^  et  Latm^.    Ex  Recensione  Knappiana,  ad^ 
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jectb  yariis  et  Griesbachii  et  Lachmanni  lecUonibos,  ^didit  Adolphns  Gobschbk. 
Lipsise,  1832.     8to. 

This  also  is  a  mannal  edition  for  the  use  of  German  Biblical  Students.  The  text  is  taken 
iVom  Knappe's  edition ;  and  below  it  are  the  principal  various  reading  adopted  by  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann.  The  Latin  version,  which  is  placed  below  them,  is  saia  to  be  dose  and 
faithfuL  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  numbers  of  the  verses  are  given  in 
the  margin :  and  to  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chro- 
nological table  terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  New 
Testament 

66.  Antiquissimufl  Quatuor  Eyangeliorum  Ganonicorum  Codex  San-6allensis 
Grteco-Latinus  interlinearis,  ....  ^idit  H.  C.  M.  Rbttio.    Turici,  1836.    4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  edition  In  No.  9.  p.  682.  ft^wd,  among  the  fitc-simile  editions  of 
Manuscripts  containing  the  New  Testament. 

67.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    £x  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550.    The  New  Tes- 
tament of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  according  to  the  authorised  version. 
The  Greek  and  English  texts  arranged  in  parallel  columns.    A  New  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  the  marginal  references.    Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Press,  1836 
12mo.     [Also  reprinted.] 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  biblical  students 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Sgholefibld,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  who 
states,  that  **  The  only  variations,  introduced  into  this  edition  m>m  that  of  Robert  Stephens, 
1550,  (besides  occasional  changes  in  the  punctuation,  and  the  correction  of  manifest  typogra- 
phical errors,)  are  the  following :  —  In  Matt  vL  24.  and  Luke  xvi  14.  the  word  fimfMnm  is  uni- 
formly printed  after  Griesbach ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies  between  the  single  and  double  m. 
2.  In  Matt,  xxiii.  13, 14.  the  order  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  English 
version.  8.  In  Mark  adv.  19.,  John  viii  9.,  Romans  xii  5.,  nmBut  is  uniformly  printed  as  one 
word,  which,  in  the  first  passage,  Stephens  divides  into  twa  4.  In  1  Peter  iii.  11.  the  words 
Ar«ft'*  ^yirnrArm  are  retained,  thouj^  omitted  in  Stephens's  edition ;  as  this  omission  appears  to 
have  been  purelv  accidental,  contrary  to  all  MS.  versions,  and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal 
references,  which  are  introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  inclosed  between  brackets, 
are  those,  which  have  been  added  subsequently  to  1611,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  revision, 
published  at  Oxford,  1769." 

68.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Grreek,  chiefly  from  the  Text 
of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To  which  are  annexed  a  Chronological 
Harmony,  and  three  Inikxes.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tbollopb,  M.A.  London, 
1837.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
February,  1838  (vol  xx.  pp.  66—70.). 

69.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the  usual  Marginal  Re^ 
ferences  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or  Concordance  of  Words,  and  a 
graduated  collection  of  various  Readings  from  Griesbach.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  Edward  Cardwell,  D.D.     Oxford,  1837.    2  vols.  12mo. 

70.  H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Griesbach*s  Text,  with  the  various  Readings  of  Mill 
and  Scholz.    London,  1837,  small  8vo.     [Second  Edition,  revised  1850.] 

**  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well.  It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  port- 
able  form,  in  short,  the  readings  of  three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament  In  admtioa 
to  this,  Griesbach's  probable  leadings  are  riven  in  foot-notes ;  and  there  is  an  useful  and  com- 
pendious account  of  the  various  editions  m  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  har- 
mony,'* presenting  some  features  of  diflRBrence  from  other  arrangements,  **  dironological  and 
other  useftd  tables,  together  with  parallel  pissages  eiven  in  the  margin.**  Brief  prefaces  are 
prefixed  to  each  book ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  edition  for  theolo- 
gical purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  refierences  is  g^ven  in  the  margin ;  and  the  facility  of  compa- 
rison IS  much  incream  by  observing  a  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  passages  or  ideas, 
and  for  those  furnishing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  same  events.  Great  care  has  bMU  taken  to 
admit  onlv  such  as  are  really,  and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  passages.  **  The  work  is  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravings,  a  coloured  fko-simile  specimen  of  the  Cotton 
manuscript**  of  the  four  Gospels,  ''and  of  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  eurnve** 
or  ordinarv  Greek  **  character.**    ^British  Magazine,  Februarv,  1888,  vol  xiii.  p.  179.) 

[  Several  inaccuracies  were  found  in  the  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1887 ; 
these  arose  principally  from  undue  confidence  having  been  placed  on  Uie  reprint  of  Griesbach's 
Manual,  wmch  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1825,  the  errors  of  which  are  so  great  as  to  extend  to  the 
omission  of  words  or  clauses.  In  conse(]^nence,  this  Greek  Testament  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
revision  before  the  edition  of  1850  was  issued.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  this  revision 
of  the  text  and  readings  was  executed  by  Dr.  Treselles :  it  ma;^  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  mis- 
take to  mention,  that  thoueh  Dr.  T.  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  revision,  no  part  was 
undertaken  or  accomplished  by  him,  except  part  of  the  introduction  and  some  of  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  each  book.    He  neither  read  nor  revised  the  text  itaelt] 
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71.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.    Koram  TeBtamentum  Groc^  post  Job.  Aug.  Hen. 
Tittmannum  olim  Prof.  Lips,  ad  fidem  optimorum  llbrorum  Becundis  cutis  recog« 
novit,  Lectionumque  varietatem  notavit,  Augustus  Hahk.     Editio  stereotjrpa 
LipsisB,  1840.    Bto. 

71.*  NoTum  Testamentum  Ghrsec^  post  J.  A.  H.  Tittmannum,  olim  Prof.  Lips, 
ad  fidem  optimorum  librorum  secundis  curis  recognovit,  Lectionumque  Tarietatem 
notavit  Augustus  Hahm,  in  Acad.  Yratisl.  Professor.  Editio  Americana  stereotjrpa ; 
curante  Edvardo  Robinson,  S.T.D.  Neo-Eboraci  et  Bostoniss.     1842.  8ro. 

Of  Profesaor  Tittmaim's  oaeAil  mannal  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  a  brief  notice  hat 
been  ffiven  in  p.  697.  No.  44.  nmri.  That  edition  being  \ong  since  ezhansted,  the  pablisher, 
Mr.  Charles  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipric  (to  whose  liberal  enterprise  biblical  stadents  are  lai^gdj 
indebted  for  yarioos  valuable  works),  applied  to  Dr.  Hahn  to  undertake  a  new  edition,  with 
such  improvements  as  he  might  think  proper  to  make.  The  improvements  which  Dr.  Hahn 
has  made  are  so  considerable  as  Justly  to  entitle  his  labours  to  distinct  and  honourable  notice^ 
The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  hj  Dr.  Hahn :  -^ 

First,  he  corrected  all  the  typographical  errors  in  llttmann's  edition,  as  well  as  errors  in 
punctuation,  and  in  some  instances  the  improper  use  of  capital  letters.  **  The  accentuation 
also  was  faulty  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  writing  words  with  the  conmis,  e.  g. 
xiyA  for  %ky^  &c.  The  lota  subscript  in  such  words  as  ti»if*  omitted  by  Tittmann,  Hahn  judges 
to  be  wrongly  omitted,  and  has  restored  it.  The  circumflex  removed  by  Tittmann,  in  such 
words  as  A-XjVtif,  XMtka^  and  the  like,  Hahn  restores.  Many  other  smaller  faults,  whidi  he  spe- 
cifies, he  has  laboured  to  correct ;  as  well  as  the  delects  alr^y  enumerated  above^ 

Thus  much,  as  to  correctness  in  the  printing  of  the  new  edition.  Next,  as  to  tiie  choice  of 
readings. 

Hahn  has  exhibited,  in  the  margin  of  the  work,  the  varioos  readings  of  Grieebach's  two 
later  editions,  those  of  the  first  volume  of  the  third  edition  by  Schulz,  and  also  the  readings  of 
Knapp,  of  Scholz,  and  of  Lachmann.  The  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  referring  to  these 
authorities,  are  all  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preiSM^  The  variations  from  the  Tbrtaa 
receptus  are  also  noted  in  the  mai^n.  The  modes  of  designating  suspected  clauses^  and  of 
marking  the  beginning  of  verses,  are  all  explained  in  the  preboe,  and  appear  to  be  generally 
easy  and  judicious. 

"  The  received  text,  the  editor  uyB,  is  never  abandoned  without  the  most  wei|rhty  reaaonsL 
When  there  is  a  disagreement  among  critical  editors,  whether  it  should  be  admitted  or  rejected, 
Hahn  has  taken  care  to  note  who  are  for  it  and  who  are  against  it.  Whtt^e  he  has  difiTered 
in  judtfment  iVom  other  critics,  the  nature  of  his  appeal  to  them  advertises  the  reader  who  are 
with  tne  editor,  and  who  are  against  him.  In  some  cases  he  differs  firom  all  oi  them ;  and  then, 
although  he  does  not  state  his  reasons  in  the  margin,  because  tbe  nature  of  his  plan  fniiids  him 
thus  to  enlarge,  yet  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  never  ventures  to  dissent  from  all  the  oth«r 
critical  editions,  unless  he  has  what  he  deems  to  be  good  and  forcible  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
critical  reader,  in  such  a  case,  must  resort  to  Wetstein,  or  Griesbach's  second  critical  edition  in 
two  volumes,  or  to  Scholz,  where  he  will  find  most,  if  not  all  of  the  authorities  on  which  the 
judgment  of  Hahn  rests;  or  in  case  he  does  not  find  satisfaction  there,  he  most  resort  to  the 
context,  and  to  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages. 

**  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  there  is  no  proper  ground  of  complaint  against  the  editor,  in 
this  case,  because' he  has  not  detailed  his  reasons;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  swell  the  work 
into  a  form  so  large,  as  to  ftustrate  the  object  of  making  a  manual." 

Thus  Dr.  Hahn  has  given  "  a  tuOabut  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  various  recensions  of  the 
New  Testament  text,  which  is  of  anv  importance.  Griesbach's  last  edition  (1796, 1806)  con- 
tains embodied  all  the  critical  results  which  had  preceded  that  time;  and  Scholz,  Schulz, 
Knapp,  and  Lachmann,  have  given  nearly  all  that  has  been  developed  since  that  period. 
Almost  every  month  some  new  readings  are  coming  to  light,  and  the  way  is  thus  preparuig  for 
a  critical  recension  at  a  future  period,  which  will  place  all  preceding  editions  merely  on  the 
shelf  of  the  historian  of  criticism. 

**  In  addition  to  this  important  syllabus  of  the  critical  recensions,  which  Hahn  has  presented 
in  bis  roar^n,  his  edition  possesses  some  other  advantages  over  the  preceding  manuals  of  this 
nature,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

**  In  a  Prolegomenon  of  some  length  he  has  given  a  brief,  but  quite  intelliffible  and  appn»> 
priate,  descripUon  of  all  the  important  wwm  manuscripts.  These,  critics  Hbave  generally 
deemed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  of  the  best  authority.  Their  names,  distinctive  qualities, 
probable  age,  extent  of  content^  and  the  symbol  used  by  critics  to  designate  Uiem,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  Hahn's  description.  The  manuscripts  in  the  curtiv*  or  small-text  Greek  he  has  not 
undertaken  to  describe ;  because^  as  he  thinks,  the  great  mass  of  them  originated  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  only  a  few  in  the  ninth.  Of  course,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  weight  of  authority 
belonging  to  them  must  be  smalL  The  umcial  manuscripts  are  divided  into  four  classes,  vix. 
I.  Manuscripto  of  the  Gospels.  IL  Of  the  AcU  and  Catholic  Episdes.  UL  Of  the  EpiaUes  of 
Paul  IV.  Of  the  Apocalypse^ — All  the  important  ones,  under  each  head,  are  specified  and 
briefly  described.  Next  to  this  syllabus  of  uncial  manuscripts  comes  a  brief  account  of  the 
ancient  Vtrtions  made  directly  from  the  Greek.  These  are  the  Itala  and  other  Latin  versions 
before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  the  Vulgate  bv  Jerome ;  the  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac,  and  also  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  Version ;  the  Egyptian  Versions ;  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Gothic,  and  Slavcanc 
Versions.  Last  of  all  is  a  reference  to  the  citations  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
to  them  is  briefly  stated.  Inasmuch  as  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers  are  dted  in  Griesbach  and 
Scholz,  as  witnesses  for  or  against  any  particular  reading,  and  may  be  there  found,  Hahn  does 
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not  produce  ihtm  in  his  margin.  He  would  no  more  do  this,  in  oonrittency  with  his  plan,  than 
he  would  dte  all  the  maniucnpt  anthorities.  The  resnlte  of  all  the  recensions  is  what  Hahn  has 
undertaken  to  ^ve,  not  the  process  by  which  those  results  were  made  out  The  larger  editions 
of  Wetsteiu,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann  must  be  consulted  for  the  process. 

**  Every  thing  about  this  edition  of  Hahn  wears  the  air  of  great  neatness.  The  type  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  paper  good ;  the  priutiag  unusually  correct ;  and  the  pointing  judicious.  It  is  truly 
a  work  of  muUum  in  parvo.  The  reader  has  befbre  him  the  decisions  of  all  the  distinguished 
recent  text-critics,  as  well  as  that  of  Hahn  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  at  liberty,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  means,  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself.  Hahn  does  not  bind  him  by  his  own 
judgment  When  he  difiers  from  others,  he  gives  notice  of  it,  and  tells  the  reader  how  others 
have  decided."    (BibUotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  1848,  pp.  274—277.) 

The  North  American  reprint  is  beautifully  and  accuratelyexecuted  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Professor  Robinson.  By  enlarging  the  sise  of  the  page,  Hahn's  edition  of  693  pages  is  com- 
pressed into  668  pages. 

72.  Novam  Testiunentum  Grsec^  Textom  ad  fidem  antiquorum  testium  recen- 
8uit:  brevem  Apparatum  Criticum,  una  cum  Yariu  Lectionibus  Elzevironim, 
Enappii,  Scholzii,  Xachmanni  subjunxit ;  Argumenta  et  Locoe  Parallelos  indicavit ; 
Commentationem  Isagogicam,  notatis  propriis  lectionibus  Edd.  Stephanicae  tertian 
atque  Millianas  Matthsianae,  Griesbachianae,  praBmisit  .£notheus  Fridericua  Con* 
Btantinus  TiscHENDOBF.    Lipsis,  1841.     Square  12mo. 

This  edition  will  be  **  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to  possess  in  a  small  compass  the  latest 
information  on  the  subject  of  various  readinga.'*  ^Scrivener's  SuppL  to  the  Authorised  English 
Version  of  the  New  Test  vol.  i  p.  81.)  The  prolegomena  treat, — 1*  On  the  different  recen- 
sions of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Scholz,  on  whom  he  is  unmerci- 
fully severe ;  2.  On  the  plan  which  Dr.  Ilschendorf  pursued  in  preparing  this  edition ;  and 
8.  On  the  editions  collated  with  the  text  of  his  own  edition.  To  these  be  has  added,  4.  An 
Index  of  the  critical  aids  to  which  he  had  recourse  (Manuscripts,  Versions,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  writers),  and  of  the  contracted  references  to  them  which  he 
haa  adopted.  Following  the  steps  of  Griesbach,  he  has  throughout  given  the  predominance  to 
the  Alexandrian  or  African  manuscripts.  The  text  is  verv  neatly  printed  in  long  lines,  the 
verses  being  exhibited  in  the  outer  margin,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  inner  margin. 
The  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition 
is  veiy  neat 

73.  *H  KAINH  AIAOHRH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gr»c^  et  Latin^  In  antiquia 
teatibuB  Textum  Versionia  VulgatsB  indagavit,  Lectionesque  variantea  Stephani 
notavit,  V.  S.  Venerabili  Jager  in  consilium  adhibito,  Conatantinua  Tischbndosf. 
FarisiiB,  1842.    Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  printed  in  parallel 
columns.  As  a  critical  edition  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  scholar,  as  the  text  is  only  a  cento  <^ 
those  various  readings  seletted  from  Greek  manuscripts  which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Clementine  edition  or  the  L  tin  vulgate  version,  the  only  version  allowed  to  be  authentic  by 
the  Romish  church.  In  the  .  ij^pendix  are  printed  the  various  readings  which  occur  in  Robert 
Stephens's  third  edition  (Pans,  1550),  and  in  Griesbacb's  second  edition  (Hals  Saxonum, 
1796 — 1806S  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  which  reading  differ  ih>m  the  text  as  printed  by 
Tischendorf.  This  edition  is  a  companion  to  the  imperial  octavo  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  725.  No.  25.  in/rit ;  and  both,  though  sold  separatelv,  form  part  of  the 
series  of  classic  authors  whose  worl^  are  in  course  of  publication  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Didot  The  volume  ii  printed  in  the  same  upright  aharp  Greek  characters  as  Didot's  other 
publicationa. 

[74.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textua  Gnecus  Versionis  Yul^atce  Latinae,  quern 
in  antiquia  testibua  Y.  S.  Venerabili  Jager  in  oonailium  adhibito  indagavit  Con- 
atantinua Tischbndosf.    Farisiia,  1842.    Small  8vo. 

Thia  is  the  Greek  text  alone  of  the  preceding  edition :  but  without  the  appoidix  of  various 
readings :  it  is  on  that  account  of  even  leaa  utility,  if  possible,  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
(See  **  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  lia)] 

75.  Novum  Teatamentum  Gnec^.  Ad  antiquos  testes  recensult,  Lectionesque 
Yariantes  Eizevirorum,  Stephanie  Ghiesbachii,  notavit  Constantinus  TiscusMDuBr. 
Farbiis,  1842.     Small  8vo. 

[This  reaonblea  in  iqjpearcmce  very  closely  the  preceding  edition;  it  was,  however,  intended 
to  be  nearly  the  same  text  aa  the  Leipsic  edition  (above.  No.  72.).  In  an  appendix  subjoined 
at  Midsummer,  1848,  to  the  unsold  copiea  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  Tischendorf  states  of  this 
Paris  impression,  **  editionem  deatinatam  illam  quidem  imprimis  ad  Francogallomm  et  Anglo- 
rum  uaum:"  in  this  country,  however,  it  has  not  been  much  used;  and  it  soon  came  to 
Tischendorf 's  knowledge  that  the  work  of  altering  the  setting  of  type  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Leipsic  readings  had  been  performed  very  carelessly ;  so  that  it  was  about  the  most  incorrect 
edition  ever  printed.    It  is  said  that  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  stereotype  plates  to  ^9 
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recently  reyfeed;  bat  eren  then  it  is  a  text  of  no  eritiad  importance,  as  only  ezhil 
TischendorTs  earliest  opinions,  and  that  withoat  the  aathoritiee  on  which  they  were  baaed.] 

[76.  Novum  Testamentum  GrsBC^.     Ad  antiquos  testes  recensuit,  Apparatum 

Cnttcum  multis  modis  auctum  et  correctum  apposuit,  Commentationem  Isa^ogicam 

prsemisit  Constantinus   Ti8Gbbmi>orf,  TheoL  Dr.  et   Prof.     Editio    Lipsiensia 

secunda.     LipeisB,  1849.    Small  8to. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  Itschendorf  hitherto  published:  it  contains  many  of  the 
results  of  his  own  collations  and  transcripts  of  MSS. ;  the  aathorities,  however,  are  given  cora> 
pendionsly,  and  the  readings  are  tdeded,  so  that  it  does  not  present  anything  like  a  complete 
critical  apparatus.  It  is  nMdless  to  describe  it  in  detail  here,  as  its  leading  features  have  oeen 
enumerated  above,  pp.  188, 189.    See  also  <<  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  pp.  118—129.] 

[77.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsec^  Ad  antiquos  testes  denuo  recensuit,  Appara- 
tum Criticum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit,  Commentationem  Isagogicam  pne- 
textuit  Constantinus  Tisghbndorf.    Editio  septima.    8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  edition  was  issued  about  the  close  of  1855.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  that  its  progress  through  the  press  will  oe  but  slow,  as  it  is  to 
contain  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor  and  of 
the  ancient  versions,  &c.  In  filling  up  the  outline  Aimished  by  his  edition  ot  1849,  the  editor 
haa  evidentlv  taken  considerable  pains ;  but  as  it  was  not  formed  at  once  from  the  materials 
themselves,  but  only  by  adding  m  what  had  been  previously  missed  by,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  omissions  may  stul  be  noticed :  perhaps,  however,  when  the  Prolegomena  appear  it  wiu 
be  found  that  the  editor  acted  on  some  definite  principle  as  to  what  he  passed  by.  This  edition 
is  called  the  $eventhy  by  adding  to  the  two  former  Leipsic  and  the  three  Paris  editions,  certain 
impressions  of  the  mere  text.  When  this  edition  is  complete  it  will  probably  be  the  moat  full 
and  convenient  manual  of  the  various  readings  and  their  authorities  that  has  ever  appeared.] 

.  78.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  The  New  Testament :  consisting  of  tlie  Greek  TeaU- 
ment  of  Scholz,  with  the  readings,  both  textual  and  marginiu,  of  Griesbach ;  and 
the  variations  of  Stephens,  1550;  Beza,  1598;  and  the  Elzevir,  1633;  with  the 
English  authorised  Version  and  its  Marginal  Renderings.  London,  [1842.] 
Small  8vo. 

In  this  very  neatlv  printed  and  portable  edition,  the  tjrpographlcal  inaccuracies  oocvring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  Scholx  have  been  careftill^r  corrected,  and  ever^  variation  between  it  and 
Griesbach *s  smaller  edition,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805,  has  been  pomted  out ;  together  with  all 
those  readings  of  the  value  of  which  Griesbach  has  expressed  any  jud^fment.  The  variationa 
of  Stephens,  Beza,  and  the  Elzevirs  are  given  (h>m  the  editions  specified  in  the  title.  The 
English  authorised  version  is  printed  according  to  the  first  edition  of  Ijsll  (the  italic  words  of 
which  have  been  carefully  followed),  with  the  whole  of  the  marg^inal  renderings.  The  para> 
graphs  into  which  the  English  text  has  been  divided  have  been  arranged  to  correspond  with 
the  Greek. 

79.  TH2  KAINH2  AIAOHKHS   'AIIANTA.     Kavratpiyiq,,      Ec  row  Tinroypo^uv 

Ilirnjrot;,  crci  f <i»fty'.     [Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  A.M.    Cambridge : 

at  the  Pitt  Press,  1843.]     18mo. 

A  very  beautiftil  pocket  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  It  contains  the  Textns  Raoeptna, 
taken  fh>m  the  first  Elzevir  edition  printed  at  Leyden  in  1624,  which  is  divided  into  aectiooa 
or  paragraphs  according  to  Bengel's  edition  printed  in  1734  At  the  foot  of  the  page  are  printed 
parallel  passages  from  CourceIles*s  edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1675,  which  have  beoi 
carefully  revi^  and  corrected  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowbtt,  A.1L 

80.  'H  RAINH  AIAOHKH,  £K  TH2  HAAAIAS  AIAOHKHS  KATA  TOTS 
*BBAOMHKONTA  *EPMHNETOM£NH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum,  Editio 
Hellenistioa.  [Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  William  Gbinfibud,  M.A.]  Londini, 
1843.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  express  design  of  the  learned  editor  is  to  illustrate  the  style  ti  the  New  Testament  by  a 
minute  and  compr^ensive  analysis  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thoa 
to  substitute,  in  lieu  of  rabbinical  authorities  and  heathen  writers,  the  more  aopropriate  and 
befitting  aids  which  are  so  abundantly  fUmished  by  that  ancient  and  venerable  translation. 
The  subject,  indeed,  has  been  incidentally  noticed  by  some  lexicographers,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield  to  apply  this  version  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  critical  underatandiag 
of  the  New  Testament. 

For  this  purpose  he  has,  with  singular  industry  and  patience  of  research,  collated  almost 
every  word  and  phrase  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint ;  and 
whidi  he  has  plsced  under  each  separate  verse,  so  that  the  eye  may  immediately  perceive  the 
ill  ost ration.  When  a  word  or  phrase  does  not  occur  in  the'  Septuagint,  assistance  ia  sought 
Arom  the  Greek  Apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  authors,  Fhilo  and  Joeephns,  both 
of  whom  wrote  in  the  Greek  language.  Occasionally,  a  striking  illustration  is  inserted  from 
the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers,  or  from  some  of  the  earliest  Hellenistic  remains ;  hoX 
these  are  uniformly  inclosed  in  brackets,  in  order  to  show  their  minor  importance,  and  to 
intimate  that  they  are  designed  merely  for  phUological  porposes.    The  quotations  firom  the 
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works  of  Fhilo  are  particiilarly  Talnible,  as  they  are  almost  in  the  yery  words  of  the  Septuagint 
This  is  a  very  important  testimony  to  the  anthentici^  of  that  version,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  come  down  to  as  without  any  serioos  mutilation.  Fhilo  has  cited  several  thousand  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  almost  invariably  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
as  we  now  find  it  extant  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Vatican  text  There  is  also  another 
benefit  to  be  derived  fh>m  this  beautifully  and  accurately  executed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  cost  the  learned  editor  the  unremitting  labour  of  ten  rears :  viz.  That,  while  it 
lays  open  the  various  forms  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  it  leads  on  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
student  to  the  interior  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  texts  (upwards  of  three  hundred) 
which  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old.  These  are  judiciously  exhibited  in 
pandlel  columns,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  judge  for  himself  how  nearly  they  in  general 
approach  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

81.  Codex  Ephnemi  Syii  Rescriptus  ....  Edidit  Constantinus  Tischbndobf. 

Lipsise,  1843.    Folio. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  see  p.  680.  No.  4.  tuprci,  among  the  facsimile  editions  of  manu- 
scripts containing  tiie  New  Testament 

82.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grnec^.  £x  recognitione 
Enappii  emendatiua  edidit,  Argumentorumque  Notationes,  Locos  Parallelos,  An- 
DOtationem  Criticam,  et  Indices  adjecit  Carolus  Grodofredus  Gultelmus  Theilb, 
Prof.  Lipsiensis.    Editio  stereotypa.    Lipsise,  1844.     18ino. 

For  this  edition  biblical  students  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Bemhard 
Tauchnitz,  jun.,  to  whose  zeal  for  promoting  the  study  of  sacred  literature  willing  testimony 
has  already  been  offered  in  the  preceding  pages.  Professor  Theile,  the  editor,  has  accurately 
reprinted  the  text  of  Knappe's  Mition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  is  described  in  p.  696. 
No.  36.  atqorcL  The  Greek  text  is  printed  in  two  columns  in  a  small  but  distinct  type,  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  the  editor  has  placed  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents ;  and  in  the  inner  part  of  each  column  he  has  printed  the  reaUy  parallel 
passages.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  foHowed  by  seventy  pages  of  **  Annotatio 
Critics,"  which  exhibit  the  various  readings  in  the  editions  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  Griesbach, 
Knappe,  Sckolz,  Uaho,  Lachmann,  and  lischendor^  and  also  the  oldest  manuscripts  which 
support  particular  readings.  The  work  concludes  with  an  index  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  cit^  in  the  New,  and  also  of  the  **  Pericopie  Evangelica,**  or  sections  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  are  read  on  Sundays  and  on  certain  fisstival  days  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 

Prof.  Theile*s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  minute  critioU  inquiries  concerning  various  readings,  or  who  cannot  command 
access  to  the  larger  and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  Grmk  Testament ;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  neatness  of  the  typo^phical  execution,  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  or 
the  critical  results  which  it  exhib'its  m  a  comparatively  small  spacer  it  demands  and  is  de- 
serving of  eveiy  commendation. 

83.  AnOKAAVt'IS  IHSOY  XPIZTOT  fC  Apxaunf  Avrtypa^v  tKdo9ii<ra.  The 
Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  ancient  authorities :  With  a  new  English 
Version  and  yarions  R^MUngs.  By  Samuel  Prideaux  Tbbgblues.  London, 
1844.    8vo. 

This  beautifVilly  and  accuratelv  printed  edition  of  the  Apocalvpse  contains — 1.  The  Greek 
text,  edited  on  the  authority  of  tne  most  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions ;  2.  On  the  opposite 
page  a  fiuthful  English  version  of  the  Greek  text;  8.  Beneath  the  text  are  exhibited  the 
ref^ings,  which  are  more  or  less  probable ;  the  readings  of  the  Elzevir  edition  printed  in  1624, 
and  a  selection  of  the  various  readings  which  are  at  all  supported  by  ancient  manuscripts,  by 
many  more  recent  manuscripts,  or  by  the  earliest  printed  editions,  together  with  a  classified 
statement  of  the  authorities  ror  such  readings.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  an  introduction  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  object  and  plan  of  this  edition ;  a  teview  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
text  0?  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  emendation  of  the  Greek  text  together 
with  the  mode  adopted  by  the  editor  in  arranging  the  critical  materials  and  forming  the  text 

[This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  present  writer  to  direct  pubBe  attention  in  this  countty, 
through  the  revision  of  anv  part  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture^  to  the  principle  of  recurrence  to 
the  dder  authorities  and  oetter  attested  readings.  It  was  almost  on  its  nrst  appearance  de- 
scribed as  above  (with  farther  commendations)  by  Mr.  Home.  It  is  in  many  respects  what 
the  editor  would  now  regard  as  very  incomplete.  Some  of  the  toaccarades  are  attributable  to 
the  same  causes  as  the  various  readings  in  MSS.  They  gave  the  prsesnt  writer  a  practical 
lesson  that  the  tendency  of  the  ancient  copjrists  has  been  transmitted  to  their  undoubted  suc- 
cessors the  modem  compositors,  namelv,  to  remove  supposed  mistakes^  and  to  avoid  imagined 
solecisms,  even  when  the  question  is  what  is  the  plural  termination  of  a  foreign  word. 

This  edition  has  been  tor  some  years  out  of  print;  the  English  translation  of  the  revised 
Greek  text  was  issned  separately,  after  having  been  ttfodn  revised :  **  The  Book  of  Revelation 
translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  text  by  S.  P.  Tn^^es,  1849."  12ma  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Greek  and  English  Revelation  in  1844»  the  editor  announced  his  intention  of  preparing 
a  Greek  text  based  on  ancient  authorities  (a  work  beg^  in  1888),  and  the  detailed  proapeetue 
of  the  edition  was  drcnlated  in  1848,  and  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  the  ApocalypsQ 
in  1849.] 
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84.  The  Britisli  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  comprising  a  full  and  exact 
Collation  of  all  Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek,  and  of  the  Feshito  Sjriac 
Version,  now  deposited  in  Great  Britjun ;  with  the  Elzevir  Text  and  Critical  Pro- 
legomena.   By  the  Rer.  Frederick  Henry  SomivxKSB,  M.A.   London.   2  rols.  4to. 

This  important  ediUon  was  announced  in  1845.  Its  editor  was  advantageously  known  to 
biblical  scholars  by  his  **  Supplement  to  the  authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
being  a  critical  Illustration  of  its  more  difficult  passages  from  the  Svriac,  Latin,  and  earlier 
English  Versions;"  the  first  volume  of  which  had  been  some  time  Wore  the  public.  The 
design  of  this  arduous  work  (which  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  his  Grace  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  twenty-three  other  prelates)  was  to  put  the  biblical  scholar  in  poa- 
session  of  all  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  Greek  and  S^ac, 
DOW  deposited  in  these  realms,  and  which  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  critical 
editors  since  the  time  of  Mill.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scrivener  in  his  Prospectus,  that  oat  of 
about  160  Greek  MS8.  existing  in  this  countr}*,  nearly  tixtjf  have  not  been  examined  at  alU 
while  our  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  rest  is  too  slight  or  inaccurate  to  be  depended  on  for 
critical  purposes-^  His  Svriac  materials  were  to  consist  of  about  ten  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  examined,  a  collation  of  three  others  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  the  well-known  liberality  of  Professor  Lee,  and  to  the  previous  collections  made  by 
Scbaaif^  Adler,  Jonoi,  and  other  labourers  in  this  important  department  of  biblical  literatureL 

[It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Scrivener  had  relinquished  the  intention  of  publishing  the  edition  abow 
announced.  The  **  Collation  of  about  twenty  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Gospels'*  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1858  (see  above,  p.  146.)»  contains  a  portion  of  the  materials  which  were  propoo^  to 
be  included  in  the  edition  thus  announced.  If^it  had  appear^  it  would  have  given  very  exact 
information  as  to  the  MSS.  in  this  country:  whether  these  'roateiiab  would  m  general  be  of 
imporunce  as  authorities  for  restoring  the  Greek  text,  or  whether  they  would  not  be  for  the 
greater  part  evidences  of  the  deteriorations  brought  hi  by  'cot>vists,  is  wholly  a  different  ques- 
tion. Taose  who  least  agree  with  the  critical  estimate  fbnned  bv  Mr.  Scrivener,  must  bear  full 
testimony  to  his  zeal  and  Uie  exactitude  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.] 

[85.  The  Apocalypae,  or  Book  of  Revelation  {  the  original  Greek  Text,  with 
MSS.  collations;  an  JSnglish  translation  and  hannony,  with  Notes  .  .  .  .  b j 
Chr.  WoRPS WORTH,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminsteri  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  &c.    London,  1849.    8vo. 

The  Greek  text  in  this  edition  is  twofold :  Scholars  and  that  formed  by  the  editor,  on  the 
authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.  A  Greek  Testament  by  ^the  same  editor  has  now  been  an- 
nounced.] 

[86.  The  Greek  Testament ;  with  a  critically  reyited  Text,  a  digest  of  Tarious 
readings,  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage,  Prolegomena,  and  a 
critical  and  exeffetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  TheoWtcal  Students  and 
Ministers.  By  Henry  Ai^fosd,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Li  two  volumes.  YoL  I.  containing 
the  four  (Gospels.    London,  1849.    8vo. 

The  Greek  Testament  ....  By  Henry  Alfobd,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Li  three  volumes. 
Vol.  IL  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
Corinthians.    London,  1852.  Svo.    Vol.  IIL  1856. 

The  Greek  Testament  ....  By  Henry  Axfobd,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  three 
volumes.    Vol.  L  containing  the  Four  Gospels.    Second  Edition,    London,  1864. 

8vo. 
.  in  four  volumes.    Vol.  IIL  containing  Galatians  to  Philemon.  London, 

1856. 

Mr.  Alfoid's  editions  are  specified  above,  so  fkr  as  material  change  or  revision  has  baen 
introduced :  the  plan  has  gradually  expanded  from  two  vdumes  to  fbiar^  the  last  of  which  is 
yet  to  be  published.  Mr.  AUbrd's  critical  principles,  and  the  formation  of  his  text,  have  been 
considered  above  (pp.  142 — 144. )»  The  notes  of  this  editor  on  questions  of  philology  and  inter- 
pretation show  that  he  has  thought  for  himself;  though  without  objecting  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  others.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  of  his  theories  are  peculiar,  and  such  as  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  facts  detailed  bv  the  inspired  writeraw  Uis  ex- 
treme dislike  of  those  whom  he  speaks  of  as  AormoKtwrs  has  led  him  thus  to  magnify  many  of 
the  seeming  difficulties  in  the  narrations  of  the  Evangelists ;  even  where  the  merest  explanatioa 
would  be  deemed  amply  sufficient  if  the  difficult^r  had  been  found  in  the  productions  of  ordinary- 
writers.  The  **  marguial  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage  **  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed : 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  inunense  labour  and  scrunoious  care,  thoogh  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  passed  by  with  but  little  observation  than  any  other  portion  of  the  work. 


1  Of  these  the  Codex  Cottonianns,  the  text  of  which  has  been  since  published  by  TIschen« 
dorf,  was  specified  by  Mr.  Scrivener  as  having  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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Those  who  Btndy  them  meet  will  most  Aillj  apprehend  tbdr  ntility:  those  who  wish  to  learn 
paanvely  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  since  it  involves  thought  and  industry  to  use  them. 

In  connection  with  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  Mr.  Alford's  first  edition  of  voL  i. 
it  is  right  to  refer  to  his  very  satisfactory  and  complete  reAitation  contained  in  **  A  Reply  to  a 
recent  Article  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer.'  London :  Rivingtons,  1851.**  This  is  not  the 
place  to  remark  farther  than  has  been  done  above,  upon  any  peculiarities  of  statement  fonnd  in 
Mr.  Alford*s  pages.  Much  may  in  succeeding  editions  be  brought  to  a  consistent  tone  of  thought 
and  expression  as  to  the  plenary  authority  ot  all  Scripture  statements.] 

[87.  BAasTBS*8  Large-Print  Greek  Testament.  'H  Kaiv^  AcaOijieif.  The  New 
Testament,  the  *  Received  Text,"  with  selected  varioas  readings  from  Gries- 
bach,  Scbolz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  and  references  to  pf^lel  passages* 
Lfbndon,  [1851.]     Svo. 

This  edition,  firom  the  size  of  the  type,  is  remarkably  convenient  for  ordinaxy  reading.  In 
the  titl^  **  text  of  Mill**  would  be  more  exact  than  **  received  text'*Q 

[88.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Analysis  and 
Exegetical  Commentary.  By  Samuel  H.  Tobhbr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  of  tne  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Ck>lumbia  College,  N.T.  New 
York,  1852.     Svo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  Greek  and  English.    (Bj  the  same.)    New  York, 

1853.  Svo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Greek  and  English.    (By  the  same.)    New 

York,  1S56.     Svo. 

The  plan  of  these  three  volumes  is  similar :  the  Greek  Text  and  the  English  version  are 
placed  in  parallel  columns ;  and  the  notes  (in  which  ^estions  of  textual  criticism  are  occa- 
sionally discussed)  occupy  the  greater  portion,  and  at  tunes  the  whole  of  the  page.] 

[89.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  English  Notes.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Macmichael,  M.A.    London,  Ifi^l 

[90.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  W. 
Wbbstsb,  M.A.,  of  King*s  College,  London,  late  Fellow  of  Qaeen*s  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  W.  F.  Wilmhson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby,  late 
Theological  Tutor  in  Cheltenham  College.    Vol.  I.,  Grospels  and  Acts.    London, 

1854.  Svo. 

**  This  Commentary  is  certainly  superior  to  those  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  theolo- 
gical students  in  England,  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  AIfora*s  edition.  With  this  it  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  ranked,  and  can  only  hold  its  ground  in  so  far  as  it  addresses  itself  to  a 
different  class  of  students,  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  momentous  questions  dis- 
cussed in  Mr.  Alford*s  notes.  ....  The  notes  are  brief  and  clearly  expressed,  and  will  doubtless 
be  found  useful  under  the  limitations  intimated  above."  (ReV.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  In  **  Journal  of 
Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,*'  Dec.  1855,  p.  860.) 

The  text  is  tubstantiaify  that  of  Stephens,  1550.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  edition  appears 
to  be  the  exegetical  notes ;  in  this  portion  of  their  work  the  editors  prof^  especially  to  main- 
tain, in  all  its  fulness,  orthodox  and  evangelical  truth.] 

S91.  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul*s  Epistle  to  the 
atians,  with  a  revised  translation,  by  C.  J.  Elucott,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Pilton« 
Rutland,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    J^ondon,  1854.     Svo. 
[91. ♦ on  St.  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     1855. 

**  On  the  whole,  Mr.  £llicott*s  editions  of  the  Oalatians  and  Ephesians  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  literature  of  England  for  patient  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  will  not 
suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  Germany.*'  (Bev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  **  Journal 
of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,**  March,  1856,  p.  85.) 

As  to  the  text  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  see  above,  p.  144.] 

[92.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Themlonians,  GaUuians^  Romans;  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balllol  College,  Oxford  [now  Regius  Professor  of  Greek].  London,  1855. 
2  vols.  Svo. 

The  text  adopted  by  Professor  Jowett  is  that  of  Lachmann ;  which  he  npholds  with  a  degree 
of  absoluteness  which*  would  never  have  been  done  by  Lachmann  himsel£  In  the  d^>artment 
of  criticism  these  volumes  are  an  earnest  endeavour  to  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  New 
Testament  philology,  and  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  using  in  his  Epistles  a  tongue  with  the  force 
and  the  proprieties  of  which  he  was  but  partially  acquainted.  (See  this  discussed  by  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  in  '*  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,"  Mm^  1856,  pp.  108—109.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Jowett  has  made  tnese  volumes  the  vehicle  for  introducing 
many  theological  novelties,  so  as  virtually  (and  probably  expressly)  to  set  aside  the  real  atone- 
ment and  sacritice  of  Christ  and  other  truths  on  which  real  Protestants  are  and  have  been  fully 
agreed  as  taught  most  expressly  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament] 
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[93.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  CoriDthians;  with  Critical  Kotes  and 
Dissertations.  By  Arthur  Penrhjn  Staniat,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  &c.    London,  1855.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  adopts  implicitly  the  text  of  Lachmaim,  and  that,  too,  in  the  parts  in  whkb 
Lachmann  himself  gave  the  warning  as  to  the  caution  that  should  be  observea.  (As  to  thia 
work  in  general,  see  If  r.  Li^htfoot,  as  referred  to  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jowett*8  volumes.^ 

In  the  department  of  philology  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  enm»^  in  that  for  which  he 
was  not  fitted ;  and  that  it  has  been  needftu  to  vindicate  St  Paul's  use  of  words  and  his  lan- 
guage in  general  from  the  uncertainty  which  was  mistakenly  alleged  to  pervade  it 

The  only  bearing  which  Mr.  Jowett*s  and  Mr.  Stanley's  volumes  have  on  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  is  found  in  their  acquiescence  in  what  they  siyyoserf  to  be  the  definite  con- 
clusions of  Lischmann.  Hence  it  has  oeen  needful  to  re-examine  and  to  restate  what  that  critic 
})roposed,  and  what  he  considered  that  he  had  effected :  he  sought  to  recover  the  true  basis 
br  the  genuine  text,  so  that  that  end  might  t^ltrwardi  be  the  more  surely  and  definitdy 
reached.] 

[94.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  Gospels,  with  prol^mena,  notes,  and  references, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoUeffes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  IVLA.,  late  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,    liondon,  1856.    Small  8vo.] 

[95.  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  authorities;  with  tlie 
yarious  readin<;s  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  yersions,  and  earlier  eccle- 
siastical writers  (to  Eusebius  inclusive) ;  together  with  the  Latin  Version  of 
Jerome,  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the  sixth  century.  By  S.  P.  Trbgsixjes, 
LL.D.     1  vol.  4to.     (Now  in  the  Press.) 

I  should  not  have  given  the  title  of  my  own  unfinished  work  in  the  list  of  editions,  had  not 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  thus  introduced  it  (in  the  aj^pendix  to  his  Bibliographical  List)  when  ft  was 
first  definitely  announced.  The  previous  collations,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  use  the  mate- 
rials so  collated,  are  mentioned  above,  pp.  140, 141,  and  in  **  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,** 
pp.  182—174.  The  authorities  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  together  those  which  belong  to  the 
same  class :  thus  the  most  ancient  body  of  MSS.  are  always  placed  first;  then  the  later  uncials 
which  agree  with  them  as  to  text ;  then  a  few  cursive  MSS.,  the  text  of  which  is  of  special 
importance;  and  afterwards  the  mass  of  the  later  undala  The  ancient  versions  have  been 
thoroughly  re-examined  as  far  as  possible ;  and  the  early  citations  have  been  specially  gathered 
together  and  re-verified :  to  all  of  these  the  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  writer  is  Atlly  giyen. 
The  evidence,  in  all  cases  of  real  conflict,  is  faUy  stated  on  DOth  sides.  At  every  opening  it  is 
at  once  shown  what  MSS.  and  versions  are  cited  as  being  extant  in  the  two  pages  before  the 
eye ;  and  where  any  of  these  are  defective,  it  is  at  once  noticed  in  the  margin.  The  order  in 
which  these  authorities  are  placed  in  the  conspectus  differs  in  this  particular  firom  Mr.  Alfonl's 
edition,  that  the  more  ancient  are  placed  first  here  as  well  as  in  the  notes ;  so  that  it  is  at  once 
evident  whether  any  of  these  leading  authorities  are  or  are  not  extant  in  the  passage  under 
consideration. 

The  portions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  various  readings,  g^ven  abovv^  p.  845.  teq^  show  the 
arrangement  of  aathoritiss,  &c  in  this  edition  now  in  progress.] 


On  the  Critical  JEeUtian  of  the  Oteek  Testament^  reported  to  he  editedtaRame^ 

fy  Cardinal  Mai, 

Much  interest  wad  excited  In  consequence  of  an  annonncement,  in  the  year  1836, 
by  Dr.  Wiseman  Tsince  titular  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  subsequently  a  Cardinal, 
and  also  styled  Ao^.  of  Westminster),  that  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  employed 
on  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Wiseman : — 

«  When  Monsignor  Mai,  lately  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  sug^mted  to  Leo  XII.  the 
propriety  of  publidiing  the  New  Testament  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  his  Holiness 
repUed,  that  he  would  wish  the  whole,  including  the  Old,  to  be  accurately  printed. 
Upon  this,  the  leah^ed  prelate  undertook  the  task,  and  advanced  as  fiu*  as  Si.  Mark's 
Gospel.  Not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  has  since  recommenced 
it  on  a  different  plan.  The  New  Testament  is  finished,  and  the  Old  co&siderably 
advanced.  This  publication  will  be  the  most  satisfiictoiy  proof  of  how  little 
apprehension  is  felt  in  Rome  of  any  *injunr  to  the  Christian  religion'  iVom  the 
critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  (Lectures  on  the  Connection  between 
Science  and  Revelation,  voL  iL  lect.  x.  pp.  190, 191.) 

The  interest  produced  by  this  announcement  was  yet  further  augmented  in  the 
year  1 842  by  the  following  intelligence  from  the  **  Annates  de  la  Philoaophie 
Chr^tienne,'*  for  April,  1842  (published  at  Paris),  which  was  circulated  throughout 
Europe  in  various  literary  journals.  — 

•*  The  illustrious  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  has  just  finished  a  work,  on  which  he  haa 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years,  viz.  an  edition  of  the  New  Te8tament» 
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with  the  ^arimtiotui  of  aU  the  MSS.  foniid  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome  and 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  with  numeroos  notes  full  of  philological  researches.  The 
text  taken  bj  the  cardinal  for  the  basis  of  his  edition  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
MS.  numbered  1209,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  sixth  century.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  Eminence,  the  Roman  Qoveroment 
has  reived  to  publish,  at  its  own  expense,  a  fac-simile  of  that  manuscript,  which 
is  in  golden  uncial  letters  **(?)**  and  in  the  continuous  style  of  writing  \9eriffti0 
contintia) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  words  are  not  separated  by  spacer  The  celebrated 
engraver,  Ruspi,  has  been  ordered  to  engrave  on  copper  tlus  &c-simile,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom."  (Annales  de 
la  PhUosophie  Ohr^Uenne,  Avril,  1842,  pp.  320,  821.) 

Notwithstanding  these  pompous  announcements,  nothing  at  aH  has  been  done 
towards  publishing  the  Greek  Testament  at  Rome.  Although  (as  the  reader  will 
perceive  on  referring  to  the  above  cited  extract  from  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures)  it 
was  asserted  in  18S6,  that  is,  only  ten  years  [tiow  twenty^  agou  that  '*the  New 
Testament"  was  **  finished,  and  the  Old  considerably  advanced;  yet  not  a  single 
pa^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  published  at  Rome. 

From  private  information  obtained  by  the  author  from  Italy  in  1843  and  1844, 
be  is  enaoled  to  state,  that  kg  Gbbbk  TssTAMSirr,  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai^  has 
BEEN  ruBusHEB,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  prevented  the  Abate 
S^etti*s  projected  publication  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Yaticanus,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  privately  approved  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  viz.  That  **  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  differed  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  might,  therefore,  if  made  known  to  the 
public,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Religion ' ;  **  ^at  is,  **  to  the 
interests  '*  and  designs  of  popery.  Not  one  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Grreek  has  ever  issu^  from  the  Roman  press.  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  an  authentic  and  faithful  ^tion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  but  when 
'*  the  work  was  finished,  and  corrected  with  the  strictest  care  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  press,  the  Pope  who  had  ordered  it  chawed  his  mind^  and  no  longer  wished  iL*^ ' 
As  no  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  week  has  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  in  all 
probability  not  one  will  ever  be  published  there ;  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  modem 
church  of  Rome  continues  unreformed  from  the  unscriptural  and  anti-scriptural 
doctrines  and  practices,  which,  in  the  so-called  Creed  of  JPius  IV.',  she  has  super- 
added to  the  ancient  ybi'M  once  for  aU  (Uvat)  delivered  to  the  saints.    (Jude  d.) 

[To  the  above  mention  made  of  this  edition  of  Cardinal  Mai,  by  Mr.  Home  in 
1846,  the  editor  has  only  to  add  a  reference  to  pp.  162, 163.  above,  where  he  has  eiven 
a  brief  statement  of  more  recent  results  of  inquiry^  including  what  he  could  learn 
from  Cardinal  Mai  personally.] 


SECT.  V. 

POtTQliOTT   BIBLB8,   Oil  EDITIOKS  OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS   WITH 

YBBSIONS   IM   SEVSBAL  LANGUAGES. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Folprglott  Bible  is  due  to  the 
illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutius  the  elder;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one 
page  was  printed ;  it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  nrst  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Gr^esis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrewi  Greek,  and  Latin,  wnich  must  have 
been  printed  between  1498  and  1501.    The  typographical  execution  is  admirable : 

1  Michtelis's  Intiodnctidn  to  the  New  Testament,  tianaUted  hy  Bishop  Marsh,  voL  iL  part  II. 
p.  644. 

s  **Poiche  tenninatane  Topers,  e  rettiflcata  seoondo  o^  pih  isqnisita  pmova,  lliebbe  tutta 
in  essere  di  stamparsi,  i/jN^paeA«  fovea  oofRafidfirfa,oajn&iato/ieii«»^  Vita  di 

card.  Bellarmino  dal  P.  Bartoli^  lib.  iii.  pp^  168, 169.    Torino,  1886. 

s  AU  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  modem  church  of  Rome  were  not  collected  together  into 
one  formulary  of  faith  until  Pius  IV.  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  creed,  by  annexing  to 
the  ancient  Nicene  or  ConstantinopoUtan  creed  twelve  new  articles  of  belief  (the  modem  dates 
of  most  of  which  are  known),  and  publishing  the  whole  in  a  bull  as  a  Creed  (which  is  now 
commonly  called  by  his  name),  in  the  year  1^4.  These  new  articles  of  belief,  therefore,  come 
into  the  world  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  too  late,  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  divinely  inspired  apostles. 
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1(L  Renouard  hai  giren  A  fius-simile  of  it  in  his  excelleiit  work  cm  the  prodoctiofis 
of  the  Aldine  Press.^  A  copj  of  this  specimen  pace  (periiaps  the  onlj  one  that  is 
extant)  is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Kojal  Library  at  Paris,  Na 

MMMXXrV. 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  bj  Peter  Panl  Porroa  (m  .Sdibns  Nicolai 
Justinian!  Pauli)  the  PentagloU  Psalter  of  Agostxno  Giostiniani,  Bishop  of  Nebbia' 
It  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Gloaaet 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greds,  Latin, 
and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first  Poljglott  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
that  winted  at  Alcalit  in  Spain,  viz. 

1 .  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Yetns  Testamentnm,  Hebraico,  Gneco, 
et  Latino  Idiomate ;  Novum  Testamentnm  Gnecum  et  Latinnm ;  et  Yocabnlariom 
Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Yeteris  Testamenti,  cum  Grammatics  Hebraidt,  nee  non 
Dictionario  Gh-sBco ;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisci  Ximshbs  de 
Cisneros.  Industria  Amaldi  Gnliehni  de  Brocario  artis  impressorie  magistri 
Compluti,  1514,  1515,  1517.    6  vols,  folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  iifloally^  called  the  Omphdennam  PofyghUt 
was  commenced  in  1502:  tboodli  completed  in  1517,  it  was  not  pablished  until  1522,  a»l  it 
coet  the  mnnificent  Cardinal  Ximenes  60,000  dncats.  The  editors  were  .Alius  Aatontiu  N*- 
brissensis,  Demetrius  Dncas,  Ferdinandos  Pindanus,  Lopes  de  Stnnica,  AUbnsns  de  Zamon, 
Panlus  Coronellas,  and  Johannes  de  Yergera,  a  physician  of  Alcaic  or  Complutnm.  The  last 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  Polvglott  is  nraallj  divided  Into  six  volnmea.  The  first  (bar 
comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  distinct  colonma,  the 
Chaidee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  only  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  tn« 
terpretation ;  and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicus.  The  fifth  volume 
contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  versioa  in  a  parallel  column ;  in  tha 
margin  there  is  a  kind  of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  Kew  Tes- 
taments. And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  L  A  single  leaf  containing  some  Greek  and 
Latin  verses ;  2.  InierpretaHonei  HtbtwotMM,  Chaldaontmt  Grweorumijtite  Nomunum  JVboi  TVata- 
mentis  on  ten  leaves ;  and,  8.  Iniroductio  mutm  bremi  ad  Gneau  LitteroM,  ^^  on  thirty -nine 
leaves.  The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  A  separate  title;  2.  Vocabularium  Mabrukmm  SoCws 
Veterit  TutammUi,  cum  omnihu  dietionUmg  CnaldaUt  m  9odem  VeUri  Tulamemto  coaimlif,  on 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves;  8.  An  Alphabetical  Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  ^the  Latin 
words  occurring  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  work ;  4.  InttrjuttationM  Hebraieormm,  Chaldakaruim^ 
Gracorumque  ^omhuim,  VelerU  ae  Novi  Tutamentiy  iecundmm  Ordxnem,  Abahabeti ;  5.  Two  leaves, 
entitled  Nomina  qua  M^Mtm/icr,  $mU  iUa,  tjwx  in  utrooue  Tutamento  tficto  Scrkiontm  nmt  aUttr 
tcripta  quam  in  Htknto  et  Gneco,  et  in  abquibue  Bibme  noetris  antiqm$,  ^, ;  6.  mfteeo  leaTcay 
entitled  Introdtietionee  Artie  Grwnmatka  Hebraicm  et  primo  de  modo  leaemdi  et  pretumimndL 
These  several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  different  order  ftom  thai  above  indicated.  With 
the  exception  of  the  numuscript  dted  as  the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  lost\  and  the 
Codex  Bessarionis  presented  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  bv  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  MSS.  con- 
sulted by  his  editors  were  partly  purchased  at  an  unbounded  expense,  and  partly  lent  to  him 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  out  of  the  Vatican  Library,  whither  Twe  are  informed  by  Alvaro  Gomes,  tha 
cardinal's  biographer)  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Polvglott  was  completed.  The  MSSw 
belonging  to  Ximenes  were  subsequently  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  AJcal^ 
Learned  men  had  long  suspected  that  they  were  of  modem  date.  As  it  was  important  to  collate 
anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcali^  Professor  Moldenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in 
1784,  went  thither  for  this  purpose :  but  they  were  informed  that  above  thirtv-five  3rears  before:, 
in  1749,  they  had  been  sola  by  an  illiterate  librarian  to  a  dealer  in  fireworks  as  materials  for 
making  rockets.  (Marsh's  Michaelis^  vol.  ii.  part  L  pp.  440,  441.)  Notwithstanding  this  state- 
ment, there  is  *'  geod  reason  to  believe  that  those  learned  Germans  were  the  subjects  of  an 
imposition  practised  upon  them  by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  University,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinised  by  Protestants.**  Sir  John  Bo>w« 
ring,  during  the  short  time  thst  Spain  enjoved  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  govemmeikt, 
**had  the  opportunity  of  carefhily  exammfng  the  manuscripts  at  Alcall^:  be  has  paUiahed 
reasons  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of  manuscripts  ever  took 

Elace.  By  his  personal  examination  he  found  the  bamb  Scripture  manuscripts  which  had 
een  described  by  Alvaro  Gomez,  who  died  in  1580 ;  **  and  he  adds,  **  that  the  manuscripts  in 
question  are  modem  and  vcUuelese,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question.**  (Monthly  Repository 
for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  208.,  and  voL  i  N.  S.  for  1827,  p.  572.,  cited  in  I>r.  J.  P.  Smith's  *•  Answer 
to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  &c,  pp.  48,  49.    (Third  Edition,)    [All 

ned  by  the  investigations  of  tne  late  Dr.  Jaasas  Tkommm,    See 


this  has  been  amply  confirmed 
above,  p.  121.] 

The  impression  of  the  Coraplutensian  Polyglott  was  limited  to  600  copies;  three  wore  struck 
oiT  on  vellum.    One  of  these  was  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Maorid,  and  another  in  the 

1  Renouard,  Annales  de  llmprimerie  des  Aides,  torn.  iii.  pp.  44»  45.,  second  edition.  (Paris* 
1826) }  or  p.  889.  third  edition  (Paris,  1884). 

s  llie  memoir  of  Columbue,  introduced  as  a  note  on  Psalm  six.,  is  a  enrions  feature  in 
Giustiniani's  Pentaglott  Psalter. 
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Soyal  JAbnry  it  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  rappoeed  to  have  been  resenred  for  Cardinal 
Ximenee),  after  passing  through  rarioas  hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for 
Count  BrCarthv  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this 
gentleman's  library  at  Pari^  in  1817,  it  was  bought  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.,  for  16,100  francs, 
or  six  hundred  and  mvernhf^nx  pound*  three  ihiiHngs  ana  four  pence;  and,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hib* 
berths  library  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  booksellers,  of  Pall  Mall,  for  jhe 
hundred  jfuineaa.  Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several  of  the  CoUege  libraries  in  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Ghaldaice,  Grsec^  et  Latine,  Fhilippi  IL  Regis 
Catbol.  Pietate,  et  Studio  ad  SaorosanctsB  EcclesiaB  Usum,  Cbristophorus  Plantinus 
excudebat.    AntverpisD,  1569 — 1572.    8  toIs.  folio. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Royal  PolMloti,  because  it  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Philip  IL,  King  c^  Spain,  and 
the  Antwerp  Pofyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  part  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  vova^e  to  Spain,  this  Polyglott  has  become  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  was  prmted  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latm,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Pubhc  Library  at  Alcal^  having  particular  reasons  for 
not  publishing  it    This  edition  also  has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament    The  Poly' 

£Iott  itself  fills  five  volumes.  The  sixth  volume  contains  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  interlineary 
Atin  translation  of  Xantes  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias  Montanus,  the  principal  ^tor  of 
this  noble  undertaking ;  and  also  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  uteral  inter- 
lineary Latin  version  by  Montanus.  The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons 
and  gnunmars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  printed,  together  with 
indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquUies.  The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  compikd  from  the 
Complutensian  and  Bomberg  editions. 

3.  Biblia,  1.  Hebraica.  2.  Samaritana.  3.  Chaldaica.  4.  Grseca.  5.  Syriaca. 
6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetie  Farisioniin,  excudebat  Antonioa  Yitr6.  1645. 
10  yok.  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  the  Complu- 
tensian and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with  the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old,  aiKl  of  the  entire  New  Testament  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with 
a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which 
ruined  the  editor,  M.  Le  Jat.  His  learned  associates  were  Philippus  Aauinas,  Jacobus  Mo- 
rinus,  Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott  There  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  under  the  fol- 
lowmff  title,  viz.  BibHa  Alexandrina  HeptagloUa  auspicHs  8.  D.  Auxandri  VII.  anno  $e*$ioni$ 
ejus  xtu  feUeiter  inchoatL  Lutetus  Parisiorum  prostant  ap%td  Joannem  Jansonhtm  a  fTaesberge, 
Johannem  Jacobum  Chijqter,  EJiscntm  Weirstraetf  1666. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Folyglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Originalcs,  Hebraicum  cum 
Fentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum,  Grsecom,  Yersionumque  antiquarum  Sama- 
ritans, Grseca  LXXII  Interpretum,  Chaldaicse,  Syriacse,  Arabicse,  .^thlopicte, 

VulgatsB  Latinae,  quicquid  comparari  poterat Edidit  Brianus  Walton, 

S.T.D.    Londini,  imprimebat  Thomas  Koycrof^  1657.    6  Tols.  large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop  Walton  is,  in  all  other 
respects,  preferable,  being  more  ample  and  more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it, 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  four 
Gospels  are  in  six  languages;  the  other  booka^  only  in^oe;  those  of  Judith  and  the  Blaccabees, 
only  in  three.  The  Septuagint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Borne  in  1587, 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  The  Latin  is  the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIIL 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  m  anv  former  publication.    The  London  Poly- 

^  glott  also  has  an  mterlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible 

^  are  printed  in  iEthiopic  and  Persian,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polyglott 

Bible. 

The  FIRST  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prole^^omena,  contains  the  Pentateuch. 
Every  sheet  exhibit^  at  one  view,  1st,  The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlineary  Latin 
version,  very  correctly  printed ;  2.  The  same  verses  in  the  vulgate  Latin ;  8.  The  Greek  version 

f  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican  MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminio 

Nobili,  and  iSe  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column ; 
4.  The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation ;  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, m  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  6.  The  Hebrso-Samaritan  text,  which  is  neariy 

(  the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  difierent)  and  the  Samaritan 

version,  which  diffen  vastly  from  the  other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same ;  and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column)  serves  for  both ;  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which 
in  general  agrees  with  the  Septuacint.  This  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontispiece,  together  with  three  plates 


f 
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relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  all  engrared  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  contatniii^ 
sections  of  Jerusalem,  &c.,  and  a  chart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  are  inserted  in  Capellna's 
Treatise  on  the  Temple.  That  part  of  the  Prol^omena,  in  this  yolume,  which  was  written  br 
Bishop  Walton,  was  elegantlvprinted  at  the  Cambridge  Uniyersitj  Press,  in  iSiS,  with  Taloabk 
notes  by  the  Rer.  Francis  Wrangham,  in  two  yolnmes  octavo.  It  is  a  treasure  of  tttcred 
criticism. 

The  BBOOHD  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same  languages  as  ajn  above  enu- 
merated, with  the  exception  of  the  Samaritan  ^^which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch^  and  of  the 
Targnm  of  Kabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  was  not 
discovered  till  after  the  Polyelott  was  in  the  press.  It  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate 
form,  as  is  noticed  in  p.  720.  No.  12. 

The  THIRD  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic  books  from  Job  to  Malachi,  in 
the  same  languages  as  before,  only  that  there  is  an  ^thiopic  version  of  the  book  oi  Paalms, 
which  is  so  near  i^'n  to  the  Septnagint,  that  the  same  Latin  translation  serves  for  both,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  Uie  margin* 

The  FocBTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocrvphal  Books,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Armlnc; 
with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Tobit ;  the  first  from  Paul  Fagius,  the  second  from 
Sebastian  Munster.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  three-fold  Targum  of  the  Pentateuch :  the 
first  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also ;  it 
takes  in  only  select  parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Tai^^m :  the  thinl 
is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Toosee,  and  seems  to  be  a  pretty  hteral  veraion  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  Each  of  these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  two  first,  tfaeofh 
they  contain  many  fables,  are  useAil,  because  they  explain  many  words  and  cnstoma,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  to  be  found  no  where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Persian  language,  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrase^  and  the  language  is  by  no 
means  in  the  pure  Shirazian  dialect. 

The  FIFTH  volume  includes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  varioos  languages  are 
here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the  others.  The  Greek  text  stands  at  the  head,  with  Mon- 
tanus's  interlineary  Latin  translation ;  tiie  Syriac  next ;  the  Persic  third ;  the  Vulgate  fourth ; 
the  Arabic  fifth ;  and  the  ^thiopic  sixth.  Each  of  the  Oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin 
translation.  The  Persic  version  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  for  this,  the  Pan  Altera, 
or  Persian  Dictionary,  in  CastelPs  Lexicon,  is  peculiarly  calculated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical  remarks  on  all  the  preceding 
versions,  and  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used  for  the  several  oriental  versions  are  ckar 
and  good ;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the  worst.  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  veraimis 
often  throws  more  I^ht  on  the  meaniiu;  of  the  sacred  writer  than  the  best  commentators  which 
can  be  met  with.  'Diis  work  sells  at  from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to 
the  difference  of  condition.  Many  copies  are  nlled  with  red  lines,  which  is  a  great  hdp  in 
reading,  because  it  distinguishes  the  different  texts  better,  and  sudi  copies  ordinarily  adl  fVir 
three  or  four  guineas  more  than  the  others.  [It  may  be  wdl  to  remark  that  of  late  years  manj 
copies  of  this  rolyglott  have  sold  for  much  less  than  the  sums  here  mentioned.] 

in  executing  tUs  great  and  splendid  work.  Bishop  Walton  was  assisted  l>y  Dr.  Edmnnd 
Castell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde,  Dr.  Pooodc,  Dr.  Liffhtfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
the  Remains  of  Louis  de  Dieu  (then  deceased),  and  other  eminently  learned  men.^  It  was  begnn 
in  October,  1658,  and  completed  in  1657 ;  the  first  volume  Was  finished  in  September,  1664 ;  the 
second  in  July,  1655 ;  the  third  in  July,  1656 ;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1657,  three 
years  before  the  Restoration.    (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  Mvent^n  years  in  the  press :) 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  du^  f^ :  but  the  Protector  dying  befbre  it  was  fipi^K^d^ 
Bishop  Walton  cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which  he  had  made  honourable  mention 
of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  compliments  to  Charies  II.  and  some  pretty 
severe  invectives  against  republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  rtpmbHetm  ana  layo/ 
copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued :  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  variations 
between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputed  among  bibliographers,  whether 
any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed  to  the  Ixmdon  PolyglotL  There  is,  however,  a  dedicatimi  in 
one  of  the  copies  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  discovered  a  few  years  since, 
which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio  to  bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott ;  it  is  also 
reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  iv.  pp.  865-^861.  [It  was  an  addUkm  at  the  mtormtioa 
of  King  Charles  IL]  In  the  first  volume  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti*s  Sylloge  Commentationnm 
Theolofficarum  (pp.  100 — 187.)  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  o^er  versions,  mb  printed 
in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Prophet  Micah^  accompanied  with  some 


1  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literaiy  history  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the  reader  will 
find  much  and  very  interesting  infbrmation  m  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd*8  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London 
Polyglott  Bible ;  with  notices  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work ;  of  the  cultivation  of 
oriental  learning,  in  this  country,  preceding  and  during  their  time :  and  of  the  authorised 
Enp^lish  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  revision  of  which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his 
assistants  in  the  Polyglott  were  appointed.  To  which  is  added  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication 
of  the  London  Polyglott.    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
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explanations  by  Professor  Paulns.^    To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz.  — 

1.  ParaphroM  Chaldaica  m  hbrttm  priorem  et  posteriorem  Chronicorum.  Aueiore  Rahbi  JoMepho^ 
reetore  AcadanuB  in  Sjfria:  aim  veraione  Laiina  a  Davide  WUkin$,  Cantabrigise  [Amstela- 
damii,  1715,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  H^ptaghUxm- 

The'pnrchaser  of  the  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure  Dr.  John  Owen's  ContutenUuma 
on  the  Fofyglott,  Svo.,  1658 ;  Bishop  Walton's  Reply,  entitled.  The  Cmuiderator  considered,  ^. 
Svo.  1659 ;  and  (a  work  of  a  kind  wholly  different)  Walton's  Introductio  ad  Leetionem  iXn- 
guarttm  OnaUaUttmt  Hdnxdcte,  ChaldcdctB,  Samaritan^tf  Syriaca,  Andric^B,  Pertie^  j3Skku)pic<Bf 
ArmemoB,  CoptiaB,  jre.    ISmo.    Londini,  1654^ 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  having  long  been  scarce  and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical 
students,  for  many  years,  that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Pro^piectue^  with  8pecimeH»,  of  a  new  Polyplott  Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  Uee  of 
EngUah  Student$j  and  in  1799,  another  Prospectus,  with  Spectmens,  of  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible; 
but,  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into  execution.  A  similar  fate 
attended  7%«  Pto»  and  Specimen  of  BIB  LI  A  POLYGLOTTA  BRITANNICA,  or  an 
enlaraed  and  improved  edition  of  we  London  Polyalott  Bible,  with  CasteU^s  Hqptaalott  Lexicon, 
which  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rev.  Aoam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  F.  S.  A.,  in  1810,  in  folio. 
The  reader  may  see  them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  author  of  the  plan),  voL  iv.  pp.  498 — 497.  An  Abstract  of  this  plan  is  given  in  the  BibL 
Sussex.  voL  i.  part  ii.  pp.  66—68. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Yeteris  Testamenti  Hebraic!,  cum  Yersionibus  e 
regione  positis,  utpote  versione  Gneca  LXX  Interpretum  ex  codlce  manuscripto 
Alexandrino,  a  J.  Em.  Grabio  primum  evulgata — Item  versione  Latina  Sebast* 
Schmidii  noviter  revisa  et  textui  HebrsBO  accnratius  accommodata,  et  Grermanica 
beati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1544'  45  expressa. 
Adjectis  textui  HebrsBO  Notis  Masorethicis  et  GrsecsB  Yersioni  Lectionibus 
Codicifi  Yaticani ;  notis  pbilologicis  et  ex^eticis  aliis,  ut  et  summariis  capitum  ac 
locis  parallells  locupletissimis  omata.  Accurante  M.  Christ.  Bbinbgcio.  Lipsiap, 
1750.    3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accoratefy  printed  work  rendered  it,  before  the 
publication  of  Ifr.  Bagater's  Polyglott,  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Polyglotts. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  Uie  most  correct  extant. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Folyglotta,  Textus  Archetypes,  Yersionesque  prsecipuas,  ab 

Ecclesift  antiquity  receptas  coinplectentia.    Accedunt  Prolegomena  in  eorundem 

crisin  literalem,  auctore  Samuel  Lbb,  S.T.B Linp;u8B  Heorsese  apud  Cantabri- 

gienses  Frofessore  Regio.    Londini,  1831.    4to.  et  folio. 

The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  former  Polyglotts,  which  render  them  for 
the  most  part  inaccessible  to  biblical  students,  induct  the  publiwer,  Mr.  Bagster,  to  undertake 
these  beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  qwrto  ecHtion  contains  the 
original  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorised  English  version  of  the 
entire  Bible ;  the  ori^pnal  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  venerable  Peshito  or 
Old  Syriac  version  of  It.  The  folio  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modem  languages,  viz.,  the  C&rman,  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  ;*  the 
Italian,  by  Giovanni  Diodati;  the  FrendiTby  J.  F.  Ostervald;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the 
Romish  Latin  Vulgate),  by  Padre  Sdo.  These  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  eight  languages 
at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press- work  of  which  is  singularly  beautiful.  The  pointed 
Hebrew  text  is  printed  from  the  celebrated  edition  of  Vender  Hooght,  noticed  in  No.  8.  p  673. 
st^a.  The  variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  taken  Arom  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  are  added  by  way  of  Appendix.  The  Septua^^nt  is  printed  from  Bos^s 
edition  of  the  Vatican  text ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with  the  masoretic  notes  termed 
Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  bv  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the 
apocnrphal  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  ^m  Mill's  edition  of 
the  lextus  Receptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  important  readings  given  by  Griesbach  in  his 
edition  of  1805  (No.  83.  p.  694.  suprh) ;  the  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widman- 
stadt's  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  collated  with  that  executed  in  1816  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apocalypse 
and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac  version,  are  given  from  the  texts 
of  De  Dien  and  Pococke.    The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 
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Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  8rd  edit  voL  I  pp.  18^27.,  from  which  publications  the  above  account 
is  abridged. 
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Pope  Clement  Yin.  The  antliorised  En^liBh  yeraion  is  accompanied  with  the  maipinal  render- 
ings, and  a  new  selection  of  well-chosenparallel  texts.  The  other  modem  versions  are  pro- 
feMedly  given  from  accurate  editions.  The  prolegomena  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  and  Profeasor  Lee 
presents  a  compendious  epitome  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  CNd 
and  New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical  information.  Ck»pies  of 
the  several  texts  and  versions  of  this  polyclott  edition  are  thrown  off  in  detached  small  octavo 
volumes :  and  copies  of  the  quarto  Polyglott  New  Testament  may  also  he  procmred,  with  a 
distinct  title-page.^ 

7.  The  English  Hexapla,  exhibiting  the  six  most  important  English  Translations 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures:  Wiclif,  m.gcoxxxx.;  Tyndale,  mj>.xxxit.; 
Cranmer,  m.d.xxxix.  ;  Genevan,  m.dxyii.;  Anglo-Rhemish,  M.DXxxxn. ;  Au- 
thorized, M.i>G.xi.  The  original  Text  after  Scholz,  with  the  various  readings  of 
the  Textus  Receptus,  and  the  principal  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine 
Manuscripts,  and  a  complete  collation  or  SchoIz*8  Text,  with  Griesbach*s  edition  of 
M.DCcc.v.  Preceded  oy  an  historical  account  of  t^e  English  Translations. 
London,  1841.    Second  Edition,  1846.    4to. 

This  t)eautifully  executed  volume  contains,  1.  The  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  long  lines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  page  in  a  bold  type,  after  Scholz's  edition,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  p.  700.  No.  66.  mprd.  The  several  English  versions  above  enume- 
rated are  given  mIow  the  Greek  in  six  columns,  and  in  the  order  of  their  priority  of  date. 
Wiclir*s  translation  is  printed  fhmi  a  valuable  manuscript,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  which  is  stated  to  be  much  more  correct  and  com- 
plete than  the  printed  editions  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Baber.  (It  should  be  observed  that  this 
text  was  printMl  before  the  publication  of  the  twofold  early  English  version.)  The  notation  of 
vorses  has  been  inserted  in  all  the  translations  fbr  the  ccmvenienoe  of  reference.  An  account  of 
the  different  English  translations  is  prefixed ;  which  is  followed  bv  a  tabular  collation  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Scholz,  with  that  of  Griesbach's  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
at  Leipsic  in  1805.    There  are  copies  on  larger  paper,  which  are  magnificent  library  books. 

8.  Biblia  EcclesisB  AnglicansB  Folyglotta.  The  proper  Lessons  for  Sundays, 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Edited  by  Frederick  Ileff, 
D.D.     London,  1843.    4to. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  fbr  those  to  whom  the  rarity  and  necessarily  high  price  of 
the  larger  polyglotts  render  them  inaccessible.  The  First  Lessons  for  the  morning  and  evening 
of  every  Sunday  in  the  year  are  clearly  and  beautifully  printed  in  four  columns ;  viz.  1.  In 
Hebrew^  f^om  the  standard  text  of  Yander  Hooght,  published  in  1705,  the  tvpographical  errors 
of  which  have  been  carefully  corrected ;  2.  In  English,  after  Dr.  Blayney's  edition  of  the  auUio- 
rised  version  printed  at  Oxford  in  176d  (  8.  In  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  according  to  the 
Vatican  text  as  printed  by  Bos  in  1709,  the  various  reaiungs  of  the  Alexandrine  text  being 
printed  fk'om  Breitinger's  edition  in  1730  between  brackets ;  and  4.  In  Latin,  aooonUng  to  the 
London  reprint  of  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  Vulgate,  in  1662. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  may  be  obtained  with  a  separate  title-psAe,  as  **  The  Hexi4>Iar  Psalter.** 
In  six  columns  it  comprises,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text,  after  Vander  KuMgbt's  edition ;  2.  The  Enslidi 
Version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver ;  8.  llie  Latin  Vulgate  Version ;  4.  The  LatinVer- 
sion  of  Jerome,  which  fhrnishes  valuable  assistance  to  the  more  critiod  understanding  of  the 
Psalms ;  5.  The  English  Bible  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  the  italics  and  punctuation  of  which 
have  been  regulated  by  the  first  edition  of  1611 ;  and  6.  The  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  irom 

1  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819,  issued  firom  the  pren  an 
octoglott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  one  quarto  volume,  which  may  justly 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  pre«. 
The  eight  languages,  printed  in  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish, 
Ancient  Greek,  Modem  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  Enalith  text  is  given  fh>m  a  copy  of  the  Ozfotrd 
Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  French  version  is  modem,  and  is  well  known  to 
most  readers  of  that  language,  having  fi^uentlv  been  printed  and  received  with  gcaieral  appro* 
bation.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Basle  Edition  of  Ostervald's  Bible.  The  ItaHan  is 
taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucd  and  L.  Valletti,  published  in  1796,  but  revised  through- 
out, and  its  orthography  corrected.  The  Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati  The 
German  translation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ktlper  (Chaplain  of  the  Royal  German  Chapel,  St  James's), 
is  entirel  v  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Scrip* 
tures.  "the  Spanitht  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for  the  most  part  new.  The  Psalma  are 
printed  from  Padre  Scio's  great  Spanish  Bible,  published  at  Madrid  m  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes. 
The  translation  into  the  Ancient  Greek  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  d.  1665), 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Psalms  are  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  Modem  Greek  is  an  entirely  new  translation  by  M.  A.  Calbo^  a  learned  native 
Greek,  of  the  island  of  Zante.  And  the  Lakn  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  edition  which 
was  first  printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  in  1720,  with  some  alterations  and  additions  by  the  present 
editor  (John  Carey,  LL.  D.),  sometimes  taken  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Parsel,  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1727.  The  Psalms  are  from  the  Vulgate.  This  octo- 
glott Prayer  Book  is  also  published  in  one  volume  small  8to. 
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Bos's  edition  above  mentioned.    Dr.  VsS  has  nerformed  the  laborious  duty  of  editor  with  great 
ability  and  accuracy.    A  few  copies  were  handsomely  printed  on  large  paper. 

9.  Novi  Testament!  Biblia  Tmlotta :  sive  Grseci  Textus  Arcbetyp»i,  Yersionis 
Syriacse,  et  Yersionis  LatinsQ  Yu^tss  Synopsis :  cui  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica 
varia.    Eyangelia.    Londini,  1828.    4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly  polyglotts  will  find  a  cheap 
substitute  for  them»  as  far  as  the  Go8{)els  are  concerned,  in  this  handsomdy  printed  volume. 
The  Greek  text  is  printed  after  the  editions,  with  improved  punctuation,  of  Kjiappe  and  Vater ; 
this  is  accompaniea  by  the  Svziao  Version,  after  the  text  of  Professor  Lee*s  accurate  •edition, 
printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  according  to  the 
Sixtine  recension,  printed  from  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1603,  which  was  superintended  by  John 
Motet  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Prof.  Vater's  Index  of  Critical  Subsidia ;  and  in  an  Appendix 
there  is  given  his  selection  of  Various  Readings,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

[10.  Polyglotten-Bibel  znm  praktischen  Hand^brancb.  Die  heilige  Schriil 
Alten  und  ifeuen  Testaments  in  iibersicbtlicber  l^ebeneinanderstellung  des  Ur- 
textes,  der  Septuaginta,  Yulgata  und  Luther-Uebersetzung,  so  wie  der  wichtigsten 
Yarianten  der  vomebmsten  deutchen  Uebersetzungen,  bearbeitet  Ton  R.  Stibb, 
Dr.  TheoL  in  Wittenberg  tind  K.  G.  W.  Thbilb,  Dr.  in  Ord.  Prof,  der  Theol.  in 
Leipsig.    Bielefeld,  184^55.    5  vob.  8yo. 

In  this  convenient  Polyglott  the  Old  Testament  is  given  in  Hebrew  with  the  LXX.  version 
(ftom.  the  Vatican  Text,  but  with  some  various  readings,  principally  from  the  Codex  Alexan- 
arinus),  the  Clementine  Vulgate  (with  the  variations  of  the  bixtine  edition),  and  Luther*s 
German  Version ;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  page  stand  renderings  from  many  other  German 
translators.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  Textus  Receptus  (with  certain  various  reading 
subloined)  stands  between  the  Clementine  Vulgate  (beneath  which  are  the  readings  of  tno 
Coaex  Amiatinus  as  given  by  Fleck)  and  Luther's  German  Version.  The  fourth  ^umn  is . 
occupied  with  copious  variations  of  rendering  taken  from  other  German  versions. 

A  Tetraglott  New  Testament,  Greek,  Latm,  German,  and  English,  having  been  edited  by 
Tischendo^  the  N.  Test.  vol.  of  this  Polyglott  was  afterwards  remodelled,  by  substituting  the 
English  version  for  the  Cierman  variations,  and  these  newl^  arranged  pages  stand  opposite  the 
Greek  and  Latin  from  the  former  stereotype  plates.  This  was  pubbshed  in  1856  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stier,  the  surviving  editor.  Dr.  Theile*s  death  having  taken  place,  Oct.  8. 1854. 
The  latter  mentioned  was  the  editor  under  whose  superintendence  were  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  portions  of  this  work. 

In  using  this  re-arranged  edition  of  the  New  Testament  portion  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
the  Latin  and  Greek  columns  were  stereotyped  ten  years  ago :  this  is  not  distinctly  shown  in 
the  preface,  and  thus  the  critical  details  tliat  are  given  might  easily  mislead ;  for  instance, 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  are  taken  from  Fleck,  though  it  has  been  known  for 
some  years  that  they  are  Y&ry  imperfect  and  exceedingly  inaccurate.  Considered  simply  as  a 
Tetraglott  edition,  irrespective  of  all  critical  pretension,  this  New  Testament  is  a  convenient 
and  very  cheap  volume.} 

Several  other  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  three  languages,  called  TriglottSy 
as  well  as  Polyglott  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account 
of  these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Le  houst 
and  Mascb,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictioniuy  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A 
complete  account  of  all  these  Polyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature. 


SECT.  YL 

ANCIBKT  YEB8IONS  OF  THE  OIJ>  AND  NBW  TE8TAMBNT8. 

§  1.  Tabqums,  OB  Chaldbe  Fabapbbases  or  thb  Old  Testament. 

Almost  all  the  Targums  are  contained  in  the  large  Rabbinical  Bibles. 

1.  Tarffum,  seu  Paraphrasis  Chaidaica  Ohkelosi  in  Pentateuchum  Latine,  ex 
versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.    Yenetiis,  1747.    4to. 

Also  in  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.  This  version  of  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed  at  Antwerp,  1616,  and  at  Venice,  1609,  in  folio. 

2.  Thargum,  hoc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaidaica  in  Sacra  Biblia ;  ex  Chaldaico 
in  Latinum  fidelissime  versa,  additis  in  singula  fere  capita  succinctis  annotationibus, 
Authore  Paulo  Faoio.  Pentateuchus,  sive  quinque  libri  Moysis.  Tom.  I. 
Argentorati,  1546.    Folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  w<Mrk  was  published.  Fagius's  learned  annotations  are  inserted  in 
the  Critic!  Sacri. 
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3.  Targum  Fsbudo- Jonathanis  in  Pentateucham,  Latine,  ex  Teraione  Antonii 
Cevalerii.    Londini,  1657.    Folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott) 

4.  Tabgum  Hiebosoltbutamum  in  Pentateuchum,  Latine,  ex  venione  Antonii 
Cevalerii.    Londini,  1657.    Folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton's  Poljglott) 

Bishop  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Chevalier  is  more  fidthinl  than  that  pob- 
lished  bj  Francis  Taylor,  at  London,  in  1649,  4ta 

5.  Tai]gum  Jonathanis  in  Josue,  Judlces,  Libros  Regum,  IsaisB,  Hieremise, 
Ezechielis  ct  XII  Minorum  Prophetarum,  Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora, 
a  Benedicto  Aria  Montano  ad  Hebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  veritatem  correct^,  folio. 
(In  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poljglotts.) 

Yarioos  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  noticed  in  Masch's  and 
Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Part  II.  vol  iii  pp.  654—656. 

6.  Targum  R.  Jossphi  Coeci  et  aliorum  in  Chetuvim,  Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi 
de  Zamora,  et  recojniitione  ArisB  MontanL    Folio. 

7.  Turgum  in  rsalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Librum  Esther,  ex  versione  Ari« 
Montani.    Folio. 

Both  the  precedine  Targnms  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts ;  in  the 
last,  the  translation  has  been  ftirther  revised  by  Dr.  Edmund  CastelL 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Cbaldaice  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  studio  Johannis  TerentiL 
FraneckersB,  1663.    4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfbnso  de  Zamora,  revised  by  Montanns,  and  fiirther  cor- 
rected by  the  editor.    Masch  pronounces  this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Canticorum  et  Ecdesiastes  Salomonis  parapbrastico  sermone  con^ 
script!,  et  ex  Cbaldssa  lingua  in  Latinam  versi  per  Erasmum  Oswaldum  Schrecken* 
fucnsium.    Basilese,  1553.    8vo. 

10.  Chaldaica  Parapbrasis  Libelli  Ruth,  a  mendis  repurgata,  et  punctis  juxta 
analogiam  grammaticam  notata,  cum  Latina  Interpretatione  et  Annotationibus,  per 
Joannem  Mercerum.    Parisiis,  1564.    4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Librorum  Chronicorum,  Latine,  cudt  Matthie 
Friderici  Bcckii.    Augustso  Yindelicorum,  1680-83-84.    2  vols.  4to. 

This  copy  is  by  no  means  complete ;  the  editor  added  considerable  annotations. 

12.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  posteriorem  Chronicorum. 
Auctore  Rabbi  Josepho,  Rectore  Academiss  in  Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  manu- 
scripto  Cantabrigiensi  descripta,  ac  cum  Versione  Latin&  in  lucem  roissa  a  Davide 
Wilkins.    CantaorigiaB  [Amstebedami],  1715,  4to.    Amstelssdami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  edition  was  printed,  was  written  a.  d.  1477.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  thta 
Chancellor,  from  the  sale  of  Erpenius's  library.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  eminrat  oriental  schcdar, 
copied  it  for  the  press.  Besides  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  it  con- 
tained the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with  a  targum  or 
paraphrase  on  most  of  them.  The  book  is  elegantly  printed,  the  Chaldee  text  with  vow«l 
points  being  on  the  right-hand  page,  and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left :  both  are  divided 
into  verses.  The  copies,  dated  Amsteladdami,  1725,  are  the  same  as  those  dated  Cambridge^  but 
with  a  new  title-page.  The  work  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  title  of  those  copies  only  which  were  intended  for  this  country. 


§2.    Ancient  Greek  Versions. 

[i.]  The  Sbptuaoint.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard  Text  Editioms  of  the 
Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  with  tne  principal  editions  which  are  founded 
upon  them: — 

1.   COMPLUTBNSIAM  TbXT,    1514. 

Antwtrp Polyglott^Yoh  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1 669-72.— Cbmme&'iii  Fol.  Qr.  1586,  1599,  1616.  — ITo^dbr. 
Fol.  Gr.  1596.— /Ticam.  Fol.  1599.  Gr.  Lat  &c— Porit  Fofyghit,  FoL  Gr.  Lat.  &c  l&i5. 

1  This  notice  of  the  princ^xd  editions  of  the  Septuagint  version  is  chiefly  taken  from  Masch 
and  Boemer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii  vol.  ii  pp.  263—823.  Manj 
other  editions  of  this  version,  and  of  detached  books  of  it,  are  there  desoribed,  which  we  hava 
not  room  to  detail. 
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2.  Aldirb  Tcxt,  1518. 


CephalaL  Oot  Gr.  1626.— ITeroo^  FoL  Gr.  1545, -^  BrpliMeru  OoL  Gr.  1560.  —  fTadbdiR 
Htered.  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

3.  Bom  All  <»  Vatigaii  Tsxt,  1567. 


^oi^om  PoMatku  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  &c  1667.  —  JIforM:  FoL  Gr.  Lat.  162&— I>antet  Qto.  et 
Oct.  Gr.  I608, 1665,  iQSi,^CHuMrL  Oct  Gr.  1697.— Amu.  Gr.  Qto.  1709.— JfiOn,  Oct.  Gr 
1725.— JZemcectt.  Oct  Gr.  1730, 1767.— iSSrcAiMri.  Oct  Gr.  1759.— ITo/Mem.  FoL  Gr.  ]798' 
&c  The  editions  nrmttd  at  (k^ftrd,  Oct.  Gr.  1806,  1817,  &c— Oct  Gr.  Vabrii,  1819.— 
Oct  Gr.  L.  Van  £s$,  1824.— Oct  Gr.  TitekemUnf,  I860.— Oct  Gc  (Bo^iIm-),  1861. 

4.  Thb  ALBXAia>BiNB  Text,  1707-9-19^20. 


BreitingerL  Qto.  Gr.  1780-83.    Beimecm  BiUia  QuadrOinguia,  FoL  Gr.  Lat  &c  1750.  BaberL 
FoL  1816-27.    Moscow,  4to.    Atbens,  8yo.  4  voU.  1848,  teg. 

Of  the  yariotis  editions  of  the  Septaasint  Greek  version  which  have  issued  fVom 
the  press,  the  following  more  particularlj  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student. 
Most  of  them  contain  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the 
principal  editions  of  the  foi^er  haTe  already  been  described,  no  notice  will  be  taken 
of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Grseca ;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum.    In  Bibliis  Poljglottis  Com- 

pluti  editis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  sereral  maovsonpks  which  the  editors  neglected 
to  describe ;  thev  hare  freqoentlj  been  charged  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make 
it  harmonise  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and  with  having  filled  np 
the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  version  from  other  Greek  interpreters.— For  a 
farther  account  of  the  Complatensian  Polyglott,  see  p.  714.  n^trd, 

2.  ITavra  Ta  icar  tloxfiv  KoKovfUva  BitKia  btiag  ^rjXaHii  ypa^rie  irakaiae  ri  km  vtag. 

— Sacrs  Scripturss  Veteris  KovsBque  omnia.    Yenetiis,  1518.    Small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1618,  two  vears  after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manntins ;  it  was  eixecoted 
under  the  care  of  his  father-in-law,  Andreas  Asalanua.  The  text  was  compiled  from  several 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  numv  instances  it  follows  the  readings  of 
Aquila's  version,  instead  of  those  of  the  Septuagint  Ae  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced 
by  Bisliop  Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  to  wtiich  it  is 
actually  prior  in  point  of  time;  for  though  the  Polyglott  bears  date  1514 — 1617,  it  was  not 
published  until  the  vear  1522.  Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Golomies  concur  in  speaking  very 
highly  of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  Tt|c  Bicac  rpa^rji  iraXataQ  ^ijXa^i/  Kai  viag  airavra.  Divinie  Scriptune  Veteris 
Kovssque  omnia.    Argentorati,  apud  Wolphium  Cephaleum,  1526.    4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  some  rarity :  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  New  Testament  It  follows 
the  text  of  Aldus,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be  not  only  well  and  correctly  printed,  but  also  to , 
possess  the  additional  merit  of  judicious  punctuation.  The  chapters  are  distinguished,  but  of ' 
course  the  text  is  not  divided  into  verses ;  and  a  space  is  left  at  toe  beginning  of  each  chapter 
for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  Apocryphal  books,  and  a  small  collection  of  vanous 
readings,  are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lomicbrus,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  the 
illustrious  reformer.  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies  of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with, 
having  the  date  of  1629.  They  are,  however,  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  being  altered,  the  name  of  lionicerus  omitted,  and  that  at  Jerome  substituted  for  Luther, 
with  a  new  title-page.  The  New  Testament  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  this  edition ;  it  has 
been  noticed  in  p.  685.  siq>rh,  No.  8. 

4.  Trig  Beuic  Fpa^iyc  iraXaiag  SfiXaSrj  Kat  vtag  airavra.  DivinsB  ScripturSB  Yeteris 
ac  Novi  Testament!  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc  demuui,  et  optimorum  librorum 
collatione  et  doctorum  virorum  operft,  multo  qvnuxk  unquam  emendatiora,  in  lucem 
edita.  Cum  Caes.  Majest  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basileie,  per 
Joannem  Uervagium,  1545.    Folio. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonioems  is  chiefly  followed ;  it  is  said  to 
surpass  in  correctness  t>oth  the  Strasburg  and  Venetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable 
various  readings.    The  preface  was  written  by  Melancthon. 

5.  Biblia  Grceca,  Grssc^  et  Latin^ Basilcae,  per  Nicholaum  Brylingerum. 

1550.    5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a  distinct  title-page,  which  is 
printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  colnnms ;  the  former  fh>m  the 
Aldine  text,  the  latter  firom  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  The 
type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  with  ease,  is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and 
neat 
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6.  'H  HaXjua  AcaOifffiy,  Kara  rove  ^EQSofAijKovra  h'  avBtvrmc  Xv9Tov  E.'  Atpov 
Apx»fpf*K  "tic^oBtuia, — Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecan^  juxta  LXX  Interpretes, 
studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Cabafjb,  ope  Tiromm  doctonim  adjuti,  cum  prentione 
et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.    RomsB  ex  Tjpographia  Frmncidci  Zanuetti,  1586.    Folio. 

A  beftatiful  edition,  of  g^reat  rarity  and  ralne.    The  copies  of  it  are  of  two  dates; — toow 
with  icD.LXxxyi,  as  they  originally  appeared,  and  others  with  the  date  of  mjxlxxxyii,  the 
flgnre  L  having  been  subsequently  addea  with  a  pen.    The  latter  copies  are  most  oommonly 
met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated  1587.    They  contain  788  pages  of  text,  pre- 
ceded by  four  leaves  of  preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently  added), 
intitled  (hrr^enda  ra  notatitmUms  FmltenL    This  last-mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in  the  copies 
bearing  the  (Ute  of  1586,  which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pope  Sixtos  Y.  dated  May  9th,  1587, 
at  whose  request  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal  Antonio  C!aia£^  aided 
by  Autonio  Agelli,  Peter  Morinus,  Fufvio  Ursino,  Robert  Bellarmin,  Cardinal  Sirlet,  and  othersL 
The  celebratM  Codex  Vaticanns  1209  was  the  basis  of  the  Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is 
usually  termed ;  but  the  editors  did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS^  having  changed  both 
the  orthography  and  readings  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  fimlty.    Such  is  the 
opinion  or  Drs.  Hody  and  Grabs,  Eichhom,  Moms,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  though  the 
late  Dr.  Holmes  has  contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  followed  throughout  without  intentional  departure,    llie  first  fortv*six 
chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  being 
defective  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  Uirough  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septua^t  from  a  manuscript  oat  of  Cardinal 
Bessarion's  library,  and  from  another  which  was  brou^t  to  them  ftrom  Calabria.    So  great  was 
the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  that  they  were  suppoaed  to  have 
been  transcribed  either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.    Various  readings 
are  given  to  each  chapter.    This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only.    In  1588,  Flaminio 
Nobili  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  Vetut  Testamentum  seatndnm  LXX  Latme  rtddiimm.    This 
Latin  version  was  professedly  not  composed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  frafmenta  of  the 
andent  Latin  translations ;  but  the  fragments  have  been  met  with  by  no  one  else,  ft  is  a  aplendid 
volume,  and  of  considerable  rarity.   The  Roman  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  in  three 
folio  volumes ;  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.    This  reprint 
is  in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its  execution,  but  also  for  the 
leamM  notes  which  accompany  it.    Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Farism,  Pigel, 
1641,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editiona.    De  Sure  however  says, 
that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title-page,  probably  printed  by  the 
bookseller  who  had  purchased  the  unsoli^copies. 

7.  Ti^c  Ociac  r^a^i7C»   "rrtiKaiaQ   ^ijXa^if   rat   vttiQ^   htravra,      DiyinSD    Scriptunes, 

nempe  Veteris  ac  Noyi  Testament!,  omnia  ....  Francofurti,  apud  AndresB  Wecbdii 

Heredes,  1597.    Folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagins,  the  errors  of  the  latter  being  previooaly  cor- 
rected. It  has  a  collection  of  various  readings  takeirfrom  ^e  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Stiaa- 
burc^,  and  Roman  editions.  Morinus  diarges  the  editor  Twho  is  supposed  to  have  been  Francis 
Junius  or  Frederic  Sylburgius)  with  abandoning  the  Aldine  text  m  four  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting  the 
Complutensian  text  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on  clear  types,  and  is  divided 
into  yersei. 

8.  'H  ndkaia  AtaBriKri  Kara  rove  'E^^o/iijirovra.    Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecom,  ex 

Tersione  Septuaginta  interpretum.    Londini,  ezcudebat  Rogerus  Danicd,  1653. 4to. 

This  edition  is  flrequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both  in  auarto  and  in  octavo. 
Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  sise,  vis.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  oe  diffuent  It  pro- 
fesses  to  follow  the  Sixtine  edition :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  the  editors  having  altered  ana  in- 
terpolated the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
modem  versions.  The  errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained ;  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1658,  8yo.,  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop  Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end) : 
and  2.  In  the  very  neat  Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes  8yo.  (in- 
cluding the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament).  Field^s  edition  was  counterfeited,  page 
for  page,  by  John  llayes,  a  printer  at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  whim  he 
put  Field's  name,  and  the  date  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  may  easily  be  detected,  by  com- 
paring the  two  editions ;  the  typography  of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  superior  to 
that  of  Hayes.  The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in  1683,  m  12ino. 
without  the  Greek  Testament  The  editing  of  it  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to 
Leusden.  The  omission  of  Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  preface  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  Is  very  neatly,  but  very  incorrectly,  printed  in  two 
columns,  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  found  in  tne  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  *H  HaXnia  AiaOtim;,  Kara  rovq  *E€SofiTjKovTa,     Yetus  Testamentum  Gr^com,  en 

Tersione  Septuo^nta  interpretum,  cum  libris  Apocryphis,  juzta  exemplar  Vati- 

canum  Romse  editum,  et  Anglicanum  Londini  excusom.    LipsisB,  1697.    8to. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluvbr  and  Tho.  Klumpf.  Thongh  inferior  to  the 
London  and  Amsterdam  editions  in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  veiy  far  superior  to  them  in  peint 
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of  correctness.    The  pro1«»)mena  of  John  Frickius  prefixed  to  it,  contain  a  critical  notice  of 
preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum,  ex  versione  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  antiquis- 
simo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrino  accurate  descriptum,  et  ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ao 
priscorum  scriptorum,  prsesertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origenianse,  emendatum 
atque  suppletum,  additis  saepe  asteriscorum  et  obelorum  signis,  sumrn^  curd  edidit 
Joannes  Ernestus  Grabb,  S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1707,  1709,  1719,  1720.  4  vols,  folio, 
and  8  vols.  8yo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinns,  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  Though  Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press,  yet  he  only  lived 
to  publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition,  in  1707,  and  the  fourth, 
containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The  second  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books, 
was  edited  by  Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719 ;  and  the  third  volume, 
including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan,  S.T.D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  tne  Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect ;  but  where  it  was  defective  and 
incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  the  corrected  readmgs  are  given,  partly  from  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the  Compluteosian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  employed 
in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  margin.  Grabe*s  death  caused  the 
sources  of  his  emendations  and  supplements  to  l>e  by  no  means  clearly  indicated.  Many  things 
mav  be  gathered  from  the  prolegomena  to  the  different  volumes,  though  the  extreme  prolixity 
and  the  want  of  critical  apprehension  shown,  detract  much  fh>m  their  value.  Dr.  Grabe  designed 
to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this  work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them. 
After  the  folio  sheets  were  struck  ofi^  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over-run  into  an  octavo  form, 
to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in  Germany. 

11.  'H  ITaXaia  AiaBtjKtj  Kara  rovg  *E^dofit)KovTa,    Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione 

Septuaginta  Interpretum  secundum  Exemplar  Yaticanum  Kom^  editum,  accura- 

tissim^  denuo  recc^nitum ;  una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  editionis,  variis  Manuscrip- 

torum  Codicum  Yeterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis  Yer- 

sionum  Aquiiss,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.    Summ4  cur4  edidit  Lambertus  Bos. 

FranequersB,  1709.    4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed.  The  preface  of  the  editor, 
Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disqiusition  on  the  Septuagint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred 
criticism,  together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos*s  text  was  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under  the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill  It  contains 
various  readings  from  some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical  value. 

12.  'H  TJaXaia  Aia9i}icr;  Kara  Tovg*E€SofxriKovTa,  Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione 
Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem  Codicis  MS.  Alexandrini  summo  studio 
et  incredibili  diligentia  expressum,  emendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Emesti 
Grabio,  S.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Yaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd.  Lectioni- 
bus Yar.  nee  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illustratum  insigniterque  locupletatum, 
summ^  cur&  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus  Bbbitingebus.  Tiguri  Helve tiorum,  1730- 
1-2.     4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe*s  edition,  to  which  are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  library  of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty  of  its  typography  and  paper,  and  its 
critical  value,  ooncnr  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ;  it  is  consequently  both  scarce  and 
dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up 
to  his  time. 

13.  'H  UaXata  Aca^jjcij  Kara  tovq  'Ef^o/iijroi'ra.  Yetus  Testamentum  Graecum  ex 
Yersione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apocryphis^  secundum  Ex- 
emplar Yaticanum  Rom»  editum  et  allquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad 
optiroas  quasque  editiones  recensuit,  et  potiores  quasdam  Ccnlicis  Alexandrini  et 
aliorum  lectiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Chiistianus  Keineccius.  Lipsise,  1730,  8yo. 
1757,  8yo.  edit,  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too  smalL  The  apocryphal  books 
are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

14.  'H  UaXata  AiaBtjKti,  Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione  Septua^nta  Inter- 
pretum, ad  Exemplar  Yaticanum  Romse .  editum  ex  optimis  codicibus  impressum. 
Accesserunt  Libn  Apocryphi.     liaise,  sumptibus  Orphanotrophei,  1759.     12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denotmces  it  as  very  incorrect,  and  says 
that,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  best  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees 
with  the  London,  Giunbridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

SI 5.  Exodi  Farticula  atque  Leviticus  Gnece.    Edidit  e  cod.  MS.  Bibliothecse 
legii  Paullini  Lipsiensis  Joh.  Frid.  Fiscbebus.    Lipsisp,  1767.  8yo. 
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Numeri  et  Partioula  Deuteronomii  Graece Lipsus,  1768.  8vo. 

These  portions  of  the  LXX.  deserve  special  mention  as  being  taken  directly  from  m  MSw] 

16.  AavMjX  Kara  tovq  *E(^SofiTiKovra  ec  rutv  TcrpairXwv  QptytvovQ,  Daniel  secundum 
Septuocinta  ex  Tetraplis  OrigeniB  nunc  priroum  editus  [a  Simone  de  Magistris] 
e  singulari  Cbisiano  Codice  annorum  supra  loccc.    Rome,  1772.    Folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex,  pp.  281—288.,  and  Masdi's  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii  pp.  320 — 822.  ^^ 

The  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  reprinted  at  Gottingen  in  1778 ;  and 
again  at  Utrecht  in  1775,  by  C  Segaar ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  with  notes,  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
]  Hahn,  Leipzig,  in  1844,  for  which  the  MS.  was  again  consulted.    Most  of  these  reprints  are  in 
{octavo. 

17.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  Tariis  Lectionibus,  edidit  Bobertua 
HoLMBs,  DJD,f  Decanus  Wintonienais.  Tom.  L  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clar* 
rendoniano.     1798.    Folio. 

Yetus  Testamentum  GrsBcum,  cum  yariis  Lfectionibus.  Editionem  a  Roberto 
Holmes,  S.T.P.  incboatam  continuayit  Jacobus  Pabsoks,  S.T.B.  Tom.  IL — Y^ 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     1818-27.    Folio. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  pabUc  this  vahiable  and 
splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  the  year  1788,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dssn  of 
VVinchester,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that  refsioB  known  to  be  extaat. 
Tliese  being  liberally  supported  by  public  and  private  pato>ns.  Dr.  H.  published  annual  aooooats 
of  his  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the  time  of  hb  decease.  In  1795 
he  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin  epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  of  his 
proposed  work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  1.  containing  the  book  of  Genesis; 
part  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  was  published  in  1801 ;  and  the  books  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1604.  The  date  of  1798,  therefore,  in 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strictly  owrect.  A  general  preface  to  tliis  toIubm,  in 
four  chapters,  discusses  the  history  of  the  Kmv^,  or  conunon  text  of  the  Seotnagint  Venion,  and 
its  various  corrections ;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  edition  (eleven  of  which  were 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  small  letters) ;  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  printed  editions  of  the  LXX,  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek  writers  quoted  in  the 
various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz.  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymisn 
Latin,  the  Memphitic,  Thebaic,  Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Annenianv 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Pentateuch  have  been  extracted. 
Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  Aimisbed  with  a  short  preface  and  an  appendix ;  and  ai  the 
end  of  the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  addenda  et  emendanda.  Dr.  Holmes  also  published  tiie 
book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  accoi^ng  to  the  text  of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagin^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a  strong  and 
beautiful  type,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of  1687 ;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which 
are  observable  in  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are  coa- 
stantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred  and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  variona 
lections  of  which  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  alter 
a  considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  this  important  work  was  resumed  by 
the  Itcv.  J.  Parsons,  A.M.  (afterwards  B.D.^ ;  under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was 
completed  in  1818.  It  comprises  all  the  nistorical  books  from  Joshua  to  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  inclusively ;  the  several  fasciculi  of  which  were  published  in  the  following  ord«',  viz. 
J(»bua  in  1810 ;  Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813 ;  and  the  five  remaining  boolES  in 
the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  being  printed  off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  containing  the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  inclusive,  were  published 
between  the  years  1819 — 1825 ;  and  the  remaining  (or  fifth)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apo- 
cryphal  books,  between  the  3'ears  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  was  fol« 
lowed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed  in  the  same  splendid  and  accu- 
rate manner  as  the  Pentateuch.  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on 
the  first  volume  of  Ibis  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85-90. 
214-221.267-274.  837-348.;  and  of  the  seeomf  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  ix.  pp^ 
475-479.  and  vol  xix.  867-872. 

There  are  many  practical  hindrances  as  to  the  advantageous  use  of  this  edition.  The  authori- 
ties are  not  clearly  expressed,  and  even  the  Alexandrian  MS.  is  commonly  quoted  only  amongst 
the  printed  editions, 

18.  Psalter ium  Grfecum  ^  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca 
Musci  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptursa 
fideliter  descriptum,  Curfi  et  Lahore  Ilenrici  Herveii  Babeb,  A.M.  Musei 
Britannici  Bibliothecarii.     Londini,  1812.    Folio. 

19.  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsecum  h  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis 
Scripturse  fideliter  descriptum,  Curft  et  Lahore  Ilenrici  Herveii  Baser,  A.M. 
Londini,  1816-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

For  an  account  of  these  two  puhlications,  see  pages  679-80.  Nos.  2.  and  3.  tuprct,  in  the  account 
of  fac-aimile  editions  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Septuagint  Veraion, 
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20.  Yetus  Tefltamentum  GrfBcum  ex  Versione  LXX  secundum  Exemplar 
Vaticanum  Rom®  editum.  Accedunt  variae  Lectlones  e  Codice  Alexandriuo  nec- 
non  Introductio  J.  B.  Carpzovii.    Oxonii»  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     1817. 

t  6  vols.  8vo* 

'-  An  accurate  and  beaotiftUIy  printed  edition :  there  are  copies  on  large  paper.    The  introdoo- 

tion  is  extracted  flrom  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Carpzov's  Critica  Sacra,  Part  III. 

21.  Vetufl  Testamentum  ex  Yersione  Septua^inta  Interpretnm  juxta  Exemplar 

Yaticanum,  ex  Editione  Holmetii  et  Lamberti  Bos.    Londini,  in  ^dibus  Val- 

pianis.     1819.  8vo. 

This  elegantly  executed  yohime  is  very  eorr^etly  printed,  after  the  editions  of  Holmes  and 
Bos,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge 
and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to  place  it  within  the 
f  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

'  [22.  a  UaXmia  AurOifny  Kara  rove  'EtBofirfKoyra,     Id  est  Yetus  Testamentum  se- 

cundum Septuaginta  seniorum  interpretattonem  jnxta  exemplar  Yaticanum  ;  ad- 
i'iciuntur  ewtionis  Grabianss  varisd  lectiones.      London  (Bagsters).     [No  date.] 
•"cp.  8vo. 

This  Septuagint,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plates,  is  also  a  part  of 

^  the  Polygiott  Bible  (No.  6.  in  section  5.).    It  is  separately  mentioned  hare  as  being  by  far  the 

most  portable  form  in  which  the  Vatican  text  is  obtainable :  the  various  readings  prefixed  are 

those  of  the  Alexandrian  text  as  published  by  Grabe ;  that  is,  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian 

I  MS.  corrected  in  some  places  bv  that  editor,  together  with  the  supplements  which  he  introduced 

from  other  sources.    See  No.  10.  above.] 

23  'H  UaXaui  AuiOtjKfi  Kara  rove  ^FASofitiKOPra,    Yetus  Testamentum  ex  Yersione 

LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  exemplar  Yaticanum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lamberti 

Bos.    Glasguis,  1822.    3  tomis  12mo.    Editio  nova,  Glasguie  et  Londini,  1831. 

2  tomis  18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those  of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were 
executed  at  the  Universitv  press  of  Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed  the  learned 
preface  of  Bp.  Pearson^  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of  1658. 

24.  'H  ndKaia  ^laBriKtj  Kara  tovq  *E€dofirjKovTa :  seu  Yetus  Testamentum  Grsce, 

juxta  Septua^nta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  Y.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar 

Originale  Yaticanum  Romss  editum  cruoad  textum  accuratissim^  et  ad  amussim 

recusuro,  cur&  et  studio  Leandri  Yan  Ess.    Lipsise,  1824.  8to. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There  are  copies  on  thick  paper, 
which  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

25.  'H  UeikaM  Aai^Kff  Kara  rove  *EiiofiriKovra,    Yetus  Testamentum  Grsscum 
,               juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes,  ex   auctoritate  Sixti  Quinti   Pontificis  Maximi 

editum,  juxta  exemplar  originale  Yaticanum :  nunc  denuo  recognitum,  accura- 

tissime  expressum,  aa  normam  YulgatSB  versiculis  distinctum,  cum  Latina  Trans- 

latione,  Animadversionibus,  et  Gomplementis  ex  aliis  manuscriptis,  curft  et  studio 

J.  N.  Jaoeb.    Parisiis,  1839.  2  tomis.    Imperial  8vo. 

,  A  beautifully  printed  edition  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Firmin  Didot    The  editor,  the  abb^ 

Jager,  has  produced  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  arranged  upon  the  following  plan ; 

viz.  1.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Sixtine  Edition  pubtish^i  at  Rome  in  1586,  which  professes  to 

[  exhibit  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  is  printed  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  typographical 

errors,  of  course,  being  corrected.    To  this  testis  added  a  literal  Latin  version: — 2.  The 

chasms  in  the  Sixtine  Edition  are  supplied  at  the  fbot  of  the  pages  where  thev  occur,  from  the 

^  Alexandrian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  which  (l/l,  Jager  states)  has  been  collated 

I,  verbatim  throughout  for  this  purpose : — 3.  Both  the  Gre€«  text  and  Latin  version  are  divided 

into  verses,  according  to  the  Latm  Vulgate ;  but  the  inversions,  which  are  of  ftequent  occur- 

leace  in  the  Vatican  manuscript^  are  noted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    Such  apocryphal 

.  books,  as  were  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  Romish  divines  convened  at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume : — 4.  As  the  editor  contemplated  the  publication 

of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  order  in  whieh  it  appears  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  has 

supplied  (torn  the  Hebrew  text  Rafter  the  manner  adopted  in  Origen*s  Hexapla)  all  Uie  passages 

f  which  are  wantiug,  and  which  the  fathers  and  other  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  attest  to  be 

4  wanting,  in  the  common  Septuagint  Version.     These  supplementary  passages  (which  are 

[  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  divided  into  verses  with  a  Latin  translation,)  are  extracted 

m>m  the  Roman  scholia,  from  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  from  the  fragments  of 

the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  from  numerous  other  published 

(  and  unpublished  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris :  the  value  of 

I  such  supplements  would  have  depended  on  the  authoritiet  on  which  they  are  based ;  and  thus 

it  is  a  great  defect  for  them  not  be  specified  throughout. 

26.  Jeremias  Yates,  h  yersione   Judaeorum  Alexandrinorum  ac  reliquorum 
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Interpretnm  GnBoomm  emendatiu,  notisqiie  criticis  Dlastntas  k  G.  Lf.  Sfoict. 
Lipsbe,  1794-1823.    2  vols.  Sva 

A  contiiraatioa  of  the  first  volume  of  these  fllostimtioiis  of  Jeremiah  u  given  in  Pott's  and 
Baperti^s  SyUoge  CommeDtetioDiim  Theologicanim.  These  are  enlarged  and  completed  ia 
the  second  volome,  which  was  pnblisbed  in  1823,  after  the  aothor's  deau,  bj  his  mooy  F.  A.  W. 
Spohn. 

[27.  'H  HAAAIA  AIAOHKH  KATA  TOTS  'EBAOMHKONTA.     im  rov  iv   Motrxf. 
Bpipw    Kw^ifcoc,    fitrarvirmeuea^    ETAOKIA    MEN    KAI    rTNEPFEIf    THS  'ISPAZ 

rrNOAor  Tor  baxiaeioy  ths  'eaaaaos,  aahanh  ae  th2  en  aitaia, 

'ETAIPIA2THS   nPOS  AIAA02IN   THS    XPISTIANIKHS  nAIAEIAS,  7va    impriw 
Tolg  U  itpov  KXfipov  iiaviiifirau     Athens,  1843,  1846,  1849,  1850.     8vo.  4  vols. 

The  Greek  title  of  this  edition  describes  its  histoiy  and  object:  it  is  weU  and  dearlv  printed, 
and  very  convenient  for  reading.  The  fourth  volume  contains  the  apociyphal  boolLay  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  dire^ed  to  be  sepaimted,  and 
not,  as  in  many  editions  of  the  T.YT,  intermixed  with  the  canonical  writings.  The  additions^ 
however,  to  Esther  and  I>uiiel  were  not  so  separated,  as  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  who  took  the 
charge  of  the  printing  of  the  edition  did  not  understand  that  these  portions  were  included  in 
the  regalations. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  now  in  hand,  under  the  soperinteod- 
ance  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Field  (editor  of  Homilies  of  Caurysostom)  an  edition  of  the  LXX, 
in  which  it  is  intended  that  all  objections  to  this  (on  the  ground  of  apocryphal  additions,  Ac) 
shall  be  fully  obviated.] 

[28.  Vetus  Testamentum  Crrsece,  juxta  LXX  Interoretes.  Textnm  Vaticanum 
Romanum  emendatius  edidit,  argumenta  et  locos  Novi  Testament!  Parallelos 
notavit,  omnem  lectionis  Tarietatem  codicum  Tetustissimoram  Alexandrini,  Ephnpmi 
Syri,  Friderico- Augustan!  subjonxit,  commentatlonem  !8agog!cam  pneteztujt  Con- 
etantinus  Tischeiidorf.    Lipsie,  1850.    2  vols.  8to. 

This  edition  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  title :  its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  coHectioa 
of  various  readings  from  several  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pagcL 

Another  edition  of  Professor  Tischendor^  with  this  critical  appa  ratus  enlarged,  has  been  an- 
nounced.] 

*'*',.Ia  O^dUCtf^  [^^-  *^  TlaKaia  Aia0tjKTi  Kara  rove  'E^^o/iiyacovro.  The  Greek  Septoagint  Venion 
<     '  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Vatican  Edition ;  toeetner  w!th  the  real 

\icxS  ^)tvA4v«  Septuagint  Version  of  Daniel  (including  the  Fourth  Book  of  Uie  Maccabees),  and 
>*^  -alA  tUfeoi^'*  Historical  Introduction.    London  (Bagsters).     [1851.] 

.  I  '  tF  This  edition  was  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  that  of  Yalpy  (No.  21.  aboveY  whi<^  had 
*\^MyJ^taA^    passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  for  whom  this  was  executed.    Snch  additions  wen 

*.  made  (as  specified  in  the  title)  as  would  add  to  the  utility  of  the  reprint] 

English  Trantlations  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 

1.  The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  translated 
from  the  Greek.  By  Charles  Thomsom,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    Philadelphia,  1808.    4  vob.  8vo. 

2.  The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Vatican  Text, 
translated  into  English :  with  the  principal  Various  Readings  of  the  Alexandrine 
Copy,  and  a  Table  of  Comparative  Chronology.  By  Sir  Lancelot  Charles  Liee 
Bbbmton,  Bart.    London,  1844.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  close  and  accurate  translation.  The  table  of  comparative  chronology  is  copied  with  doe 
acknowledgment,  from  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Home. 


[ii.]  Editiohs  of  OniamCn  Hbxapla  arb  Tbtsapia. 

1.  Hexaplorum  Origenis  que  supersunt.    Ex  Manuscriptis  et  ex  Libris  editis 

emit  et  Notis  illustravit  D.  Bemardus  de  Mortfaucon.     Accedunt  Opuscola 

quaedam  Origenis  anecdota,  et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  veterum  Interpre* 

tationibus  concinnatum,  itemque  Lexicon  Gnecum,  et  alia.   Farisiis,  1713.   2  tomis, 

folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origpen's  Hexapla.    The  first  volume 
contains  a  very  valuable  preliminary  disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  diiftnnt 
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ancient  Greek  Tenions ;  together  with  a  mkrate  account  of  Origen's  biblical  labonrs,  and  some 
inedited  fragments  of  Orieen,  &c  To  these  sncceed  the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms  indosive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Hexapla  to  the 
end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

2.  Uexaplonim  Origenis  qusB  supersont.  Edidit,  notisque  illustravit  Ca.  Frider. 
Bahbdt.    XipsisB  et  LubecsB,  1769-70.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  Mont- 
&ucon*s  magnificent  edition.  He  has  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments, 
the  expluiation  of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some  scholia.  He  has  improved 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected  by  Montfaucon,  and  has  added  some  farther  frag- 
ments of  Origen*s  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript.  Bahrdt  has  also  given  many  additional 
notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished  from  those  of  Montfaucon.    The  Hebrew  words  are 

Siven  in  Greek  characters.    This  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his  Prolusionea 
e  Versionibus  Gnecis,  p.  84.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachns,  collected  by  Morin 
and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at 
Frankfort  in  1597,  at  London  in  1658,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in  1709. 

3.  Animadyersiones,  quibus  Fragmenta  Yeraionum  Graecamm  V.T.  a  Bern. 
Montefalconio  coUecta,  ulustrantur,  emendantar.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  Sghab- 
FBHBBBQ.    Specimina  duo.    Lipsuo,  1776-81.    8vo. 


[iii.]   AMOTHSB  GEEEK  YBBSIOir. 

1.  Nova  Yenio  Grneca  Fentateuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothec»  Codice 
Yeneto.  Edidit  atque  recensuit  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon.  Erlangse,  1790-91.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

2.  Nova  Yerflio  Grseca  Plroyerbionim,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantici  Canticorum,  Ruthi, 
Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Fentateuchi  Locorum.  £x  unico  S.  Marci 
Bibllothece  Codice  Yeneto  nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne 
^aptiflte  Gaspare  D'AnsBe  de  Yilloisoe.    Aigentorati,  1784.    8vo, 


§  3.  Ahcunt  OmasTAL  Ysbsiohs. 

[i.  The  Stbiao  Yessioes.] 
The  Peshito  or  Old  Syriac  Version, 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Yeterb  et  Novi  TestamentL  Farisiis,  1645,  folio.  (In  Le 
Jay's  Folyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Yeteris  et  Noyi  TestamentL  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  Bp. 
Walton's  Folyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Fentateuchus  Syriace.  Ex  Folyglottis  Anglicanis  symma  fide  edidit  Creorgiys 
Gyillielmys  Kibsch.    Uofss  et  Lipsise,  1787.    4to. 

In  an  appendix  the  editor  has  collected  yarioos  readings  of  the  Syriac  Version  from  the 
commentaiies  (in  the  Syriac  language)  of  Ephraem,  with  some  additional  obseryations  of  his 
own. 

4.  YetuB  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui  in  Ganone 
Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  yero,  quoad  fieri  potuit,  apud  Syros  usitato  dispositas. 
In  usum  EcclesisB  SyrorumMalabaren8ium,ju8su  Societatis  BiblicsB  rect^noyit,  ad 
fidem  codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendayit,  edidit  Samuel  Lee,  A.liC  Linguas 
Arabics^  apud  Gantabrigienses  Frofessor.    Londini,  1823.    4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  nnder  the  patronajg^  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Three  manoscnpts  have  been  collated  for 
this  edition,  yiz.  1.  The  yalnable  manuscript  brought  by  the  Key.  Dr.  Buchanan  from  Travan- 
core  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor  Lee ;  2.  Anotlier  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke;  and,  8.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  n>nnd  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Libraiy  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

5.  Noyum  Testamentum,  Syriac^  cura  Albert!  WiDMAiisTADn.  (Yiennse 
Austriacse,  1555.)    4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament :  it  is  yery  rare.  Bishop  Marsh  states  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  genuine  Peshito.  (Bfichaelis,  yol.  iL  part  ii. 
p.  53/.)  Dr.  Masch  has  giyen  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  yol.  i.  pp. 
70_79.  There  are  copies,  dated  Yiennis  AustriacsB,  1562, 4to. :  but  they  are  the  same  edition 
with  a  new  title-page. 
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6.  NoTom  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Chrisit  TettaaieDtoJii  Sjriacaiii,  earn  YenioiM 
Latina ;  cur&  et  studio  Johannia  Lbusdbn  et  Caroli  Schaap.  Ad  omnes  edhiooes 
diligenter  recensitum,  et  variis  lectionibua,  ma^no  labore  collectis,  adomatum.  1708. 
Secunda  editio  a  mendis  repurgata.     Lugduni  Batarorum,  1717,  4to. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1708 ;  bat  copies  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with,  bearing 
the  date  of  1709.  Michaelis  pronounces  this  to  be  **  the  yerj  best  edition  of  the  Striae  Kev 
Testament.  The  very  excellect  Lexicon,  which  is  annexed  to  it,  will  over  retain  its  Tahw; 
being,  as  fiir  as  reaards  the  New  Testament,  eiLtremeiy  accorate  and  complete,  and  snjmljiag 
in  some  measure  the  place  of  a  concordance."    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  toL  ii  part  L  p.  17.) 

[See  above  p.  261.  with  regard  to  this  edition,  and  the  fiict  that  there  is  onlr  one  impreasieii, 
whether  it  be  dated  1708, 1709,  or  1717.  The  sUtement  on  the  reprinted  title-page  of  1717, 
**  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  repuigata,"  is  a  fidse  and  atterly  misleading  statement.  TIm  nndne 
praise  lavished  by  MichaeHs  nas  given  this  edition  a  name  which  is  ill  supported  bj  the  iateEs^ 
contradiction  ana  inconsistency  of  its  mode  of  execution.} 

7.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriao^  denuo  recofmitum,  atque  ad  fidem  Codicam 
Manuscriptorum  emendatum.    Londini,  1816.    4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  mtitude^ 
This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.  M.  fafterwardalKD.I  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defrayed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  communication  by  Prot  Lee 
concerning  this  edition,  in  Dr.  Wait*8  Translation  of  Hug*s  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  voL 
I  pp.  868—370.  notes. 

[See  above,  p.  262.  for  some  account  of  the  relation  of  Lee's  edition  to  that  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  In  the  sheeta  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  edition  (which  aeema  never  to 
have  been  pvbtisktd)  a  Latin  version  is  subjoined  to  each  pa^  Dr.  Lee's  edition  of  the  Syriae 
New  Test,  was  reprinted  in  smaller  type  to  accompany  his  edition  of  the  Old  Test  sifird.  No.  i.] 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriae  Version.  For  a  more  copioaa 
account  of  them,  and  of  various  other  editions,  see  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  MiehaeUs's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  voL  ii.  part  L  pp.  4>-18r  and  part  ii  pp.  SM'-S'ie. ;  alsa  Maseh'k 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol  i  pp.  71-103. 

[8.  The  Syriae  New  Testament    Edited  by  WiUiani  Gbibhiib&d.    London, 
1828.*.  Fcp.  8to.  (also  in  4to.  and  folio,  as  part  of  Bag8ter*8  Pol/glott) 
This  excellent  edition  is  described  above,  p.  263.] 


SvppUments  ta  the  Sjpriat  Text 

1.  Textos  Sacrorum  Evaageliomm  Versionis  Simpticis  SjriacsB,  joxta  Editionem 
Schaafianam,  coUatos  cum  duobus  ejusdem  vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  repositis;  neo  non  cum  Cfod.  MS.  Commentarii  6r^;orii  Bar-Uebnet 
ibidem  adservato,  a  Ricardo  Jonbs.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  QarendoniaiKS  1805* 
4to. 

This  publication  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  any  Syriae  edition ;  it  has  two  fiw-similss  of 
the  Synac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

2.  MiCHABLis  (Joannis  Davidis)  Curss  in  Yersionem  Syriacam  Actuum  Aposto- 
licorum ;  cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  Indole,  Cognationibus,  et  usu  Tersicmis 
SyriacsD  Novi  Foederis.    Gottingse,  1755.    4to. 


ZThe  Curetoman  Syriae  Version. 

Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Syriae^  reoensionb  antiquissiiiis^  atqne  in  oeddente 
adhuc  ignoto  quod  superest :  e  eodice  yetustissimoj^itriensi  eruit  atqaa  Tulgarit 
Guilielmus  Cuebtoii.    Londini,  impensis  suis.    4to. 

This  version  and  the  MS.  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  the  parts  of  the  Qospeb  that  mn 
there  extant,  are  described  above,  p.  267.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bffr.  Cnreton  wiH  aoon  have 
completed  his  translation  and  critical  notes,  so  that  the  publication  may  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  Syriae  text  is  printed  in  a  noble  Estrangelo  diameter.] 


The  FhUoseniau  Syriae  Vereunu 

1.  Sacporuni    Evangeliorum    Versio    Syriaca  PhUoxeniana,  ex  Codd.  MSS. 
Kidleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Collegu  Novi  Oxon.  repositis ;  nunc  primum  editi^  com 
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Interpretatione  Latin&  et  Annotationibas  Joseph!  White.    Oxonii,  e  Tjpographeo 
Clarendoniano,  1778.    2  tonus,  4to. 
2.  Actuum  Apostolorum,  et  Epistolamm  tarn  Catholicarum  quam  Paulinarum, 

Yersio  Syriaca  rhiloxeniana cum  Interpretatione  Latinft  et  Annota- 

tionibus  Josephi  Whttb.    Ozonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799.  1803.    2 

tomis,  4to.  .       .  / .  / 

[3.  Das  Heilige Eyangelium  des  Johannes  Syrisch  in  Harkleytsischer  Uebersetzung       ^t/ / 
nebst  Kridschen  Aumerkungen  von  G.  H.  Bernstein.    Leipzig,  1853.     8vo.]  / 

[To  complete  the  Syriac  editions,  as  containing  mnch  information  relative  to  MSS.  and 
readings,  the  following  work  deserves  special  mention :  Now.  Tettamenti  Vertkmes  Syriaca 
mmpieXf  Philoxantma  et  Hierotolymitana,  Denuo  examinata  tt  ad  fidem  eodicum  tnann  $erip- 
torum.  bU>liothe«arum  VaticaMOi  AngeKc<Bf  Asiemcatiana,  Mtdicem,  Begim  aUarumqut,  turns  o6- 
tervaiiombui  atqu^  tabuHs  cere  incUU  illustrate,  h  J.  G.  Chr.  Adleb.    Hafiiis,  1789.  4to.] 


PortUma  added  U>  the  PeehUo, 

[1.  Apocaljpsis  Sancti  Johannis  ex  Manascripto  exemplari  ^  Bibliothecft  Clariss. 
Viri  Josephi  Scaliger  deprompto,  Edita  charactere  Syro  et  Ebrteo,  cum  Versionc 
Latin&  et  Notis,  Oper4  et  Studio  Ludovici  de  Dibu.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1627. 
4to. 

2.  EpistoUe  Quatuor,  Petri  secunda,  Johannis  secunda  et  tertia,  et  Judae,  firatris 
Jacob!  UBS,  ex  celeberrimae  Bibliothecsa  Bodleianse  Oxoniensis  MS.  exemplari  nunc 
primum  deprompte,  et  charactere  UebrsK),  Versione  Latin^  notisque  quibusdani 
msignitsB,  Operk  et  Studio  Edwardi  Fococxe,  Angli-Oxoniensis.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1630.    4to. 

The  text  of  these  editions  is  described  above,  pp.  280.  and  278.  These  portions  were  added 
to  compieU  the  Peshito  New  Test  in  Le  JaVs  and  Walton*s  Polyglotts,  and  in  subseqaent 
editions :  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  form  no  part  really  of  that  version.  ] 


The  Syriac  Hexapiar  Version, 

1.  Specimen  ineditseet  Hexaplaris  Bibliorum  Yersionis,  Syro-Estranehelse,  cum 

simplici  atque  utriusque  fontibus,  Grseco  et  Hebrseo,  coUata)  cum  duplici  Latind 

yersione  et  notis.    Edidit,  ac  diatribam  de  rarissimo  co<lice  Ambrosiano,  unde  illud 

haustum  est,  pnemisit  Johannes  Bern,  de  Rossi.    Farms,  1778.    8yo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  colmnns.  The  first  contains  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Septuagint ;  the  second,  the  Syro-Estrangelo  text ;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  trans- 
lated fh>m  the  Septuagint ;  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  fifth,  the  Fesfuto  or  Old  Syriac 
text  above  noticed ;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text  translated  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Libri  lY.  B^um  Syro-Heptaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto  Parisiensi 
Syiiace  edidit,  textnm  Yersionis  AiexandrinsB  Hexaplarem  restituit,  notisque 
illustravit  Joannes  Godofredus  Hasse.    Jenae,  1782.    8vo. 

3.  Codex  Sjrriaco-Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis  editus,  et  Latine  versus, 
a  MatthflBO  NoRBamo.    Londini  Grotborum,  1787.    4to. 

This  woriL  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 

4.  Dacniel  secundum  editionem  LXX  Literpretum,  ex  Tetraplis  desumptum. 
Ex  codice  Syro-Estranghelo  BibliothecsB  Ambrosianss  Syriace  edidit,  Latine  vertit, 
prefatione  notisque  illustravit,  Carolus  Bugatus.    Mediolani,  1788.    4to. 

5.  CursB  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosio-Medio- 
lanensi.    Scripsit  Henricus  Middbldobpf.    Yratislavias,  1817.    4to. 

6.  Fsalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Literpretum,  quos  ex  codice  Syro- 
Estranghelo  Bibliothecss  Ambrosianss  Syriac^  imprimendos  curavit,  Latine  vertit, 
notisque  criticis  illustravit,  Carolus  Bdoatus.    Mediolani,  1820.    4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Liber  Quartus  Regum,  h  oodice  Parisiensi :  Isaias, 
duodecim  Frophetsd  Minores,  Proverbia,  Jobus,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Threni, 
Ecdesiastes,  e  Codice  MediolanensL  Edidit  et  commentariia  illustravit  Henricus 
MiDDBLDOBPF.    BeroHui,  1835.    2  tomis.  4to. 

His  first  part  or  volome  of  this  most  valuable  work  contains  the  Syriac  text ;  the  second,  the 
critical  commentaiy  of  the  learned  editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  Middeldorpf 's  work, 
sse  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Juillet  1837,  pp.  422-427. 

[Masius's  edition  of  Joshua  contains  readings  from  a  Syro^Uexaplar  MS.  now  lost: — very 
much  of  this  version  might  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  Kitrian  MSo.  in  the  Britif^  Museum.  J 
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[ii.]  The  Arabic  Ybbsion. 

1.  BibliA  Arabica  Veteris  et  NoyI  Testament!.  Parisiis,  1645.  folio.  (In  Le 
Jay's  Polyglott  BibleO 

2.  Biblia  Arabica  Yeteris  et  Novi  TestamentL  Londini,  1657.  folio.  (In  Bp^ 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  Sacre  Congr^gationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  jossa  edita 
in  usum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium :  additis  h  Regione  Bibliis  Latinia  Vnlgatia. 
Komse,  1672.    3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  wu  published  under  the  inspection  of  Seigius  BisiuSy  the  Romi^  Bishop  of 
DamsflcuB.  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin.  **  But  it  is  of  no  use,  either  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  altered  from  the  Latin  Version.**  (Michaalis,  roL  iL  part  L 
p.  93.) 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Arabic 
Language.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1811.    4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed  in  large  fidio  for  prssents: 
one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentom,  Arabice,  ex  Bibliotheca  Leidenn ; 
edente  Tboma  EapsNio.  In  Typographia  Erpeniana  Linguarom  Orientalimn. 
[Lugduni  Batayorum]  Anno  1616.    4to. 

Erpenius  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  firom  a  manuscript  said  to  be 
written  A.D.  1842,  in  the  monastery  of  St  John,  in  the  desert  of  Thebals:  he  has  copied  his 
manuscript  with  sin^ar  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be  grammatical  erron. 
Michaelis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant,  faithfUl,  and  genuine  edition  of  the  Arabic  TecsioiH 
but  it  is  unfortunately  very  difficult  to  be  procured. 

6.  Novum  Testamentom  Arabicom.    Londini,  1727.    4to. 

This  edition,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  th« 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Ejiowledge,  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  Its  basis 
is  the  text  oif  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts :  but  the  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has  altered  it 
in  those  passages  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our  present  Greek  text.  It  is  therelbre  of 
no  use  either  in  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  Romse,  e  Typographia  Medicea.  Boms,  1591. 
Folio. 

-  This  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1591  in  the  Medicean  printing-houM :  1590 
stands  on  the  title-psge,  1591  in  the  subscription :  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Latin 
translation.**  (Micnailis.)  This  version  is  described  above,  pp.  824,  825.  The  Roman  edi> 
tion  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  reprinted,  with  some  corrections,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  and 
again,  with  very  numerous  corrections,  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  London 
Polyglott. 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding,  and  of  other  editions  of  the  Arabic  Yenioos  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ma»ch, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  110-189.;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iL  part  L  pp.  84-94.;  Schnurrer's 
Bibliotheca  Arabica,  pp.  889-897. ;  and  Hug*s  Introduction,  vol  L  §§  106—112. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exhibens  e  Bibliotheca  Ozoniensi  Bodleiana  Spedmina 
Yersionum  Pentateuchi  septem  Arabicarum,  nondnm  editarum,  cum  Obsenrationi- 
bus.    Scripsit  Henricus  Eberhardua  Grottlob  Paulus.    Jenae,  1789.    8yo. 


[iii.]  Thb  Pebsig  Ybbsion, 

1.  Pentateuchi  Yersio  Persica,  interprete  Jacobo  filio  Joseph  Tatos,  sett 
Tawsensi,  Judseo.    Constantinopoli,  1546.    Folio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  with  Hebrew  types,  and  accompanied  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Persian  characters, 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Dommi  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Yersio  Peruca  Syriacam 
et  Arabicam  suavissmie  reddens :  ad  verba  et  mentem  Grseci  Text<i8  fideliter^  et 
venuste  concinnata  ....  Per  Abrahamum  Whelocum.    Londini,  1657.    Folio. 

8.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Persic^  interprete  Symone  F.  Joeei>h  Tanrinran,  juxta 
codicem  Pocockiannm,  cum  Yersione  Latina  Samuelis  Clerici.  Londini,  1657. 
Folia     (In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 
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[iv.]  The  .£otptiak  Ysbsiohs. 
MemphitiCi  or  Dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 

• 

1.  Quinqae  Libri  Moysis  PropheUs  in  Lingua  .SS^ptiaca.  Ex  MSS.  Yaticano, 
Parisiensi,  et  Bodleiano  descripsit,  ac  Latine  yertit  David  Wujuks.  Londini, 
1731.    4to. 

2.  Psalterium  Coptico-Arabicum.    Romie,  1744.    4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Alexandrinum  Coptico-Arabicum.    RomBB,  1749.    4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Psalterium  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidem  recensuit;  Lectionis  varietatem  et 
Psalmos  Apocrvpbos  Sahidicft  Dialecto  conscriptos,  ac  primum  k  G.  C.  Woidio 
editos,  adjecit  «f.  L.  Idslsb.    Berolini,  1837.    8vo. 

5.  Psalterium  in  dialectum  Coptics  Linffuse  Memphiticum  translatum,  ad  fidem 
trium  codicum  MSS.  Regise  Bibliothecn  JBerolinensi?,  inter  se  et  cum  Tukii  et 
Ideleri  libris,  necnon  cum  Gnecis  Alexandrinl  codicis  ac  Yaticani  Hebraicisque 
Psalmis,  comparatorum.  £didit,  notisque  criticis  et  granmiaticis  instruxit,  M.  G. 
ScHWABTZB.    LipsisD,  1844.    4to. 

6.  Duodecim  Prophetarum  Libros,  in  Lingua  ^gjrptiaca,  vulgo  Coptica  seu 
Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Parisiensi  descnptos  et  cum  Manuscripto  Johannis 
Lee,  J.  C.  D.  collatos,  Latme  edidit  Henricus  Tattam,  A.M.    Oxonii,  1836.   8vo. 

7.  Novum  Testamentum  ^^ptiacum,  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bodleianis 
descripsit,  cum  Yaticanis  et  Pansiensibus  contmit,  et  in  Latinum  Sermonem  con- 
vert! t  David  W1LKIN8.    Oxonii,  1716.    4to. 

[This  was  the  first  editioQ  of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament :  the  editor  was  criticised  with 
severity  by  his  contemporaries,  and  also  by  the  more  recent  labourer  in  the  same  field, 
Schwartze.  This  edition  of  Wilkins  seems  never  to  have  had  more  than  a  very  limited  drcu- 
lation :  the  impression  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  small  one,  and  twelve  years  ago  by  far  the 
larger  nnmber  of  the  copies  were  remaining  in  sheets  at  Oxford  in  the  warehouse  belonging  to 
the  University  press.] 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  lY.  22.  and  ch.  Y.)  and  some  firagments  of 
the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
apocryphal  booK  of  Bamch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  version,  by  M.  Quatre- 
m^re,  in  his  Recherches  sor  la  Lalngue  et  Litt^rature  de  TEgypte,  pp.  228.  246.  (Paris,  1804,), 
who  has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  learned  notes. 

[8.  The  Gospels  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.    Published  for  the  British  and 

Foreign  Bible  Society.     1829.    4to. 

The  Memphitic  text  of  this  edition  seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Wilkins ;  the  Arabic 
which  accompanies  the  Memphitic  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians (Copts),  to  whom  the  Coptic  in  either  of  its  dialects — Memphitic  or  Thebaic— is  wholly 
a  dead  language.    This  edition  is  very  neatly  printed.] 

[9.  Novum  Testamentum  Coptice.  Edidit  Dr.  M.  G.  Schwahtzc.  LipsisB, 
1846-7,  4to. ;  also  with  the  title 

C^uatuor  Evangelia  in  Dialecto   Lingurn  Coptics  Memphiticft  perscriptd  ad 

Codd.  MS.  Copticorum  in  Rc^ia  Bibliotheca  Berolmensi  adservatorum,  nee  non  libri 

a  Wilkinsio  emissi  fidem.    Edidit,  emendavit,  adnotationibus  criticis  et  gramma- 

ticid,  variantibus  lectionibus  expositis  atque  textu  Coptico  cum  Graeco  comparato 

instruxit  M.  G.  Scbwabtzb. 

In  1838  Dr.  Schwartze  had  published  **  Testamentum  Noxmm  CopHco-Jdempkiticum  ex  MSS, 
JUgue  Bibliotheca  Beroiineiuu,  emendatum  ^  M.  G.  Schwabtze,  4to.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  above  edition  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  not  continued  owing  to  the  death  of  the  editor. 
The  plan  of  this  edition  is  described  above,  pp  290-2.] 

[10.  Acta  Apostolorum  Coptice.    Edidit  Paulus  Boettichek.   Hals,  1852.  8vo. 

This  volume  was  printed  at  Vienna.  Though  intended  as  a  kind  of  continuation  of  Schwartze*8 
uncompleted  edition,  the  plan  is  wholly  different,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  except  to  skilM 
l«lgvptian  scholars.    See  above,  pp.  292,  293. 

Boetticher  has  since  similarly  published  the  Epistles.] 

[11.  The  New  Testament  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.    London,  1847-52.     2 

vols,  folio. 

This  edition  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Ejiow- 
ledge.    The  Memphitic  text  was  revised  (by  MS.  authorities  it  appears)  by  the  Bev.  B.  T. 
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LiEDKB  of  Cairo.    The  Memphltic  text  is  large  and  magnificent ;  the  Arabic,  which  is  oolj 
the  sabordinate  accompaniment,  is  in  a  smaH  cohimn  at  t^  left  hand  of  the  pace. 

1847  is  the  date  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  but  1848  was  the  period  of  actoal  pob- 
licalion.]  

Thebaic^  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt 

12.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testament!  GrsBci  e  Codice  Alexandrino  de- 

script!  a  G.  C.  Woide Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799,  folio. 

This  work  contains  the  eompletest  coUectioii  of  fragments  of  the  Thebaie  Teniae  See  an 
account  of  it  in  No.  1.*  page  679.  tuprh, 

[13.  iBgjptiorum  Codicum  reliquue,  Veneiiis  in  Bibliotlieo&  Naniame  aojcrvaf 
edidit  Mingabelu.  Bononise,  1785,  &c.  foL  See  as  to  the  portionfl  thus  edited 
the  former  part  of  this  voL  p.  295.] 

14.  Friderici  MttNTSBi  Commentatio  de  Indole  Venionia  Novi  Testamenti 
Sahidlcae.  Accedunt  Fragmenta  Epistolarum  PaullI  ad  Timotheum,  ex  Mem- 
branis  Sabidicia  Musei  Borgiani,  Yelitris.     Hafniie,  1789^.  4to. 

15.  Fra^entum  Evangelii  S.  Joannia  GrsBCO-Coptico-Thefaaicum,  ex  Moaeo 
Borgiano,  Latine  yeiBum  et  Notia  illuttratum  ab  Auguatino  Antonio  Geosgio. 
RomsD,  1789.  4to. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  lo  the  Aaalrtical  Beview,  voL  xri 
pp.  418—421. 

SI 6.  Catalogus  Codioam  Copticoram  manu  scriptoram  qai  m  Mnseo  Borgiano 
itris  adseryantar:  auctore  G.  Zoboa,  Dano.     Kobud,  1810.  Fol. 

In  pp.  207—220.  of  this  work  are  contained  Thebaic  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  of  uie  Ephesians,  and  two  of  the  Apocalypse.] 


Ba$hmHriCy  or  Dialect  of  Boihrnury  a  Province  of  the  Delta. 

17.  Fragmenta  Basmorico-Coptica  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testament],  quae  in  Mnseo 
Borgiano  Yelitrb  asservantor,  cum  reliquis  Yersionibus  iB^jptiis  contulit,  Latine 
vertit,  nee  non  criticis  et  philologicis  adnotationibus  iilustravit,  W.  F.  Ehqblbbeth. 
Hafm^,  1811.  4to. 

This  publication  contains  fragments  of  the  first  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
of  the  fourth  chanter  of  St  John's  (Jospel,  of  St.  PauPs  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiafi9»  tht 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Bashmuric,  Thebaic,  and  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  Btaral 
Latin  version.  The  corresponding  Greek  text  is  placed  at  the  foot  c^  the  page.  Notes  are 
subjoined,  pointing  out  the  various  readings,  with  critical  remarlcs. 

P^os.  14.  and  15.  above  contain  some  Bashmurio  fhigments.  See  above,  pp.  298, 299.,  as  to 
the  true  name,  &c  of  this  rersioiL] 


[v.]  JEthiopig  Ybbsioh. 

No  entire  ^thiopic  Bible  has  been  printed.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  part  iL  toI.  i. 
pp.  145 — 155.)  has  given  an  aocount  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
l^stament  which  hare  appeared.  Of  these  the  following  are  moet  worthy  of 
notice :  — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Canticorum  iEthiopice.  Studio  Jobannia  Potksn.  Roms,  1513. 
4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  JEthiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is  vaiy  rare;  it  was  repriniad 
at  Cologne  in  1518^  in  folio,  in  a  Polyglott  Psalter. 

2.  Psalterium  iEtbiopice.    Londini,  1657.    Folio* 

In  the  third  volnme  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polvglott  Bible :  the  text  is  taken  from  Potken's  editko. 
with  yarious  readings,  and  notes  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell. 

3.  Testamentum  Noyum ;  cum  Epbtola  Fauli  ad  Hebrssos  ....  Quie  onmia 

Fr.  Fetrus  iBtEiops,  auzilio  piorum,  sedente  Faulo  III.  Font.  Mas.  et  Claadio 

illius  regni  imperatore,  imprimi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.     [Rome]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  volumes  and  four  separate  parts. 
viz.  1.  The  Qospels,  the  translation  of  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the 
translator  appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed 
after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  thev  had  received 
when  the3r  put  to  press  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse^  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Acts) ; — 2.  Tte 
AcU  of  the  Apostles } — 8.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul  j — 4.  The  seven  Catholic  EpisUcs  j 
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—The  Apocalypse  ia  added  as  an  Appendiz.  The  MS.  of  Che  Acts  beuig  veiy  imperfect,  its 
chasms  were  st^ed  to  be  supplied  Arom  the  Vulgate.  The  Roman  edition  was  reprinted  in  the 
London  Polyglott ;  and  a  LaUn  translation  of  the  j£thiopic  yersion  was  published  by  Professor 
Bode  at  Brunswick,  in  1762—1765,  in  2  vols.  4ta  (Michaelis,  vol  ii  pp.  96—98.  610—614. 
Masch,  part  ii  voL  i.  pp.  162, 168.) 

4.  EvangeHa  Sancta  ^thiopica.  Ad  Codicum  Manuscriptomm  fidem  edidlt 
Thomas  p3i  Pi^tt,  AM.    Londini,  1826.  4to. 

[5,  NoYura  Testaskentum  Domini  nostri  et  senratoris  Jesu  Christi  i&thiopioe. 
Ad  Codicum  Manuscriptomm  fidem  edidit  Thomas  Fell  Flatt,  A.M.  Londini, 
1830.  4to. 

The  Gospels  meotioned  No.  4.  fbnn  a  part  of  this  editioD.  As  to  its  pUo,  8oc^  see  above, 
pp.  816—820.]  

[vi.]  Thb  Asmskian  Yebsion. 

Biblia,  Armenice.    Yenetiis,  1805.  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  4to.,  and  was 
not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Armenian  Cnristians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan, 
of  Erivan,  having  altered  it  ooofbrmably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin  version.  The  second 
edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1706,  also  in  4t0n  is  much  more  valuable ;  it 
was  collated  for  Dr.  Holmes's  edition  of  tne  Septuagint  Separate  editions  of  the  Armenian 
New  TesUment  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1668  and  1698,  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789, 
which  was  superintended  by  Be  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine^  who  had  collated  a  few 
manuscripts  Icr  it,  and  who  accompaaied  it  with  some  short  notes.  In  this  impression,  which 
was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the  editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1806,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  expense  of  the  college  of  the 
monks  of  St  Lazarus,  his  criticid  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  use 
of  sixty-nine  manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  Psalms,  thirty- two  of  the 
Gk>8pels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  this 
edition,  that  roaniiscript  of  tJiie  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  accu- 
rate :  such  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means  of  other  copies ;  and  in  the  margin 
he  inserted  the  various  readings,  together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were 
supported,  and  a  tew  critical  explanations  when  necessary.  In  this  edition.  Dr.  Zohrab  has 
expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported  by  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated. 
(Mascn,  part  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  178—180.  Cell^rier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test  pp.  186, 186.)  In 
1828,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  ancierU  and  modem  Arm^an, 
in  one  volume  8vo.  The  modem  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal.  [See  as  to  the 
text  of  Zohrab*s  edition  above,  pp.  811,  312.] 


§  4.  Amcibnt  Westebh  YiiRsioiis. 

[i.]  The  Latin  Yebsions. 

AnU-Hieronymian  Versionty  or  those  made  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

1.  Vetvs  Testamentvm  seovndvm  LXX   Latine  redditvm,   et  ex   avtoritato 

Sixti  y.  Font  Max.  editvm.    Additvs  est  Index   Dictionvm  et  Loquutionum 

Hebralcarum,  Grsecamm,  Latinarum,   quarum  observatio  visa  est  non  inutilis 

futura.     RomsB,  in  .^Mibvs  FopvliKomani,  1588.    Folio. 

This  edition  was  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint  printed 
at  Rome  in  1686,  and  described  in  p.  722.  No.  6.  The  editor,  Flaminio  Nobili,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Antonio  Agelli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the  fragments  of  the  Anti-Hiero- 
nymian  versions,  which  he  found  cited  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers :  the  deficient 
passages  he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin ;  a  circumstance  which  so  much  diminishes  the  value 
of  his  work  that  it  can  never  be  used  with  any  confidence.  (Mosch,  part  ii  vol.  iiL  pp.  6,  7.) 
This  volume  is  extremely  rare :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinsd  Versiones  Antiquse,  sen  Vetus  Italica,  et  ceterse 
qusecunaue  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Libris  reperiri  potuerunt:  qua) 
cum  Vuigata  Latlna  et  cum  Textu  Grasco  comparantur.  Accedunt  Praefationes, 
Observationes,  ac  Not®,  Indexque  novus  ad  Yulgatam  ^  regione  editam,  idemque 
locupletissimus,  Oper&  et  studio  D.  Fetri  Sabatieb.  Remb,  1748-49.  3  tomis, 
folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apocryphal  books.  The  Vulgate 
accompanies  the  older  version.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old  Latin 
version,  that  of  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  modem  Vulgate  (or  the  Gallican 
Psalter).  The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier 
having  chasms,  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  such  parts  stands  alone.  He  has  sometimes  added  in 
the  notes  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  For  a  full  description  of  this  magnificent  work, 
see  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10.  [The  Gospels  in  this  edition  are  Uken  from  the  Codex 
Colbertinus.    See  p.  287.  above.J 
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3.  Erangeliariain  Quadruplex  Latins  Yersionis  AntiqiuB,  seu  Yeteris  Italicae, 
cditum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argenteis,  purpureis,  alil8<^ae  plusqaam 
millenariffi  antiquitatis :  It  Josepko  Blanchino.    Romsd,  1749.  2  tonus,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  manoscripts  of  the  old  Latin  yenion,  tix. 
the  Codices  Vercellensis,  Veronensis,  Corbeiensis,  Brixianos,  with  variations  from  some  others. 
The  Codex  Forojoliensis  of  Jerome's  version  and  some  fragments  are  sobjoined. 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  Ante-Hiefo- 
njmian  versions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Masch,  partii  voL  iii.  pp.  16^19.  [See  also  above, 
p.  237.  teq.2 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rehdigerianus,  Matthsens  et  Marcus, 
cum  Textu  Graeco  et  Editione  Yidgata  coliatus  k  Job.  £phr.  Schbibbi..  Yratb- 
lavis,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  collated,  is  preserved  in  the  library  belonging  to 
the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

[This  work  of  Scheibel  being  far  from  accurate,  David  Sghulz  made  this  MS.  the  subject  of 
a  dissertation :  **  Natalititia  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  regis  Friderid  Guilelmi  IIL  r^s  ac 
domini  fortissimi  sapientissimi  jnstissimi  clementissimi  bdlo  ac  pace  optimi  maximi  liberatae 
iastaurataeque  patrin  auspicatissima  die  IIL  August!  hor.  XI.  Oratione  solemn!  et  prsmiis 
civibus  in  certamine  litterario  victoribus  distribuendis  et  in  proximum  annum  proponeodis 
rite  celebranda  academiie  Viadrinn  Yratislaviensis  nomine  indicit  D.  Davides  Schitlz,  Ord. 
TheoL  Protest.  H.  A.  Decan.  Duputatw  de  codice  IV,  EvangeUontm  Bibtiothecm  Rktdigerimug 
in  quo  Vehts  Latina  Versio  continetmr.    YratislavisB,  1814.  4to. 

David  Schulz  did  a  farther  service  to  the  text  of  this  MS.  by  introdncinff  its  readings  into 
the  revised  edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament,  voL  L,  which  he  publi^ed  in  183^  See 
No.  34.  above,  p.  694.] 

5.  Fragmenta  Yersionis  AntiqusB  Latince  Ante-Hieronjmianse  Prophetamm 
Jeremise,  Ezechielis,  Danielis,  et  Hosese,  e  Codice  Rescripto  BiblioUiece  Wiice- 
burgensis.  Edidit  Dr.  Fridericus  MUntbr.  Hafnise,  1819.  4to.  (Also  in  the 
Miscellanea  Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Phllologici  Argumenti,  torn.  ii.  fasdc  L 
pp.  81—148.     1821.  8vo.) 

The  Codex  Rescriptus,  from  which  these  fragments  of  an  Ante-Keronymian  version  have 
been  transcribed,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Feder,  In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wurtsborg ; 
who  copied  nearly  all  that  is  legible,  comprising  portions  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekid, 
Daniel,  and  Hosea.  Dr.  Feder  having  allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Mttnter,  Bishop  of  Seelaod,  to 
make  use  of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragments  in  question.  Thev 
differ  materialhr  from  the  fragments  occurring  in  Sabatier's  splendid  publication  above  nodceL 
Bp.  MUnter  refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

6.  Evangelium  secundum  MatthsDum  Yersionls  Ante-Hieronymianae,  ex  per- 

antiquo  Codice  Yaticano.      [In  the   third  volume  of  Cardinal  Angelo    MaTa 

"  Scriptorum  Yeterum  Nova  Collectio."]     Romas,  1828.  4to. 

Sabatier  had  given  a  copious  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian 
Latin  version  in  nis  **  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinie  Yersiones  AntiqusB**  (No.  2.  p.  66.)  from  the 
Codex  Claromontanus.  That  manuscript  was  subsequently  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  Pope 
Pius  YL,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Yatican  Library :  it  contains  the  foar  Gosp^s,  (^  which  that 
of  St.  Matthew  alone  is  Ante-Hieronyraian,  and  this  Cardinal  Mai  has  published.  It  wants 
chap.  i.  1.  to  iii.  15.,  and  from  xiv.  83.  to  xviii.  12. 

[7.  Evangelium  Palatinum  ineditum  sive  reliquiae  textua  Evangeliorum  Latini 
ante  Hieronymum  versi,  ex  Codice  Palatino  purpureo  quarti  vel  quinti  P.  Chr. 
sseculi,  nunc  primum  emit  atque  edidit  Constantinus  Tischsndobf.  Lipsiae, 
1847.  4to. 

See  as  to  this  MS.  above,  p.  287.] 


The  Version  of  Jerome^ 

1.  S.  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Presbyter!  Di?ina  Bibliotheca  antehac 
inedita ;  complectens  Translationes  Latinos  Yeterb  et  Kovi  Testament!,  turn  ex 
Hebraeis  turn  Graecis  fontibus  derivatas,  innumera  quoque  scholia  marginalia  anti- 
quissimi  Hebraei  cujusdam  scriptoris  anonymi,  Hebraeas  voces  pressius  exprimentis. 

Studio  et  Lahore  Monachorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  e  congregatione  S. 

Mauri.    Parisiis,  1693.  folio.    (The  first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Jerome's  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  above,  Chap.  XXIII.  p.  243.  teq.  This  edition 
is  printed  from  six  manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portioos  of  Jerome's  translationa  are  de*- 
deaciibed  by  Masch,  part  ii  vol.  iii  pp.  21—23. 
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[2.  Hieronymi  Opera,  cura  Yallabsi,  vola.  ix.  and  x.    Verona,  1734.    Folio.] 
8.  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evangelii  Marci  vulgo  antographi.    Edidit,  Lec- 
tionesque  yariantes  critice  recensvit  losephua  Dobbow8kt.    Frags,  1778.  4to. 

The  Codex  ForojoIieiiBia,  edited  by  Blanchini  in  the  Erangeliariom  Qoadruplex,  is  the  other 
portion  of  tAu  Codex. 

See  a  notice  of  thia  pretended  Latin  autograph  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  p.  255.  and  p.  488. 
note  2. 

[4.  Novum  Teatamentum  Greece  et  Latine.  Carolus  Lachmaiiiiit8  recenauit. 
Lipeiffi,  1842-50.  8to.  2  vols.] 

See  No.  59.  p.  701.  worh.  The  Laim  Text  subjoined  to  the  Greek  exhibits  the  version  of 
Jerome  principally  on  the  authority  of  the  Ck>dex  Fuldensis.] 

5.  Novum  Testamentum  YulgatsB  Editionis,  juxta  Textum  dementia  YIIL 

Romanum,  ex  Tjrposr.  Apoat.  Yatic.  a.  1592,  accurate  expressum  cum  variantibus 

in  margine  lectiombua  antiquiaaimi  et  praMtAntiasimi  Codicb  olim  Monasterii 

Montis  AmiatsB  in  Etruria,  nunc  Bibliotnecae  Florentine  Laurentianae  Mediceae, 

siec.  YI.  P.  Chr.    Prsemisaa  est  commentatio  de  Codice  Amiatino  et  Yersione 

Latina  Yulgata:  edente  Ferdinando  Florente  Fleck,  Theol.  Doctore  et  Pro- 

fessore  Lips.    Lipaite,  1840.  12mo. 

The  Codex  Amiatinus,  which  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Lorenzo-Medicean 
Library  at  Florence,  is  a  beantifhl  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  largest  size,  executed  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  contains  (what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with)  a  perfect  copy  of  the  whole  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  version  of  Jerome.  In  his  Introductory  Disquisition, 
Dr.  Fleck  has  given  the  literary  history  and  a  critical  description  of  this  manuscript,  together 
with  the  testimonies  of  various  eminent  scholars  to  its  value.  Dr.  F.  was  assisted  in  making 
his  collation  by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Jaryis,  D.D.  (now  of  Middletown,  Connecticut),  to  whom  he 
has  acknowledged  his  obligations.  This  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New  Testament  is  not 
accurately  printed,  and  the  collation  is  very  defective ;  but  this  edition  of  Fleck  directed 
attention  to  this  important  MS.  and  its  text. 

[6.  Novum  Testamentum  Latine,  Interprete  Hieronvmo.   Ex  celeberrimo  Codice 

Amiatino nunc  primum  edidit  Constantinua  I^schbndobf.    Lipsice,  1850. 

4to. 

See  above,  pp.  258,  254.,  respecting  this  MS.,  and  the  labours  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregellea  in 
connection  witn  its  text,  and  the  correction  {^certain  passages  in  this  edition.] 


The  Latin  Fvlgate  Version. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  are  so  very  numerous,  that  a  few  of 
the  most  important,  or  most  accessible,  can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular 
description  of  all  Uie  editions  is  given  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6S — 372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  L  art.  Biblia.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  principally  of  the  Yulgate  Yersion  (many  of 
which  are  of  extreme  rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
pp.  288—610. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgatae  Editionis,  tribus  tomis  distincta.  Romte,  ex  Typo- 
grapbia  Apostolica  Yaticana,  folio. 

After  the  preceding  title,  we  read  the  following,  on  an  engraved  title-page : — 

"  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgats  Editionis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  prsescriptum  emendata 

et  a  Sixto  Y.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata.    Romae,  ex  Typograpbia  Apostolica 

Yaticana,  M.D.XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition,  which  by  a  bull  was  authori- 
tatively declared  to  be  the  standard  of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited 
general  discontent  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  printing  the  requisite 
corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to  be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages :  but 
Gregory  XIV.,  who  succeeded  Sixtus  Y.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to  suppress 
the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore  become  of  extreme  rarity.  (Kenouard, 
Annales  de  I'lmprimerie  des  Aides,  tonL  ii.  pp.  164—166.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacrss  Yulgatse  Editionis  Sixti  Y.  Pontificis  Max.  jussu  recognita  et 
edita.    Romas,  ex  Typograpbia  Apostolica  Yaticana.     1592.     Folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  YIIL,  the  successor  of  Gregory  XIY., 
whose  constitution  aeclares  it  to  be  the  only  authentic  edition :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
editions,  printed  for  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church.  Dr.  Whittakor,  the  learned  antago- 
nist of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  convicted  the  Latin  Yulgate  of  being  wilfully  corrupted  in  nearly 
forty  instances.    (Controversia  I.  de  Scripturis.    Qua»tio  II.    Operom,  torn.  i.  pp.  289—299, 
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Genevtt,  1610,  foCo.)  For  an  acconnt  of  the  fatal  variimees  between  these  two  revisionfl,  tee 
above,  pp.  250.  and  257.  A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1593,  in  4to.  lliej  are  both  Tvy 
rare.    Copies  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  If  usenm. 

8.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulgate  Versionis  Editio.    Jusau  ChrUtianissiiiii  Itegis 

ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  Delphini.    Farbiis,  excudebat  Fr.  Amb.  Didbt^ 

1785.  2  tomis,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typomphy :  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  with  the 
words  **  ad  Institutionem  ^renissimi  Delphini"  in  the  title-page.  Tlieee  bear  a  higher  yrice 
than  the  other  quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France.  Feignot  states, 
that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vellum.  There  are  copies  of  Uie  same  editioa  in 
eight  volumes  8vo.,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Galilean  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot, 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgata^  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont  Max.  jossu  recognita 
atque  edita  Roms  ex  G^pographia  Apostolica  Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Edltio  nora, 
auctoritate  summi  pontificb  Leonia  XIL  excosa.  Fraacofiirti  a.  M.  [ad  McBnumj 
1826.  Royal  8to. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edita<H),  which  contains  all  the  prefktorv  and  other  preHninaiy 
matter  of  the  Roman  edition ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  vertea,  it  also 
has  the  old  subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c^  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  p.  84. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Yulgats  Editionis^  Sixd  Y.  Font  Max.  jussu  recognita,  et 
dementis  YIIL  auctontate  edita.    Paris,  1828.  8yo. 

A  neat  edition,  firom  the  press  of  F.  Didot 


*^*  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  (bond  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible;  and  various  other 
editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price  of  which  inuries  fh>m  twelve  shillings  to  three  or  fioor 
guineas  and  upwards^  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[ii.]  Gothic  Yession. 


1.  Quatuor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Evangeliorum  Yersiones  perantiquos  dose,  Gothica 
soil,  et  Anglo- Saxonica :  quanim  illam  ex  celeberrimo  Codice  Argenteo  nunc 
primiUn  depromsit  Franciscus  Junius,  F.F.  Hanc  autem  ex  codicibus  MSS. 
collatis  emendatiiks  recudi  curavit  Thomas  Mareschailus,  Anglus:  cujus  etiam 
observationes  in  utrumquo  versionem  subnectuntur.    Dordrechti,  1666.  4to. 

There  are  copies  of  thia  work,  &c.,  with  the  date,  Amsterdam,  1684,  in  the  title;  but  these 
are  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title-page. 

2.  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  SS.  Evanffelia,  ab  Ulphila  Gothonim  in  Moesia  episcopo 
circa  annum  k  nato  Christo  CCCIvX,  ex  Gneco  Gothic^  iranslata:  nunc  cum 
parallelis  versionibus,  Sveo-Gotbicd,  Norviend  sen  Islandic^  et  Yulgatft  Latina 
edita  [}i  Georgio  Stibbnhielm.  Accedit]  Glossarium  UlphilsB  Grothicum,  Unguis 
affinibus  per  F.  Junium,  nunc  etiam  Sveo-Gothicft  auctum  et  illustratum  per 
Georffium  Sticmhielm.     Stockholmife,  1671-70.  4to. 

3.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Yersio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Argenteo  emendata  actque 
suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et  Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita 
pridcm  Archiepiscopi  Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationes  suas  adiecit  et  Gram- 
maticam  Gothicam  prsmisit  Edwardus  Lte.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoa- 
iano.     1750.  4to. 


The  best  edition  which  had  then  appeared  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  Gospels :  it 

prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel,  archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy 
from  the  original  manuscript) ;  and  was  published  after  his  decease  by  Itf r.  Lye,  at  Oxford,  in 
1760,  in  sm^ui  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters;  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are 
corrected ;  and  many  of  the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  furnishes  the  Greek 
Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

4.  Ulphilse  Yersio  Gothica  nonnullorum  Capitum  Epistolas  Paul!  ad  Romanoe,  e 

Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpherbytanss,  cum  Commentariis  Fnincisci  Antonii  Khittbi.. 

[1762.]  4to. 

The  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication,  has  been  reprinted,  in  the 
following  article,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  (^  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Latin  Dictionary. 

5.  Fragmenta  Yersionis  Ulphilance,  continentia  Particulas  aliquot  Epistolae 
Pauli  ad  Komanos,  ex  Codice  llescripto  Bibliothecee  Guelpherbytans  eruta,  et  a 
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Francisco  Antonio  Knittel  edita,  cum  aliquot  annotattonibus  tjpis  reddita  a 
Johanne  Ihrb.  Accedunt  du»  Dissertationes  ad  Fhilologiam  Moeso-Gothieam 
spectantes.    Upsaliae,  1768.  4to. 

6.  Johannis  ab  Ihbb  Soripta  Veraionem  Ulphilanam  et  Linguam  Moe8o*Gotlu- 
cam  illustrautia,  ab  ipso  doctissimo  auctore  emendata,  novisque  accessionibus  aucta, 
jam  vero  ob  prcBStantiam  ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  unk  cum  aliis  scriptis  similis 
argument!  edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderioo  Buschino.    Berolini,  1773.  4to. 

This  vdmiio,  which  is  not  of  yeiy  frequent  oocnrrence,  contains  Ihre's  learned  Diaqoisition, 
intitled  Ulphflas  niastratos ;  rarioas  fra^ents  of  UlphUas's  version ;  five  dissertations  iUas- 
trative  of  them ;  a  spedmen  of  a  Glossannm  Ulphilanam,  with  prefaces  prefixed  to  it.  In  an 
Appendix,  the  editor  has  snbjoined  dinertations  on  Ulphilas,  by  Henpelius  (with  remarks  on 
HeaneUiis  by  Oelrichs),  EsbeiiD',  and  Sosdennann ;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  the 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned  Scottish  advocate ;  and  a 
dissertation  by  Wachter,  on  the  language  of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

7.  Ulfilaa  Gk>thische  Bibel-Ubersetzung,  die  alteste  Grermanische  Urkunde,  nach 

Ihren's  Text :  mit  einer  grammatisch-wortlichen  Latetnieohen  Uebersetzung,  und 

dnem  Olossar,  au^^earbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fulda;  das  Glossar  umgear- 

beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Bsinwa£D  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihren*8  genauer  abschrifl 

der  silbemen  Handsdirifl  in  Upeal,  sorgfaltig  berichtigt»  samt  einer  historisch- 

kritiflclien  Einleitung,  Tersehen  und  herauagegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahn. 

Weissenfels,  180ff.  4to. 

A  learned  preAice  by  J.  G  Zahn,  In  German,  contains  a  historv  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of 
the  various  preceding  editions  of  its  firagments.  To  this  sncoeea  the  fragments  themselves,  in 
the  Boman  character.  The  text  of  them  is  nven  fh>m  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which 
the  celebrated  scholar  Ihre  had  procured  to  oe  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  with  the 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Ihre*s  Latin  translation  by  the  side  of  the  text : 
and  has  ahio  added  an  interUneairLatin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 
and  an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of  the  Grothic  language  by 
F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossary  compiled  bv  W.  F.  H.  Beinwald.  *•  The  text  is  care- 
frilly  given;  the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  the  mar^^  below,  are  short, 
directly  applied  to  thepdnt,  and  well  conceived ;  and  the  whole  of  the  nch  apparatus  of  the 
book  is  valuable.''~(Huff's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  by  Dr.  Wait,  voL  L  pp.  487, 468.)  A  copy 
of  this  cnrioos  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum* 

8.  The  Gothic  (jospel  of  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  fourth 
Century ;  with  the  correspondinff  English  or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of 
the  eighth  Century,  in  Roman  Characters ;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each ;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Disquisitioiis  on  Organic  FrinciplcM.  By 
Samuel  Hershall,  MJL    Ixindon,  1807.  8yo. 

[A  very  eccentric  and  discursive  publication.] 

9.  Ulphilse  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  A^do  Maio 

repertarum.  Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejusdem  Mail  et  Caroli  Octavil  CastiUionsei 

editum.    Mecuolani,  1819.  4to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  bv  two  plates;  the  first  containing  &c-similes  of  the  Codices  Re- 
script!, discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given), 
and  the  other  containing  a  fho-simUe  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatise^  in  which  the 
names  of  Ardiimedes  and  Apdlonius  are  mentioned,  and  which  Cardinal  Mai  discovered  under 
some  Lombard  Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

10.  UlphiliB  Gothica  Versio  Epistolse  Diri  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  secundsB,  quam 
ex  Ambrosian&  Bibliothec&  Palimpsestis  dei>romptam,  cum  InterpretaUone,  Adno- 
tationibus,  GlossariOi  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  Castxluonjtos.  Mediolani,  1829. 
4to. 

J[ll.  €k)thicsB  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Bomanos,  ad  Corinthios 
prunse,  ad  Ephesios,  qusB  supersunt,  ex  AmbrosiansB  Bibliothec»  Palimpsestis  do- 
prompta. . . .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius  Castiluonjeus.    Mediolani,  1884.  4to.] 

12.  Gk>thicfls  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Gralatas,  ad  Philippenses,  ad 
Colossenses,  ad  Thessalonioenses  primso,  quae  supersunt,  ex  Ambrosianse  Biblio- 
thecsB  Palimpsestis  deprompta,  cum  adnotationibus,  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  Cas- 
T1IXIOH.EUS.    Mediolani,  1835.  4to. 

[13.  GothicsB  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  secundie,  ad 
Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Philemon^  qusB  supersunt . . .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius 
Castilliohjbus.    MedK>lani,  1839.  4to. 

These  publications  comprise  the  whole  of  the  portions  discovered  by  ICai.] 

14.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthseum  Versio  Froncica  ssbcuU  IX.  necnon  Gothica 
VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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Bsac.  IV.  quoad  superest.    Edidit  J.  Andneas  Schmbixbb.    Stuttgart  und  Tu- 
bingen, 1827.  Svo. 

Thia  work  was  published  hy  Professor  Schmeller,  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on  the  Gecma 
Language  and  Literature,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of 
St  MatUiew  in  the  Prankish  dialect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmonj,  of  the  ninth  centnij, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  St  Qall,  in  Switserland.  The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  TeraioB  an 
given  according  to  the  Codex  Argenteus,  and  the  remains  of  tne  Gothic  Version,  discovered  br 
Mai  and  Count  CastiglionL  A  comparison  of  these  two  versions  will  show,  that  the  Frankiali 
and  Gothic  languages  are  onlv  dii^tocts  of  the  same  ancient  language^  which  in  the  Ispee  of 
ages  have  gradually  diverged  nrom  each  other. 

15.  Ausleguiu;  des  Evangelii  Johannis  in  Gk>t]ii8che  Sprache,  ans  Rozniscbai 

und  MaylandiscEen  Handschriflen :  nebst  Lat^ischen  Uebersetzunff,  bel^endei 

Anmerkungen,  geschlichtiger  Untersuchung,  Gothisch-Lateinischen  Woerterbu^ 

und  Schriftprol^ Herausgegeben  tod  H.  F.  MASSBfAim.    Muni<^  18S4. 

4to. 

This  publication  comprises,  1.  Portions  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the  Gothic  langusge  aad 
characters,  after  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Rome  and  at  Milan ;  2.  The  Gothic  version,  wiU 
a  Latin  translation  of  it,  both  in  Roman  type,  and  with  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  the 
page ;  8.  An  account  of  the  Manuscripts  used  for  this  work ;  4.  An  In^ry  ooDcemxng  the 
author  of  the  Gothic  Version;  6.  An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  smon^  the 
Goths;  6.  A  Glossary;  and,  7.  An  Appendix  of  barbarous  words  (chiefly  of  Greek  and  LatiB 
origin),  and  a  List  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places. 

16.  Ulfilas.  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Versionis  Gothicse  Fra^:nienta  qu9 
supersunt,  ad  fidem  Codd.  castigata,  Latinitate  donata,  adnotatione  critical  instmcta, 
cum  Glossario  et  Grammatics  Linsuas  Grothics,  conjunctis  cur  is  ediderunt  U.  C. 
de  Gabblbhz  et  Dr.  J.  Lobbb.    Aitenburgi  et  Lipsue,  1836 — 43.  4to.  2  vols. 

In  this  edition  aro  comprised  all  the  iWigments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  wkfeh  art 
known  to  be  extant  They  are  accurately  printed  fh>m  the  best  MSS.  and  critiod  editions,  the 
various  readings  of  which  are  exhibited  m  the  notes.  The  fr^raients  are  preceded  by  lesnied 
prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical  value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  vsrioos 
MSS.  of  it  which  are  preserved  in  different  libraries.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  New.  VoL  II. 
Part  I.  contains  a  complete  Gothic  Glossary.  Part  IL  contains  a  Grammar  of  the  Gothic 
language.    The  title*page  of  VoL  L  has  been  reprinted,  Lipsis,  1848. 

[17.  Codex  Argenteus  sive  sacrorum  Evangelionun  Vemonia  Grothtee  Frag- 
menta,  que  iterum  recognita  adnotationibuaque  inatructa  per  lineas  singuLis  ad 
fidem  codicis,  additia  fragmentia  Evangelicia  Uodicum  Ambrosianonim,  et  tabula 
lapide  expreasa,  edidit  Andreas  UpPSTBdM.    UpaalisB,  1854.  4to. 

See  above,  p.  808.] 

[18.  Ulfilas.  Die  Heiligen  Schriften  alten  and  neuen  Bundes  in  gothiscber 
Sprache.  Mitgegeniiberstehenderffriechischer  und  lateinischer  Version,  Anmerk- 
ungen,  Sprachlehre  und  geschichtlicner  Einleitung,  von  H.  F.  Massmarh.  Stutt- 
gart, 1855.  8yo. 

This  edition  is  described  above,  p.  808.  NoU  8. 

The  editions  of  Gangengigl  and  of  the  Abbtf  Migne  need  only  be  mentioned  here  as  bemg 
wholeaaU  amprmkOunu  of  Uie  laboon  of  Gabelents  and  Loebe,  bat  disfigured  with  grievnu 
misprintflb  oc  J 


[iiL]  Thb  Slavonic  Ybbsion. 

Wiwlia,  sinetK  Kniffi,  wetchago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojasika  alowenaku. —  Tbe 
Bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  tibe  ScUtoiuc 
language.    Ostrog,  1581.  folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  endre  Slavonic  Bible :  an  interesting  account  of  varioiB 
previous  editions  of  detached  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  pains 
bestowed  in  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Henderson^  BiUkal 
Researches,  pp.  78 — 82.  Clement  (Biblioth.  Curieuse,  tom.  iiL  pp.  411  414.)  has  given  a  minnte 
description  or  it}  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  part  or  his  aooonnt  of 
£arl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheca  Sjpenoeriana,  vol  i  pp.  90—98.)  But  Dr.  H^derson,  frrmi 
his  residence  in  tfussia,  and  his  critical  acouaintance  with  the  l^vonic  language,  h^^  been 
enabled  to  add  much  important  inftnmation  (which  does  not  admit  of  abridgmmQ  relative  to 
this  and  to  subsequent  editions  of  the  Slavonic  version,  which  was  atteriy  unknown  to  those 
bibliographers.^ doe  his  Biblical  Beeearches,  pp.  83—86.  93—108. 
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[it.]  The  Anglo-Saxoh  Vbbsioms. 

] .  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangdium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- Sazonice.  His* 
toriffi  Judith  Fragmentum,  Dano-Sazonice.  Edidit  nunc  primum  ex  MSS.  Codi- 
cibu8  Edwardus  Thwaitbs.    Ozoniae,  1699.  8yo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  veraion  of  the  Heptateach,  that  is,  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  was  made  towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century  by  iElftic,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Thwaites  from  an  uni(^ue  manuscript  pre- 
servea  in  the  Bodleian  Libranr.  The  book  of  Job,  also  translated  by  .£]fnc,  was  printed  m>m 
a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  the  apocry- 
phal GcMpel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius*s  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Cfhristi  College,  Cambridge.  The  Danish-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a 
fi-agment  of  which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made  during  the  time 
when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  iElftic's  preface, 
and  some  various  readings  collected  fit>m  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nic^emus,  close  this  curious  and  rare  volume. 

2  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Sazonicum  Yetus,  a  Johanne  Spblmakno,  D. 
Henrici  fil.  editum  e  vetostissimo  exemplari  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et 
cum  tribus  aliis  non  multo  minils  vetustis  collatum.    Londini,  1640.  4to. 

3.  Libri  Psalmorum  Versio  anticiua  Latina  cum  Parai>hra8i  Anglo-Sazonic^ 

partim  solute  oratione,  partim  metric^,  composita,  nunc  primum  e  Cod.  MS.  BibL 

Kegis  Parisiensis  destimpta.    Edidit  Benjamin  Tqobpb.    Ozonii,  e  Typographeo 

Academico,  1835.  8yo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  (or  rather  paraphrase)  of  the  Psalms,  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  edited* 
it  is  probable,  is  the  same  which  was  executed  by  Adbelm  or  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherfoom  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  manuscript  from  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  printed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  Psalter,  he  is  of  opinion  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  centur}*,  in 
which  it  was  probably  written.  It  comprises,  first,  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
chasms  in  which  he  has  supplied ;  and  he  has  also  corrected  obviously  literal  errors  occurring 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  which  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The  explanations 
frequently  interposed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  translator,  are  careftdly  printed  between  brackets. 
The  manuscript  from  which  this  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  printed,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Due  de  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles  Y.  King  of  France,  whose  MSS.  fbrm  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thorpe's  volume  is  beautifully  ptintedi  and  is  further 
illustrated  with  a  &c-simile  specimen  of  the  manuscript. 

4.  Csedmonis  Monachi  Paraphrasis  Poetica  Genesios  ac  prscipuarum  sacne 
paginsQ  Hbtoriarum,  abhinc  annos  M.LXX.  Anglo- Saxonic^  conscriptat  et  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Francisco  Junio  F.  F.    Amstelodami,  1655.  4to. 

5.  Csedmon*8  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parta  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  :  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Lidez.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.    London,  1832.  8yo. 

CaMlmon  was  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Streoneshalh,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Korthumbria, 
in  the  seventh  century.  From  a  manuscript  written  in  the  tenth  century,  which  Archbishop 
Usher  presented  to  Francis  Junius  (or  De  Jongh),  the  latter  published  his  edition  in  1655. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  edition  is  founded  upon  a  carefhl  collation  of  that  of  Junius  with  the 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by  Junius,  with  other  manuscripts. 
Although  Mr.  Thorpe*s  edition  is  freed  from  the  inaccuracies 'in  which  the  first  edition  abounds, 
yet  (he  states)  the  text  of  the  manuscript  itself  is  in  numerous  instances  so  corrupt,  as  to  admit 
only  of  conjectural  interpretation.  Some  few  passages,  however,  have  baffled  all  his  efforts. 
In  eyeiy  case  where  he  has  altered  the  text,  the  tea&ng  of  the  original  manuscript  is  given  in 
the  notes.  He  has  (hrther  added,  as  a  supplement,  the  song  of  Aziuiah,  copied  from  an  ancient 
Saxon  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Exeter.  A  copious  Index  oondudes  this  beauti- 
fully printed  volume. 

5*.  Cflsdmon^s  Schdpfung  und  Abfall  der  bosen  Engel  aus  dem  Angelsachsischen 
iibersetzt,  nebst  Anmerkungen,  von  J.  P.  £.  Gbeybbus.  Programme  zom  Oster- 
examen  des  Gymnasium.     Oldenburg,  1852.  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  are  exhibited  on  opposite  pages. 

6.  The  Gospels  of  the  fower  Euanffelistes  translated  in  the  olde  Saxons  tyme 
out  of  Latin  into  the  yul^are  toung  of  the  Saxony  newly  collected  out  of  auncient 
Monumentes  of  the  sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.     1571.  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  cnapters,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  English  version 
then  in  use,  in  a  parallel  column,  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  **  which,**  it  u  stated  in  a 
prefatory  note,  **  was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  reader.**  The  editor  of  this 
now  rare  volume  was  Abp.  Matthew  Parkbb  ;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated 
mart^ologist,  John  Foxa,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  edition  was 
carerally  collated  with  four  manuscripts,  by  Francis  Junius,  junr.,  whoso  copy  was  pablishod 
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It  Dr. Thomas  Marshall,  in  parallel  oehiiniis  with  the  Gothic  noticed  in  n.  786.  Ko.  1.  Ml 
'ihorpe,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  (see  the  next  article),  in  characterisiBg 
Archbishop  Parker's  and  Dr.  Marshall's  editiims,  says  that  the  Archbishop's  edition  m^  be 
regarded  as  a  faithful  impression  of  a  late  manuscript,  apparently  No.  441.  in  the  BodkisB 
Library  at  Oxford,  showing  the  tongne  in  its  decline,  and  when  rapidly  yerging  towvnls  the 
state  of  barbarism,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  MarshalFs  eoiti^  «»jrhlKit^  an 
earlier,  though  not  a  purer  text:  which  the  aingnlarly  unfortunate  idea  of  its  editor,  ^  tup- 
plying  the  omissions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rersion  sometimes  (and  not  always  gxammadcaHy) 
by  his  own  words,  and  at  others  firom  the  old  Northnmbrian  Gloeses,  has  moreorer  gn^ly 
contributed  to  vitiate.''^ 

7.  Da  Helgan  Grodspel  on  Enffliso. — ^The  Anglo-Saxon  Veraon  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  edited  from  the  originu  Maniucripts,  by  Benjamin  Thoktb,  F.8A« 
London,  1842.  8vo. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity  of  Archbishop  Parker's  and  Dr.  Marshall's  editiona  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  Mr.  Thorpe  was  induced  to  undertake  the  present  edition.  The  basis  of 
the  text  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  collated  with 
another  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  (or  Beanet^  College  in  the  same  imivcnity.  la 
doobtAil  cases,  the  manuscript.  No.  441.,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Codex 
Cottonianus,  Otho.  C  L,  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  hare  been  consulted.  Mr. 
Thorpe's  edition  is  printed  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy. 

7*.  Tha  Halgan  Grod8[)el  on  Englisc^The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  edited  b^  Benjamin  Thokpb,  F.SA.,  from  the  original  Manuscripts. 
Reprinted  by  Louis  F.  EojpsTEiif,  M.A. .  • .  New  York,  1846.  12mo. 

This  Transatlantic  reprint  of  the  preceding  is  described  as  neat  and  accnrate. 


SECT.  vn. 

APOCBTFHAL  BOOK8  AND  WBTTUIGa. 

§1. 
APOOBTPHAJL  SOOK8  07  THB  OLD  TXSTAMBRT. 

Thb  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  found  in  ^ 
various  Polyglutt  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  part  i.  pp.  427 — 4S6.)  has  de- 
scribed the  various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectiTely,  as  of 
particular  Books.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  more  easily  proconble 
editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  pub- 
lication :  — 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testament!  Apocrvphi  omnes,  Grssce,  ad  Exemplar  Vaticaanm 
emendatissime  expressL  [CurA  liudolphi  Lbusdexoi]  Francofurti  ad  Mcenom, 
1694.  8vo. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  Grsece.  Introductionem  prsBmisit  €reoi^U8  Johannes 
Hbnkius.    Halie,  1711.  8vo. 

The  Introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form,  in  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  ApocryphL  Textum  Griecum  recognovit,  et  tb- 
riarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit.,  Joannes  Christianus  Gulielmus  Adgustl 
LipsifiB,  1804.  8vo. 

4.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi,  Grece.  Accurate  recpgnitos  brsnr^iie 
diversarum  lectionum  delectu  instructos  edidit  Henricus  Eduardus  Afbl.  LtipsiSt 
1837.  8vo. 

5.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical  ObservaUons  pre- 
fixed to  each  Book :  also,  two  Introductory  Discourses ;  the  first  exDlainin^  iht 
Distinctions  between  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimav.':ig  tne  Value  of 
the  latter,  and  ascertiuning  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Ecclesiasticai 
Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church ;  the  second  illustrating  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  religious  and  moral  vtewa,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Malachi,  to  the  final 

1  Thorpe's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Goepelii,  p.  v. 
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ilissolation  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.I>.  70.  By  Charles 
Wilson,  D.D.    Edinbui^,  1801.  8vo. 

6.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  Henry  Cotton,  D.CL.    Oxford,  1832.  8vo. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees,  some  account  is  given  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Cotton  has  collected  them  together  in  this  bean- 
tifollv  printed  volume,  and  has,  fur  the  firtt  time,  given  an  Engliah  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  fifth  books ;  and  he  has  sncceisftilly  adapts  the  s^le  and  language  of 
his  version  to  those  of  the  preceding  books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence 
to  the  original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a  valuable  critical  Intro- 
duction, (Mealogical  Tables  of  the  Families  of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a 
Chronological  Tid>le,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  every  edi- 
tion of  our  authorised  English  Version  of  the  Bible. 

7.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  SurachL  Gr»ce.  Teztum  ad  fidem  Codd.  et  Yerslonum 
emendavit  et  illustravit  Job.  Guil.  Linjdb.    Gedani,  1795.  8vo. 

8.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidsd,  GrrsBce :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Veraionum  emendatus,  et 

perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  GottL  Bkbtsghnbibbb.    Ratisbon,  1806. 

8vo. 

''  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 
ticns  i  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent  critique.'*  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  4.)  It 
**  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  the  library  of  every  theological  scholar.    The  Greek  text  has, 

undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted l3r.  Bretschneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his 

valuable  collection  of  readings  from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS^  from  that  manuscript 
on  which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  founded,  and  from  various  other  sources. 
Much  interesting  matter  wili  be  found  in  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  disserta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  afford  evidence  of  great 
critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but  perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious 
prolixity  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  German  school.''  (Christian  Bemembrancer,  voL  ix. 
p.  268.) 

9.  Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Book  of  the  Church ;  or,  Ecclesiasticus :  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  Vulgate.    By  Luke  Howard.    London,  1827.  Royal  8vo. 

Mr.  Howard  also  translated  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  Apoorpha  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  the  text  of  which  he  considered  to  be  purer  than  the  Greek,  from  which  the  common 
version  was  made. 


lOo.  The  Book  of  Jaaher.  With  Tes- 
timonies and  Notes  explanatory  of 
the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  various  Headings. 


Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew, by  Alcuin,    of   Britain,   who 

went  a   Pilgrimage   into  the    Holy 
Land. 

This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  In  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  in  Josh.  x.  18.,  and  in  2  Sam.  L 18. ; 
in  both  which  Places  it  is  appealed  to  as 
a  Work  of  Credit  and  Reputation,  and  as 
such  was  at  that  Time  had  in  g^reat  Es- 
teem. 

Frinted  in  the  Tear  MDCCLL    4to. 


10ft.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With  Tes- 
timonies and  Notes,  Critical  and  His- 
torical^ explanatory  of  the  Text 

To  which  is  j[>refixed  Various  Readings, 
and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  proving 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Work, 

Translated  into  EngUsh  from  the  He- 
brew, by  Flaccus  AJbimts  Alcuintu  of 
Britain,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Persia,  where  he  discovered 
this  volume,  in  the  City  of  Oazna. 

**J$  not  this  written  in  the  Book  of  Jasher  f 

Joehua  x.  18. 
"  Behobiit  is  unritten  in  the  Book  of  Jasher  f 

2  Sam.  i.  la 


♦» 


»» 


Bristol:  Printed  for  the  Editor^  by 
Philip  Rose,  20.  BnMidmeacL 
MDCCCXXIX.  4ta 


Of  the  literary  fbrgery  contidned  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet  printed  in  the  year  1751 


1  In  a  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint,  which  was  circulated  in  London  in 
1833,  the  editor  announced  himself  as  **the  Reverend  C.  K.  Bond,  formerly  of  Em.  Col.  Can- 
tab." ^ 
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**  accoant  dren  of  the  translation  is  fiill  of  gtftring  abenrdities :  but  of  the  pablicatioD  this  we 
"  can  say,  from  the  information  of  the  Only-One  who  is  capable  of  iaforming  ns,  because  the 
**  business  was  a  secret  between  the  two :  Mr.  Hive  in  the  ni^ht-time  had  constantly  an  Hebrew 
**  Bible  before  bim  (jud  qu.  de  hoc),  and  cases  in  his  closet  He  produced  the  copy  for  Jashei; 
**  and  it  was  composed  in  private,  and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  m^t-tSme  in  a  prirate 
**  press-room  by  tnese  two,  afler  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  had  left  their  work.** 

Jacob  Ilive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  ^pe-foander  and  printer,  who  Quried  on 
business  in  London  between  the  years  1730  and  176^  in  which  last  year  he  died.  «  Behif  oot 
**  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1783,  be  pnbliahed  ai 
**  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  asserting  that  this  earth  is  heO,  that 
**  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  pnniili  those  confined  to  this  world 

**  at  the  day  of  judgment  wiU  be  immaterial. In  this  strange  performance  the  aathor 

**4mveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  libertv  with  1^  sacred  Scriptnrea,  and 
**  especially  with  the  character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  this  first  adveotiire,  he  determined 
**  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose  he  hured  the  use  of  Carpenters' 
**  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  delivered  his  orations,  which  consisted  chiei^  of  scraps  fincHa 
**  Tindal  and  othor  similar  writers."    (Chalmers^  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol  Jdx.  p.  238.) 

Tasher,*' of  which  the  following 


In  November  175f  he  pablished  **  The  Book  of  Jasher,''^of  which  the  following  account 
given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  December  in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  260.) — "The  pub- 
**  lisher,  in  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  aaention 
**  made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  z.  13^  and  2  Sam.  L  18.  In  both  wliich  places,  says  he,  it  is 
**  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and  reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  grsat 
**  esteem.  But  the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  aopear  to  be  that  book  referred  to 
**  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  a  paliwble  piece  of  contrivance,  intenaed  to  impose  on  the  credulous 
**  and  the  ignorant^to  sap  the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moaes,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
**  Moses  himsel£  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has  had  the  precantioa  to 
**  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an  idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  feU 
**  into  his  hands,  which  he  relates  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  a  nameless  earl.  He  has  also  pre- 
**  fixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  manner  of  his  procoring  a 
**  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  translate  it 
**  into  English.  But  the  whole  is  so  fhll  of  blondeiB,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities,  that  we 
**  think  it  beneath  any  further  notice.** 

With  this  quotation  ihun  the  Monthlv  Review,  in  addition  to  the  contemporary  evidence 
above  given.  Uie  author  would  have  dismissed  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  had  it  not  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  very  many  individuals  had  been  induced  to  purchase  the  reprint  of  this 
forgery,  executed  at  Bristol  in  1829^  (96),  of  which  an  account  is  g^yen  in  pages  170-173. 
infrit,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  the  genuine  lone  lost  Book  of  Jasher.  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting future  unwary  purchasers  firom  being  similarly  misled,  he  now  subjoins  a  few  speciroens 
of  the  udsehoods,  anachronisms,  and  oontrs^ictions  of  the  Holv  Sciiptnres,  which  characterise 
this  nocturnal  production  of  the  non-sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  Ilive. 

1.  The  assertion,  in  the  title-page,  that  Alculn  of  Britain  **  went  a  pilgrima|;e  into  the  Heiy 
*  Land  and  Persia,  where  he  discovered  this  volume  in  the  city  oi  Gazna,'*  is  contrary  to  ibb- 
toriecd  fact.    Alcnin  neither  visited  the  Holy  Land  nor  travdled  into  Persia :  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  there  is  a  geographical  falsehood  in  statine  Gazna  to  be  in  Persia :  there  is  a 
dly  of  that  name  in  CatumL    Alcuin  was  bom  in  Yorkwire,  about  the  middle  <^  the  eighth 
century,  and  was  educated  at  York,  where  probablv  he  embraced  the  monastic  profesnon. 
It  is  not  known  what  preferments  he  held  before  ne  left  England ;  though  some  acoooats 
state  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  York,  and  others,  that  he  was  abbot  of  Canter- 
bury.   His  earlier  years  were  whoily  spent  in  England ;  and  having  been  sent  on  an  emhmsr 
from  Ofih,  king  of  Merda,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  acquirements  and  character  as  to  become  his  pupil  )^  he  was  induced,  b^  the  emperor's 
intreaues,  to  settle  in  France.    In  that  country,  accorainglv,  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
visit  to  England,  he  spent  the  remainder  (the  chief  part)  or  his  liiiB,  having  rendered  essentia] 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  ana  there  he  died,  a.  d.  §04,  in  the  abbey  oT 
St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  without  ever  auitting  Europe.    (Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticoram  Hts- 
toria  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421.    Cotoniie,  1720.    Chalmers*s  Biographical  Dictionary;  article 
Alcuin.) 

2.  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  in  Latin,  as  well  as  some  doubtful  and 
spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribea  to  him.'  If  he  had  composed  any  treatise  in 
any  other  language,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  written  in  the  then  vernacular  language  of 
England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  fragments  of  which  language  have  come  down  to  oar 
time  in  some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the  eighth 
century.    Whereas  the  whoij£  of  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasker  i»  in  uodkrn  Enousb,  and 


1  In  tne  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  above  alluded  to,  it  is  stated  that  **ths 
**  first  edition  has  been  honoured  with  the  autographs  of  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  most 
**  literary  characters  ai  subscribers :  among  whom  are  many  Prelates  and  other  Diqkitajues, 
**  as  weliae  mo»t  of  the  public  Establishments  of  the  country" 

^  The  best  and  most  complete  collection  of  Alcuin*s  works  was  published  at  Ratiabon,  in 
1777,  in  two  large  volumes,  folio;  it  was  edited  by  Frobenius  (or  Froben),  abbot  of  Saint 
Einmeran,  near  that  city,  who  has  carefully  distin^ishod  the  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  from 
Alcuin*s  genuine  writings,  all  of  which  are  in  Latin.  It  is,  perhaiKS  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  word  or  allusion  to  the  Book  of  Jasher  as  being  translntctl  bv  him. 
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not  a  few  passages  of  it  are  yerbatlm  the  same  as  our  present  authorised  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1611,  on/jf  daht  hundred  and  teven  year$  after  Alcmn*$ 
death}  and  what  is  not  copied  from  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  studied  imitation  of  ita 
style  and  diction,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  deceive  readers. 

S.  In  **  the  translator's  prefiue"  (p.  iv.)  Alcuin  is  made  to  say, — **  I  took  unto  me  two  com- 
**  panions,  who  learned  with  me,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  all  those  lang^uages  which  the 
**  people  of  the  East  speak.**  But  the  University  of  Oxford,  according  to  the  earliest  date 
which  has  been  stated  by  its  historians,  was  not  rounded  by  King  Alfired  before  the  year  886 ; 
that  is  to  say,  only  eighfy'4wo  yeart  aftbr  Aleuin*$  deceaee  I 

4.  **  The  Words  of  Alcmn,  which  are  read  before  the  book  of  Jasher,"  are  further  convicted  of 
falsehood  by  the  anachronisms  which  they  contain. 


t'y 


ilred  years  before  paper,  made  from  linen  rags,  was  in  use. 

'*  ]  In  p.  vi.  he  menuons  atatumert  upwards  of  four  centuries  before  bookselling  was  known, 
tatiouers  were  not  heard  o^  in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (Du- 
cange,  Gloesarium,  voce  StoHonarii,  voL  vi  coL  716.)    And  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
who  were  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  was  not  incorporated  until  May,  1557,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  that  is,  only  aeven  hundred  and 
fiftU'Aree  years  afteb  AlcuhCe  death  I 
K  Th9  DO<A  itself  is  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  with  contradictions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua.    The  restricted  limits  necessarily  allotted  to  this  article  will  only  allow  the 
specification  ui  a  few  examples. 
The  books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua       arecontradictad  by       Jashsb. 


6BR.xxli2.  ll^ia  And  He  [God]  said* 
Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  mm  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will 
tell  tnee  of..«And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  unto  him  [Abraham J  out  of  heaven.... 
And  he  said.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him.... 
And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  behind  Mm  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abraham  went  and 
took  the  ram,  and  offared  him  up  for  a  burnt* 
offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

Kxod.  iL  1—6.  relates  the  birth  and  ex- 
posure of  Moses  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  on  the 
iMmk  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
him  by  Pharaoh's  daughter:— 

5 — 8.  And  when  she  [Pharaoh's  daughter] 
saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she  sent  her 
maid  to  fetch  it  And  when  fdie  had  opened 
itt  she  saw  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe 
wept  And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
said.  This  is  oiw  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 
Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Bhall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  ot  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child 
for  thee?  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto 
her.  Go.  And  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said. 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and 
1  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman 
took  the  child,  and  nur^d  it 

Exod.  L  22.  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
people,  saying,  Eveiy  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  subjects  of  Moses's 
education  the  book  of  Exodus  la  silent 

Numb.  zxxH.  11,  12.  Surely  none  of  the 
men  that  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  flrom  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  swear  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  because  they  have  not  wholly  fol- 
lowed me ;  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
the  Kenezite,  and  Jodiua  the  son  of  Nun. 


Chap,  iii  19—21.  And  when  Isaac  was 
twenty  and  five  years  old,  Abraham  heard  a 
voice  saying.  Take  thy  son,  and  slay  him, 
and  o£fer  him  up  a  bnmt-offerinff  in  the  land 
wherein  he  was  bom.  And  Sarah  spake  unto 
Abraham,  and  said.  The  holy  voice  hath  not 
so  spoken :  for  remember  thou  the  words  of 
that  voice  which  said  unto  thee,  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation.  And  Abraham  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil  he  purposed  to  do  unto 
his  son;  his  only  son  Isaac. 


▼.  9—12.  And  Jochebed,  the  mother  of 
Moses,  with  Miriam  his  sister,  came  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter:  and  Jochebed  said. 
Behold  here  the  atm,  of  thyhand  maid  I  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said.  What  wist  ye  ?  And 
th^  said,  Thy  fother  hath  commanded  that 
this  infant  be  slain:  yea,  and  that  all  the 
Hebrew  males  as  soon  as  they  are  bora  be 
slain  also.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said,. 
Give  unto  me  the  child.  And  they  did  so. 
And  she  sidd,  This  shall  be  my  son. 


iii.  18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  wrath 
of  Pharaoh  was  tumed  away  nom  slaying  the 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii  14.  And  the  child  Moses  grew  and  in- 
creased in  stature :  and  was  learned  in  all  the 
magic  of  the  Egyptians. 

xxxv.  8, 4.  It  is  affirmed  that,  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  the  people 
were  without  a  leader,  and  that  Phinehas  and 
the  elders  of  Israel  *<  named  Jasher  the  son  of 
Caleb,  by  Azuba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  man. 
And  moreover  this  we  know,  that  he  hath 
seen  all  the  wonders  wroueht  in  Egjrpt,  in 
the  wilderness:  even  all  the  mighty  works 
that  have  been  done." 


3b  4 
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Josh.  if.  reUtM  the  miasioii  of  the  two  men 
whom  Joehua  sent  to  explore  the  Isnd  of  Ca- 
naan, and  who  **  went  and  came  into  an  har' 
lof$  hooee,  named  Rahab,  and  lodged  there ;" 
together  with  their  covenant  with  her,  who 
was  a  Canaaniteai. 

Joeh.  iii.  14—16.  It  came  to  pa88....Aa 
they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  nnto  Jor- 
dan, and  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the 
ark  were  dii^Md  in  the  brim  of  the  water, 
(for  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  harrest,)  that  the  waters  which  came 
do¥m  from  aboTe,  stood,  ami  rose  np  upon 
an  heap,  very  tax  tnm  the  dtr  Adam^  that  is 
besides  Zaretan;  and  those  that  came  down 
towards  the  sea  of  the  plain,  «mii  the  salt  sea, 
failed,  amd  were  cutoff;  and  the  people  passed 
orer  right  against  Jericho. 

Josh,  yi  17.  20,  21.  24, 25.  And  the  dtj 
shall  be  accursed,  cmm  it,  and  all  that  an 
therein,  to  the  Lord.  .  .  .  The  people  went 
up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before 
him,  and  they  took  the  city.  And  they  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  wa»  in  the  city,  both  man 
and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep, 
and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  thesword,  ....  And 
they  burnt  the  citv  with  fire,  and  all  that  wa« 
therein.  .  .  .  And  Joshua  saved  Bahab  he 
harlot  alive^  and  her  £sther*s  household,  and 
all  that  she  had. 

Josh,  vii  relates  the  circumstances  of  Achan*s 
secreting  a  Babylonish  garment,  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty 
shekels'  weight,  contrary  to  the  mvine  com- 
maud;  for  which  crime  he  and  all  he  had 
were  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Achor. 


xxviia  Bahab  Is  styled^  one  of  the 
cesses  <tf  Jericho;**  andfin  ▼.  8.  she  is 
sented  as  saving,  **  I  also  am  the  tktmfktti  ^ 
<m  laratBU  Ay  a  womum  of  Midiaii  ** 


zxviii.  10.  And  the  wood  whereoo  the  dul- 
drsn  of  Israel  passed  over  Jordmn 
the  fiice  of  the  waters  six  dAja  and 


zxviii.  15, 16. 18.  Then  Kahab  seot  imto 
Joshua,  saying,  Let  me  intreat  with  thee  fir 
my  nation  that  they  may  livei  And  Joshua 
answered  and  said,  Aa  many  as  save  then- 
selves  bv  flight  may  live :  but  whosoever  shall 
be  fi>und  in  Jericho  shall  surely  die  the  desth 
....And  the  people  of  Jericho  fled  from  the 
dty  every  one  to  the  mountains. 


xxviiL  20 — ^25.  Achan  is  represented  as 
charging  Joshua  with  having  **  taken  from 
the  congregation  all  the  gold,  all  the  silver, 
and  all  the  brass;  even  all  the  spoil  of  the 
city  of  Jericho,  and  given  it  to  the  tribe  of 
LevL"  For  which  crime  he  alosb 
stoned. 


Hive's  forgeiy  was  published  In  1751  for  two  ihiUutgt  and  nxpenct.  For  the  poblicatioB 
(9  5.)  print^  at  Bristol  in  1829  the  modest  charge  of  ten  shillings  was  originally  made,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  to  one  pound  sterling.  Of  this  publication  the  author  is  now  to 
give  some  account. 

Though  published  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is  every  reason  for  condoding 
that  thu  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint  of  Hive's  forgery,  with  some  unimportant  variatMns 
Twhich  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 
L  The  Tttlb  I'ags,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  sentences  printed  in  italics  in  page  167.,  is 
the  same  as  in  Hive's  forgery.    The  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  older  that  the 
reader  may  the  more  readilv  compare  them :  he  will  observe  that  the  editor  of  the  Bristol 
publication  in  1829  expressly  says  that  the  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  is  **  Translated  into  En- 
glish f^m  the  Hebrew."  In  his  proposals  for  a  new  edition  already  alluded  to,  this  is  altered 
into —  **  Translated  into  Akolo-sazon  flrom  the  Hebrew ! "    Query,  by  whom  was  this  pre- 
tended Anglo-Saxon  version  translated  into  modem  English  ? 
2.  The  **  ADVRRTiSBicDrr,"  if  not  colourably  altered,  is  evidently  taken  ftt>m  Hive's  prelimi- 
nary letter  to  a  nameless  earl ;  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  wlio  compares  the  following  ex- 
tracts. 


9  a.    The  Book  of  Jashbb,  175L 
**To  the   Bight  Honourable  the  Eari 

MQf  •  •  «  •  •  • 

**  My  Lord,  The  foUowing  trandatkn  of  th$ 
**  Book  of  Jaxherjdl  into  my  hands  thirty  year$ 
**  ago**  [that  is,  in  17211  "  bv  mere  accident. 
**  I  was  travelling  in  the  Norm  of  England,  to 
**  see  the  country."  Hive  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  false  account  of  his  purchasinK  the 
manuscript  at  an  auction  of  "  the  goods  and 
**  books  of  an  old  gentleman  lately  deceased, 
**  who  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of 
"age." 


9  5.  Thb  Book  or  Jasoxb.    182a 


The  following  &an$lation  of  **  The  Book  of 
**  Jiuher  "  was  cUscovered  by  a  gentleman  m  a 
Journey  through  the  Norm  of  Sngland  in 
1721. 


^^ Among  the  papers"  (Hive  continues), 
**  mv  Ix>ru,  1  found  the  foUounng  translation 
**  of  the  Bo(^  of  Jasher,  which  I  last  sumtner 
**  communicated  to  your  Lordshqi  on  a 


**  It  lay  by  him  for  several  years,  until, 
**  in   1750,  there  wss    a   nummr  of  a  new 


rtunour 


The  Book  ofJasher. 
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•*  tranOatkm  of  tht  Bible,  I  own  ihit  tlU 
**  then  it  lay  o^  me  quite  unregarded.  Tour 
<*  Lordekip  ypon  penual  woe  fkaud  to  ap^ 
**  prove  of  It,  and  to  advite  it$  publication  a$ 

**  A  WORK  OF  OBBAT  SDnnCfUTT,  PLAIHIlBm, 

**  AND  TBDTH.  TouT  LordAipU  remark  I  must 
«  not  omit,  '  That  it  was  yonr  opinion  *  thB 
**  *  Book  of  Jasher  ow^  to  have  been  printed 
^  *  a  THB  Bible  bbfobstbat  of  Joshua.'  " 

<*  Bt  A  WBITUIO  ON  THE  OUTBIDS  OF  THB 
**  MANUSCBIPT  IT  SHOULD  SEKM  THAT  THIS 
**  TRANSLATION  WAS  LAID  BKFOBB  OUB  FIRST 
'^RSFOBKBBS,    BB0AU8B   IT   SATS:    '  I  HAVB 

«( <  RBAD  THB  Book  of  Jasueb  twiob  oybb, 

**  *  AND  I  MUCH  AFFBOVB  OV  IT,  AS  A  PIBOB  OF 
**•  *  ORBAT  ABTIQUTTT  AND  OUBI08ITT,  BUT  I 
**  *  CANNOT  ASSBKT  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  XADB 
**  *  A  PART  OF  THB  CANON  OF  SCRIFTURB. 

« •  Signed  « WicKUFFB.' 

**  I  am  your  Lorddiip's  most  humble  and 
<*  obedient  Senrant,  the  Editor." 


«  tnuuiaihn  of  the  Bible,  when  he  laid  it  be- 
'^fore  a  noble  EarL  On  penual  he  highlif 
*  apprwed  of  it,  AS  A  work  of  great  sin- 

**  CERITT,  PLAINNBaSy  AND  TRUTH.   Hit  Lord' 

**  flft^*  Opinion  toae  that  it  AomM  have  been 
**jdaeedJE  thb  Bible  before  the  Book  of 
•Joshua." 

He  Airther  adds :  — 

*'  Bt  a  writino  on  the  outside  of  the 
<•  acanuscript,  it  should  seem,  that  this 
**  translation  was  laid  before  our  first 
**  rbfobmebs,  bb0au8b  it  sats:  '  i  hate 

M  «  BEAD  THB  BoOK  OF  JaSHKR TWICE  OVER; 
**  <  AND  I  MUCH  APPROTB  OF  IT,  AS  A  FIBCE 
«  «  OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CUBI06ITT,  BUT 
**  *  I  CANNOT  ASSBTT,  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE 
«  «  KADB  A  PABT  OF  THB  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
***TURE. 


<•*  Signed 


'WlCKUFFB. 


f  n 


The  editor  of  1829  proceeds  to  state,  that  "Since  1751 "  [the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  identical  date  of  lliye's  fbrgerj]  **  the  manuscript^  has  been  preserved  with  great 
**  care  by  a  gentleman,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time  since.  On  the 
**  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presents  it  gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who, 
**  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a  piece  of  antiqmty  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature  and 
"  biblical  students,  has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that  the  attention  of  the 
"  learned  wiU  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a  volume."    The  emtor  of  1829  ftirther  adds,  that 


«  of  the  Book  of  Jasher")  <*can  be  produced  to  invalidate  this  authentic  statement,  and  con- 
"  seqnently  it  merits  our  credence."  (p.  v.)  Again,  **  As  a  book  of  record,  it  appears  to  have 
« truth  without  mixture  of  error  for  its  peculiar  object  and  desini."  (p.  vi)  And  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  "  Teetimoniet  and  notes  eonctmuig  the  Book  of  Jaiher  "  (p.  9.  coL  2.) 
he  expressesnlmself  in  the  following  terms : — **Thu8,  then,  it  appears,  that  as  uir  as  such  a 
**  won  can  be  authenticated,  this  possesses  evenr  proof  of  being  a  transcript  of  the  original 
**  manuscript ;  and  conseqnentlv,  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  a  collateral  evidence  of 
**  the  tads  detailed  more  niUy  m  the  writings  or  Moses,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  Book 
**  of  Judges."  A  nference  to  the  poeitive  historical  evidence  of  lir.  Rowe-Mores  above 
given,  and  also  to  Uie  intanal  evidence  ftimished  by  the  anachronisms,  fiilsehoods,  and 
contradictions  in  Ilive's  forgeiy  (see  pp.  162—164.),  all  which  are  to  be  found  verbatim, 
Uttratim,  et  /mnctMo^tM,  In  the  eduion  of  IK^,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is 
neither  **  authentic,"  nor  does  it  **  merit  "any  **  credence"  whatever;  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from  our  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a 
worthless  tissue  of  **  error  "  and  fiUsehood,  without  the  slightest  **  mixture  "of  truth."  In 
the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Manzine,  for  June,  1831  (voL  xi  pp. 
426 — 429.),  there  is  an  able  exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  containing  five  or  six  instances 
of  falsehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  c^ven  in  pp.  169, 170.,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  farther  evidence,  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  fbr 
January,  1884,  pp.  127—158. 

**  Some  account  or  this  volume  "  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  **  may  be  ibund  in  Aknin's  woiks, 
**  published  in  one  volume  fbt  in  the  year  1600,  in  Paris."  Now,  what  is  the  Ikct?  The 
FIRST  edition  of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Andrtf  Dncheane  (Andreas 
Quercetanus)  only  eeventeen  yeare  after  the  date  aeeigned  by  dte  Brietol  Editor,  via.  in  1617, 
in  three  parts,  forming  one  volume  folio;  and  in  this  collection  of  Alcuin*s  works  no  book 
OF  Jasher  is  to  be  found.  As  Duchesn^s  editio  princeps  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  pieces  actuallv  written  by  Alcuin, 
is  referred  to  Dnpin's  Blblioth^e  des  Autenrs  EccIMastiques,  tom.  vi.  pp.  120 — 128.  4to. 
1692,  and  to  Dr.  <jave*s  Historia  Literaria,  pp.  420, 421. ;  each  of  whom  hasg^iren  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin*s  works  from  Duchesne's  edition,  and  they  are  both  totally  silent  concerning  the 
pretended  Book  of  Jasher. 

8.  Although  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  **  Translator's  Preftice"  in  the  edition  of  1761  is 
omitted  in  the  reprint  of  1829,  the  editor  of  the  latter  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as 
the  subjoined  vernal  coincidences  are  too  minute  and  spedflc  to  be  merely  acddentaL 


1  In  the  prospectus  of  1888  above  referred  to,  for  **  manuscript"  the  word  **  copy"  is  substi- 
tuted,—a  genend  term,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript.  The 
ICditor  of  die  Bristol  reprint  never  exhibitra  his  pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  learned. 


M 
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»«.    lUTE's  Bi^K^F  jASinm,  1761.  ^^     ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^jg^  (^^,,3 

•*  Some  ymn  ifter  my  arrival  I  related  •  It  ^ipean  he"  [Jasher]  «iieT««ideit 

**  this  adveature  to  several,  and  showed  them      «•!*•.        ^  ^«.      •  1    ^  i.-  a^..^ 
••  the  work,  who  advised  me  not  to  suflfer  a      ''Public,  beyond  the  arde  of  liif  ftMSdfc 

copy  of  it  to  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  ^     ^  ^  old  he  larr  it,  with  b 

staUoners  (i\  lest  I  should  incur  the  dis-  ^  w-ww-  ^,u»  u 

pleasure  of  the  purple.    Being  now  grows  «  othsb  mannsciipti, TO  aftiend,  gntmrs 

**  OLD  and  infirm,  1  have  left  rr  among 

**  OTHSB  papers  to  ▲  olbbotmah  in  Tork-  «<  ToBKaHXBB." 

4.  The  «•  Various  Beadings,"  which  fbUow  «the  words  of  Alcnin,''  arSMrfafMthettiMiaU^ 

publications,  except  that,  in  the  Bristol  edition  of  1829, «  deaorf^the  supposed  TSriooi  m- 

ing  in  chap.  idL  lo.— ^  printed  desert 

6.  The  poeudo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  order  1  and  it  oodtoidbs  with  IliTo't  ftbriotiA 

printed  in  1761,  with  most  marvellous  exactness,  both  as  to  certain  oRA]aUTioALBuna»K 

and  also  as  to  the  matter  which  the  two  publicationa  severally  contain. 

[11  Grammattoal  Blundbrs.  ^^ 

In  the  title-pages  of  both  publications  we  hav^  -  To  wkkk  IS  prefixed  Vanm  Bamf 

for  are  prefixed.    Compare  page  741.  swpr^  .    ,, 

In  Jasher,  chap.  viL  7.  we  read,  **  Ttnf  k<rm  mnd  our  faAen,**  tat  ibvB  ani;  xnr-  ^\ 

**Thou  jmigera  the  peopU,**  for  thou  j^arr  I  xxrU,  15.    **  Whom  Aou  himen  t^ 

for  kmmennot;  and  in  the  margin,  **  Whom  thou  dtrra,  not  wonh^**  for  dm  Mf;  "^ 

in  xxxvi  11.  **  Thou  hara  tpoken,"  for  Thou  hasr  qtohcH, 

[iij  With  reoaro  to  the  Cohtemtb.  . 

Hie  Book  of  Jasher,  in  Hive's  forgeiy  of  1761,  fills  exactiy  turfy  pages;  in^  v«* 

edition  of  1829  it  makes  <urfy-Two  page$  amd  a  half,  the  excess  bein^  <»k^  ^^ 

addition  between  brackets  of  seventeen  verses  fh>m  Qen.  xxli  3—20.  ui  ch.  '^^^ 

twenty-eight  verses  in  ch.  xL  from  Exod.  xiv  28—81.  and  xv.  1—19.,  of  ^*^^ 

version.    Except  as  occasionally  affocted  by  these  additions,  the  soae  f'^^ji'^ 

is  comprised  in  eadk  cobtmn,  the  ttrnmariee  of  chapttn,  and  the  head  hMorfo^*"" 

at  the  top  of  each  page,  the  pretended  cAroMMMy,  maryuuU  reauBngst  andjiMi^wJJ^"': 

all  PRBCI8BLT  THE  SAME,  the  spelling  only  of  a  very  few  words  ^'•"^^  ""^jJjKS 

ether  for  nther,  encrease  and  encreased  for  increase  and  increased ;  and  in  the  "  TestiBM*" 

and  Notes,"  Phinehas  for  Phineas.  .^ 

The  following  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between  the  two  poblicstlou  v»^ 

after  a  careful  collation,  the  author  has  beon  able  to  detect 

9  a.  Iltvb's  Book  of  Jasbbr,  1751.  9  6.  Book  of  Jashbb,  1829. 

Ch.  L  17.  Cain  eoncehed  and  bare  Enoch  Ch.  L  17.  Gain  begat  Enoch. 

20.  Seth  concetoed  ami  6areEnos  20   Seth  6mo(  Enos. 

iL   1.  Lamech. commoed  and  ban  H   1.  Lamech  6Mi<  Nosh. 

Noah 

▼.   9.  ye  T.   9.  you. 

xxiiL  8.  doeTH  xxiii   8.  doesr. 

18.  nor  18.  or. 

XXXV.  28.  Debora  xxxv.  18.  DeboraiL 

xxxvL  11.  thou  command^eA  zxxvL  11.  thou  commandeit 

The  vaiiatioos  in  the  aditioii  of  1829  are  such  as  might  be  made  byany  careful  coopoottf**^ 

cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree  a£fect  the  identity  of  the  two  publicatioDfl. 

6.  The  **  Testimonies  and  Notes  *'  appended  to  both  publications  are  for  the  most  P^'^jS^ 

and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Hur,  Phinehas,  Othoiel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadock,  *J^Tj^ 

On  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  editor  of  the  »"^^^ 

pression  of  the  Book  of  .Tasher  has  inserted  a  note,  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Bale's  ^^ 

Chronology,  vindicating  that  miracle  agamst  the  sceptical  objections  of  ^^^^''^Ja 

notes  on  ch.  L  of  llive*s  edition  in  1761  are  omitted ;  as  also  are  the  two  con^*'^^"^' 

ch.  xviiL  and  the  whole  of  those  on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end :  in  which  "^^N"^. 

says  the  editor  of  1829,  **  nothing  occurs  but  what  fuly  accords  with  the  statODenu 

«  Moees."  (TesUmonies,  p.  9.)  If,  however,  the  reader  win  turn  back  to  pp.  l^Jt  I'^'J: 

will  find  onfy  five  paeeagee  which  do  directfy  CONTRADICT  **  the  etatenmUt  o/Maia*  '^ 

sides  four  more  which  equally  contradict  the  book  of  Joehua.  .    •,  g 

The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  examination  is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  J*"'^  1^ 

gross  and  shameless  literart  forobrt,  which  has  no  daim  whatever  to  **credaice, 

wiiich  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity.    Bartolocd,  hi  his  Bibiiotheca  Rabbimea  ij^^ 

b6S.\  mentions  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  Rabbi  Tham,  and  called  o^ 

Jaeher  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cracow,  in  1617.  .    ^ 

There  is  also  extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher,  printed  at  Venice  hi  ^°^ 'l^ 

pretends  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  J<*" 

Bartolocci  save  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  many  fabulous  statements;  and  I*^^j"^i 

that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  tiie  temple  at  JemasleB 

>    On  the  anachronism  in  this  word,  see  the  remark  4.  [ii]  in  page  743.  wp*^- 
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certain  place,  in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
lHK>k9  were  foond,  and  among  them  the  book  of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and 
presenr'ed  at  Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first  published.  (Bib- 
iiotheca  Rabbinica,  vol.  iiL  p.  935.)  A  translation  of  this  pretended  book  of  Jasher  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  M.  M.  Noah,  a  Jew  resident  at  New  Tork»  intitled, 

9*  le^n  *>&D  or  the  Book  of  Jasher ;  referred  to  in  Joshua  and  Second  Samiid. 

Faithfullj  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  English.    New  York,  1840. 

8vo. 

Proposals  for  an  English  translation  of  the  Rriihinifial-Hebrew  book  of  Jasher  were  issued 
many  years  since  (but  withoat  nooess)  by  Mr.  Samuel,  a  Jew,  resident  at  Liverpool ;  and  as  { 

the  Jewidi-Amerioan  editor  and  publisher  mentions  in  his  preface  (p.  iiL),  that  ne  had  sue-  i 

ceeded  in  obtaining  the  work  **  after  several  years'  negotiation  with  the  owner  and  translator 
of  the  work  in  England,**  this  translation  is  most  prolMibly  the  production  of  Mr.  SamueL    It  \ 

is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  version  were  attested  by  the  learned 

frofessors  of  Hebrew  at  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
'rotestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Mr.  Bush,  of  the  New  York  City  University ;  and  Mr.  Nord- 
heimer  (a  Jew)  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.^ 

11.  Codex  Fseudepigraphos  Yeteris  Testament!,  coUectus,   castigatus,   Testi-  ^ 
moniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibus,  illustratus.    Accedit  Josepbi  veteris 
Christiani  scriptoria  Hypomnesticon :  cum   versione  ac  notis  Johannis   Alberti 

Fabbicii.  Hamborgi  et  Lipsiso,  1713 — 23.  2  vols,  in  3  tomis  8vo.  Editio 
secunda,  Hamburg!,  1741.  2  tomis  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are  numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which 
(the  pretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly  before  the  commence-  ^ 

ment  of  the  Christian  SBra;  but  by  Ux  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  forged  between  the 
second  and  fourth  centuries.  The  industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  collected 
fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  nearlv  all)  these  productions^  which  he  has  discussed  in  the 
two  hundred  and  forty  chapters,  of  which  his  Codex  P$eudangraphu»  Veteris  Te$tanunH  con- 
sists. The  bare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extena  this  article  to  an  undue  length : 
but  th«re  are  three  apocryphal  productions,  bearing  the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Esra, 
which  hjivB  been  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Casbd),  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct  notice. 

12.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet :  an  Apocryphal  Prodnction  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  for  ages ;  but  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  Abys- 
sinia, now  first  translated  from  an  iEthiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Bj 
Kichard  Laubehcb,  Lli  J).,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford,  1821.  Second  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.    Third  edition,  1838.  8vo. 

The  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  century,  proved  a  prolific  subject 
for  critical  speculation  and  theological  discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted 
by  an  inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament  >,  augmented  the  despair  of  recovering  a  supposed 
treasure  which  had  been  long  lost  It  was  known  until  the  eighth  centnrv  of  t£e  Christian 
sera,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  fragment  of  it, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Caasar  Scaliger,  in  the  Cbronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus; 
a  work  which  had  not  then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which  he 
published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.'  Still,  however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the 
passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude,  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Syncellus,  or  derived  his  information  respecting  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch  Arom  some  other  source.  Since  Uio  discovery  of  Scaliger  much  has  been  written,  but 
very  little  if  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject  The  fullest  account 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  this 
celebrated  apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lost,  as  well  as  what  has  »nce  been  conjectured 
respecting  it  by  modem  critics,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabricius ^ 
above  mentioned,  who  has  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncellus.  But  though  the  Qreek  copy  of  this  w>6k  (itself  perhaps  nothmg  more  than  a  mere 
translation  from  some  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost ;  yet 
an  idea  prevailed,  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  that  an  iEthiopic 
version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finallv,  researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished 
iEthiopic  scholar  Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in  an  iBthiopic  version 
was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
enterprising  countryman,  Mr.  Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 

\}  The  strange  use  which  has  been  made  of  late  of  the  name  of  Ja$her  as  the  title  of  a  book 
is  well  known.  The  publication  itself  requires  no  epectal  notice  here.  In  diaracter  it  ranks 
below  most  apocryphal  books  and  similar  forgeries.  J 

*  Jude,  ver.  14, 16. 

3  Pp.  404,  406.  edit  -A  mst.  1658. 

4  Vol.  i.  pp.  160—224.  Ill  pp.  222,  3.,  Fabricius  mentions  twenty  difici-ont  authors  who  have 
more  or  less  alluded  to  this  booL 
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Abyssinia  tftrM  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Roral  IJbmyat  VwHa, 
another  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  the  third  he  reserved  for  hiniael£^  From  the 
Bodleian  MS.  Archbp.  Laurence  made  liis  translation,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  elabofste  pre- 
liminary dissertation  on  the  history,  &c.  of  this  apocryphal  production,  to  whidi  we  are  princi- 
pal ly  indebted  for  the  present  outline  of  its  history  and  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  fidkn  angels,  their  poaterity,  too  slants 
which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  the  pla^  of  the  final  judgment  or  men 
and  angels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  language  la  the  purest 
iElhiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copied  after  that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix. 
Dr.  Laurence  has  printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters  executed  by  the  learned  Bana 
Sylvestre  de  Sacr  from  the  Paris  manuscript 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  admitted  the  Book  of  Enoch  into 
the  canon,  it  was  regarded  \sy  a  learned  but,  in  some  respects,  fimdfttl  writer,  of  the  seeood 
century,  Tertullian*,  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  genuine  production  of  him 
whoee  name  it  bears ;  but  his  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  uniform  Judgment  of  the  Jew^ 
and  of  the  Christian  church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  among  whoee  ^'Ttonk^ 
books  it  was  never  enumerated.    Dr.  Laurence  has  proved,  bv  internal  evidence,  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  was  the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  Unrowed  name  of 
Enoch ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  though  such  original  ia  now  loat; 
and  he  has  (hrther  argued  that  it  was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew,  who 
did  not  reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Herod's  reign,  about  thirty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments  have  bwn  controv»ted 
at  great  length  in  a  critique  in  the  Christian  Observer  (vol.  xxix.  pp.  417 — 126. ;  496 — 503.X 
the  author  of  which  has  endeavoured  to  show,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this  apocryphal 
book  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  written  eariier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy  of 
the  Christian  iEra.    The  additions  in  the  second  impression  consist,  L  of  Greek  R-rtr««in 
(accompanied  with  a  Latin  YersioiO  fifom  the  Book  of  Enoch  given  by  Syncellus  in  his  Ohio- 
nographia,  and  2.  of  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  work.    A  German  translation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Enoch  was  published  at  Jena  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Hofifaiann,  183S-S8,  in  2  vola.  8va    In 
the  coarse  of  bis  work,  the  translator  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  previous  laboors  of  Arch- 
bishop Laurence. 

13.  Enoch  Restitutus ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  separate  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the 
Book  quoted  by  St.  Jude.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  £.  Muxbat.  Dublin  and 
London,  1836.  8yo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first,  "  that  there  is  internal  evidence  of  a  more  ancMBt 
book  in  combination  with  the  apocryphal  Bo<^  of  Enoch.  The  more  ancient  bocAc,  the  late 
Mr.  Murray  thinks,  was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavours  to  show :  and  he  afterwanb 
collects  the  internal  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  book.  Of  the  booka 
which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr.  Murray  agrees  with  Archbishop  Laurence  in  attributing  oae 
(that  which  contains  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Hood :  and  h« 
thinks  that  which  relates  to  astronomy  probably  to  M  the  more  ancient.  The  varieties  of 
style  in  various  parts  of  the  whole  composition  betray  difii^rent  tongues;  and  the  obscurity  of 
some  of  the  fables  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  cannot  be  earher  than  the  date  aangned. 
In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  ancient  book,  there  is  no  tnu;e  of  rabbinical  interpfetatioa, 
auch  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  alter  the  second  century;  the  coincidence  of  its 
pages  with  those  of  Smpture  is  remarkably  characterised  by  a  want  of  previous  knowledge  ef 
those  passages  which  have  similar  meaning.  The  whole  work  di^lays  much  learning  reseavcb, 
and  diligent  inquiry."   (British  Magazine,  July,  1886,  p.  57.) 

14.  Ascensio  Isais  Yatis,  Opusculum  Fsendepigrapbnm,  multb  abhinc  aeculis^ 
nt  yidetur,  deperditum,  nunc  antem  apnd  iEthionas  compertum,  et  cum  veiaiooe 
Latina  Anglicanaque  pnblici  juris  factum,  "k  Ricarao  LAussHCBy  LLJD.,  HebraicB 
Linguss  Frofessore  R^o.    Oxonii  et  Londini,  1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  ascension  through  the 
firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh ;  together  with  some  pseudo-prophecies^  and  a 
relation  of  the  prophet's  mar^rrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  compoaition,  as 
no  satisfactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  early  writers  who  have  inddentally  men- 
tioned it.  Dr.  Laurence  has  instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  testimony,  fumidied 
by  the  production  itself  The  result  of  this  examination,  which  is  conducted  with  ningnhBr 
acuteness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascension  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance  oi  an  anony- 
mous author  having  used  in  the  iEthiopic  the  unusual  Greek  word  m^rmfiM  for  the  roof  of  a  houssb 
while  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies  a  net,  (that  is,  a  lattice  plaoed 
in  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  L  2.) — the  learned  editor  concludes 
that  this  production  must  have  been  written  in  Greek.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Gie^ 
word  was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  centary,  whence  in  all  probability  it  cr^t  into  the 
^thiopic  language  about  that  period.    A  Jew  writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  that  wofd 

1  A  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Aoocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is  given  in  a  note  W 
vol.  ii.  pp.  424 — 126.,  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Mnrruy. 

>  Tertulliani  Opera,  pp.  95. 160,  161.  The  passages  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Laurence. 
Prel.  Diss.  pp.  xv.^xvii. 
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which  his  own  Scriptures  and  the  Septnaghit  had  previoiisly  adopted  hi  2  Khigs  L  2.  A  trans- 
Utor  wotUd  have  naed  the  first  term  that  soAo^ea  itselt  From  the  preyalenoe  of  the  oriental 
orthography  of  particnlar  words,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  beinff  quoted  inst«Ml 
of  the  Qreek  veraion,  in  a  passage  where  they  differ,  it  seems  more  probable  tnat  the  Ascensio 
lioim  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.  (See  Antijacobin 
Review  for  Juty  1819,  vol  Ivi  pp.  480,  481.) 

15.  Primi  Ezne  Libri,  qui  apud  Yulgatam  appellatar  quartos,  Yersio  .Sthiopica, 
nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  Angliceque  reddita  a  Ricardo  Laurbncb, 
LL.D.  &c.  &c    OzonisB,  1820.  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  £zra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Jfithiopic  Version,  forms  the  second 
book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usuaDy  annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 
Aix^bishop  Laurence  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  editor  of  the  .£thiopic  Ymon.  The 
Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it,  is  partly  ori^^inal,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, where  this  oonld  be  employed.  To  the  Mthiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a  collation  of  it 
with  ihe  Ladn  Vidgate,  and  a  new  English  translation.  The  volume  terminates  with  an  da- 
borate  critical  disqmaition  on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  Mthiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
book  in  a  theological  point  of  view. 

16.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truih  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  as  to  its  Pro- 
phecies, Visions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angels.  By  John  OvBBToir.  London, 
1822.  8yo. 

17.  ProphetsD  Veteres  Fseudepigraphi  partim  ex  Abyssinico  vel  Hebraico  Ser- 
monibus  Latine  yersi.    Edente  A.  F.  GrsoBESB.    Stuttgardise,  1840.  Svo. 

This  publication  contains  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  Books  of  Ezra,  which  are  re-printed  from  the  two  last  described  publications  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence ;  also  Qilbert  Gaulmyn's  Latin  translation  of  a  rabbinical  Life  and  Death  of  Moses,  the 
pretended  predictions  of  the  Welsh  prophet  Merlin,  with  his  lifo  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a 
prophecy  of  the  monk  Hermann  in  1806,  and  the  pophecy  respecting  the  popes  of  Bome^  which 
Dears  the  name  of  Malachy,  archbishop  of  ArmagL 


§2. 

APOCBTPHAL  BOOKS  OV  THB  HBW  TB8TAMB1IT. 

1.  CoDBX  Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!,  collectus,  castigatus,  testimoniisque, 
censuris,  et  animadyersionibus  illustratus,  k  Johanne  Alberto  Fabbicio.  Partes  I. 
et  II.  Hamburgi,  1703,  2  vols.  8ya  ;  1719,  2  yols.  8vo.  Pars  ILL  Hamburg!, 
1743.  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often  to  be  met  with  complete. 
Mr.  Jones  made  great  use  of  it,  and,  m  fkct,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  following 
work. 

1*.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 

Testament    By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Johbs.    Oxford,  1798.  3  vols.  8yo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two  yean  after  the  death  of  its 
learned  author  (a  dissenting  minister),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  81.  He  had  preriously 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  Bir.  Whiston^s 
Charge  of  Dislocations ; "  in  which  he  successfUly  proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that 
Gospel  are  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist  **  In 
drawing  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the  originals,  instead  of  satisfying 
himself  with  the  quotations  of  other  learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  bis  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  inaefisitigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the  assiduity  and  ability 
of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were  become  very  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with 
the  liberality  and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  them,  the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  Frees 
republished  them  at  Oxfbrd.  Mr.  Jones,  observes  Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  un- 
common diligence,  the  external  evidence  fbr  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  canonical 
books ;  and  he  has,  with  eonal  ability  and  fairness,  stated  his  reasons  for  deciding  agahiit  the 
authority  of  the  apocryphaL**    (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  voL  xiz.  p.  96.) 

2.  Auctarium  Codids  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continens  plura  inedita,  alia 
ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  expressa.  Congessit,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas 
BuicH.    Fasciculus  primus.    Havnise,  1804.  Svo- 

3.  Acta  S.  Thoms  Apostoli.  Ex.  Cod.  Faris.  primum  edidit,  et  adnotationibus 
illustravit  Johannes  Carolus  Tbilo.    Lipsiso,  1823.  8yo. 

4.  Acta  Apostolorum  Fetri  et  Pauli,  Grsec^  ex  Codd.  Farisiensibus,  et  Latin^  ex 
-Codd.  Guelpherby tanis.    Nunc  pnmikm  edita,  et  annotationibus  illustrata,  ^  Joanne 

Carolo  Thtlo.    rarticulae  L  IL    Halse  Saxonum,  1838.  8yo. 
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5,  (3odex  Apocrjphus  Novi  TestAxnenti  e  libris  editis  et  tnaniucriptis,  maxime 
Gallicanis,  Gennanicis,  et  Italicis,  collectus,  recensitus,  notisque  et  prol^mcnis 
Ulustratus,  oper&  et  studio  Joannis  Carol  i  Thiix>.    Tomus  I.     Lipsle,  1832.  8to. 

This  work,  if  finiahed,  would  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  Apociyphal  Books  o^tbe 
New  Testament.  The  very  copious  prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  nrst  volnme,  tnat 
on  the  collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  These  are  succeeded  br 
the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Savioar's  Id£ukt, 
also  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Iiradite, 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary  and  of  the  Saviour,  in  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augnstiu  Haba, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  namtiTe 


this  Gospel,  that  Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has  therefore 
given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament  llie  toIdok 
doses  with  an  Apocryphal  Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnottk 
notions;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the  foot  of  each  page:  ui 
besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  is  much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  serenl  oi 
the  pieces  here  printed.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor,  with  eqiul 
industry  and  ability. 

6.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  beinff  all  the  Grospels,  Epistles,  and  otbcr 
pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  rour  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Apostles,  and  their  Companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  bj  its 
Compilers.  Translated  and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tabk^ 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [By  William  Hone.]  London,  1820.  Seaswl 
Edition,  1821.  8vo. 

This  publication  was  hi  such  a  form  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  unwary.  The  apooypW 
Gospels  were  borrowed  from  the  translations  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones  (see  above,  ^o.  1  > 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  were  taken  from  the  version  of  Abp.  Wake. 

The  whole  was  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  was  printed  as  if  it  were  ioteodea  to 
pass  as  Holy  Scripture. 

7.  Fragment  des  R^v^ations  Apocryphes  de  S.  Barthdlemy,  et  de  THiBtoire  d« 
Communautds  Religieuses  fondles  par  S.  Fakhome,  traduit  sur  les  textes  Copte* 
Thebains  in^dita  conserves  k  la  Bioliotb^ue  du  Rroi.  Par  Edouard  Dcuuin*' 
Paris,  1835.  8vo. 

[8.  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  ex  triginta  antlquis  codicibus  Gr«cis  w 
nunc  primum  emit  vel  secundum  atque  emendatius  edidit  Constantinus  Ttsous* 
i>OBF.    Lipsiff,  185L  8vo.] 

[9.  Evangelia  Apocrypha,  adhibitis  plurimis  codicibus  Gnecis  et  f^**"'"^^^ 
mam  partem  nimc  primum  cousultb  atque  ineditorum  copia  insignibos.  ^^^^ 
Constantinus  Tiscukkdobf. 

This  and  the  preceding  volume  contain  manv  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  in  a  more  ^n^ 
form,  and  also  some  previously  existing  only  m  manuscript.  Prof.  Tischendorf  has  annooncw 
his  intention  of  also  publishing  the  Apocrypnal  Apooahfptfu.'] 

[10.  Codex  Apocrjyhus  Novi  TestamentL  The  Uncanonical  Gospels  ^^f^^ 
writings  referring  to  the  first  a^es  of  Christianity ;  in  the  original  Langusges  \^' 
lected  together  from  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  ThUo,  and  others.  By  the  W^* 
Dr.  Giles.    London,  1852.    One  large  volume  in  two  parts,  8yo. 

This  collection  was  published  to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  the  high  price  and  ^^'^'"J^^ 
ness  of  previous  editions  of  separate  portions  of  the  apocryt^ud  writings ;  and  also  "  ^^v^ 
the  student  4o  have  in  his  own  library  all  that  has  yet  been  gathered  of  these  ancient  '^^^n 

"  with  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  matter,  but  only  of  completeness  in  its  <*°"^,^^ 

(Pref.  p.  xii.)     Thirty-eight  apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  other  tracts,  are  a«» 
reprinted  %  of  which  very  brief  notices  are  given  in  the  notes.] 
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INDEX  I. 

INDEX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


AccBNTSy  employed  bj  EathalioB,  83.    Not 

fonnd  in  the  oldest  MSS^  25. 
Additions,  common,  59. 
Adler  on  the  Jerasalem  Syriac  yersion,  284. 

On  the  Sjriac  Apocalypse,  281. 
JBdesius  and  the  .Ethiopians,  315. 
JEthiopic  facsimile,  323.    MS.  described  by 

Horne,  321.     MSS.  nsed  by  Piatt,  318. 

note.  New  Testament,  &c.,  first  published, 

316.    Version,  315.    Version  of  end  of 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  320.     Version,  mis- 
takes of  rendering,  &c.,  319. 
Africa,  jealousy  of  revision  in,  242.    The 

region  where  the  Latin  versions  began, 

230. 
African  Latin  text,  241. 
Aareements,  general,  of  copies,  47. 
Alber  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 
Alcuin  corrects  Latin  copies,  247.    MSS. 

corrected  by,  248. 
Aldine  edition,  118. 
Alexander's  conqaests  lead  to  the  difinsion 

of  Greek,  10. 
Alexandrian  MS.  (A),  152. 
AUxan^brian   readings   often    adopted   by 

Scholz,  101.   Becension,  Griesbach's,  73. 
ASix  notices  the  older  writing  of  Cod. 

Ephrsemi,  166. 
Alford's  edition,  142.    Bemaiks  on  Lach- 

mann,  135.  341.  note,  136.  note. 
Alter' s  edition,  131. 

Ambrosian  Gothic  palimpsests,  305,  306. 
Amiatinus,  Codex  (Latin),  253.     Used  by 

Sixtos  v.,  251. 
Ammonian  sections,  30. 
Ammonian  version,  298. 
Amplifications,  56. 
Ancient  divisions,  80. 
Antioch,  suggested  as  the  place  where  the 

text  was  changed,  45. 
Antiocheian  creed  does  not  contain  1  John 

V.  7.,  365. 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  Peshito  in,  260. 
Aorist   terminations    in   New   Testament 

Greek,  16. 
Apostolic  Fathers,  382. 
Application  of  results  of  criticism,  389. 
Arabic  versions,  324.    When  made,  325. 
ArgentsMs,  Codex  (Gothic),  301 . 
Amienian  MSS.  not  Latinized,  312.    Ver- 
sion, 309. 


I  Assemani  on  the  Jerasalem  Syriac  Lection- 

ary,  285. 
Athanasius,  335. 

Athens,  literary  pre-eminence  of,  9. 
Attic  Greek,  permanence  of,  9.    Its  relation 

to  the  common  dialect,  10. 
Atticisms  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 
Augiensis,  Codex  (F),  197. 
Augiensis,  Codex  (Latin),  255. 
Augustine,  I  John  v.  7.  unknown  to,  362. 

To  Jerome,  on  jealousy  of  revision,  242. 

On  old  Latin  versions,  234. 
Authorities,  how  gathered,  400. 
Authority,  origin^  not  affected  by  mistakes 

of  copyists,  389.     Of  Scripture,  not  set 

aside  by  criticism,  389. 
Aymon*s  mutilation  of  Cod.  Claromontanus, 

191.  

Bandvu/s  fragment,  204. 

Barherini  fra^ents,  204. 

J9ar&mm  readings,  112. 

Bar-Hebrctus,  on  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
274. 

Barnabas,  333. 

Barretts  Collation  of  Cod.  Montfortianus, 
215.    Edition  of  Cod.  Dublinensis,  l81. 

Barsalibtei,  Codex,  contains  John  viii  1 

11.,  282. 

BarsdUbceus  cites  another  version  of  John 
viii  1—11.,  283. 

BartoloccCs  Collation  of  Codex  Vaticanus, 
161: 

Bashmuric  version,  298. 

BasO,  335. 

Basilianus,  Codex  (B),  206. 

BasUeensis,  Codex  (£),  200.  Codex  (1\ 
208. 

BeUarmiw^s  preface  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  251. 

Benedictine  text  of  Jerome's  version,  253. 

Bengefs  Apparatus  Criticus,  129.  Edition, 
128.  Matured  judgment  on  families 
cited,  69.  Paragraph  divisions,  35.  Sug- 
gests systems  of  recension,  67. 

Benson  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 

Bentley  procures  a  Collation  of  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 161.  Estimate  of  tfie  Vulgate, 
253.  Proposed  edition,  127.  On  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgate^  252. 
Use  of  Patristic  evidence,  340. 
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BentUy  (Thomas)  examines  Cod.  Vaticaims, 

162. 
Bemstein*8  edition  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in 

the  Uarclean  Syriac,  276.    On  the  Fhi- 

lozenian  Sjriac,  274. 
Beza  denies  the  parity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  21.     Critical  use  of  Cod. 

Bezffi,  170.    Editions,  124. 
Beza,  Codex  (D),  169. 
Birch,  collations  of,    131.     Collates  Cod. 

Yaticanns,  162. 
BlancfdnCB  edition  of  Cod.  Brixianns,  288. ; 

of  Cod.  Forojoliensis,  254. ;  of  Cod.  Ver- 

cellensis,  237. ;  of  Cod.  Veronensis,  237. 
BhckweU  (in  part),  defends  the  poritj  of 

New  Testament  Greek,  22. 
Bobbienses,  Codices  (Latin),  239,  24a 
Bod^s  Latin  Tersion  of  the  ^^opic  text, 

817. 
Boemerianu$,  Codex  (G),  199.     (Latin), 

241. 
BoeUicker*s  edition  of  the  Acts  in  Memphi- 

tic,  292. 
Bowin*8  extracts  from  Cod.  Ephnemi,  166. 
Bombasius   sends  Erasmus  extracts  from 

Cod.  Vat.,  158. 
Boreelii,  Codex  (F),  200. 
BoryianuSy  Codex  (T),  180. 
Bowring  (Sir  J.),  on  the  Complutensian 

MSS.,  121. 
Breathings  not  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  25. 
Bredenkamp  collates  the  Armenian  New 

Testament,  311. 
Brescia  MS.  (Latin),  238. 
Brescia  MS.  and  the  Italic  revision,  286. 
BtxhanarCs  edition  (incomplete)  of  the  Pe* 

shito,  262. 
Buryes«'<  defence  of  iJohn  V.  7.,  364.     On 

1  John  V.   7.  (fire  works),  887.  (two 

works)  388. 
Burkes  edition  of  BengeVs  apparatus,  129. 
Butler  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Buttniann  aids  Lachmann,  134. 
Byzantine  standard,  was  there  any  ?  96. 


Calaut  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Calmet  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

CampianuSf  Codex  (M),  202. 

Canons,  Eusebian,  30. 

Cantalnrigiensis,  Codex  (see  Ck)dex  Bezie), 
169. 

CapitukUio  Vaticana,  80. 

Caro,  Cardinal  de  St.,  invents  his  chapters, 
34. 

Cardinus,  Codex,  179. 

Carshuni  edition,  324. 

CaryophUus  and  the  Barberini  readings, 
113. 

Cassiodorous  compares  Jerome's  revision 
with  the  old  Latin,  246. 

Castiglione^s  Gothic  researches,  304. 

Century,  fourth,  transition  text^  44. 

Cerda,  De  la,  publishes  the  Velezian  read- 
ings, 111. 

Changes,  intentional,  hardly  fonnd,  65. 


Chapters,  ancient,  SO.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  32.  Latin,  introdnced  into 
Greek  copies,  33.    Modem,  34. 

Characteristic  variations,  47. 

Characteristics  of  Griesbach's  recensioos,  75. 

Characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
12. 

Charlemagne's  Bible,  247.     Causes  Latia 

copies  to  be  corrected,  247. 
Chemical  restoration  of  Codex  DoblineniiB, 

181.    Of  Codex  Ephrauni,  167. 
Chrysostom,  335. 

Cicero  on  the  diffusion  of  Greek,  11. 
Citations  as  sources  of  Criticism,  329. 
Clarke  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
C/aromofttonttf,  Codex  (Latin,  St  Matthew), 

238.     (Latin)  of  St.  Paul,  241. 
Classification  of  documents,  66.     Of  Latin 

copies,  241. 
Clemens  Anglicanus  on  1  John  t.  7.,  S8«. 
Clement  of  Rome,  332. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  333.      On  Meta- 
phrases, 89. 
Clement  VIII's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  251. 
Clementine  and  Sixtine  Vul^pate,  diiterences^ 

256. 
Clermont  MS.  (D),  190. 
Codex  of  the  Acts  procured  by  TisdiendodL 

211. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  (A),  152.  Whence 
brought,  152.  Described,  153.  Colla- 
tors of,  155.  Edition  of,  by  Woide,  155. 
Facsimile  of,  157. 

Codex  Amiatinus  (Latin),  253,  Used  bj 
Sixtus  v.,  251. 

Codex  Argenteus,  taken  from  Prague  to 
Sweden,  301.  Found  again  in  Holland, 
301.  Repurchased  for  Sweden,  SOL 
Contents  of,  307.     Specimen  of,  303. 

Codex  Auffiensis  (F),  197.    (Latin),  255, 

Codex  BaaUeensis  (E),  200.    (1),  208. 

Codex  Basilianus  (B,  Rev.),  206.  Editioa 
by  Tischendorf,  206. 

Codex  Be«e  (D),  169.  History  oi;  17a 
Description  of,  170.  Edited  by  Kipling^ 
170.  Age  of,  171.  FacsimUe  o^  176. 
Latin  text  of,  237. 

Co«fer  Boemerianns  (G),  199.  Published 
bv  Matthoi,  199.    (Latin),  241. 

Codex  Bobbiensis  (Latin),  239,  24a 

Codex  Boreelii  (F),  200. 

Codex  Borgianus  (T),  180.  Edited  by 
Giorgi,  180. 

Codex  Brixianus  (Latin\  238. 

Codex  Brixianus  and  the  luda  of  Angus- 
tine,  286. 

Codex  Campianus  (M),  202. 

Ctxiex  Claromontanus  (D),  190.  Described, 
190.  History,  191.  Mutilated  by  Ay- 
mon,  191.  Missing  part  restored  by 
Lord  Oxford,  192.  Edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf, 192. 

Codex  Claromontanus  (lAtin)  of  St  Mat- 
thew, 238. 

Codex  Claromontanofl  (Ia^)  of  St.  PtaL 
241. 
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Codex  Coisliniantis  (H),  194. 

Codex  Colbertinus  (22),  212.  (33),  209. 
(LAtin),  237. 

Cwiex  CJorbeiensifl  (Latin),  240. 

Codex  Cottonianus  (J),  177. 

Codex  Cyprius  (K),  201. 

Codex  Dubllnensis  rescriptus  (Z),  180. 
Writing  discovered  by  Barrett,  180. 
Edition  of,  by  Barrett,  181.  Chemical 
restoration  by  Tregelles,  181.  Fac- 
simile of  (Z),  182. 

Codex  Ebnerianus,  facsimile  o^  220. 

Codex  Bpbraemi  (C),  166.  History  of, 
166.  Collations  o^  166.  Chemical  re- 
storation of,  167.  Publication  by  Tis- 
chendorf,  167.  CknTectors  o^  167.  De- 
scription of,  168. 

Codex  Forojuliensis  (Latin),  254. 

CoHex  Fnldensis  (Latin),  254. 

Codex  6ueIpherbytanas^(P),  179.  Edited 
by  Knittel,  179.  Tischendorf's  proposed 
edition,  179.  note.  History  of  the  pa- 
limpsest, 179.  note, 

Co(2erGuelpherbytannsB(Q),l79.  Edited 
by  Knittel,  179. 

Codex  Harleianns,  5598,  facsimile  of,  224. 

CWerLaudianus(E),187.  Described,  187. 
History,  187.  Edited  by  Heame,  188. 
Facsimile  at,  189.    (LotiD),  240. 

Codex  Leicestrenis  (69),  210. 

Codex  Monacencis  (X),  195. 

Codex  Montfortiauus,  213.  Barretfs  col- 
lation of,  215.  Dobbm^s  collation  of, 
216.    FacsimUeof,  217. 

Codex  Mosquensis  (V),  203.    (J,  K\  205. 

Codex  Mntinensis  (H),  205. 

Codex  Nanianns  (U),  202. 

Codex  Neapolitanus  Begins,  218. 

Codex  Nitriensis  (R),  183.  Noticed  by 
Cnreton,   183.      Collated  by  Tregelles, 

183.  F^pared  for  publication,  184. 
Codex  Ottoboniensis,  217.  Facsimile  of  2 1 7. 
Codex  Palatinus  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Passionei  (or  Angelicus),  G,  J,  205. 

Codex  Purpureus  (N),  177.  Its  existing 
portions,  177.  Published  by  Tischendorf, 
177.     Facsimile  ot  178. 

Codex  Bavianus,  218. 

Codex  Bemus  (L),  194.  Edited  by  Tis- 
chendorf,  194.     (13),  212. 

Codex  Bhedigerianus  (Latin),  239. 

Codex  Sangallensis  (A),  196.  Published  by 
Bettig,  196. 

Codex  San-germanensis  (E),  193.  Descrip- 
tion and  age,  193.  History,  193.  (Latin) 
of  St  Paul,  241. 

Codex  Seidelii  L  (G),  201.    H.  (H),  201. 

Codex    Tischendorfianns    rescriptus    (II.), 

184.  iv.  (r),  203.     iii  (A),  203. 
Codex  Toletanus  (Latin),  255. 

Codex  Yaticanus  (B),  158.  Early  known, 
158.  Described,  158.  Used  for  the 
Boman  LXX.,  161.  Collations  of;  161. 
Facsimile  of,  165. 

Codex  Vaticanus  579  (88),  211.  354  (S), 
202. 


Codex  Venetus  (209),  212. 

Codex  Vercellensis  (Latin),  237, 

Codex  Veronensis  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Vindobonensis  (Latin),  238. 

Codices  Corbeienses  (Latin),  238. 

Codices  San-germanenses  (Latin),  238. 

Coislin  fragments  (H),  194.  Scholia  (F), 
205. 

Colbert  MS.  (Latin),  237. 

Colbertinus,  Codex  (22),  212.    (33),  209. 

CoUntnts,  edition  of,  123. 

Collations  of  Birch,  131.  Of  Moldenhawer, 
131.  Of  Scrivener,  145.  Of  Tischen- 
dorf, 137.    Of  TregeUes,  141. 

Colossians  ii  15.,  how  misinterpreted,  38. 
note. 

Common  additions,  59. 

Common  dialect  of,  Greek,  10.  Based  oa 
Attic  Greek,  10. 

Comparative  criticism,  148. 

Complviensian  edition,  119.  MSS.,  120. 
Note  on  1  John  y.  7.,  360.  note.  New 
Testament,  facsimile  oi,  359. 

Compmaulsf  new,  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
14. 

Conflate  readings,  60. 

Conjecture,  critical,  149. 

Constantinopolitan  recenaon,  Griesbach's, 
74. 

Constantinople,  copies  of  the  Gospels  sent 
thither,  43. 

Continuous  writing,  25. 

Contractions,  usual,  183.  note.  Mistakes 
from,  54. 

Coptic  versions,  287. 

Corbeiensis,  Codex  (Latin)  of  St.  James, 
240. 

Corbey  MSS.  (Latm),  238. 

Corrections  by  copyist  62. 

Correctoria,  248. 

Cosmos  Indicoplenstes  on  the  Cath.  Epp.  in 
Syriac,  259. 

CoUonianus,  Codex  (J),  1 77. 

Critical  conjectore,  needless  and  mischieT- 
ous,  149. 

Critical  rules,  343. 

Criticism,  application  of  materials,  342. 
Application  of  results,  389.  Compara- 
tive, 1 48.  Textual,  defined,  1.  How  mis- 
apprehended, 23.  Preliminary  studies, 
4.    Beal  object  of,  2.    Sources  of,  147. 

Crito  Cantabrigiensis  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 

Curcelkeus's  editions,  124. 

Curetonian  Syriac,  267.  Contents  of  tl^e 
MS.,  267. 

Cursive  writing,  when  introduced,  25. 
MSS.  of  importance,  207. 

Cyprian,  336.  Shown  not  to  cite  1  John  v. 
7.,  370. 

Cyprius,  Codex  (K),  201. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  335. 

dyriUus  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 

CyriUus  Lncaris  sends  Cod.  Alex,  to  Eng- 
land, 152. 
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DjMiava  desires  the  Latin  to  be  revised, 
243. 

Davidson  on  1  John  ▼.  7.,  388.  On  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse,  281. 

De  Dieu's  edition  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse, 
280.  Publishes  John  viil  1—11.  in  Sy- 
riac, 282. 

De  Wette  cited  on  New  Testament  forms, 
16.    On  Griesbach's  system,  76. 

Dia  Tessardn,  Tatian's,  30.  40. 

Difficulties  in  Scripture,  308.  Kemoved  by 
copyists,  54.  63. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  335.  On  1  Tim. 
iii  16.,  339. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  notices  false  readings, 
39. 

Division  of  words,  wrong,  30. 

Divisions,  ancient,  30. 

Divisions  of  the  subjects  specially  consi- 
dered, 6,  7. 

Dobbin's  Collation  of  Codex  Montfortianns, 
216. 

Dobrowsky  collates  the  Slavonic  New  Tes- 
tament, 327. 

Documents,  classification  of,  66. 

Doriciams  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

DMin  palimpsest  of  St  Matthew  (Z),  180. 


Ebnerianus,  Codex,  819. 

Edessa,  place  of  the  origin  of  the  Peshito 
S3rriac,  259. 

JSJiVftoiiof  Aldus,  118.  Of  Alford,  142.  Of 
Alter,  131.  Of  Bengel,  128.  Of  Coli- 
naeus,  123.  Complutensian,  119.  Corin- 
thians, Stanley's,  137.  note.  Of  Fell, 
125.  OfGriesbach  (first),  131.  Of  Mace, 
128.  Of  Matthsei,  131.  Of  MiU,  128. 
Romans,  &c,  Jowett's,  137.  note,  Be- 
velation,  Tregelles's,  139.  Of  Scholz,  132. 
Of  Tregelles  (in  the  press),  141.  Of 
Wells,  126.    Of  Wetstein,  129. 

Editions  of  Beza,  124.  Of  Curcellseus,  124. 
Of  the  Elzevirs,  124.  Of  Erasmus,  117. 
Galatians  and  Ephesians,  Ellicott's,  144. 
Of  Lachmann,  134.  Of  Stephens,  123. 
Of  Tischendorf,  138. 

Egyptian  versions.  287.  Early  existence 
of,  288. 

Egyptian  version,  a  third,  298. 

Eicnhom  on  the  old  Latin  version,  230. 
note.  His  accordance  with  Hug's  system, 
87. 

EUicotts  editions  of  Gkdatians  and  Ephe- 
sians, 144. 

Elzevir  editions,  124. 

Endyn  on  1  John,  v.  7.  (three  works),  385. 

Engelbreth  publishes  fragments  of  a  ^M 
Egyptian  version,  298. 

Ephrami,  Codex  (CX  166. 

Ephrem  and  his  works,  336.  His  doubtftil 
Greek  works,  337.  note.  On  Syriac  ver- 
sion, 258. 

Epistles,  when  collected,  25. 

Epistolcwe,  36. 


Erasmus's  editions,  117.    Notes,  misn^pi 

as  to,  110.  note.   Suggests  tbe  diarge  of 

Latinising,  107. 
Erpenian  Arabic,  324. 
Eugenius's  use  of  1  John  v.  7.,  372. 
Eusebian  Canons,  30. 
Eusebius,  335.    Sends  copies  of  the  Gospeb 

to  Constantinople,  43.     His  text  accords 

with  Origen*s,  43. 
Euthaiius  employs  accents,  33.    And  sti- 

chometry,  26. 
Evangdiarium,  36. 
Examples  of  application  of  criticism.  Mail 

i  18^25.,  345.    Matt  xiv.  92...-XV.  20., 

349. 
External  form  of  New  Testament,  24. 
Eznak  and  the  Armenian  translatioii,  310. 


JPjcarif/LX,  JEthiopic,  823.  Of  Codex  Akx- 
andrinus  (A),  157.  Of  Codex  Vaticanus 
(B),  165.  Of  Codex  Bes«  (DX  176.  Of 
Codex  Dublinensis,  (Z)  182.  Of  Codex 
Ebnerianus,  220.  Of  Codex  Laudiaaus 
(E),  189.  Of  Codex  Montfortianiis,  217. 
Of  Codex  Purpureus(N),  178.  OfCom- 
plntensian  New  Testament,  359.  Of  a 
Lectionary,  224. 

Families  suggested  by  Bengel,  67. 

False  accusation,  sin  of,  136.  note. 

Fathers,  early  used  as  critical  anthorities, 
340.  Greek,  330.  Ignorant  of  1  John 
V.  7.,  364.    Modes  of  citation,  93a 

F^s  edition,  125. 

Fleck's  collation  of  Codex  Amiatinns,  S53. 

Fadus  cum  Grsecis,  109.  (See  also  Ad- 
dendcL) 

Ford  edits  the  Thebaic  vermon,  296. 

Form,  external,  of  New  Testament,  24. 

Forms,  New,  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Forqjuliensis,  Codex  (Latin),  254. 

Fosaick's  correction  of  Hug,  62.  note. 

Fourth  century,  transition  text,  44. 

Fragment  of  Hebrews  at  Moscow  206. 

Fragmenta  Coisliniana  (H),  194.  Publtdied 
by  Mont&ncon,  194.  Femsina  (LatinX 
255. 

Fragments  of  later  uncial  MSS.  of  Crospds, 
204. 

Fragmenium  Harleianam,  207.  Uffenbadi- 
ianum,  206.    Woideanum,  180. 

Franeker  Arabic  Codex,  325. 

Frankish  not  the  language  of  (yodex  Ar- 
genteus,  303. 

Fntmentius  and  the  Ethiopians,  315. 

Fuldensis,  Codex  (LatinX  254. 

Future  subjunctive  in  the  New  Testament* 
16. 


Oabelente  and  Loebe's  edition  of  tlM 
Gothic  version,  307. 

Gataker  denies  the  purity  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  22. 

Gaugengi^s  edition  of  the  Gothic  Terskn, 
308. 
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Cfeorgian  Tersion,  328. 

GiorgCa  edition  of  Codex  Borgianus,  180. 
Edition  of  Thebaic  fr^^ents,  295.  Pab- 
liflhes  fragments  of  a  diird  Egyptian  rer- 
sion,  298. 

Glo88^  1  John  T.  7.  originallj  a  marginal 
in  Latiiij  362. 

GospeUt  collected  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
25.  Confhsed  in  their  readings  by  copy- 
ists, 40.  Copies  procured  for  Constanti- 
nople, 43.    Most  ancient  MSS.  of,  151. 

Oothic  version,  299.  The  parts  extant,  307. 
Palimpsest,  facdmile  of,  305. 

Gothtf  their  divisions  and  locations,  299. 

Graco-Latini  (Codices),  text  of,  113. 

Grammar  as  affecting  interpretation,  17. 

GhnniNatica/ peculiarities  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  15. 

Greek,  characteristics  of  New  Testament, 
12.  Conmiou  dialect,  10.  Fitness  of  for 
the  common  revelation,  11. 

Greek  language,  diffusion  o^  8.  How  ef- 
fected, 9.    Characteristics  of,  8. 

Green  (Rev.  T.S.),  on  grammar  as  affecting 
interpretation,  18.  note*  On  the  Greek 
common  dialect,  10. 

GreenfieUTs  edition  of  the  Peshito,  262. 

Gregofiee,  the  two,  335. 

Gregory  I,  uses  Jerome's  revision,  246. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  335. 

Grusbach  on  the  enumeration  of  titles,  31. 
On  1  John,  v.  7^  386.  Misrepresented  by 
Norton,  70.  note.  On  Latinising  MSS., 
115.  Opposed  by  Matthaeii,  76.  His 
collection  of  readings  from  C)rigen,  341. 
First  edition,  131.  Second  edition,  132. 
His  Meletemata,  84.  His  Symbols  Oi- 
ticsB,  132.  His  system  described  by  De 
Wette,  76.  Opposed  by  Laurence,  88. 
His  fint  theories  on  recensions,  71. 

Grosse  asserts  the  purity  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  22. 

Gutbier'g  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 


Hales  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 

Harclean  revision  of  the  later  Syriac,  272. 

Harclean  Syriac,  critical  use  of,  277. 

Harleian  fragment,  207. 

Harmony,  Tatian*s,  30. 

Heame^a  edition  of  Codex  T^mdianus,  188. 

Hebraisms,  instances  of,  19. 

Hebrew  colouring  of  the  Greek   of  the 

LXX.,  18.    Of  the  New  Testament,  18. 
Hegesippus  on  Syriac  version,  258. 
Heinsius  denies  the  purity  of  the    New 

Testament  Greek,  22. 
Hellenistic,  the  term  as  applied  to  New 

Testament  Greek,  21. 
Hellenistic  Greek,  misuse  of  the  term,  21. 
Hentemns  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 
Hesychian  recension,  78. 
Hexaplar  Syriac,  Old  Testament,  273. 
Hm  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Huary,  336. 
Hippofytus,  334. 


History,  early,  of  the  text,  37.  Of  the 
printed  text,  116. 

Hoffman  cited  on  inspiration,  22.  note. 

Homers  (Rev.  T.  H.)  account  of  Mai's 
Gothic  discoveries,  304. 

Home  (Rev.  T.  H.)  on  an  JEthiopic  MS., 
321.  On  1  John  v.  7.,  358.  seq.  His 
list  of  works  on  1  John  v.  7.,  384.  On 
MatthiBi's  procedures,  77. 

Hordeffs  paraphrase  of  1  John  v.  7.,  374. 

Horts  collation  of  a  Latin  MS.,  255. 

Hug  examines  and  describes  Codex  Yati- 
canus,  162.  His  misquotation  of  Jerome 
corrected,  78.  not/t.  His  recension  system, 
78. 

Huyshe  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387.  On  Wise- 
man on  1  John  v.  7.,  388. 


loNATlVS,  332. 

Ignatius  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  260. 

Inflections  in  New  Testament  Greek,  16. 

Insertions,  examples  of,  55. 

Inspiration  and  criticism,  393. 

Integrity,  substantial,  of  New  Testament 
books,  402. 

Interpretation  and  criticism,  394. 

hUtrpttnction,  first  traces  of,  26.  Li  MSS. 
when  frequent,  29.  Varying,  as  in  Joha 
i  3,  4.,  25. 

lonicisms  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Iota  post  or  subscribed  not  found  in  the 
oldest  MSS.,  25.  51. 

Iremtus,  383.  On  false  interpretations,  39. 
On  Matt.  i.  18.,  38.  On  a  various  read- 
ing, 37. 

Iricfs  edition  of  Codex  Vercellensis,  237. 

Itacism,  50. 

**  Itala,**  mentioned  by  Augustine,  234. 
Not  the  old  Latin  version,  235.  The  re- 
vised version  of  Upper  Italy,  235. 

Italian  revision  of  Latin,  241. 

Interchanges  of  vowels,  50. 


James  of  Edessa,  his  writing^  confounded 
with  those  of  Ephrem,  337.  On  Syriac 
versions,  259. 

James,  Thomas,  Bellum  Papale,  256. 

Jealousy  of  revision  in  Africa,  242. 

Jerome  misquoted  by  Hug,  78.  Not  the 
anthor  of  the  **  ^x>logue  to  the  Cath. 
Epp.,"  378.  On  old  Latin  versions,  235, 
Revises  the  Latin  version,  44.  To  Da- 
masus  on  revision,  244.  Revision  of 
the  Latin,  243.  Revision  disliked  in 
Africa,  242.  Revision  gradually  intro.* 
duced  into  use,  246.  Revision  gradually 
corrupted,  247. 

Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary,  some  readings 
noticed,  287.    Syriac  version,  284. 

John  L,  V.  7',  355. 

Jonah,  passage  in,  altered  by  Jerome,  242. 

Jonei^s  collation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Peshito, 
264. 

Joseph  and  the  Armenian  translation,  310. 

Jowett  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386.  ^ 

Jowett  (B.),  edition  of  Romans,  &c,  1 37.  note. 
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Junge  denies  the  purity  of  New  Testament 

Greek,  22. 
Juniu$^9  edition   of  the  Gothic  Gospel^ 

302. 
Justin  Martyr,  333. 
JuynboB  on  Arabic  rersions,  325. 


Kettnem  on  1  John  t.  7.,  385. 
Kipling 8  edition  of  Codex  Bczsb,  170. 
Kmtul  on  1  John  v.  7.  (translated),  387. 

His  edition  of  the  Codices  Gndpherby- 

tani,  179.    Of  fragments  of  the  Gothic 

Epistles,  303. 
Krasimky  on  Slavonic  regions,  326.  noU. 

327.  lujte. 
KiUter's  reprint  of  Mill,  126. 


LicBMAirir^t  editions,  133.  His  own  claims 
and  expectations,  137.  His  use  of  pa- 
tristic authorities,  341.  His  use  of  Codex 
Fuldensis,  254. 

La  Croze  contributes  Memphitic  readings 
to  Bengel,  294. 

Language  of  the  New  Testament,  8.  Ori- 
ginal,  needful  to  be  well  known  by  a 
critic,  5. 

Latin  chapter*,  when  introduced  into  Greek 
copies,  33. 

Latin  copies^  classification  of,  241. 

Latin  Fathers,  336. 

Latin  MSS,  of  the  old  version,  237. 

Latin  version,  revised  by  Jerome,  44.  243. 
Old,  characteristics  of,  232.  (Old),  one 
and  not  many,  233.  Originates  in  Africa, 
230. 

Latin  versions  prior  to  Jerome,  230. 

Latin  words  in  the  New  Testament,  14. 

Latinising,  charge  of,  107. 

Laudianus,  Codex  (£),  187.    (Latin),  240. 

Laurence  opposes  Griesbach's  system,  88. 

Lectionaries,  36.  221. 

Lectionarff,  Latin,  cited  by  Mabillon,  255. 

Lee  on  an  ^thiopic  MS.,  321.  Referred  to 
against  Nolan's  Udse  assertions,  93.  note. 
His  edition  of  the  Peshito,  262. 

Lee  (W.)  on  Inspiration  quoted,  398.  note. 

Leicester  MS.  (69.),  2ia 

Lessons,  ecclesiastical,  36. 

Leusden  and  Schaaf 's  edition  of  the  Peshito, 
261. 

Leancogrdphf  of  "New  Testament  Greek,  12, 
13. 

Leyden  MS.  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  280. 

Lieder's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New  Tes- 
tament, 293. 

Liturgical  notes  transferred  to  text,  59. 

Loebe  and  Gabelentz*s  edition  of  the  Gothic 
version,  307. 

Lord's  Prayer,  as  read  by  Origen,  56. 

Lucas  Brugensis  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 

Lucian^s  recension,  78. 

Lucifer,  336. 

Lye's  edition  of  the  CrOthic  Gospels,  302. 


Maci^s  edition,  128. 

Macedonian  supranacy,  diffosion  of  tfe 
Greek  language  through,  10. 

Madden,  Sir  F.,,  his  account  of  obtaining 
Charlemagne's  Bible,  247. 

Mai  discovers  Ck>thic  Falimpeests,  304. 
On  Uie  history  of  the  Codex  Carolinns, 
179.  note.  On  •*  Speculum,"  24a  Hi 
edition  of  Codex  Claromontanns  Cl^tin) 
of  St.  Matthew,  238.  His  prepared  edi- 
tion of  Codex  Yaticanus,  163. 

Manuscripts,  Latin,  of  the  old  rersiotii,  237. 

MSS.,  most  ancient  of  the  Gospels,  15L 
Notation  of,  151.    Palimpsest,  152. 

Marcion,  a  corrupter  of  ^  New  Testa- 
ment, 38. 

Margin,  readings  in,  transferred  to  text, 
57. 

Mariana  and  the  Velezian  readings;,  HI. 
On  Arabic  version,  325.  note. 

Marsh  on  Stephens's  fi'  and  Codex  Becs^ 
174.  On  1  John  V.  7.,  387.  On  the  Ye- 
lezian  readings,  112. 

Marshall  and  2ie  Memphitic  New  Testa- 
ment, 289. 

Martianay*s  edition  of  Ck>dices  Corbeiensos^ 
238.  240. 

Martin  on  1  John  v.  7.  (three  works),  385. 

MassnunCs  edition  of  the  Gothic  Tersi(», 
308. 

Materials  for  criticism,  application  of,  3421 

Mattha:i  on  Cod.  Bces,  172.  note.  Opposes 
Griesbach,  76.  His  edition,  131.  Hia 
edition  of  Codex  Boemerianus,  199. 

Meanings,  new,  of  words  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  13.  15. 

Memphitic  version,  287. 

Menologia,  36. 

Mental  prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4. 

Mercator  copies  part  of  the  (roChic  text, 
301. 

Meropius  lands  in  Ethiopia,  315. 

Metaphrases,  39. 

Methodius  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 

Michadis  (J.  H.)  denies  the  parity  of 
New  Test  Greek,  22. 

Michadis  classifies  various  readings,  61. 
On  1  John  v.  7.,  373.  On  1  John  v.  7.. 
386.  On  the  Peshito,  265.  His  recension 
system,  77. 

Mico  collates  Codex  Yaticanus,  161. 

Middleton  (Bp.)  on  Codex  Bese,  173.  On 
1  John  V.  7n  377.  386. 

Miesrob  and  the  Armenian  translation,  309. 

MilPs  edition,  125.  Use  of  patristic  evi- 
dence, 340.    Use  of  versions,  229. 

Millii  Annotationes,  &c  (on  1  John  v.  7.), 
384. 

Mingaretli  edits  portions  of  the  Thebaic 
version,  295,  296. 

Mixed  text  described  by  Griesbach,  74. 

Motso-Gothic,  300. 

Moldenhawer,  collations  of,  131.  His  re- 
port on  the  Complutensian  MSS.,  1 20. 

Monacensis,  Codex  (X),  195. 

Montfort  MS.,  213. 
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Moral  feeOng,  perverted,  of  Lachmann's 
censors,  136. 

Mortd  prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4. 

Morilhn  notices  the  Gothic  version,  301. 

Moscow  fragment,  204.  Fragment  of  He- 
brews, 206. 

Moses  AghdoBus  and  the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac, 

267. 
Moses  Chorenensis  and  the  Armenian  trans- 

lation,  310. 
Moses  of  Mardin,  259. 
Mosquensis,  Codex  CO,  20S,    (J,  K),  206. 
MUnter  edits  Thebaic  fragments,  296.  Pub- 

li^es   fragments   of   a  third  Egyptian 

version,  298. 
Muralfs  professed  edition  of  Cod.  Vati- 

canns,  163. 
Mutinensis,  Codex  (H),  205. 


Nanjanos,  Codex  (U),  202. 

Neander  on  the  Slavonians,  &c.,  326.  note, 

Neapolitan  fragment,  204. 

Neapolitanus,  Codex  Eegius,  218. 

New  Testament  Greek,  characteristics  of, 
12. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  Complntensian  text 
of  1  John  V.  7.,  359.  On  1  John  v.  7., 
385.    Paraphrase  of  1  John  v,  7.,  376. 

Nttrian  MS.  (B),  183.  Palimpsest  frag- 
ments, 184. 

Nolan  on  1  John  v.  7.,  886.  On  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  92.  False  accusations  of  Eu- 
sebius,  93.  note.  Repetition  of  calumnies 
against  Origen,  9a  note.  Uncharitable 
conjectures,  93.  note, 

Norton*s  misrepresentation  of  Griesbach, 
73.  note. 

Notation  oi  USS,,  161. 


Omjssioits,  examples  of,  60. 

Optative,  rare  in  New  Testament  Greek,  16. 

Order  of  words,  62. 

Origen,  334.     Quotations  of,  42.  132.    On 

the  readings  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  66. 

Recension  by,  imagined  by  Hug,  78.  80. 

83.    On  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  41. 
Orme  on  1  John  v.  7.,  388.    Ostro-Goths, 

299.  Ottobonianus,  Codex,  217. 
Owen*s  attack  on  Walton,  125.  note, 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  restores  the  missing  part 

of  Cod.  Claromontanus,  192. 
OxUe  on   1  John  v.   7.,  386,  387.     Older 

MSS.  preferred  by  Jerome,  44. 


Pacuomivs,  rules  of,  288. 

Pagninus  makes  verse  divisions,  34. 

PcdatinB  MS.  (Latin),  237. 

Palestinian  recension  of  Hug,  84. 

Palimpsest  ^A&^,,  152. 

Palmer  sends  MSS.  of  the  later  Syriac  to 

Europe,  271. 
PamphiluSj  no  recension  ascribed  to,  86, 

Stichometry,  27. 
Papyrus,  Egyptian,  24. 
Paragraphs,  BengeFs,  35. 


Parallel  passages  altered  by  copyists,  64. 
Pom  fragment,  204.    MS.  (13),  212.    Po-   • 

lyglott  Arabic,  324. 
Passionei,  Codex  (G,  J),  205. 
Paul,  a  Syriac  translator,  273. 
Peculiarities    of    New    Testament    Greek 

arising  frx>m  the  subjects,  20. 
Persic  Gospels,  328. 
Perusina  Fragmenta  (Latin),  265. 
Peshito,  Syriac  version,  258.    Additions  to, 
278.    Critical  use  made  of,  264.    First 
known  in  Europe,  259. 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  335. 
Pfochen  asserts  the  purity  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  22. 
Pharez  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Philology,  396.    Connected  with  theology, 
23.    Decisive  as  to  the  character  of  New 
Testament  Greek,  23.    Use  of,  as  applied 
to  the  New  Testament,  16. 
Philoxenus,  270. 
Phraseology  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 

18. 
Plates  collations  of  .Sthiopic  MSS.,  317. 
Edition  of  the  -ffithiopic  New  Testament, 
317.    Onsome-ffithiopicMSS.,  319.  * 
Pococke's  edition  of  Syriac  Cath.  Epp.,  278. 

Notice  of  the  later  Syriac,  271. 
Polycarp,  332. 

PJucarp  and  the  later  Syriac,  270. 
Pofyglott  (Walton's)  Persic,  328. 
Person  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Porter  on  1  John  v.  7.,  388. 
Portions   of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 

earliest  printed,  1 17. 
Possinus  and  the  Barberini  readings,  112. 
PosUU  aids  the  edition  of  the  Pewito  New 

Testament,  260. 
Praxapostdos,  36. 
Prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4,  6. 
Prevoses  collation  of  Piatt's  iEthiopic  text, 

318. 
Principles  of  criticism,  343. 
Printed  text,  history  of,  116. 
Propaganda  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 
Punctuation  in  MSS.,  29.  Not  authoritative, 

29. 
Purists^  mode  of  argumentation,  23. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  asserted  by 
H.  Stephens,  22.     Pfochen,  22,    Grosse, 
22.    Blackwell  (in  part),  22. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  denied  by 
Vaila,  21.    Beza,  21.    Junge,  22.    Hein- 
sius,  22.    Gataker,  22.    J.  H.  Michaelis, 
22. 
PurpureuSf  Codex  (N),  177. 


QaoTATioNS  and  criticism,  397. 

Quotations  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  text, 


40. 


Ravi  ANUS,  Codex,  218. 

Readings,   Barberini,   112.      Conflate,   60. 

Of  1  John  V.  7.,  355.     Sporadic,  64. 

Various,  48.    Velezian,  111. 
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Recension^  the  term  uied  by  Semler,  70. 

RtcenMum-ayMtem  of  Hug,  78.  Of  MichaeliB, 
77.     Of  Nolan,  92.    Of  SchoUs,  94. 

BecensioiUf  discussions  on  later  theories, 
88.  Oriesbach*8  first  theories,  71.  More 
matured  theories,  72.  Besnlts  of  dis- 
cussions on,  104.  Suggested  bj  Bengel, 
67. 

lUcent  text,  46. 

Beaius,  Codex  (L),  194. 

Bdation  of  MSS.  exhibited,  106. 

Betttfa  edition  of  Ck>d.  Sangallensis,  196. 

Revised  Latin  copies,  241. 

BevieionM  earl/  discussed,  85. 

Besulta  of  criticism,  application  o^  889. 
Of  discussions  on  recensions,  104. 

BeveUukm,  Tregelles's  edition,  1S9. 

Bevisum  of  the  Latin  by  Jerome,  243. 

Beu8Sf  cited  on  Lectionaries,  221.  note.  On 
Slavonic  MSS.,  327.  note. 

EhedigerianuSf  Codex  (Latin),  289. 

Bidley  on  the  Syriac  rersions,  276.  And 
lator  Syriac,  271. 

Bmck*8  terminology,  108. 

Bieu*8  collation  of  the  Armenian  New  Tes- 
tament, 312. 

BiSdiger  on  the  writings  of  Ephrem,  837. 

BolU,  no  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
that  form,  25. 

Boman  Arabic,  324. 

Borne,  prevalence  of  Greek  in,  11. 

Bomish  versions  of  Scripture,  falufied,  390. 
note. 


SiBinBa'M  edition  of  Codex  Colbertinus, 
237. 

Sahidic  version,  295. 

St.  Germain  MSS.  (Latin),  238. 

SangalienaiSf  Codex  (A),  196. 

San-Germanensist  C^ex  (£),  193.  Latin 
of  St.  Paul,  241. 

Schaaffa  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 

Scholz  on  an  Arabic  version,  826.  On 
1  John  V.  7.,  388.  Edition,  132.  Fa- 
milies, specimens  of,  100.  Recension 
system,  94.     System  considered,  95. 

Schwartze^a  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gos- 
pels, 290. 

Scrivener  against  the  testimony  of  versions, 
226.  On  Laurence's  Examination,  91. 
On  Nolan's  Inquiry,  93.  On  **  Wiseman's 
Conjecture,"  232.  note.  On  Scholz's  sys- 
tem, 102.  note.  *'CoUation"  cited,  102. 
Collations,  145. 

Sections,  Ammonian,  30.  «. 

Seiddii  /.,  Codex  (G),  201. 

Seidelii  JL,  Codex  (H),  201. 

Semler  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385.  On  Latinis- 
ing MSS.,  114.    On  recensions,  70. 

Septuagint,  Hebrew  colouring  of  its  Greek, 
18. 

Sepulveda*s  letter  to  Erasmus  (see  also  in 
Addenda),  108. 

Simon  on  1  John  v.  '7.,  385. 

Sionita,  Gabriel,  ediu  the  Peshito,  260. 


Stnaiiic  fragments,  205. 

SixHne  and  Clementine  Vulgate,  differ- 
ences, 256. 

Sixtus  V,  authorises  his  Ynlgate,  25a  His 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  250. 

Slavonic  editions,  327.  MSS^  827.  Ver- 
sion, 326. 

Shaa  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

SmaUrroke  on  1  John  t.  7.,  885. 

Smit/t  on  1  John  v.  7.  (two  works),  385- 

Sources  of  the  Erasmian  editions,  122. 

Sources  of  textual  criticism,  147. 

"*  Specuban,**  239. 

Spirit  to  be  cherished  in  critical  studies,*  6. 

Sporadic  readings,  64. 

Stanley's  edition  of  Corinthians,  137.  note. 

Stephem^s  editions,  128.  0  and  Codex 
BezsB,  178,  174. 

Stephens  (H.)  asserts  the  parity  of  New 
Testament  Greek,  22.  Introduces  vene 
divisions,  84. 

Stmhens  (R.)  ediU  the  Vulgate,  249. 
Forms  the  modem  Terses,  84. 

Stichometry,  26.  Of  the  Gospels,  29.  Spe* 
cimens  of,  28. 

Stiemhi^'a  edition  of  the  Gothic  Go^els, 
302. 

Storr  on  Arabic  versions,  324. 

Subjunctioe  future  in  the  New  Testament, 
16. 

SubsHtutions,  52. 

SynaxariOy  36. 

Syriac  versions,  258.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury, 258.  MSS.  of  the  Peshito,  264. 
Curetonian,  267.  Philoxenian  versioa, 
267.  Version  of  the  Apocalypse,  28a 
Of  Cath.  Epp.,  278.  Of  John  viiL  I— 
11.,  282. 

SyrO'Chaldaic  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 14. 

Syro-Hierosciymitan  Tersion,  284. 

Syzygia  suggested  by  Bengel,  67. 

Titian's  Dia  Tessaron,  30.  40. 

Terminology  of  New  Testament  Greeks  2a 

Terttdlian,  336.  Shown  not  to  cite  1  John 
V.  7.,  370. 

Texty  early  history  o(  37.  Mixed,  described 
by  Griesbach,  74.  Recent,  46.  Transi- 
tion, 44,  45.  (Printed)  history  q(  lie. 
Of  New  Testament  in  its  external  form, 
24. 

Textual  criticism  defined,  1.  Fomierly 
cherished  in  England,  7.  Sources  of, 
147. 

Textua  Rece^tus,  124. 

Thebaic  version,  295. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  385. 

Theodoret,  335. 

Theoioay  connected  with  true  philology,  23. 

TheopJulua,  Gothic  bishop,  300. 

Theories  of  recensions,  later,  88. 

Thomas  of  Harkel,  reviser  of  the  later 
Syriac,  272. 

Thomson  (Dr.  J.)  on  the  Compluteoaiaii 
MSS.,  121. 
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Ttachemhrf  incorrectly  cites  a  note  from 
Codex  Angiensis,  198.  note.  His  Codex 
of  the  Acts,  21 1.  Collations,  137.  Edi- 
tions, 138. ;  of  L.,  194. ;  of  Codex  Amia- 
tinus,  254. ;  of  Codex  Claromontanns, 
192.*,  of  Codex  Ephnomi,  167.;  of  Codex 
Falatinos,  237. ;  of  Codex  Pnrporeos,  177.; 
of  Udenbaeh  and  Harieian  fragments,  207. 
His  fragments,  204.  FaJimpsest  frag- 
ments (IL),  184.;  described  by  bim,  184. ; 
published  by  him,  186. 

TUchendorfianus  iy.,  Codex  (T%  203. ;  iii., 
Codex  (A),  203. 

Titles  or  larger  sections,  31.  Their  enu- 
meration explained,  31. 

Toletanus,  Codex  (Latin),  255. 

TVansitum  text,  44. 

Travis  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 

TremeUiu$*s  edition  of '  tiie  Feshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Trepettea'e  coUations,  141.  Critical  prin- 
ciples, 140.  Edition  (in  the,  press),  141. 
Edition  of  Rerelation,  139.  Examina- 
tion of  patristic  citations,  341. 

Trent,  Council  of,  canonise  the  Vulgate, 
249. 

Trinity  CoBegef  Cambridge,  Latin  MS.  in, 
255. 

Trose*  edition  of  tiie  Peshito,  260. 

Turner  on  Nolan's  Liquinr,  93. 

Turton  on  1  John  y.  7.  (also  Beyiews),  887. 

Tweli^a  answer  to  Mace,  128. 


Upfrnbachianvm,  Fragmentum,  206. 
UlpJUlas,  Qothic  translator,  300. 
Uncial  writing  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  25. 
Unremsed  text  of  Hag,  80. 
UnpstrCnCs  edition  of  Codex  Argentens,  308. 
UacaiCs  alterations  of  the  Armenian  text, 

313.    His  edition  of  the  Armenian  yer- 

sion,  311. 
Usher's  Syriac  MS.  lost,  284. 


Valla  (Laurentius)  denies  tiie  purity  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  21. 

VaBarsfs  text  of  Jerome's  yersion,  253. 

Fa//ice&}tfif,  Codex,  248.  One  MS.,  quoted 
as  three,  248.  note. 

Variations  of  the  third  century,  42. 

Various  readings,  48.  As  classified  by 
Michaelis,  61.  Examples  of  substitu- 
tions, 52.  How  originating,  48.  Illus- 
trated from  tjrpography,  49. 

Vatican  MS.,  sections  of,  30. 

Vatican  fragments  of  Codex  Fnrpurens  [r], 
177. 

Vatican  ^S,  (B),  158. 

Vatican  BIS.  579.  (38),  211. 

Vatican  MS.  (S),  202. 

Velezian  readings,  111. 

Venetus,  Codex  (209),  212. 

Verc^i  Ma  (Latin),  237. 

Verona  M&  (Latin),  287. 

Verse  diyisions  facilitate  reference,  35,  Li- 
jurious  or  not,  35. 


Verses,  how  introduced,  34.' 

Versions,  ancient,  225.    Critical  use  o^  228. 

As  witnesses  of  the  state  of  the  text,  40. 

Testimony  of,  225. 
Vetus  Jtala,  234. 
Victorinus,  236. 
Vienna  fragments  of  Codex  Fnrpureus  [N], 

177. 
Vienna  MS.  (Latin),  238. 
Vtsi-ChOis,  299. 
Vowels,  interchanges  of,  50. 
Vulgate,  Latin,  as  adopted,  249.     As  a 

source  of  criticism,  253.  Of  Clement  VIIL, 

251.    Of  Sixtus  v.,  25a   And  O/tf  Latin, 

mutual  relation,  256. 


Walton^s  AtMc,  324.  Critical  apparatus, 
124.  Folyglott,  Feshito  in,  261.  Bq>ly 
to  Owen,  125.  note, 

Wells's  edition,  126. 

Werden,  Gothic  MS.  found  at,  301. 

Westcott  on  the  old  Latin  yersion,  331. 

Western  recension,  Griesbach's,  74. 

Wetsiein  on  Latinising  MSS.,  114.  On 
Lectionaries,  222.  His  collation  of  Codex 
Ephrffimi,  166.  His  collation  of  the  later 
Syriac,  276.    His  edition,  129. 

Wheloc's  Persic,  328. 

Wkiston's  use  of  Codex  BezsB^  172.  note, 

Whitby's  attack  on  Mill,  126. 

White's  edition  of  the  later  Syriac,  276. 

Wichelhaus  on  the  Feshito,  265. 

Widmanstadfs  edition  of  tiie  Feshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New 
Testament,  260. 

Winer  cited,  on  New  Testament  Lexico- 
graphy, 13.  On  grammar  as  affecting 
interpretation,  18.  foot-note.  On  the 
Feshito,  265. 

Wiseman,  on  the  writings  of  Ephrem,  237. 
On  the  Italian  rerision,  236.  On  Arabic 
yersions,  325.  note.  On  1  John  y.  7.,  388. 
On  the  old  Latin  yersion,  231.  Quoted 
on  tiie  old  Latin  yersion,  232.  On  the 
Feshito,  259.  On  **  Speculum,"  240.  De- 
fence of  1  John  y.  7,,  363. 

Woide  edits  Codex  Alexandrinus,  155.  On 
Latinising  MSS.,  115.  On  Thebaic 
readings,  295.  On  1  Tim.  ill  IB.  in 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  156. 

Woideanum,  Fragmentum,  180. 

Woide's  collection  of  Thebaic  fragments,  296. 

WolfenbUttel  MSa  [F  and  Q],  179. 

Writing,  continuous,  25. 

Writing  material,  original,  24. 


Xmnaias,  270. 

Ximenes  and  his  edition,  119. 


Zacaonj^s  facsimile  of  Codex  Vaticanus, 
165. 

Zoega  publishes  fragments  of  a  third  Egyp- 
tian yersion,  298.  His  catalogue  of  the 
Borgian  MSa,  297. 
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Acts  ot  the  Apostles^  476.  Title  of,  476. 
Autkor  of,  477.  Genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of,  477.  Objects  of  the  book, 
478.  Bates  of,  479.  Analysis  of,  480. 
Narrative  of,  482. 

Alexander^  quoted,  on  Mark  and  Luke,  446. 

Al/ord  on  John  xxi.,  465.  On  the  oppoeers 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  464. 


BsiTsoN  on  Philemon,  562. 


Canonical  Books,  name  and  nnmber,  407. 

Catholic  Epistles,  588. 

Cen'nthuSf  doctrines  of,  470. 

Chronology  of  the  Epistles,  511. 

Classification  of  books,  404. 

Cohssian  Church,  by  whom  founded,  541. 

Colossians,  541.  Occasion  of,  542.  Scope 
of,  543.  Analysis  of,  543.  Connection 
with  Ephesians,  544. 

Corinth,  St.  PauFs  visits  to,  529. 

Corinthian  Church,  521. 

Corinthians  L,  521.  Occasion  of,  522.  Ana- 
lysis of,  523.     Genuineness  of,  525. 

Corinthians  IL,  527.  Where  written,  527. 
Scope  of,  528.     Analysis  of,  528. 

Corinthians,  Is  any  epistle  to  them  lostf 
525. 

Crete,  Christianity  in,  558. 


Doctrinal  Books,  404. 

Doctrines  taught  in  the  Epistles,  507. 


Bckbhuann,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  658. 

Eichhorn,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  646. 

Ephesians,  534.  Authorship,  535.  To 
whom  addressed,  535.  Analysis  of,  538. 
Connection  with  Colossians,  544. 

Epistles,  apostolical,  in  general,  506.  Chro- 
nology of,  511.    Difficulties  of,  512. 

Evangelists,  design  of,  408.  Not  copiers 
one  of  another,  642. 

Evidence,  grounds  of,  unchanged,  403. 


Gal  ATI  an  Church,  531. 
Galatians,  b^O.     Date  of,  530. 
ncss,  531.     Analysis  of,  532. 


Genuine- 


Giesekr,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  658. 
Gleig,  on  Luke  i  2.,  443.  note.    On  sonnxs 

of  Gospels,  660. 
Gospel,  the  Word,  407. 
Gospds,  sources  of,  641.    Why  four,  408. 

When  and  where  written,  409. 
Oratz,  on  sources  of  Qrosp^is,  648. 

Hkbrsws,  665.     To  whom  written,   566. 

Language,  569.    Authorship,  571.    Date, 

585.     Analysis  of,  586. 
Herdar,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  667. 
Historical  books,  404. 

Irbnjbus,  on  the  design  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, 468. 


James,  epistle  of,  591.  Authorship,  591. 
Authenticity,  593.  To  whom  written, 
594.    Analysis,  595. 

James,  persons  named,  591. 

John  the  Evangelist,  account  of,  460. 

John's  Gospel,  460.  Date  of,  462.  Ge- 
nuineness of,  463.  Design  of,  467.  Ana- 
lysis of,  471.  Character  of,  475.  Lan- 
guage of,  476.  vii.  53— viii  1 1.  discnissed, 
465.     Chap  xxL  discussed,  464. 

John  L,  6ia  Date,  611.  Persons  ad- 
dressed,  613.    Analysis,  614. 

John  n.,  616. 

JbAn  IIL,  617. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  619.  Authenticity  of,  619. 
Connection  with  2  Peter,  623. 


Latin,  not  the  language  of  St  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, 437. 

Le  CUrc  on  the  date  of  the  Gospels,  412. 
note, 
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